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PREFACE 


'HpHE Cambridge Medieval History takes its beginning from the 
j[ triumph of Constantine over his latest rival and the foundation 
of that city which for sixteen centuries was to be known by his 
name. This fact suffices to explain why this, the last volume of 
the Cambridge Ancient History, ends where it does. The volume is 
concerned with the evolution of the Imperial autocracy, the crisis 
that beset the Empire and threatened its dissolution, and the 
resolute recovery and reconstruction which made it possible tor 
the Middle Age of Europe to inherit much that had been the 
possession of the Ancient World. It further describes the eco¬ 
nomic, intellectual and artistic character of that world in the 
closing phase, and the contemporary growth of the Christian 
Church within the Empire until, after conflict, it was taken into 
partnership by the Roman State. What the Ancient World owed 
to the past and could transmit to the future is indicated in the 
Epilogue which follows the final chapter of the volume and marks 
the completion of the work. 

The period under review has a lasting monument in the work 
of Gibbon, but since his day the progressive criticism and ap¬ 
praisement of the literary sources and the wealth of fresh material 
both epigraphic, and still more numismatic; have combined to 
make corrections and new interpretations possible. Much still 
remains only half known or in dispute—and that fact has not been 
concealed in these pages—but the main outlines become sharper 
and firmer with each decade of scholarship. Yet it is not in details 
only that there remain pronounced differences of historical judg¬ 
ment: there is no agreement over important general questions 
such, for instance, as the relations between the Empire and the 
Christian Church. The testing of each strand of evidence demands 
the services of experts which are enlisted in this volume, and an 
attempt has been made to weave the strands together. 

The Table of Contents reveals how many countries have played 
a part in this historical reconstruction of the period, and the 
bibliographies show the varied literature which in comparatively 
recent times has grown up to help the student. Continental 
scholarship is represented by chapters from Professor Alfoldi of 
Budapest, Professor Bidez of Ghent, Professor Christensen of 
Copenhagen, Professor Ensslin of Erlangen, Professor Halphen 
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of Paris, Professors I.ietzmann and Roden waldt of Berlin and 
Professor Oertel of Bonn. Professor Nock and Professor Rand 
write from Harvard. The British contributors are Professor 
Baynes, Professor Collingwood, Mr Mattingly and Mr Miller, 
Two chapters (xm and xiv) were written by the late Professor 
Burkitt shortly before his death in 1935. He did not live to revise 
them or to consider their contents in relation to other parts of the 
volume, which were then not written. These chapters needed to 
receive some revision and addition, and for this the volume is 
indebted to Professor Creed. An indication of these additions is 
given in the Table of Contents, but it is in place to say here that the 
account of Marcion, the gnostics, Syriac Christianity and the 
teachings of Mani are almost entirely as Professor Burkitt wrote 
them. The two chapters will be welcomed as a last example of 
the author’s scholarship and intuition. 

The volume begins with two chapters which give the political 
history of the period to the death of Philip the Arabian. By this 
time the Empire was faced by the new power of Sassanid Persia 
and the invasions of peoples from the Rhine to the Black Sea, 
whereas behind these the world of the Far East was in a turmoil 
from which were to emerge later even more far-reaching and 
disastrous movements of peoples. These are the subjects of 
chapters in, iv and v. The great immediate crisis which threatened 
the dissolution of the Empire and its underlying causes are then 
described. At this point comes a review of the economic life 
of the Empire in the second and third centuries, which gives 
the background for the Imperial reconstruction that is to follow. 
A special problem in this field is that of Britain. The military 
history of Britain under Septimius Severus has already been 
treated. Now, as is appropriate in a work primarily intended 
for English readers, a brief review is given of the later develop¬ 
ment of Roman Britain. Next comes "the description of the Im¬ 
perial recovery, which was primarily the achievement of the Illyrian 
emperors. These more narrative chapters are followed by the 
systematic discussion first, of the transition from the Principate to 
the full Autocracy and secondly, of the reforms of Diocletian. The 
Great Persecution under Diocletian and the career of Constantine 
are reserved for the end of the volume, where they introduce the 
transition from the ancient to the medieval order. After the 
survey of the political and economic history of the period, there 
follows the second part of the volume; this is concerned with the 
religious, artistic and literary tendencies of the age. First comes 
a chapter on Pagan development In cults and religious thought. 
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The next three chapters deal with Pagan Philosophy and the 
Christian Church, together with the progress of the Church in 
the Eastern and Western halves of the Empire. These complete 
the picture of Christianity as a religious movement. At this point 
the transition of art from the classical to the late-classical is 
described. Next Latin literature is taken up from the point at 
which it was left in Volume xi, and in the survey are included 
the works of Christian authors writing in Latin. The second part 
of the volume is completed by a review of the philosophy and 
letters of the Greek-speaking parts of the Empire. There follow 
two closing chapters; in these the Great Persecution under Dio¬ 
cletian and its antecedents are considered and then the career of 
Constantine is outlined up to the Council of Nicaea, the [mint at 
which the Cambridge Medieval History opens. The volume ends 
with a short Epilogue. 

It has already been pointed out that the advance in the study 
of this period has been due to criticism of sources and in particular 
to the use of numismatic evidence. The literary sources are briefly 
indicated in an Appendix to which Mr Mattingly has contributed 
a review of the evidence that is supplied by the study of coins. 
In three Notes the authors of chapters v— vi and VTT treat of 
particular problems, and then follow the bibliographies, which are 
the work of the authors of the several chapters, except tor the 
General Bibliography and that to chapters xiii-xv in which, in 
the absence of a bibliography from Professor Burkitt, will be seen 
the co-operation of several scholars besides Professor Liet zman n, 
the author of chapter xv. To these scholars, as indeed to all the 
writers who have taken great pains with the bibliographical 
material, students will, we hope, be grateful. Between the several 
bibliographies there has been a certain amount of interlocking, as 
also between these and the General Bibliography, which precedes 
them. Here and there a very recent book or an article about to 
be published may foil to be entered in a bibliography, though 
additions have been allowed as late as possible. 

The varied character of the sources for this period has presented 
formal difficulties in the methods of reference, and we are indebted 
to the contributors for their willingness to see their own practice 
modified to secure such uniformity as is possible. If any form of 
reference is not immediately clear to the reader, assistance will be 
found in the details given in the Index of Passages. In the use 
of capitals and italics in the text of the chapters the practice of 
former volumes has been followed, and lack of uniformity is 
rather apparent than real. 
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On the title-page of this volume appear not three but four names 
arranged in the order dictated by the conventions of the University. 
The fourth name is that of Professor N. H. Baynes, who has the 
chief responsibility for the planning of the volume, though in this, 
as in earlier volumes, we have always had before us the original 
scheme as drafted by Professor Burv. The part Professor Bury 
played in the editing of the first half of this work and the width 
and depth of his historical judgment have not been forgotten by 
us, and we wish to take this final opportunity' of placing on record 
our sense of his services to this work. The Ancient History has been 
an enterprise of the University through its Press, but it has been 
helped by many scholars of many Universities. Only the Editors 
know how greatly this help has exceeded the sum of the chapters 
which appear under the names of" the several contributors. What 
is true of the whole is true of this volume, and wc are also much 
indebted to contributors for their readiness to adapt their work 
to its needs. On the other hand, especially in a period when so 
much is in dispute, there would accrue more loss than gain From 
a forced uniformity of outlook or the suppression of conflicting 
views, when the same topics are bound to be discussed by more 
than one contributor. We have endeavoured to secure that where 
there must be such differences, the reader should know of their 
existence and their causes. Wc believe, however, that the volume 
possesses the unify that comes trom the application of the same 
principles of criticism to all the problems which it presents. 

Mr Miller wishes to acknowledge the help he has received from 
Professor F. de Zulueta, Mr I. A. Richmond, Mr E. B. Birley 
and Miss Anne Robertson. Professor Halphen has to thank 
Monsieur R. Grousset and Monsieur O. Janse for their collabora¬ 
tion. Professor Alfoldi and Mr Mattingly wish to thank each 
other for the benefit of much discussion on the problems connected 
with their chapters. Professor Nock also wishes to record his 
indebtedness to Mr Mattingly and to Monsieur F. Cumont and 
Professor W. S. Ferguson, Mr J. S. Boys Smith has earned the 
especial gratitude of Professor Lictzmann and the Editors for the 
pains he spent on the text and notes to chapter xv. Professor Rand 
wishes to thank his friends Mr B. M. Peebles and Mr A. B. Lord 
for assistance in the preparation of his bibliography and the cor¬ 
rection of proofs. Mr C, R, C. Allberry has given valuable help 
with the bibliography and text of chapter xiv so far as Mani- 
chaeism is concerned, 

I he maps have been prepared by Mr Charlesworth with the 
help of the contributors whose chapters they illustrate. This is 
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their purpose, and it is not claimed for them that they make 
reference to an atlas superfluous. Care has been taken to secure, 
as far as possible, a convenient grouping of the geographical 
material, and attention is called to the consolidated Index to the 
maps which appears at the end of the volume. Map 1 is based 
upon the Ordnance Survey Map of Roman Britain, with the 
permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. For the 
plans which accompany this volume we acknowledge the courtesy 
of H, Lamar tin, Brussels, for Plan i; Propylaen Verlag, Berlin, 
for Plan i \ Verlag Heinrich Veller, Berlin, tor Plan 3; Verlag R. 
Olden bo urg, Munich, for Plan 5. Plan 4 is taken from D. S, 
Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture . 

We have once more to thank Mr C, T. Seltman tor his assist¬ 
ance with the plans and for his co-operation in settling the illustra¬ 
tions, These, together with those to Volume xr, appear in \ olume 
of Plates v, which he has prepared for publication at the same 
time as the present volume. Our debt to him is not limited to 
this, and we would acknowledge his generous help, especially in 
numismatic questions, throughout the whole ot our task. For 
translations in this volume we have to thank him, and also Mr Boys 
Smith, Professor Fletcher, Mr H. P. W. Gatty, Mr G. T, Griffith, 
Mr R. D. McLellan, Mr Mattingly and Mr D. E. W. Worm ell. 
Professor G. B. A. Fletcher has once more prepared the 
Chronological Table to the volume, and we are again indebted 
to him for his vigilant reading of the text. The General Index, 
Index to Maps and Index to Passages are the work of Mr J. 
Stevenson of St John’s College, whose knowledge and watchful¬ 
ness have been of great assistance to us in helping to control the 
many details both of form and substance that appear in a book 
of this complexity. We have advised him to omit from the General 
Index certain classes of items which appeared ro us to be of no 
practical value, and for any such omissions we accept the responsi¬ 
bility. 

Tn the prefaces to previous volumes we have expressed our 
thanks to the Staff of the University Press. A composite work 
of this kind gives rise to problems which may make demands on 
the resourcefulness of a Press, and this has been especially true 
of the present volume, We have therefore good reason to appre¬ 
ciate the unfailing helpfulness of the Staff of the Press, in this as 
in other volumes, and we take our leave of them with a due sense 
of gratitude. 

The figure that best marks the transition from the ancient to 
the medieval world is that of Constantine, and for this reason we 
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have chosen to place on the cover his portrait from a medal)ton, 
which is reproduced by the kind permission of the Director of 
the British Museum. 

S.A.C. 

FJLA. 

MJP.C. 

N.H.B. 


Dtetmbtr , 1938 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ARMY AND THE IMPERIAL HOUSE 

L THE ACCESSION OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 

C OMMODUS had left no heir behind him, and with his 
death 1 the line of the Antonin es came to an unworthy end. 
As the conspirators had anticipated, the Senate promptly annulled 
his acts and condemned his memory. Nor did the Praetorian Prefect 
Lae tits misjudge senatorial feeling when he induced the Guard 
to proclaim as successor the City Prefect, P. Helvius Pertinax. 
An Italian of humble origin, Pertinax had won his way into the 
Senate after a varied military experience as an elites, Under 
Marcus Aurelius he had commanded a legion on the Upper 
Danube, and for distinguished service there had been rewarded 
with the consulship. After holding consular commands under 
Marcus in Moesia and in Syria, he had been sent by Commodus 
to govern Britain, where he had sternly repressed a mutiny of 
the troops, and thereafter he had been appointed proconsul of 
Africa, where an outbreak of disorder called for a strong hand. It 
was not a career that gave the Praetorians any reason to expect 
a continuance of the licence which they had recently enjoyed, 
but they had no candidate of their own, and the promise of 
a donative of twelve thousand sesterces apiece overcame their 
hesitation. By the Senate Pertinax was at once accepted as a man 
who seemed Likely to resume the policy of the earlier Antonines, 
while his military achievement and reputation commanded the 
respect of the frontier armies. 

At sixty-six years of age he could not be expected to have a long 
reign, but there was the hope that if he took advantage of the 

Note. To the principal literary sources, Cassius Dio, Herodian, and the 
Scriptorcs Historiae Augusta* (S.H.A.), references arc given in the footnotes 
only where it is desired to emphasise a piece of evidence or to draw attention 
to die terms in which it is expressed. The references to Dio follow die book- 
divisions as given above the left-hand pages of Boi@evain s edition. For Latin 
inscriptions references are given to C.I.L., Eph. Ep. t or Ann. fpig.,wAy for 
inscriptions not contained in Dessau. In coin references M.-S. indicates 
Mattingly and Sydenham, The Reman Imperial Coinage. Bee for coins Vol¬ 
ume of Plates V, where also will be found (i»6, 230) portraits of Severus, 
CaracaJIa and ElagabaJus. 1 On 31 December 19a (vol. xi, p. 383), 
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general goodwill to secure a settlement of the succession, he might 
introduce a period of stable government, as another sexagenarian 
emperor had done, after the assassination of Domitian, by the 
adoption of Trajan. Unlike Nerva, Pertinax had a son of his own, 
and the Senate itself proposed that he should be given the tide of 
Caesar, But the lad was young, and Pertinax did not feel that his 
own position was yet assured, and he rejected the proposal as pre¬ 
mature 1 . On 6 March 193 the Prefect of Egypt, L. Mantennius 
Sabin us, issued orders for a general festival of fifteen days to mark 
the accession of the new imperial family 2 . The belated celebration 
can hardly have run its course, at least in the remoter parts of 
Egypt, before the Emperor was dead, with the succession still 
unsecured, and, judged by what followed, he must be likened not 
to Nerva but to Galba., 

Between the reigns of Pertinax and Galba there is a resemblance 
also in the causes which cut them short. The follies of Commodus 
had been as serious a drain upon the imperial treasury as the ex¬ 
travagance of Nero, and that at a time when the sources of revenue 
were tending to shrink. An attempt made by Pertinax to stimulate 
commerce by lightening the customs duties and to encourage the 
cultivation of waste land by granting titles of ownership, with 
exemption from taxation for ten years 2 appears to indicate a posi¬ 
tive and comprehensive policy to increase, or restore, the resources 
of the Empire, But a scheme of this kind required time, whereas 
the personal and public economies by which he endeavoured to 
relieve the immediate situation made themselves unpleasantly felt 
at once by those who were directly affected by them, notably the 
personnel of the palace. To the Praetorians he seems to have 
paid the promised donative 1 , but he put a stop to practices of 
petty plundering in which they had been indulged by Corn- 
modus, and he attempted to enforce a strict discipline. Laetus, 
still Praetorian Prefect, was chagrined to discover that he had 
chosen a master instead of a tool, and he so worked upon the mis¬ 
giving of his men that, on 28 March, a party of them marched 

1 Dio nxxtv, 7. At the same time he refused the tide of Augusta for his 
wife, Flavin Titiana. Neither wife nor son figures in the Roman coinage, 
but both appear in die coinage of Alexandria, the one as Augusta, die other as 
Caesar (Vogt, Dit Jlextmdrinischert Afuirzrn, 1, p. 158). Cf. Dessau 410. 

* Wilcken, Chreit. 49O. 

3 Known only, however, from Herodian u, 4,6. In die reign rtf Severus 
the occupation of waste land, at least on imperial domains in Africa, was still 
regulated by the lex Hadriana dt rudtbus agris et iij qut per X tmnss centinuos 
inculti sunt (Bruns, Fontes 1 , 115). 

4 Dio ixxiv, 5, 4. 
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to the pal act) and presently descended into the City streets dis¬ 
playing the head of the Emperor whom they had proclaimed 
eighty-seven days before. In spite of the brevity of his reign, 
Perrinax had made a lasting impression as a model of a constitu¬ 
tional ruler, and In the confused movements that followed his 
death his name became the symbol of a policy. 

The Prefect of the City, T. Flavius Sulpicianus, who had en¬ 
joyed a brief experience of palace life as the father-in-law of 
Pertinax, was intriguing with the Praetorians for the succession 
when a rival presented himself in another elderly senator, M. 
Didins Julian us, a man of more dubious reputation but greater 
wealth. This was an opportunity which the Praetorians knew how 
to exploit. They put the Empire up to auction between the two 
until they had extorted from Julianus the promise of a donative of 
25,000 sesterces apiece. It was a simple matter to intimidate the 
Senate into ratifying the bargain. The City populace resented 
being so disposed of, but they were a helpless mob, and their only 
hope was that the Praetorians’ behaviour would remind the 
frontier armies that ‘an emperor could be made elsewhere than at 
Rome." 

Their expectations were centred chiefly in the governor of 
Syria, C, Pescennius Niger. They were not disappointed; he was 
proclaimed emperor by his legions as soon as the situation at 
Rome was known in the East. But by this time the governor of 
Upper Pannonia, P. Septimius Severus, had already got himself 
proclaimed by the troops at his headquarters at Camunhim 
(13 April) 1 . The conflict of ambitions was reinforced by the 
mutual jealousy of the two armies, confirmed by a long period of 
local recruiting. A repetition of the disaster of a.o. 69 seemed 
inevitable. 

Since that date, however, the distribution and composition of 
the frontier legions had changed. With nine legions, including the 
legion in Egypt, the army of the East remained much the same, 
but the Rhine army had been reduced from seven legions to four, 
and its unity had been affected by the closer association of the 
legions on the Upper Rhine with the troops on the Upper 
Danube since the construction of the limes between the two rivers. 
On the other hand, the Danube army had been increased from 
seven to twelve legions by the frontier policy of successive em¬ 
perors, and whereas in the first century it had been drawn partly 
from Italy and the Latin West, partly from the Greek-speaking 

1 Idihut JpriBhtit, a correction generally accepted for the impossible idibm 
rfuguftis of S. H.A. Sfu. 5, 1. 
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population of Macedonia and the Asiatic provinces, it was now 
recruited almost entirely from the Danube area. The legions from 
end to end of the river were united in the support of Severus 1 , and 
their strength and position put the initiative in their hands. 

At the time of his proclamation Severus took the name of 
Pertinax as a cognomen, and represented himself as his avenger. 
This was intended to conciliate the Senate, as a preliminary to the 
attainment of his first objective, which was to take advantage of his 
proximity to the capital to secure constitutional investiture and to 
gain control of the central machinery ol administration and ri nance. 
By the time news of his departure from Carnuntum reached Rome 
he had already advanced by forced marches into North Italy. 
Julianus thereupon induced the Senate to proclaim him a public 
enemy, and attempted to put the City into a state of defence. But 
he had not the power to command obedience or enforce discipline, 
and in desperation he prepared to barricade himself within the 
palace. He put Laetus to death, and with him Marcia (vol. xi, 
p- 383), on suspicion of favouring the enemy, and then himself 
opened negotiations with Severus. But by now Severus was master 
or the situation in Italy. At Rome itself the Praetorians made it 
known to the Senate that they were in correspondence with the man 
whom it had just declared a public enemy, and the Senate, which 
had hitherto been content to watch the despairing efforts of Julianus 
with a malicious aloofness, now judged it opportune to condemn 
htm to death and to recognize Severus as emperor. On 1 ]une 
Julianus was killed in the palace by a soldier. Soon after Severus 
entered Rome with his entire force in full armour. It was a 
ceremonial announcement of the power and spirit that were now 
to direct the government. 

As part of the manifesto, however, Severus himself, In con¬ 
formity with the ancient rule, had dismounted at the City gates and 
changed into civil dress. This was a display of deference to the 
Senate and People of Rome. Besides granting a donative to his 
troops, he sought to win the favour of the populace by a liberal 
distribution, and at a meeting of the Senate he took an oath, as 
Nerva, Trajan and Hadrian had done, not to put any of its 
members to death without bringing the case before it, and even 
had this procedure formulated as a rule in a tenants c ansa lam. His 
. policy, he promised, would be that of Marcus Aurelius: informers 
would not be encouraged; and he would be a Pertinax not only in 

1 AM the Danube legions figure in Severus’ coinage of 193 except the 
Vindobona legion, X Gemina. If this legion hesitated to follow the lead of 
Carnuntum, its hesitation can only have been momentary. 
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name but in goodwill to their order. It was a kind of ritual sanct¬ 
ion to this declaration that be then celebrated iti full form the 
apotheosis of Per tin ax, which the Senate had decreed when it 
condemned Julianus to death. 

Some of the older senators, who had long known Severn3, 
doubted his sincerity. At all events, his professions are an indica¬ 
tion of the importance which he attached at this time to the civil 
power. He had heard the expected news that Niger had been pro¬ 
claimed emperor bv the Syrian legions, and Niger, he knew, was 
popular in the City. During the absence in the East which he now 
anticipated, he had no desire to see turned against him the organs 
of the central government which he had marched into Italy to 
secure. But he did not rely entirely upon conciliatory methods. 
He put to death, or proscribed, those who had been active part¬ 
isans of Julianus, and in acting through the Senate in this matter 
he was not only fulfilling his promise but was bringing home to it 
a warning of what his enemies might expect. 

He knew, however, that his position in the capital depended 
less on the Senate than on the troops stationed there. Before 
entering the City he had summoned the Praetorians to meet him 
unarmed, had surrounded them with his legionaries and dismissed 
them with ignominy. That he was not simply punishing the 
murderers of Pertinax was presently shown by the manner in 
which he reconstituted the Guard, now increased to 15,000 men. 
Hitherto admission to its ranks had been a privilege confined to 
natives of Italy and of the romanized communities of Spain, 
Noricum and Macedonia; henceforth it was to be recruited from 
the frontier legionaries, and in re-forming it Severus selected the 
pick of the men from his own Danube legions 1 . 

Outside Italy there were two formidable groups of legions in 
the West. These were the four legions stationed on the Rhine and 
the three legions which formed the garrison of Britain. By this 
time the Rhine legions had declared for Severus 3 , but in Britain 
the situation was stilt doubtful. The governor there, D. Clodrus 
Albums, was suspected of entertaining ambitious hopes with which 
his army was believed to sympathize; and it was known that there 
were many in the Senate who would welcome his intervention. An 
agreement was reached by which Albinus accepted from Severus 
the position of Caesar, which was formally conferred upon him 

1 See the lists of Praetorians in C.I.L. vi, 32533 ( A * D - i09)—36-38 
( a .». 112-4.}. 

1 AH four are included in the legionary types of the coinage of 193 .1 hey 
must he the Gallicani exercitui of S.H.A. Sev, 5> 3- 
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population of Macedonia and the Asiatic provinces,, it was now 
recruited almost entirely from the Danube area. The legions from 
end to end of the river were united in the support of Severus 1 , and 
their strength and position put the initiative in their hands. 

At the time of his proclamation Severus took the name of 
Pcrtinax as a cognomen, and represented himself as his avenger. 
This was intended to conciliate the Senate, as a preliminary to the 
attainment of his first objective, which was to take advantage of his 
proximity to the capital to secure constitutional investiture and to 
gain control of the central machinery of administration and finance. 
By the time news of his departure from Carnuntum reached Rome 
he had already advanced by forced marches into North Italy, 
lull an us thereupon induced the Senate to proclaim him a public 
enemy, and attempted to put the City into a state of defence. But 
he had not the power to command obedience or enforce discipline, 
and in desperation he prepared to barricade himself within the 
palace. He put Laetus to death, and with him Marcia (vol. XT, 
p, 383), on suspicion of favouring the enemy, and then himself 
opened negotiations with Severus. But by now Severus was master 
of the situation in Italy, At Rome itself the Praetorians made it 
known to the Senate that they were in correspondence with the man 
whom it had just declared a public enemy, and the Senate, which 
had hitherto been content to watch the despairing efforts of Julianus 
with a malicious aloofness, now judged it opportune to condemn 
him to death and to recognize Severus as emperor. On r June 
Julianus was killed in the palace by a soldier. Soon after Severus 
entered Rome with his entire force in full armour. It was a 
ceremonial announcement of the power and spirit that were now 
to direct the government. 

As part of the manifesto, however, Severus himself, in con¬ 
formity with the ancient rule, had dismounted at the City gates and 
changed into civil dress. This was a display of deference to the 
Senate and People of Rome. Besides granting a donative to his 
troops, he sought to win the favour of the populace by a liberal 
distribution, and at a meeting of the Senate he took an oath, as 
Nerva, Trajan and Hadrian had done, not to put any of its 
members to death without bringing the case before it^ and even 
had this procedure formulated as a rule in a serial us cons tilt ttm. His 
. policy, he promised, would be that of Marcus Aurelius; informers 
would not be encouraged; and he would be a Pcrdnax not only in 

1 All the Danube legions figure in Severus' coinage of 193 except the 
Vmcfnbona legion, X Gemini If this legion hesitated to follow the lead of 
Carnuntum, its hesitation can only have been momentary. 
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name but in goodwill to their order. It was a kind of ritual sanct¬ 
ion to this declaration that he then celebrated in full form the 
apotheosis of Pertinax, which the Senate had decreed when it 
condemned Julianus to death. 

Some of the older senators, who had long known Severus, 
doubted his sincerity. At all events, his professions are an indica¬ 
tion of the importance which he attached at this time to the civil 
power. He had heard the expected news that Niger had been pro¬ 
claimed emperor by the Syrian legions, and Niger, he knew', was 
popular in the City. During the absence in the East which he now 
anticipated, he had no desire to see turned against him the organs 
of the central government which he had marched into Italy to 
secure. But he did not rely entirely upon conciliatory methods. 
He put to death, or proscribed, those who had been active part¬ 
isans of Julianus, and in acting through the Senate in this matter 
he was not only fulfilling his promise but was bringing home to it 
a warning of what his enemies might expect. 

He knew, however, that his position in the capital depended 
less on the Senate than on the troops stationed there. Before 
entering the City he had summoned the Praetorians to meet him 
unarmed, had surrounded them with his legionaries and dismissed 
them with ignominy. That he was not simply punishing the 
murderers of Pertinax was presently shown by the manner in 
which he reconstituted the Guard, now increased to 15,000 men. 
Hitherto admission to its ranks had been a privilege confined to 
natives of Italy and of the romanized communities ot Spain, 
Noricum and Macedonia; henceforth it was to be recruited from 
the frontier legionaries, and in re-forming it Severus selected the 
pick of the men from his own Danube legions 1 . 

Outside Italy there were two formidable groups of legions in 
the West. These were the four legions stationed on the Rhine and 
the three legions which formed the garrison of Britain. By this 
time the Rhine legions had declared for Severus 2 , but in Britain 
the situation was still doubtful. The governor there, D. Clodius 
Alb in us, was suspected of entertaining ambitious hopes with which 
his army was believed to sympathize; and it was known that there 
were many in the Senate who would welcome his intervention. An 
agreement was reached by which Albinus accepted from Severus 
the position of Caesar, which was formally conferred upon him 

1 See the lists of Praetorians m C.I.L, vi, 32533 (a.». log]— 3 ^- 3 ^ 
(a.d. 212-4). 

1 All four are included in the legionary types of the coinage of 193. They 
must be the Gsllicm't txtrdtvi of S.H.A, Sev. 5, 3. 
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by the Senate and commemorated on the coinage 1 . Sever us must 
have had reason to suppose that this arrangement, which carried 
with it a presumptive right of succession, satisfied Albinus, for his 
own immediate design was to have his hands free to meet the 
challenge in the East, where Niger had now had two months to 
make his preparations. 

But before leaving Rome there was another precaution to take. 
So long as Niger had the support of the Egyptian army, he was in 
a position, like Vespasian in 69, to restrict the corn-supply, and if 
he were able to extend his control to the corn-growing districts of 
Africa, the capital would be in a serious position. To prevent this, 
Severus seems to have ordered detachments of the legion III 
Augusta to proceed from the Numldian frontier to the more 
eastern parrs of the African province 2 , where their presence would 
not only protect the corn-supply but also, by threatening Egypt, 
prevent the legion there, li Traiana, from sending any effective 
help to Niger. 

II. THE CIVIL WARS AND PARTHIAN EXPEDITIONS 

Early in July 193 Severus left Rome by the Kfarmnian Way to 
follow the road that led to the Danube at Singidunum and Vimi- 
nacium and thence through Upper Moesia to Thrace. He selected 
this northern route in order to keep in touch with the forces dis¬ 
posed along the Danube, and to call out the full strength they 
could mobilize tor the Eastern campaign. But it was not the 
shortest route to the East, and there was the danger that Niger 
might block his passage to Asia by occupying Byzantium, and 
even turn his whole position by moving upon Rome along the Via 
Egnatia, the direct route from Byzantium to the Adriatic. To 
meet this danger orders were sent to the legions in Moesia to 
march direct into Thrace, while part of the Illyrian army which 
had been led into Italy may have been shipped across the Adriatic 
to Dyrrbachium to advance eastwards by the Via Egnatia 3 . As it 
happened, the governor of Asia, Asellius Aemilianus, had already 

1 M.-S. IV, i, pp. 40-23 Hcrodian it, 15, *-5, An offer of the position of 
Caesar may well have been sent to Albinus, as Dio implies (utxiv, 15, 1), 
before Severus reached Rome. For the position of Albinus after his recog¬ 
nition as Caesar, see C. R. Van Sickle, Class, Phil, xxm, 1928, p. 123. 

1 This appears to be the meaning of S.H.A. Sev, 8, 7. The legion 
III Augusta is not given a place in the legionary coin-types., but it had prob¬ 
ably received the tide 'pia vindex’ by 194.-195 {C.I.t, vtn, 17726). 

* For the transport of a force of legionaries by sea cf. Hemdian n, 14, 7; 
111, i> 1. In S.H.A. Sev, 8, 12, Graeria may mean Macedonia. 
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occupied Byzantium for Niger, and was advancing upon Perinthus, 
when the first of the Severan troops arrived 1 . These were defeated 
with heavy loss, but Aemilianus was not in a position to maintain 
control of the straits, and he withdre w to Byzantium. To mask the 
stronghold a siege corps was detached under the command of one 
of the legionary legates of Lower Moesia, Marius Maximus 2 * , 
while a force was transported across the Propontis to Cyzicus. 
There Aemilianus, who had recrossed the Bosporus to intercept 
it, was defeated and killed. 

Having thus gained a footing in Asia, the Severan army ad¬ 
vanced eastwards into Bithynia, whence the main roads crossed 
the peninsula to Cilicia and Syria. The news of the battle of 
Cyzicus had made the province waver in its support of the Eastern 
claimant, and Nicomedia declared for Sever us, while its neigh¬ 
bour and rival, Nicaea, became the headquarters of Niger. A force 
sent forward from there to hold the pass that ran along the southern 
shore of the Ascanian lake between Cius and Nicaea was decisively 
defeated. It was now the beginning of 194 s . 

The victorious army was commanded by Severus’ general, 
Tiberius Claudius Candidus 4 , and it would appear that the force 
led by Severus himself through Pannonia and Upper Moesia had 
not reached Bithynia in time to take part in the battle. Its arrival 
not long after is the probable explanation of a sudden move on the 
part of Niger; he withdrew to Syria to raise reinforcements, 
making no further attempt to hold the route across Asia Minor 
beyond leaving a force to defend some fortifications which he had 
already erected on Mt Taurus in the narrow pass of the Cilician 
Gates. The Severan army, now at full strength, must have arrived 
there by March (194). Swollen by the spring rains and the melting 
of the snow, the stream which Bowed through the defile swept away 
the fortifications. The position was at once abandoned by its de¬ 
fenders, and the Severan army descended into the plain of Issus. 

In Syria, Niger had found that his retirement was regarded as 
an acknowledgment of defeat, and he was distracted there by the 
dissensions and jealousies that discover themselves in a failing 
cause. Laodfcea, envious of the favour enjoyed by its rival 
Antioch as the headquarters of Niger, declared for Severus, 

1 Presumably the advance-guard of the Moesian army, perhaps to be 
identified with the vexillatusncs Perinthi ptrgtntes of Dessau 1141. 

* Dessau 2935. „ . 

* With the victory at Nicaea Severus becomes imp. Ill , He is so styled in 
a military diploma of 31 January 194 {Ana. tpig. 190S, no. 146). 

4 Dessau 11405 cf. Dio txxv, 6. 
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and by the same venture Tyre sought to win a future advantage 
oyer its rival Bcrytus. Both cities were heavily punished for anti¬ 
cipating the course of events. But by* now misgiving had spread to 
the troops, or their commanders, in more than one of the Eastern 
provinces, and Niger could no longer count on the legion in Egypt 
or on the legion in Arabia. 1 For reinforcements he had to look to 
Syrian volunteers, and especially to the townsmen of Antioch, and 
it was with a motley host that he set out for the north on hearing 
that Severus had passed the Cilician Gates, His army did itself no 
discredit on the plain of Issus, where the final battle of the war 
was fought, but in the end victory rested with the Illyrian legion¬ 
aries. It would now be about April of 1 94 s . Niger rode back to 
Antioch, but fled from the city when it surrendered. According 
to Dio, he was making for the Euphrates in the hope of finding 
refuge with the Parthians when he was overtaken and killed. By 
the order of Severus his head was sent to Byzantium to be dis¬ 
played to the townsmen as an invitation to cease fighting for a 
cause already lost, but they continued to man their walls and for 
two years more postponed their punishment. 

Meanwhile Severus was in Syria distributing rewards and 
penalties. Laodicea becomes a ’cokmia’ with the Ins Italkum. 
The elevation of laodicea was the humiliation of Antioch, which 
was indeed ‘attributed’ to the rival city 3 , which now displaced it, 
though not for long, as the official capital of Syria. The Palest 
tinian city of Neapoiis forfeited its political existence for its sup¬ 
port of Niger, Cities which had supplied him with funds had to 
pay a fine of four times the amount, while those which had suffered 
by resisting him, such as Laodicea and Tyre, were handsomely 
indemnified. Senators who had favoured his cause had their pro^ 
perty confiscated and were banished, while his adherents in general 
were treated with merciless severity, until it was found that 
refugees from his army were being driven across the Tigris to 
take service with the barbarians, whereupon a general amnesty 
was declared. Many of these refugees were skilled mechanics who 

1 for the recognition of Severus in Egypt by February, efi Wile ken. 
Chest. 96, pag. iv, L 6 } B.GM. 316. C.l.L, m, 65Bo,'shows him (as 
imp. Ill) in control of the Egyptian legion, I I Traiina, before the battle of 
Issus. L. Manfennius Sabinus, who had been Prefect nf Egypt since (93 
(Chrtst. 490), was continued in his office by Severus (I.G.li.R. 1, 1062}. 
The same is true of the governor of Arabia, P. Aelius Sercrianua Maximus 
(Dessau 584.2; C.l.L. ill, 13612, etc,). 

5 On this vested question see G. A. Harter, in J.R.S. x, 1920, pp. 162-B, 
whose conclusions arc here adopted. 

3 He radian lti, 6, 9. 
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taught their new masters the use of armour and the manufacture 
of arms. By such instruction, Herodian notes, the Romans made 
the barbarians more formidable enemies. It is a remark that 
admits of a wide and various application to the history of the 
Roman frontiers, but the incident has more than a military sig¬ 
nificance: it shows that the imperial frontiers, long before they 
failed as military lines, were ceasing to be spiritual boundaries. 
There had been correspondence between Niger and the Parthian 
king, one of whose vassals, Barsemius of Hatra, had sent Niger a 
force of archers. It was not only the military integrity of the 
Empire that Severus was vindicating when, after his triumph over 
his rival, he led an army across the Euphrates. 

There were indeed good military reasons for the expedition. 
The Parthian king, Vologases IV, had held out promises to Niger, 
but had not sent him any actual help. Apparently he saw another 
way of profiting by the civil war, and we may recognize his in¬ 
fluence at work in an attempt made by certain of his vassals to 
shake off the control which the Roman government had exercised 
in Mesopotamia ever since the expedition of l.ucius Verus. Roman 
garrisons in Mesopotamia had been taken prisoner, the important 
stronghold of Nisibis had been besieged, and Osrhoene had re¬ 
nounced Roman suzerainty. Severus decided to take advantage 
ot the occasion, and of the internal weakness of Parthia at this 
time, to make a settlement of the Eastern frontier by resuming, in 
some measure, the annexationist policy of Trajan. Fie may have 
crossed the Euphrates about September 1 (194). By the early part 
of 195 he had punished Osrhoene for its defection by reducing It 
to a province under the charge of a procurator 2 . Having advanced 
eastwards to Nisibis, he ordered his generals to overrun the terri¬ 
tory ot the Skenite, or Mesopotamian, Arabs, and then sent them 
upon an expedition across the Tigris into Adiabene. Before the 
end of August he had assumed the titles of Arabicus and Adia- 
benicus 3 . 

Besides making OsrhoCne a province, he had prepared for the 
formation of a province between Osrhoene and the Tigris by the 
erection of Nisibis into a colony and the establishment there of a 
resident procurator; and the fact that the titles Arabicus and 
Adiahenicus, when first conferred, were each combined with the 

1 The dry season; cf. Dio ijtxv, 2 (p. 339 Botssevain). 

2 This would be the 0cession of his assumption of the style Imp. V, the 
first 0/ three salutations of 195, For a. pree. pre-vim. Oirheenae in the reign of 
Severus cf. Dessau 1353. 

2 Dattari, AW. Aug. AUx. 3986. 
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tide of Parthicus (Partitions Arabicus, Parthicus Adiabenicus} in¬ 
dicates that the operations of 195 were regarded as steps towards 
a settlement of the whole problem of Parthia and the Eastern 
frontier. But before the end of the year 'Parthicus* disappears 
from each of the titles* as if the Emperor thought it politic to 
withdraw the implied threat to Parthia 1 . He even gives up the 
idea of holding the newly added province of Osrhoene, which he 
restores to the native ruling family of the Abgars, The reason of 
this sudden suspension of his plans was that all available troops 
were wanted for the West, from which he had received disquieting 
reports of Albums. 

To Severus, who had two sons and a wife as ambitious as him¬ 
self, the arrangement by which the governor of Britain became 
Caesar and presumptive successor can only have been a temporary 
device to ensure himself against a challenge in the West while he 
carried on his Eastern campaigns. Albinus, on the other hand, 
appears to have hoped that Severus would not go back on their 
agreement, which he himself seems to have accepted from a 
genuine desire to avoid an appeal to arms; and he would probably 
have allowed Severus to continue undisturbed to complete the 
settlement of the Parthian problem if he had been left to his own 
devices. But the very qualities which inclined Him to accept the 
position assigned to him by Severus invited interference by the 
Senate. The two men were both Africans, but with a difference. 
Severus, though he had senatorial connections, was of a native 
family of no more than equestrian rank, and he himself had 
aroused misgiving in the Senate by his character and pretensions, 
whereas Albinus belonged to the senatorial nobility by descent, 
and he had been an obedient pupil in the school of Marcus 
Aurelius, whose policy of deference to the Senate he might be 
expected to resume. And intervention by the Senate was en¬ 
couraged by the knowledge that the British legions, as they had 
shown in the reign of Com modus, were ready to proclaim a candi¬ 
date of their own®. It soon became known to Severus that leading 
senators were in correspondence with Albinus, and were urging 
him to march to Rome. Before the end of 195 Albinus himseff 
had realized that Severus had no intention to abide by their agree¬ 
ment, and he committed himsdf to a declared hostility by taking 

1 Cf. S.H.A. Stv. 9, it. Parthicus Arabicus and Parthicus Adi abed cus 
reappear in the inscription on the arch of Severus at Rome, dedicated in 303, 
but there the Imperial titles are peculiar in this respect as in others. Cf. 
Dessau 435. 

1 See Vo). XI, p. 384. 
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I,n] THE CHALLENGE FROM THE WEST u 

measures to secure his position. Sevents' reply was to have him 


proclaimed a public enemy by the army in Mesopotamia. With 
this act a new civil war begins. The news had reached Rome by 
i * December, when the people assembled in the Circus made an 
organized demonstration against the prospect that now confronted 
them. It cannot have been long after this that Albinus was pro¬ 
claimed Augustus by his troops. 

It was probably during this first period in the East 1 that Severus 
took the precaution of dividing Syria with its army of five legions 
into two provinces, Syria Coele(north Syria, including Commagene) 
with two legions, and Syria Phoenice (south Syria) with one. 
Before he left for the West he received the news that Byzantium 
had fallen. This was not now a very important event in itself, but 
it gave him an opportunity of displaying to his army a good omen 
for the success of the coining campaign against Albinus and of 
giving to his enemies a conspicuous warning. In 193 Byzantium 
had opened its gates to Aemilianus, and Severus now ordered its 
magistrates, as well as the soldiers within its walls, to be put to 
death; and besides confiscating the property of its citizens, he 
de pri ved it of its * free ‘ status, and indeed x attributed it to Pen n thus 
as he had ‘attributed’ Antioch to Laodicea. Io complete its 
humiliation he razed the principal buildings and demolished its 
walls. By this, Dio complains, he ‘destroyed a Roman strong¬ 
hold and base of operations against the barbarians from the 
Pontus and from Asia,* But no one knew better than Severus the 
military value of Byzantium, and the restoration of the city was 
begun as soon as the demonstration of ruthlessness had served 

his turn. . , . . 

The long siege and defence of Byzantium impressed theimagi 

nation of contemporaries. ’ For three whole years, sap Dio, it 
had resisted the armaments of almost the whole world. It would 
appear that the historian exaggerates in time as well as circum¬ 
stance. The siege, which had begun in the autumn of 193, must 
k„,.„ — AbA -rnvll hpfnrt* rlie autumn of 106 if Dio is right in saying 



He celebrated the occasion ceremonially with military games, 


1 See H. In 
s Jordancs, 

J.R.S. x, 1920, pp. 163-4* 
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as became a formal act in a dynastic programme* This programme 
was carried further when he reached vWinadum* the capital of 
Upper Moesia. The previous year, when he was still in the East* 
he had announced himself to have been adopted into the family of 
Marcus Aurelius, so entering a line of deified emperors; and he 
had made good an awkward gap in the series by causing his army to 
proclaim the deification of his Antonine predecessor and 1 brother/ 
Cammed us 1 , whose memory had been condemned by the Senate. 
The dynastic legitimation and religious sanction which he had 
thus associated with his rule were now formally communicated to 
his elder son } Sepdmius Eassianus, known as Caracalia 3 ; he was 
proclaimed Caesar by the army in place of Aibimis under the 
name of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 

Meanwhile Albums had crossed the Channel with the bulk of 
the British garrison—three legions and auxiliaries—-and had 
gained a victory over a Lupus 5 who was apparently legate of 
Lower Germany, This would bring a great accession to his 
strength, for the Lower Rhine and Btrlgic Gaul seem still to have 
been the chief recruiting-gyound for die auxiliaries of the British 
army* But Gaul was not unanimous in his support 1 , and Treves 
appears to have been held against him 5 as he passed south into the 
valley of the Sadne* He established himself at Lyons* where the 
garrison, the Thirteenth Urban Cohort, came over to his side, 
though the governor of Lugdunensis refused to recognize him 
and quitted the province 8 . On the other hand, he had the support 
ol the governor of Hispania Tarraconensis, L. Novius Rufiis 7 , 
who had a legion, VII Gemina, at his disposal. And in the West 
generally, the prevailing opinion was ready enough to credit him 
with the political virtues set forth in the coinage which he now 
issued from a mint at Lyons. 

But Sever us knew that the real field of political action was the 

1 For Scorns as dhi M. Pii /. in 195 cf M.-S.rv, l t p, g<y no. 65 * p. 185, 
no. 686. For the dei lied ancestry in the me year, with Com modus ^ dtvus 
and frater % cf CJ+L, vm, 9317. 

2 For convenience this name is used throughout, though it was not 
applied to him until after he became Emperor fp. 48), At ehis time he was 
eight years old. 

1 Dio Lxxn t 6 f 2. Presumably he is the Viriug Lupus who appears 
presently in northern Britain (p. 38). 

1 Cf. the escapade of Numcriantis related by Dio i-xxvi* 5* 

5 This is probably what is referred to in Dessau 419. 
n For his restoration by Severns cf Dessau 1152, 

7 CJ.L u, 4125. He was later put to death by Scverus (S.H.A. 

1 2 * 7 )' For opposition to Severus in Spain cf Dessau 1140. 
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Senate House at Rome, where the party of Albinus was predomi- 
nant and only awaited a favourable occasion to avow itself and 
assume control. He therefore decided, probably at Poetovio, to 
leave his army and to hasten south to Rome, At the sam e time he 
detached a force to hold the western passes of the Alps, so closing 
to Albinus the direct routes from Gaul into Italy and keeping open 
for himself communication between Rome and the main body of 
his own army, which he sent forward into Gaul through Noricum 
and Raetia. At Rome he obtained from the Senate a denunciation 
of Albinus as a public enemy. A dedication by himself to the 
deified Nerva as his ancestor 1 , and the issue of a coinage which was 
not content to proclaim conventional virtues but advertised the gifts 
and games with which he now gratified the populace, were further 
moves in a political campaign which closed before the end of the 
autumn with a ceremonial departure, preceded by public vows for 
his safe return. Taking the available strength of the City garrison 
with him, he set out to rejoin his army, which by now had advanced 
into Gaul. 

From Poetovio westwards tire army seems to have followed a 
route through Noricum and Raetia along which Severus, with 
cynical calculation, had put the roads into good repair the previous 
year; this crossed the Noric Alps to Salzburg, from which it ran 
by Augsburg to Windisch, From Windisch the direct route to 
Lyons ran by Avendhes to the valley of the Upper Rhone, but the 
strategy of the Severan army seems to have been to envelop 
Lyons by striking northwards into the Sequani country and 
following the valley of the Doubs by Besanfon to the Sadne at 
C ha Ion, for the first indication of its presence in Gaul points 
to Toumus, only some fifteen miles down stream from Chalon 
and about sixty miles north of Lyons. 

At lournus (Tinurtium) the Life of Severus places a first vic¬ 
tory won against Albinus, and the fact that Severus assumed two 
imperial salutations (the ninth and tenth), apparently in close suc¬ 
cession, before he left for the East on his second Parthian expedi¬ 
tion 2 , implies that an important success had preceded the concluding 
battle at Lyons. It is in itself improbable that his army would be 
allowed, without a struggle, to take command of the valley of the 
Saone, for this meant the almost complete envelopment of 
Albinus, who was already shut out from Italy by the occupation of 
the Alpine passes and now found himself cut off from his base in 

1 Dessau 418. 

1 C£ J. Hasebrock, Unttrtuckungen lar Qeschichte del Kd fieri Sepfimiut 
Seller hi, p, 9S. 
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northern Gaul and Britain. He was, in fact, virtually shut up in 
Lyons a and it was in the immediate neighbourhood of the city, 
presumably on the line of the road from Tournus, on the right 
bank of the SaSne 1 , that the final battle took place on 19 February 
197. It ended in the decisive defeat of Albinus, who put an end 
to his life when he found that he was surrounded and escape 
cut off. 

It was hardly to be expected that his army would be able to 
withstand the solid strength of the Danube legions. Dike the 
Syrian legions in the army of Niger, the British garrison can only 
have been the nudeusof a composite force, if Dio 3 is right in saying 
that in numbers the army of Albinus equalled that of Severus, 
Large contingents must have been raised in Gauh Since the civil 
wars of 69 the localization of the several army groups had been so 
intensified by local recruiting that each of them now carried with 
it, in any political action which it might take, a large civilian 
population* not only from the neighbourhood where it was 
stationed but from the wider area whence it drew its recruits. 
If such regional feeling encountered resistances within its own 
range, these were not due to any attachment to the centre but were 
merely symptoms of a smaller within a larger particularism 3 * 
Neither Dio nor Herodian emphasizes the wars ot 19 3 —7 a 
violation of a common patriotism, and Herodian presents the 
combatants rather as regional or racial groups than as members of 
the same State 4 . Native of a Punic town in Africa, Severua would 
be no less conscious than an Eastern like Herodian of the strength 
and danger of regional feeling, and he must also have been 
aware of the absence of any Roman patriotism powerful enough 
to react against it effectively. Both in the East and in the West 
he had seen individuals and communities favour the nearest 
claimant to the throne from no motive but self-interest, or acquiesce 
from mere supineness. If he treated them with much the same 
severity as the active combatants, they had given him reason to 
believe that the only means of holding the Empire together was 
military constraint, and eveuj in the immediate circumstances, a 
systematic terrorism, 

Lyons was handed over to the soldiers, who sacked and burned 
it, while tiie cohort on garrison there, XIII Urban a* was replaced 
by detachments from the four legions on the Rhine & . The head of 

1 Cf. C. Jiillian* Ffijtctrc de la Gault* JV, p. 516* n. r. 
s Dio lxxvi, 6j i + 
a Cf. Herodian m k 2, 7, and 3, 3, 

1 C£ Herodian m f 2, 2; 4, 3* 7, 2* 


Dessau 9493. 
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Albinus was sent to Rome* as Niger's had been sent to Byzantium* 
as a warning to those who persisted in their hostility. The warning 
would be addressed particularly to the senators, upon whom it 
seems to have produced an immediate effect., for an inscription 
proves that they sent an embassy to Severus at this time 1 . The 
embassy was sent to Germany* which shows that Severus himself 
was in the north directing the measures being taken against those 
who had favoured Albinus in Britain and in Gaul. It is to this 
period that Herodian assigns the division of Britain into two pro¬ 
vinces 3 . The fact that these were so delimited as to divide the 
garrison between them (p, 36) indicates that the object aimed at 
was the same as in the partition of Syria—the prevention of a 
military challenge such as had come from Albinus and Niger. 
Since die Rhine legions had long been divided between two pro¬ 
vinces, there was now no formidable army in the West under a 
single command. 

Master of the West as well as of the East, Severus proceeded to 
carry on a systematic persecution of his political enemies* which 
was continued all over the empire for ten years Math a relentless¬ 
ness that provoked grave disorders. But the principal object of 
his resentment was the Senate. He had taken a considerable risk 
to secure its decree of investiture, and with that he believed he had 
the right to expect that opposition anywhere would be discoun¬ 
tenanced. Yet an actual majority of its members had continued to 
favour Niger or Albinus, and by this hostility had negatived the 
effect of the official decree upon the general opinion* 

Early in June he rode into Rome 3 at the head of a large body of 
troops. There was no surprise when he took the occasion of the 
first meeting of the Senate to address to it an oration in which he 
announced his own policy by commending the severity of Marius, 
Sulla and Augustus, He put the policy into action by sentencing 
to death twenty-nine of the senators who had supported Albinus. 
The confiscated estates of these and all other political enemies* in 
the East as well as in the West, passed into a newly instituted 
exchequer* the res private, which was at the personal disposal of 
the Emperor (pp. ay—8), He had need of abundant funds; besides 
making another distribution to the populace of the capital* he gave 
a donative to the army and increased the pay by one-third. To the 
legionaries he granted also a formal recognition, hitherto denied 
them, of unions contracted with local women, while on active 

1 Dessau 1143. 

1 Hewlian m* 8, 2. 

* Cf. Dessau 11S5. 
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service, and he extended to the under-officers {principalcs ) as well 
as the centurions the privilege ot' wearing the gold ring, which had 
been the badge of the equestrian order. This did not now confer 
upon them equestrian rank, but it was a mark of the Emperor’s 
intention to make the army a recruiting-ground for the order, and 
therefore for the imperial civil service. The scheme of government 
which he had in mind was one which should be based upon the 
army and should rise through the equestrian hierarchy to find its 
point ot unity and control in the emperor’s sacrosanct authority, 
derived from a series of deified ancestors and transmitted by 
dynastic descent. He compelled the Senate to decree the deification 
ot Commodus which the army had proclaimed in 195, to con¬ 
firm the title of Caesar and the Anton ine name conferred upon 
Caracalla by the army in 196, and to add the title of imperator 
dtstinatiu 1 . 

Before the end of the summer of 197 the Eastern campaign was 
resumed. Vologases, seeking to recover the ground lost to the east 
of the Euphrates and to placate the resentment of his vassals at the 
Roman encroachment, had overrun Mesopotamia and laid siege 
to Nisi bis, and Severus had decided to complete the settlement of 
the Eastern frontier. Part of his army, no doubt the main body, 
would have been sent on from Gaul to follow the line of the Danube. 
The force which he had led to Rome was transported by sea from 
Brundisium, On the approach of the Roman army, Vologases 
raised the siege of Nisi bis and withdrew. Thereupon Severus 
returned to the Euphrates, down which he proceeded south- 
eastwards. The advance had now assumed the character of a 
triumphal procession; Seleuceia and Babylon were entered without 
challenge, while the feeble resistance which Ctesiphon offered 
merely gave an occasion for plunder to the troops and for a 
massacre of the inhabitants. 

This unresisted advance into the heart of Parthia, a region 
which there was no intention of occupying permanently, was in 
reality a demonstration, which reached its visible conclusion when 
the Parthian capital lay in ruins. It was a demonstration intended 
to impress not only the Oriental princes but also the population of 
the Empire. By the title of Parthicus Maximus which he now 
assumed Severus announced to the Roman world a mili ar y 
triumph such as might be expected to obliterate the memory of 
the civil wars, and he made use of this auspicious moment, with 
his customary sense of the occasion, to accomplish the last act of 
his dynastic programme. The army proclaimed Caracalla joint 

1 CF. Dessau 8914. 
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Augustus with himself, and tranferred the title at Caesar to his 
younger son Gets 1 . 

It was now early in 198. In a region where supplies for an 
army were hard to find, it was advisable to return by a different 
route from that by which he had advanced; he led his troops 
northwards for some distance up the Tigris, and then struct west¬ 
wards into Mesopotamia. Here he encountered unexpected resis¬ 
tance at Hatra, which he made two unsuccessful attempts to take, 
the second in 199. In the course of that year, however, the cam¬ 
paign as a whole was successfully concluded 2 . By impairing the 
prestige of the Arsacids, as it turned out, he had prepared the 
way for the more formidable power of the Persian Sassanids, who 
were soon to displace them on the throne of Parthia. But at least 
he now made good a claim which Dio attributes to him in 195; 
he created a great bulwark to the Euphrates frontier of Syria. 
Oarhofine, it is true, he was content to leave in the grateful hands 
of Abgar IX as a client kingdom, but he enclosed it within a 
province of Mesopotamia so delimited as to provide an outer line 
of defence which left the Euphrates at Circesium to follow the 
valley of the Chaboras to its junction with the Djaghdjagh at 
Thannuris, whence it ran eastwards by Singara to the Tigris, the 
upper course of which it then followed north-westwards. Resaina, 
where the routes from the Euphrates crossings at Zeugma and 
Nicephorium converged on the way to Nisibis, became a ‘colonia. 
Nisibis itself, a * colonia' since 195, was the capital of the new 
province. The procurator there was presently succeeded by an 
equestrian prefect who was governor of the province, and estates 
also were given command of the two recently enrolled legions, 
i and III Parthicae, which formed the garrison. 

Meanwhile Scverus himself must have left Mesopotamia, after 
the second siege of Hatra, about the middle ol 1 99 > by the end 
of the year he was in Egypt, after having spent some tune in Syria, 
Palestine and, perhaps", Arabia. On this journey he pursued his 
policy of conciliating provincial opinion, but, now as always, policy 
was combined with personal considerations. lyre, which was 
raised to a ‘colonia’ with the ius Italicum, and the ‘colonia ot 
Heliopolis which was now given the same fiscal privilege if it had 
not already' received it in 195, were both cities which had declared 

1 Parthkus Maximus seems to have appeared on the coinage about the 
turn of 197—198, occurring first with /mp. .V* For Caracalla as Augustus 
before 3 May 198 cf. Dessau 24851 for Gets as Caesar before 29 August, 
cf. Dattaxi, op. (it. 408 1 — 2 . 

* Cf. Ann. /pig. 1916, no. 46 0 J an ‘ lo0 )i Dessau *‘86. 
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for him in the civil war, l f in his treatment of Syria as a whole he 
was able to forget that it had supported Niger, it was because, with 
the removal ot his rival, he became conscious of the claim it had 
upon him as the native land of his wife Julia Domna. The remains 
of imposing buildings, both sacred and secular, testify that it 
entered now upon a new period ot prosperity (p. 551). From Syria 
he may have gone to Arabia by Palmyra, which probably received 
its rank as a cahnisi iuris Italia in this reign. He visited Palestine, 
and there also he gave the cities reason to be grateful. Sc baste 
(Samaria) was made a ‘colonia,’ while in Judaea Eleutheropolis 
and Diospolis (Lydda) date the beg inning of their era as cities 
from 199, and on the coinage which they now issue bear the 
Emperor s name as an honorary tide. And this was a flourishing 
period for the synagogues. 

From Palestine Severus went by sea to Egypt, it would be in 
obedience to his instructions, or in deference to his known wishes, 
that Arrius Victor, the epistrategos of Tower Egypt, instructed the 
itrategoi of the nomes to see that the burden of maintaining the 
Emperor’s suite and soldiers should not tall unfairly upon the 
native population 1 . Sever us recognized that the condition of the 
villagers at this time was bad enough without the addition of a 
fresh burden owing to exactions and violence on the part of 
imperial officials, and he issued regulations to protect them against 
such abuses in future 2 . On the other hand, the institution of a 
council in the metropolis of each Home seems to have been intended 
primarily to make a larger number of the richer class liable for the 
performance of local and imperial liturgies 3 . It was now also that 
Alexandria was given a council of the municipal type. Another 
episode in the history of Alexandria that is associated with the 
name of Severus is the departure of Clement, the head of the 
Christian catechetical school there, as the result of action taken 
against the Christians in Egypt, as elsewhere, in accordance with 
an imperial constitution, or constitutions (201-2), which sought 
to put a stop to Jewish and Christian propaganda by making con¬ 
verts liable to severe penalties (p. 481). In 201 the Emperor 
sailed from Egypt to Antioch 1 , where he gave the toga virilis to his 
son Caracalla, now 7 in his fourteenth year, and designated him 
consul with himself for 202, When they entered upon office at 
the beginning of the year, they were still at Antioch, which was 
restored to its former dignity in commemoration of the event. 

1 P.S.l. 683, * Prctsiglce, Sarnm/ibuch, +284. 

a For tliis reason the institution of tfovkai did not contribute to local 
harmony j cf F. Oxy. itn, 1406. 1 1 . 0 . xiv, 917. 
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for Mm in the civil war. I f in his treatment of Syria as a whole he 
was able to forget that it had supported Niger* it was because, with 
the removal of his rival* he became conscious of the claim it had 
upon him as the native land of his wife Julia Domna. The remains 
ot imposing buildings, both sacred and secular, testify that it 
entered now upon a new period of prosperity (p. 551). From Syria 
he may have gone to Arabia by Palmyra, which probably received 
its rank as a cafanui turis Italia in this reign. He visited Palestine, 
and there also he gave the cities reason to be grateful. Sebaste 
(Samaria) was made a ‘colonia/ while in Judaea Elcutheropolls 
and Diospolis (Lydda) date the beginning of their era as cities 
from 199, and on the coinage which they now issue bear the 
Emperor’s name as an honorary' title. And this was a flourishing 
period tor the synagogues. 

From Palestine Severus went by sea to Egypt. It would be in 
obedience to Ms instructions, or in deference to Ms known wishes, 
that Arrius Victor, the epistrategos of Lower Egypt, instructed the 
slrategos of the nomes to see that the burden ot maintaining the 
Emperor’s suite and soldiers should not fall unfairly upon the 
native population 1 . Severus recognized that the condition of the 
villagers at tMs time was bad enough without the addition of a 
fresh burden owing to exactions and violence on the part of 
imperial officials, and he issued regulations to protect them against 
such abuses in future 2 . On the other hand, the institution of a 
council in the metropolis of each some seems to have been intended 
primarily to make a larger number of the richer class liable for the 
performance of local and imperial liturgies 3 . It was now also that 
Alexandria was given a council of the municipal type. Another 
episode in the history of Alexandria that is associated with the 
name of Severus is the departure of Clement, the head of the 
Christian catechetical school there, as the result of action taken 
against the Christians in Egypt, as elsewhere, in accordance with 
an imperial constitution, or constitutions (201—2), which sought 
to put a stop to Jewish and Christian propaganda by making con¬ 
verts liable to severe penalties (p.481}. In 201 the Emperor 
sailed from Egypt to Antioch 4 , where he gave the toga vtrilis to his 
son Caracalla, now in his fourteenth year, and designated him 
consul with himself for 202.. When they entered upon office at 
the beginning of the year, they were still at Antioch, which was 
restored to its former dignity in commemoration of the event. 

1 P.S.L 683, s Preisigke, Summeihash, 4284. 

3 For (his reason the institution of i 3 av\ai did not contribute to local 
harmony; cf. P. Oxy. in, 1406. 1 LG. xiv, 917, 
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Soon after, Severus set out upon the return journey to the West, 
following in the reverse direction the route by which he had come 
east to the victory at Issus. We know from Herodtan that he 
visited the legionary headquarters of Moesia and Pan noma. An 
inscription recording that he and Caracal la reconstructed the 
catmbcie of the legion VII Claudia at Virninacmm 1 suggests that 
he was especially interested in the remodelling of the civil settle¬ 
ments attached to the legionary camps which would now be 
necessary as the result of his grant to the legionaries of legal 
recognition of the unions they contracted with native women, and 
the permission this carried with it to live with them and their 
families- The increased importance of such settlements is seen in 
the fact that, in the reign of Severus, two of them, those at Car- 
nuntum and Aquincum, both previously 'munidpia,' received the 
status of 1 coloniae.’ His movements in this region arc reflected 
also in an improvement of the road-system, especially in Pannonia, 
NoHcum and Raetia. One of the stretches of road now' repaired, 
that from Celeia to Aquileia, would be on the route by which he 
entered Italy. Since he had reached Sirmium by 18 March 3 , 
he had time to be in Rome by 13 April, the anniversary of 
his proclamation at Carnuntum, and presumably the opening 
day of the festival of his Decennalia, which he celebrated this 
year (202). 


III. THE PERSONALITY AND POLICY OF SEVERUS 

His entrance into the city, like all the more public acts of his 
reign, was well timed. His impressive achievement in the East, 
soon to be commemorated, by the arch which still looks down upon 
the Forum 1 , enhanced the celebration of his Decennalia, while the 
stability which nine years of success had given to his rule seemed 
to be projected into the future by the marriage of his son Caracal la 
to Plautilla, the daughter of his Praetorian Prefect, C, Fulvius 
Plautianus, like himself an African. But if the seven days festival 
of April 201 was the culminating point of the reign ot Severus, it 
also brought the career of Plautianus to a climax which challenged 
the eminence of the Emperor. Plautianus had been Prefect, and 
almost continuously sole Prefect, since 197 (or earlier). After 
being honoured by Severus with the consular insignia, he was 

1 Dessau 9105. 1 Herodinn m, 8, 5. For the effect of this 

indulgence at York and Caerleon see p. 42, 

3 If the date and place of the rescript in Cod. Just, n, 31 (31), I are 
genuine. 1 Defeated in 203 (p. io, n. 1). 
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given a seat in the Senate and obtained the consulship itself in 203,, 
with the Emperor's brother, P. Septimius Geta, as his colleague. 
He now exercised a power unequalled even by that held under 
Tiberius by Aelius Sejanus. The fact that his enmity drove 
Severus' masterful wife, Julia Domna, to take cover in the company 
of philosophers is a measure of the influence he had asserted over 
Severus himself by an overpowering force of personality. And if 
relations between the two men became strained, and not for the 
first time, yet the Emperor does not appear to have been able to 
treat his Prefect with decision, and an occasion which presented 
itself in 203 for his personal intervention in Africa may have been 
welcomed as offering an escape from an ascendancy which he was 
unable to confront. 

Ever since the time of Marcus Aurelius the desert tribes had 
been seriously troubling the African provinces and had even 
carried their raids into Spain. To ensure a stricter policing of the 
frontier, Severus had been developing in Tripoli the system, 
begun by Commodus, of establishing outposts beyond the limes 
on oases commanding the caravan routes from the interior. On 
the Numidian frontier also outposts were being established, pro¬ 
bably as a preliminary to extending effective control to the line of 
the Oued Djedi (Nigm), while in eastern Mauretania (Caesari- 
ensis) a new limes was formed by a line of forts along the rim of the 
high plateaux dominating the province on the south 1 . In Tripoli 
the extension of the frontier system seems to have involved opera¬ 
tions against the desert tribes 2 . 

The military base for Tripoli as well as Numidia was the head¬ 
quarters of the Legion III Augusta at Lambaesis. A number of 
inscriptions which indicate the presence of Severus there in 203 3 
testify to his concern to improve the amenities of military life 
and to his interest in the erection or reconstruction of buildings 
by which camp and canape were being adapted to the changed 
conditions 4 . Already the settlement had received a municipal 
constitution; under Severus or Caracalla it becomes a ‘colonia,’ 
like the settlements at Aquincum and Camunturn on the Danube. 
And it was in the reign of Severus that che military area of 

JE- Fabliaus in P.W. iv, Limes, cols. 665-9! sec also the articles of 
J. Carcopino in Rn>ue arehhlopque, v“ ser. xx, 1924, pp, i[& t oa and 
Syria, n, 1925, pp. 30^. 

1 Aurelius Victor, Can. xx, 19, 

* For this and other evidence for a journey to Africa in 203-204 see 
Hasebrock, op. cit. pp. 132-5. 

4 See above, p. ig. 
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Numidia was separated from proconsular Africa and made an 
independent province, of which the legate of the Third legion was 
henceforth governor. Civil life also benefited by the Emperor’s 
personal interest in the African provinces 1 . Many communities 
became cities of municipal or colonial status, while others which 
were already toloniae received the privilege of the Ius Italiatm . 
Among these was the Emperor’s birthplace, Leptis Magna, which 
he also adorned with new buildings. And cultural life was, no 
doubt, stimulated by the presence of the distinguished intellectuals 
whom he assembled from every land 5 . 

By the end of May 204 he had returned to Rome to be present 
at a celebration of the Secular Games 3 . To inaugurate the new era 
thus announced Caracal la and Geta were nominated consuls for 
2<pj. The first notable event of the year was the work of the elder 
brother. Jealous of the power of Plautianus and impatient of his 
control, he produced evidence, probably concocted, of a plot 
against the Emperor and himself. Summoned to the palace on 
22 January 4 , Plautianus indignantly denied the accusation, and 
Severus was not unwilling to believe him; but Caracal la inter¬ 
vened, and the Prefect was killed by an, attendant. His daughter 
PlautilJa was banished to Li pari, where she was put to death on 
her husband’s accession six years later. 

Even after the removal of Plautianus, Severus did not assume 
such a role in the life of the capital as to recover the attention of 
the historians. In the narrative of Dio the most prominent figure 
between the years 205 and 208 is a certain Bulla Felix, the leader 
of a gang of six hundred bandits who waylaid travellers on the 
roads of Italy for two years (206-207). Bulla himself was no 
ordinary brigand, but his trade at this time was all too common. 
During the civil wars the mobilization and dispersal of large 
armies had Hooded the empire with deserters and refugees, while 
the subsequent persecution by Severus of his political enemies had 
driven many of its ruined victims to desperation. Tertullian's 
reference to the tracking down of brigands throughout all the 
provinces 5 seems to have been suggested by the circumstances of 

1 It would appear that trade with the Interior was not only encouraged by 
the policing of the caravan routes beyond the limit but greatly extended by 
the use of the camel (5. Gsell, Man. At. Inter, lx in, 1933, p, 149), a matter 
in which Syrian troops stationed by Severus on the Numidian frontier may 
have had a hand (J. Carcopino, Syria , vi, 1925, p. 148. n. 5). 

8 Philostratus, Fit. Soph, u, 10, 2. 

3 Dessau 5050*1; Nit. digit Stain, 1931, p. 313. 

4 Cftrm. Penh., ed. Dind., r, p. 496; cf. Dio LXXVn, 3, 3. 

s TertuIIian, ApoL 2, 8, 
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the time. In the East the imperial police-gangs (jcoXXijTtWes) so 
harried poor and rich alike, innocent as well as guilty 1 , that they 
soon found themselves confronted by brigands of their own making. 
In Egypt their activity aggravated evils caused by an oppressive 
system of liturgies and requisitions, which was driving the in¬ 
habitants of the villages to abandon their homes and take to 
brigandage; nor had the measures taken by Severus when in 
Egypt (p, 18) provided an effective remedy, for successive Pre¬ 
fects continued to issue edicts directed against brigandage and 
against exactions which provoked it 2 . In Baettca and Mauretania 
the procurators had been given special powers to facilitate con¬ 
fiscation 3 . It is not surprising that from regions as far asunder as 
Africa, Asia, and the Rhineland there is evidence of disorder still 
more serious than brigandage 4 . 

The interior condition of the empire must have given Severus 
more concern at this time than the safety of the frontiers. The 
East had been made secure against the Parthians. On the Rhine 
and Danube there was no immediate prospect of trouble, and we 
learn ot no activity on either frontier more serious than an adjust¬ 
ment of the eastern boundary of Dacia by which the Trajanic 
Htttts along the Alula to the Red Tower pass was replaced by a 
more easterly line, reinforced by a wall, which left the Danube 
below the junction of the Aluta and ran to the Transylvanian Alps 
at Brasso & . In Britain, it is true, the defensive system had collapsed 
after the withdrawal of the garrison by Ciodius Albinus, but order 
was now being restored there by Alfenus Senecio (p. 38), and 
it was not till 208 that the Emperor himself set out for the island 
to crown the work of his legate by a punitive campaign. 

Meanwhile he spent most of hi’s time in Campania, for the life 
of the capital was demoralizing for his sons and probably dis¬ 
tasteful to himself. He busied himself, we are told, with juris¬ 
diction and affairs of State. The chief member of his council was 

3 Fnr Asia cf. the Lydian inscriptions, Kcil and Premerstdn, Dritte Rtitt 
m Denkiehriftm itr Jvittt, Mad. LVn, 1914-15, nos. q, 28, 55 

a For the activity of the KtUttims in Egypt and an ’edict of the Prefect 
Subatianus Aquila.sce P. Oxy. vrn, 1 too. This dales from 206. Cf P. Oxy 
xu, t+oS for an edict against brigandage issued bv the Prefect, Baehius 
Jttodnus, in 210—14. 

a Des&uj 1406? C/-4- 9360. 

* Cf. Dessau +29 (from Sicca Veneria in Africa) and 430 (from Ephesus). 

L Ilf African inscription (Ulces from 208, h rum 1153 we learn that about 
the same time detachments of all the four legions on the Rhine had 10 he 
mobilized, m suppress disorder. 

* Fabric! us, $p. at. 00L 645. 
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Papinian (Aemilius Papinian us), one of the two Praetorian Prefects 
whom he had appointed in place of Plantianus. Other members of 
the council were Paul and Ulpian. The association of the Emperor 
with these great jurists enriched the law with numerous constitu¬ 
tions 1 which made many of its rules more equitable and reinforced 
the humanitarian tendency which had shown itself under the 
Antonines and which was to influence the growth of the law 
throughout the whole period of the Severan dynasty; for although 
Papinian, on the death of Severus, was dismissed by Caracalla, 
who soon afterwards had the satisfaction of seeing him killed by 
the Guard, Paul and Ulpian survived into the reign of Severus 
Alexander to give continuity to the imperial legislation. 

The humanitarian tendency of the jurists, as we shall see, was 
so directed by the Emperor as to serve a political policy. There 
was a political motive also when he chose to indulge his native 
taste for cruelty. If the execution of certain prominent sena¬ 
tors like Quintillus and Apronianus showed him to be ready, 
during these last years in Italy, to give audience to dubious in¬ 
formers and to listen to stories of dreams and magical practices 
as evidence of treasonable ambition, this was not malice looking 
for pretexts but a credulous apprehension of opposition to his 
rule, And more than any of his predecessors Severus regarded his 
own authority as the guarantee of political unity. For, with a 
fateful harmony, his own nature and experience had conspired 
with the necessities of the time to suggest to him a structure of the 
State in which the keystone was the religio-dynastic power of 
himself and his family. 

The picture of Severus which has been transmitted by the his¬ 
torians js made up of qualities which they have occasion to remark 
upon in their narrative of his wars, but they are the qualities dis¬ 
cernible also in his civil policy. Like the conduct of his wars, this 
bears the impress of a single personality, which found in its 
associates, even in the least tractable among them, congenial in¬ 
fluences and appropriate agents, It is noted by Dio that, until the 
derisive encounter at Lyons, Severus had not been present at any 
of the battles of the civil wars. But he was always the motive and 
directive force. The rapidity and range of the movements of his 
troops reflected his own decision of character and his power to 
plan with foresight and upon a large scale. When he took com¬ 
mand himself, as at Lyons and in his foreign wars, his presence 
was the more felt because he expressed adynamic personality with a 

1 Sec A. de Ceulcneer, Esjtti fur la mV et It rig■ne dt Stptimt Shilrt, 
pp. 271-290. 
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conscious sense of effect. There was calculation even in his vices— 
his cupidity, his unscrupulous ness and his vindictive cruelty. 

Cruelty as well as perfidy was commonly attributed to the race 
from which he was sprung, and there were some who called him 
a 'Punic Sulla.* The African town of Leptis Magna, where he was 
born in 146, was a Phoenician foundation which still put up 
Punic inscriptions in the Imperial period; and he himself spoke 
Latin with a Punic accent. His consciousness of his origin and 
his race is proclaimed in his coinage and is evident in his policy. 
To such a man the Roman tradition was alien. He was possessed 
of great intellectual energy and curiosity, and he had acquired, in 
his provincial fashion, a considerable degree of Latin culture, but 
he did not comprehend Roman institutions in their rooted com¬ 
plexity, as these were understood by men who were themselves 
part of the same growth. He judged the Roman world of his day 
by his native instincts and his personal experience, and with a 
realism unembarrassed by historical sympathies or scruples he 
developed certain tendencies which he found there into a simplified 
and logical scheme of government. 

The privileged position of Italy as the historic nucleus of the 
Roman State he disregarded as an anomaly. He assimilated the 
troops there to the frontier garrisons by establishing a legion, 
II Parthica, on the west bank of the Alban lake at Albano, by 
recruiting the Praetorian Guard from legionaries, drawn mostly 
from the Danube, the East and Africa, and by reinforcing the 
cquiies singulars, a personal bodyguard of the emperor instituted 
by Domitian or Trajan and composed of men chosen from the 
auxiliary cavalry regiments. With the exception of the Urban 
Cohorts and the City Watch, the army in Italy no longer repre¬ 
sented Italy in arms, but composed an external coercive force at 
the disposal of the emperor. 

In carrying out this levelling policy, however, he did not pro¬ 
ceed merely by depressing the status of Italy but also by elevating 
that of the provinces. He particularly favoured Syria, the home of 
Julia Domna, and his own native Africa; but for the provinces 
generally he displayed a solicitude which awakened in the local 
communities a revival of activity expressed and commemorated by 
the erection of mon umental buildings, commonly dedicated in his 
honour. It was not that he simply continued the Antonine practice 
of requiring from the officials of the central government a high 
standard ot administration: certain of his measures were designed 
to place the provinces on the same level as Italy. The rule that 
Punic or Celtic, or indeed any native language, could be used in 
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legal documents is known to us from a jurist of this period 1 . To 
provincials Severus granted a larger measure of the relief from 
the burden of maintaining the imperial post which the Italian 
towns had enjoyed since the time of Nerva. In allowing, or con¬ 
firming, to the collegia tentiiorum in the provinces 3 permission to 
associate without special authorization he was extending to them 
a privilege which those of Italy had possessed at least since the 
time of Hadrian. If he revived in Italy the alimentary institutions, 
which had been neglected or suspended under Com modus, he 
gave to those in the provinces, which had hitherto been of a purely 
private character, an official recognition and protection by placing 
them under the charge of the provincial governors 3 . But his policy 
showed itself especially in grants to many local communities of 
citizen status, which placed them politically on the same level as 
the Italian towns, while to some of them, notably in Syria and 
Africa, he gave the Ins I talk am, which assimilated their territory 
fiscally to the soil of Italy 4 . 

The same policy is seen at work at the centre of government. 
For his own major officials the Emperor looked by preference to 
Syria and other Eastern provinces and to Africa; it was usually 
natives of these and the Illyrian provinces who were now selected 
for the equestrian commissions, and it was mostly soldiers from 
the same provinces who were promoted to the higher grades of the 
legionary centurionate, which now qualified, like the equestrian 
commissions, for entrance into the imperial civil service. The 
composition of the Senate was similarly affected. The sons of 
primtpili received senatorial commissions as tribum laticIaviP, and 
the provincial element in the Senate was so increased, mostly by 
the introduction of Orientals and Africans, that the Italian members 
were reduced to a decided minority*. But the effect of this change 
was social and cultural more than political, for the Senate had 
already been brought effectively under imperial control in the 

1 Ulpian, Dig. xxxn, i 1. An official recognition of Celtic is seen also in 
the use of the hug# as a measure of distance not only on the roads repaired 
in Gaul, where it had already been displacing the Roman miUe passus (A. 
Grenier, Arehhlogie galfo-remaine, n, pp. 97—101), but also in the Rhine 
area (K. Schumacher, Siedelungs- tmd KulturgetehkhU der Rheinlande, ir, 
pp. 228 , 230). * Dig . XLVH, 22, 1. s Ii>. XXXV, a, 89, 

4 This policy showed itself also in the position now assigned to provincial 
mints. See H. Mattingly, ‘The Coinage of Se pti mius Se ve rus and his Time’, 
AW, Chr. 5th ser. xu, 1932, pp. 178, 185—6; M.-S. rv, i, pp. 9 - 

5 A. v. Domisiewslti, Die Rangordtrung des rSmssthtii Uteres, p. 17X1 

® To about one-third. See P. Lambreehts, La Composition du Sfrtat 
remain dt Septime Sfvlrt & Dias!titers, pp, 79 
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exercise of such functions as it still retained, and it was now to 
be eliminated as far as was possible from the scheme of govern¬ 
ment. 

^ Even a senator so solicitous of the dignity of the order as 
Cassius Dio has only an historian’s reason to offer for the con¬ 
tinuance of the senatorial magistracies—a regard for tradition 
and constitutional continuity 1 . So far as administration was con¬ 
cerned, it had long been recognized, even by those who belonged 
more Ailly than either Dio or Severus to the central tradition, that 
with the growth of an imperial civil service the survival of sena¬ 
torial privilege involved a complicated and clumsy dualism, and the 
unification of administration through the displacement of senators 
by equestrian officials was a process that had been going on since 
the time of Augustus. This process was continued by Severus 
systematically. 

He broke with the established practice of confining legionary 
commands to senators by placing the three newly enrolled ‘Par¬ 
thian’ legions under the command of equestrian prefects. We have 
seen that one of these legions, II Parthica, was stationed in Italy 
at Alba no, and with the Praetorian Cohorts, the associated equttes 
sitiguitiFeSy the City Watch and the Urban Cohorts, there was now 
an army of over 30,000 men in Italy commanded entirely by 
equestrian officers of the Emperor with the exception of the 
Urban Cohorts, which, as the police of the capital, remained under 
the charge of the City Prefect, who was a senator. The two re¬ 
maining ’Parthian’ legions were stationed in Mesopotamia, and 
this reconstituted province, like its legions, was entrusted to an 
equestrian prefect instead of the usual senatorial legate, on the 
model of the system which Augustus had applied to tfgypt and its 
legionary garrison as 'one of the secrets of despotism.’ And the 
practice was now begun of sending a procurator as acting governor 
(o/ii? or tigenj vices prtiesidis) to Imperial provinces which had 
hitherto been governed by a senatorial legate 2 , a far-reaching ex¬ 
tension of the existing practice by which the senior procurator of 
a province, senatorial or Imperial, was occasionally appointed to 

1 Dio lit, 20 , a, where he speaks in the person 0/ Maecenas. 
a C.i.L in, 16251 of. -got; cf. Cad. Just. tx, 47, % (Caracalla), The 
procurators in charge of the Maritime, Cottian and Poenlne Alps, and of 
pardmia and the two Mauretamas, which had all been pmeuratnria! provinces 
in the first two centuries, are now commonly given the title of prmstj, which 
comes into official use in this period as a general term fora provincial governor 
especially the governor of an imperial province, whether of senatorial or 
equestrian rank (Dtg. t, 18, 1). 
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act temporarily as governor when the proconsul or legate was 
absent or died during his term of office, 

A complete elimination of senators, however, from provincial 
commands which had long been reserved to them was not at once 
possible, and elsewhere Severus contented himself with reducing 
the importance of such functions and the freedom of their exercise. 
He resumed the policy of breaking up provinces into smaller 
units: we have seen that Syria and Britain, the provinces from 
which Niger and Albinus had made their challenge, were each 
divided into two commands, and that the military area of Numidia 
was separated from proconsular Africa and erected into an inde¬ 
pendent province governed by the legate of the legion which 
garrisoned it (III Augusta). And in all provinces alike the freedom 
of the senatorial governors was restricted by the activity of imperial 
procurators 1 . 

The increased activity of the imperial procurators in the pro¬ 
vinces was especially due to an enlargement of the imperial sources 
of revenue and a re-organization of the financial administration. 
Xo meet the difficulties bequeathed to him bv Commodus and to 
cover his own lavish expenditure Severus had tried the usual ex¬ 
pedient of debasing the currency, the silver content of the denarius 
being reduced to about 50 per cent. That this fresh debasement, 
when exploited by speculation, was liable to provoke local crises is 
proved by a decree of the Senate of Mylasa (in Caria) 2 , which 
shows that there it drove the undepreciated local currency out of 
circulation and caused a sharp rise in prices; and Mylasa cannot 
have been alone in this experience. But a rise in prices does not 
seem to have become general 3 , and Severus did not fi nd it necessary 
to have recourse to large or frequent emissions of coinage, partly 
because improved material conditions increased taxable capacity, 
partly because of the wealth that passed into his hands from a new 
source. This was the confiscated property of those who had sup¬ 
ported Niger and Albinus. For its administration a new treasury 
was instituted, the res private prittetpis. The pairimonium had long 
tended to become confused with the fiscus, and now it gradually 
ceased to have a separate administration. The new treasury enabled 

1 in Britain die procurator now appears alongside die governor in 

inscriptions recording the restoration of military buildings. Cf- C.l.L. vit, 
1003 (from Risingham) and Arch. AeL 4th ser. xvi, 1939 (from Chesters) 
for die association of the procurator, Odatinius Adventua, with the consular 
legate, A ! fen us Sencrio. * O.G.I.S. 515. 

* E. Heichdhdm, in Kite, xxvt, 193^-3, pp. 102-4, and Economic 
History (suppi. to Econ. Jotern.), m, 10, Feb. 193 J, pp. 7, 10. 
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Severus to restore the jiscus to solvency by relieving it of certain 
burdens, notably the increased pay now given to the soldiers, but 
administratively it was sharply distinguished from the jiscus by 
being treated, as its name indicates, os the private property of the 
emperor. The procurator in charge of it took rank alongside the 
ration alts af the Jiscus> and such was its importance that its institu¬ 
tion was a decided step, in one department, towards identifying 
the State with the person of the ruler. And finance was a depart¬ 
ment which impinged everywhere on other fields of administra¬ 
tion, Drawing its revenues from estates in all pars of the empire, 
the res private gave employment to an army ot procurators whose 
functions, with those of the fiscal procurators, encroached from 
all sides upon the sphere of the senatorial governors, 

A more direct encroachment by the imperial civil service is seen 
in the enlarged powers given to the Praetorian Prefects* a matter 
in which the ambition of Plautianus may have done much to draw 
out the policy of the Emperor. The control now exercised by the 
Praetorian Prefecture over the Prefecture of the Annona for the 
better provisioning of the army was a re-adjustment within the 
civil service itself. It was by the extended jurisdiction assigned to it 
that the Praetorian Prefecture encroached on the functions of the 
senatorial magistrates. The ordinary jury-courts (guaestianes per- 
petuae), which had continued to meet under the praetors or other 
senatorial presidents since the Republican period, now ceased to 
be held. Since the jurisdiction of the Senate itself was in practice 
confined to cases remitted to it by the emperor (mostly cases 
concerning its own members), the higher jurisdiction passed 
almost entirely to the imperial tribunal. To deal with the in¬ 
creased jurisdiction the circuit within which the City Prefect tried 
cases as the emperor's representative was limited to Rome and 
one hundred miles around, and the rest of Italy was subjected to 
the jurisdiction of the Praetorian Prefects. Hitherto they had 
exercised a summary jurisdiction in cases arising out of their 
duties of police. Now they had delegated to them, in civil as 
well as criminal cases, a general jurisdiction which not only 
covered Italy, outside the sphere of the City Prefect, but also 
included the hearing, vice imperatom t of appeals from the pro¬ 
vinces. After the death of Plautianus, Severus returned to the 
practice of appointing two Praetorian Prefects, The fact that 
one of these was the jurist Papinian indicates the new scope of 
the office. By this change juristic science was made more directly 
than before an instrument of imperial control and justice was 
assimilated to castrensis iurisdictio. 
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Papinian succeeded PJautianus as vice-president of the em¬ 
peror’s council (the consilium principis). The senates cons u item was 
now rarely employed as an instrument of legislation, and the 
jurists of the council therefore sought to give to the imperial con¬ 
stitutions something more than the validity as interpretations of 
the Jaw which had always been accorded to them by a clause of the 
law of investiture, Ulpian was a native of Tyre, and Papinian also 
was perhaps an Eastern, but in asserting that the decisions of 
the emperor had the force of law’ ( iegis vigorem) they contrived to 
find justification for the doctrine within the limits of the Roman 
constitution by discovering legislative power to be inherent in his 
impertum 1 . By its influence upon the imperial constitutions, 
which were framed in accordance with its advice, the council not 
only guided the growth of private law but did much to shape 
public policy and direct administrative action, 2 

The emperor and his council, in fact, now resembled a general 
and his staff, with the equestrian civil servants as their executive 
officers. This simplification of government on a military model was 
accompanied by a militarization of the civil service itself. It was 
recruited not only from men of equestrian family or of the upper 
class in the municipal towns, as under the Flavian and Antonme 
emperors, but also from professional soldiers who had risen, mostly 
from the ranks, to one of the higher grades of the legionary cen- 
turionate. Both elements were now mainly of provincial origin, 
chiefly Illyrian, African or Oriental, but the administrative service, 
working by established rules, was not easily deromanized, and 
those who passed into it through the centurionate—and this was 
the element which tended to predominate—had been formed 
through long years in a traditional discipline. Raised above the 
humble class in which they were born by some capacity for civil 
administration, such men fitted into, and indeed consolidated, 
the hierarchic structure of Roman official life, and if, in their 
uncultured hands, the administration lost finesse and flexibility, 
the military qualities and summary methods which it now acquired 
were not unsuited to the conditions of the third century. 

The absorption of legionary centurions of the higher grades 
into the equestrian service, military or civil, and their increased 

1 Ulpian, Dig. 1, 4, 1, Gains (i, 5) had pointed the way to this 
doctrine. 

s For the adit die inter comites Juggg, tan 1. ofan/ywr, C, lulius Facarianus, 
procurator of the Cottian Alps (Dessau 1353) r a special reason can be given 
(Hirschfeld, Untersuehungen, p. 271, n. aj Hasebroek, op. cit. p, 95), but it 
still illustrates Sever us’ readiness to disregard senatorial privilege. 
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employment in extraordinary commands,, created a new demand 
for these officers, which was met by freer promotion from the ranks 
of the legions themselves. This was not the least of the favours by 
which Severus improved the conditions of military life. The story is 
told by Dio that on his death-bed he advised his sons to enrich the 
soldiers and disregard all others. But this expresses the mind of 
Caracal!a better than the larger policy of Severus, which identified 
the army with the more virile elements throughout the empire and 
aimed at a stricter regimentation of the population as a whole. It 
was a population too large and various to be capable of the patriotic 
devotion necessary to support a burdensome political system by 
voluntary energy, and the citizenship, so far from awakening such 
energy by its progressive extension, had lost its virtue by expansion 
and had ceased to animate in provincial life a directing element 
attached to the centre. It is significant that the discrimination 
which the Roman law had always observed as between privileged 
and unprivileged persons was ceasing to be a distinction between 
citizens and non-citizens, and was being reformulated, under the 
terms haneithres and humiHares , as a distinction between the upper 
official class and the mass of the population. Besides senators and 
equestrian civil servants, the honestiores included the decurions 
and magistrates of the cities, whose obligations, local and im¬ 
perial, were now exacted with a methodical rigour 1 , which was 
directed especially against the more wealthy among them. Cita¬ 
tions in the Digest from the jurists of this period relating to the 
municipal dskaproioi {decempritnff, and the more frequent men¬ 
tion of them in Eastern inscriptions dating from the early third 
century onwards 3 , indicate that the change was now taking place 
by which, from being the occasional recipients of burdensome 
honours, they became personally responsible, as representing the 
council, for the regular financial obligations of their community. 

In the West as well as the East municipal administration had 
long been an increasing burden for a restricted number because of 
the exemptions granted by successive emperors to certain classes; 
but whether exempted by imperial constitution or simply by their 
lowly social condition, the humUiores , with the exception of the 
proletariate of the groat cities, who had little or nothing expected 
of them but goodwill, had had public duties and obligations of their 

Lf 2+> W ^' C ^ < * f5twn ™« l| y from the writings of jurists of this 

. * l| +• 3 > 10 (Ulpiati); l, 4, 1 b, 26 and t, t2, 10 (Herennius Modra- 
timis). 

* Cf. I.G.R.R. in, 60-1, 63, 64“5, 67, 69. etc. 
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own to fulfil; and it is to the Several! jurists that the Digest refers 
tor their systematic formulation^. A stricter control wss exercised 
by government officials over the guilds of merchants and shippers 
who did service for the nnnuna {merauvret fntmenisrii^ oUarii\ 
naykulawf, while the guilds which undertook to provide a fire- 
brigade in their city {Jabri^ tetitonarii^ deudrvphort} were reminded 
that their exemption was confined to working members, and did 
not apply to wealthy adheti seeking an escape from municipal 
burdens 3 . If exemption from such burdens was now extended by 
Sever us to soldiers who had served their time 4 and to the mfom on 
imperial domains, the veterans had military obligations imposed 
upon them (p. 32), while the relief granted to the cohni was to 
ensure that the imperial treasury should receive its frill share of 
the fruits of their labour 3 . And the peasantry in general, besides 
providing labour, had to support requisitions in kind and, in the 
imperial provinces, especially in the frontier areas, had to supply 
the recruits for the army, and in particular for the garrisons of 
their own neighbourhood. 

It_ indeed upon a militarized peasantry that this structure of 
the State was based. The documents which attest the emperor s 
concern to protect the rural population from the oppression of 
officials only serve to show the variety of obligations for which it 
was made liable; and if he encouraged it, by grants of political 
status, to form itself into communities, that was because the com¬ 
munal organization provided a means of exacting these oblige 
dons 6 , just as the collegial organization was now being employed 
to ensure the services due to be rendered by the trading and in¬ 
dustrial population. Many of the peasant communities, indeed, 
were assimilated to military garrisons; such were the Thracian 
foundations which, like Fonim Pizi, served as stations for the cufsus 

1 Dig. l 4 esp, 5 and 6, mainly drawn from the writings of Ulpian, Papin- 
ian, Paul* Modest inus and Callistratus. 

S hi h. 3“9- Dessau 6987, which shows friction between the n&vi- 

enfant of Arles and the officials of the dates from 20t. 

-! * } 9 ^ 9 * P 03 ' ^9^70, set up in 205. The rescript of Severus and 

Canacalla cited in this inscription relares to the ctntmorii of Solva in Noricunij 
but it states the rule as applicable co all to&gia of the kind. Cfi CalJistratus 
-V- t, 6, 6, 12, 

4 Dig. L t $ w 7. 

* Ik Lj, 6^ b t 1 l Under Marcus Aurelius the rule for such cs/imi had been 
muntfstus fiptgt but sin* dnmna psci £ii. L, [, 38, i). 

That these communal obligations included the garrisoning of forts in 
the neighbourhood is implied by the const!mtion of Forum Przi in Thraoej 
see M, Rostovtsefch J.R m 8 . vm^ 1918* p. 26. 
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publicus or for the annona 1 , and the fortified tastclla in which the 
peasantry were being grouped in the frontier area of Numidia*. 
And in resuming the earlier practice of founding settlements of 
veterans 3 , or of settling veterans in existing cities, he gave to these 
new or reinforced communities, along with the colonial name, 
much of the military character and function which the name had 
originally implied, either as elements in the frontier system or as 
supports to the central authority, now represented by himself and 
his dynasty. 

To soldiers on active service, on the other hand, Severus gave 
something of a civil capacity by permitting under-officers to form 
collegia, by regularizing the unions formed by the men with local 
women, by permitting them to live with their families in settle¬ 
ments attached to the camps (pp. 19, 42), by stabilizing such 
settlements and giving to some of them colonial status, and by 
extending the practice of assigning land to frontier units to be 
given out to the men in allotments 5 . By this assimilation to one 
another of the rural population and the troops, Frontier defence 
was passing into the hands of a peasant militia, and the difference 
between the military and civil elements of the State was defining 
itself territorially as a division, and in some measure an hostility, 
between the rural areas near the frontiers and the urbanized 
regions of the interior. 

Severus is censured by Herodian for destroying military disci¬ 
pline by pampering the soldiers. It is true that, in spite of his 
personal hold over them, he occasionally had trouble with his 
troops, but there is nothing to prove that the army lost in efficiency 
during his reign. Modern historians, judging the Severan system 
by the military anarchy which foi lowed upon the end of the dynasty, 
have been inclined rather to blame it for confirming the localiza¬ 
tion of the frontier armies and so facilitating usurpations. But no 
one had better reason than Severus to balance the political danger 

1 For Forum Pjzi see Ditt* 88 o; I.G.R.R. I, 766. See also D. van 
Berchem, Mfmoires de la Societe des Antiquairet de France, lxxx, 1937, 

PP- 182-4. 

1 J. Caroopino, Syria, Vi, 1925, pp. 145-7, 

* Rostovtzeff, Sac. and Eton. Hist. pp. 378, 609-10. For Mesopotamia 
see F, Cumont, Syria, Y, 1924, pp. 351-2. For the settlement of veterans in 
koAuvuu in Egypt, without urbanization, see J. Lcsquier, L'armle remime 

PP* 330-2. 

* For a legionary as tmdutfor prati at Carnuntum, the land being allotted 
to him by a primiptiaris, cf. Dessau 9103. This dates from 205. Tile system 
had been applied in Egypt since the first century (Wikken, Grundzure 

P '3 97 )- 
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of military particularism against the exigencies of frontier defence. 
That he judged it expedient in the circumstances of the time to 
follow a dual policy appears from a comparison of his treatment of 
the army in Italy with his treatment of the frontier garrisons. 

Ihe forces in Italy, as now represented by the reconstituted 
Guards and by the legion stationed at Albano, he had changed 
from an l tali an army to a denationalized, army, with no attach- 
ments except to his own person, and organized in counter¬ 
balancing units commanded by his equestrian officers. The in¬ 
crease in the number of the Guards and the addition of the legion 
not only reinforced the military support of the imperial authority 
at the centre of the Empire but raised to a formidable strength the 
force now available to accompany the emperor when he took the 
held; and the extensive repairs which Sevenis and Caracalla 
carried out on the imperial road-system improved communication 
between Italy and the northern frontier as well as between the 
frontier garrisons 1 . But though provision was thus made for 
military concentrations in emergencies, Sevenis confirmed the 
existing system by which, in normal circumstances, localized 
provincial armies, now limited, with one exception (p. 48), to two 
legions, were responsible for the guard of their own sector of the 
frontier. 

In increasing the employment of the small, highly nationalized 
units described as numeric and in adding especially to the number 
of those levied in the East, Severus did not change the practice of 
sending them to serve on frontiers distant from their place of re¬ 
cruitment. For the formation of such units, largely by forced 
enlistment, and the maintenance of their native composition and 
character were a means of removing from certain unromanized 
areas disorderly or quarrelsome elements, or of employing at 
suitable points troops with special aptitudes, such as the Syrian 
numtri to which he entrusted the guard of the Saharan frontier of 
Numidia 4 . And there was an obvious military reason why some of 
the regular auxiliary units also, such as the various corps of Syrian 
archers, should continue, in spite of their wide distribution, to 
draw their recruits from the area where they were originally 

__ 1 As indicated by the distribution of their milestones in Gaul and Upper 
Germany, die Alpine region, the Danube area, Cappadocia, Syria and 
Africa. Besides the numerous milestones of Severus and Caracalla, there is 
the Antonin* Itinerary, which takes its name from Caracalla, to testify to the 
concern shown at this time for the road-system of die Empire; and the Tabula 
Peutingeriana also may dare from this period, 

1 J. Carcopino, Syria, Vt, p, 118. 

C-A.H. XlZ , 
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raised. But for all other units, legionary as well as auxiliary, he 
developed the existing practice of recruiting for local service. The 
recent increase of the soldiers’ pay may have been found necessary, 
especially since a general rise in prices seems to have occurred in 
the reign of Com modus 1 , to attract recruits in sufficient number 
to maintain the system of voluntary enlistment, and for the same 
reason it may have become more necessary than ever to offer local 
service as an inducement. But in associating the frontier garrisons 
more closely than before with the land in their neighbourhood and 
its native population, Severus may not have been thinking merely 
of the effect upon recruiting. When Severus Alexander continued 
the polity’ of transforming the frontier troops into a peasant militia, 
one of his reasons, according to his biographer, was that the men 
would fight the better for having land of their own to defend. 
Septimius Severus seems to have believed that such local attach¬ 
ments would also stabilize the frontier garrisons, and make them 
less ready than a purely professional army to be marched off upon 
distant political adventures. If the military anarchy that followed 
the death of Severus Alexander belied this anticipation, it must be 
remembered that the system by then had maintained internal 
peace almost unbroken for nearly forty years, and that, with the 
end of the dynasty, it lost its principle of unity. For, more than 
any of his predecessors, Severus made the imperial house, as a 
damns divina, the centre of the religion and discipline of the army 
and indeed of the whole militarized structure which the State had 
now become. 

As an African who had forced his way to the throne of the 
Caesars by a military pronunciamento and two civil wars, after 
well over a hundred years of a regular succession, Severus was 
conscious of the need for a legitimation more potent with public 
opinion than the reluctant recognition he had extorted from the 
Senate. It was for that reason that he had professed himself to 
have been adopted into the Antonine family as son of Marcus 
Aurelius. It was in the tradition of his race that even a fictitious 
genealogy, such as he and Caracalla arc given in inscriptions, could 
make a man a true member of a kin, and if there was no precedent 
in Roman practice for a posthumous adoption, that would be no 
great difficulty when it was the emperor and puntijex maximus 
himself who was the subject of it. The support which the Antonine 
name gave to his dynasty throughout its history is a proof that, in 

1 F Hridicllieim in Klio, xxVr, 1932-3. p. 102; Economic History (SuppL 
to Eieti, yearn,), m, 10, Feb. 1935, pp. 7-8, to. See below, p. 362. 
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popular opinion at all events, the adoption produced all the effect 
of a valid act* It made Severus the heir and continuer of a line ©f 
deified emperors* This character he assumed with the conviction 
of a man who regarded himself as predestined to rule. If he did 
not commission a work which Cassius Dio wrote on the dreams 
and portents which foretold to him his future greatness, he must 
have supplied the material for it. He had accepted an assurance 
that he had a royal horoscope, and he had married Julia Domna as 
his second wile because she was similarly favoured. 

This conjunction of the stars brought together a native of a 
Phoenician colony and a Syrian who was the daughter of the 
hereditary prince-priest of the baal of Emesa; and with their 
accession a Semitic dynasty came to occupy the throne for over 
forty years* It was as if the spirit of ancient Assyria had taken 
possession of the palace to make the Empire subject to a bureaucracy 
which should be the executive of a divine authority transmitted 
through a dynastic succession. In such a system there would be 
no place for a Senate or for the principle of delegation by the 
State, and it was a sign that this notion of government now tended 
to prevail that the title do minus came to be generally applied to 
the emperor. For this term, when given its full value, implied an 
authority which was undelegated, and which, therefore, as the 
contemporary Fertullian insisted, presented itself as divine 1 . 

.Because of this implication, TertuIlian notes, the title had been 
rejected by Augustus when he founded the authority of the Roman 
ruler on the magisterial imperittm delegated by the State. In prac¬ 
tice, however, he and his successors had permitted or contrived 
that it should appear as a power emanating from a domus do mi norum 
to those of their subjects who were accustomed to such a form of 
government, and it was this notion that tended to become pre¬ 
dominant with the Scveran dynasty. But the original character of 
the imperial authority was not easily eliminated. The jurist Ulpian, 
whose political opinions were formed as a member of Severus 1 
council, in the very act of asserting the authority of the ruler to 
be absolute, describes it as conveyed to him by delegation from 
the State; and this principle implied that the Senate, as the 
only regular organ of delegation, should survive as an essential 
element ot the constitution, however reduced its administrative 

1 jfK 34 - F or the tfivmizatton of Severus and Julia as Sol and Luna on 
the coinage cf. M.-S. iv, i, p. 75 and p. 161, no. 522; pp. 218,220 iq., nos. 
36» 5 2 , 59, etc. Ih, pp. 208-9, nos. 858-^, for the assimilation of Julia as 
mater Augg, 10 CjMc as mater drum. For die dynastic propaganda on the 
coinage ci. J. Vogt, Die Alexandria! schett Afunrea, 1, pp. 166—7. 
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role might be. If Severus himself made his army the mouthpiece 
of his dynastic scheme in the early part of his reign, he took the 
precaution of having the mi litary proclamations formally con firmed 
by the Senate; and even the army spoke, in theory, for the State, 
And it was anxiety about the general assent to the dynastic sue* 
cession on which he had set his heart that made him seek to cover 
up the mutual animosity of Caracal! a and Get a with protestations 
ot ‘Concordia’ on the coinage, and finally decide to remove them, 
with their mother, from the temptations and gossip of the capital 
to the discipline of the camp. He looked to Britain for a military 
success which he might use for political purposes, as he had used 
his Parthian triumph ten years before, Bv the prominent place 
given to his sons and especially to Caracal la, the coin-issues com¬ 
memorating the British campaigns agree with Dio 1 and Herodian 2 
in suggesting that in his personal intervention there the ageing 
emperor was thinking more of his dynastic project than of cond£ 
lions in Britain, where his legate, Alfenus Senecio, seems to have 
had the situation well in hand before he himself crossed to the 
island in 208. 


IV. SEVERUS AND BRITAIN 

The withdrawal of the British garrison by Albinus in 196, 
besides precipitating a civil war, had left the province at the 
mercy ofits enemies, who did not fail to take advantage of the 
opportunity. The activity of Severus and his legates in Britain was 
therefore directed to two ends—the lessening of the danger of 
another challenge from a British governor, and the restoration of 
the defensive system, 

Herodian s statement that Britain was divided into two pro- 
vinces is confirmed by Dio and a number of inscriptions 2 , where 
the provinces appear as Britannia Superior and Britannia Inferior 
and as so delimited that the legion 11 Augusta, which had 
its headquarters at Caerleon in South Wales, and XX Valeria 
Victrix at Chester were in Upper Britain, while the York legion, 
VI Victrix, was in the Lower province 4 . As in the later arrange¬ 
ment represented by the Notitia Dignitatem, York would be the 


1 Dio lxxv«, u,t (cf. 14, i). 

2 Herodian m, 14, 2 (cf. in, 5, 1). 

,XP iQ t Vl j 3 ’ C.t.L. in, 69951 vn, 280 (cf. 281)5 vm, 1578, 2080, 
2,06, 51805 Ann, 192a, no. 116 (cf J.R.S, xi, 1921, p . t0 2). In the 
Antaune Itinerary die heading ot the British section, ‘Iter Brittaiiiarum' 
may be due a later recension. 

* Db LV, 231 C.I.L. vm, 2080, 5180. 
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In a.d ? 197 Britain waj divider! into two provinces, ^ii{>*rnur ami Inferior 
It B known thal Superior mil I « J Led QrmseEstET and Wain, and inferred 
dmt it also included SriUtll-e^Hirn s_nd South-wTStrm "En gl an d; it 
known that I nfer lea included York and Eincoln, and Inferred that It in¬ 
cluded East AngLa and extended to the Northern frontier. (Waiting Sr 
miy rrpmxH A line Of dwBittrr.ulmn bet«™i them.) Of llir four pro- 
Trinrisi th-at u r £ ftstet irctder OiociirEiait Cunfftantmc,. we know tile 

tuuucs—Britannia Prim a nod Sccnnda, Mludnaa LansanBnsis anil Ftavia 
CafiSiEiensia—but we do no’s knew fchsir position or limits. 



































































































I, IV] THE DIVISION OF BRITAIN 37 

base for the system of the Wall and the supporti ng forts behind it 1 * 
except that those in south Lancashire, as far north perhaps as the 
Rabble, would no doubt be controlled from Chester. As Lincoln 
was included with York in Lower Britain 2 , the boundary between 
the two provinces seems to have run north-westwards trom a point 
south of Lincoln to a point north of Chester. This division would 
imply that Lower Britain would normally be a praetorian province 
governed from York by the legate of the Sixth legion, who would 
henceforth rank as a provincial legatois pro prat tore* Such seems to 
have been the position of the Claudius Paultnus who appears in an 
inscription from High Rochester as l&g&tus pro pr&etorg in 2 2 o\ 
whose headquarters are given elsewhere as fid legiort^ts 
and who was apparently of praetorian rank 3 . 

But if the immediate sphere of the consular legate was now 
defined as Upper Britain, with its two legions, he would exercise 
some measure of control over the praetorian province 6 , where 
detachments of his legions were always liable to be employed, and 
he would presumably take command there when circumstances 
required a large legion a ry concentration in the north. Such cir¬ 
cumstances prevailed more or less continuously throughout the 
reign of Severus, and this would account for the fact that the two 
legates of Severus whom our evidence proves to have been active 
in the north, Virius Lupus and Alfenus Senecio, were both con- 
sulars and must therefore be presumed to have been legates of the 
upper province* if Herodian is right in attributing the division ol 
Britain to the year 197 and if the arrangement indicated by Dio 
and our epigraphic evidence was the original one r . 


i C.LL . vm, 2766 (Dessau 2762), mentions a prefect who commanded 
Cob. II Asturum in Lower Britain. This cohort was in garrison at Aestca 
on the Wall in the Sevcran period ( CJ.L . vn f 732, dating; from 2^,. I he 
evidence of inscriptions proves unity of command in the early third century 
over the whole system of the Wall and Its outposts from east to west, and over 
supporting forts behind it. See E. B. Birley, Arch. AeL 4th scr. I 934 . 

p* 132. , 

a Am, ipig;* 192a, no, 116 (cf J.R.S+ xi* 1921^ p. 1^2). - 

* %xl 4 ™, 1937, p. 247, no. 7. * C. 1 M xnr, 3162. 

6 For his career see also Eph , Epig. rx, ioi 2- 

6 Cf CJ.L. vn, 280, for the presence at Greta Bridge, which must have 
been tn Lower Britain, of a bentfidarius tmsutffriijrmMCWt supports. 

7 The passage (lv, 22-4) in which Dio describes die distribution of the 
legions in his day was written, or revised, after the death o v verus, as 15 
shown, for enramplc, by its placing the Bngetio legron, I Admtrue, tn Lower 
Pannoma, an arrangement which did not come into effect until the reign of 
Caracal la; and none of the epigraphic evidence for the dtvision of Britain 
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\ irius Lupus appears in Dio as dealing with the tribes beyond 
the northern frontier and he is mentioned in two inscriptions From 
Yorkshire 1 , one of which dates from 1 97 or die early part of 198. 
The situation which confronted him was a serious one. The whole 
military system in the north, from the Wall and its outposts to the 
legionary bases of York and Chester, had been laid in ruins. The 
Yorkshire inscriptions tell of repairs done at Ilklcy and at Bowes, 
and it would be under Lupus that the headquarters at York were 
restored. But it would appear that the depicted units of his pro¬ 
vince had not yet been brought up to normal strength, for Dio a 
tells us that he was reduced to purchasing peace from the Maeatae, 
a name by which the tribes of southern Scotland were collectively 
known at this time. 


After 204, the year in which Severus returned to Rome from 
Africa, there is more evidence to show that active measures were 
being taken to deal with the situation. An inscription of 205 t ^TU 
of successful operations in Brigantian territory 3 , and Dio, writing 
of the year 206, alludes to victories in Britain 4 . This activity is 
reflected in the coinage of 206-7, in which it is especially con¬ 
nected with Cara calk, who seems to have been in Britain at this 
time 6 . But the restoration of the defensive system appears to 
have been mainly the work of Alfenus Sencrio/who is mentioned 
as consular legate in a dedication to Victory* and is known from 
other inscriptions, one of which dates from 205—7 7 , to have 
rebuilt forts over a wide area in the north. 

Two of these come from the Wall forts of Birdoswald and 
Chesters*. Housesteads, also on the Wall, has yielded fragments 
of an inscription which mentions the name of Severus* while on 


can be dared earlier thin that relating to Claudius Paditiua, whose governor¬ 
ship falls within the reign of' F.lagtbahis. There is thus room for the possibility 
that, when Britain was tirer divided, an arrangement different from that 
indicated by Dio and the epigraphic sources may have been in force until 
the events now to be described had run their course and the situation in North 
Britain hail defined itself. 

I £{*f ru ’ 21 °’ * Dk lxxv, 5l + (p. 3+6 Boissevain). 

L I.L. vn, 200. * Du, LXJfvu, io, 6 . 

. 6 ’ *' , p ' 215 f P'* nos ’ ®+> (both of 2ob]; p. 227, nos. 06, 98 

(both of 107). ft would seem ro have been now that Cara&lla assumed the 
style Imp. it. Cf. C.l.L. x, 5909 (of 207). 

* ^ L ™- 5*3 Epig, tn, P . i 3 2). * Dessau 2618. 

1 ram °J Cumberland and Westmorland Antia. and Arch. Society 
N,b. XXX, 1930, p. 1 99 (cf. y.R.S. xix, t 9 2 9l p. 21 4, no, 3)} Arch, Aet 

1 w 1 lf r, tJldlcJtl " fl Victory referred to above comes from 

the Wall fort of Ben well. 

* Arc ft. Art. 4th ser, rx, 1932, pp. 233—4. 
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a rock near Brampton legionaries have recorded that they were 
quarrying stone therein 207 1 , Together, these inscriptions indicate 
that Severus was responsible for the restoration of the Wall and 
its stations which excavation has shown to have followed upon a 
wholesale destruction. Dio complains of Severus that he associated 
with his own name buildings which he had merely repaired 3 , and 
the vanity of the Emperor and his dynasty in this regard, or the 
desire to flatter it, may well have left some trace in the historical 
tradition. At all events, Aurelius Victor and Eutropius found it 
stated in the source which they employed that Severus was the 
actual builder of a wall in Britain, and from Victor it passed into 
the biography of the Emperor in the Hhloria Augta/a, to recur in 
later allusions to Britain in ancient writers and to misdirect in 
modern times, from Camden onwards, the interpretation of the 
Roman remains between Tyne and Solway. It is known now that 
the building done there in his reign was a work of restoration. In 
this Senecio included the outpost of Risingham in Redesdaie 3 . 
Bewcastle also, some six miles north of BirdoswaJd, and High 
Rochester, on the southern margin of the Cheviots, were recon¬ 
structed about this time. In southern Scotland an outpost to the 
western end of the Wall was provided by a restoration of the fort 
at Birrens*, in Dumfriesshire, though this may not have taken 
place until after Sene do's departure. 

The restoration of the defensive system was not confined to the 
northern area. The walls of Chester were now rebuilt, and Wales 
was partially re-occupicd after having been virtually evacuated for 
more than half a century. T here was much reconstruction at 
CatrIcon. On the north-west coast the fort at Carnarvon was 
restored, and repairs were done to the road from Carnarvon to 
Chester, At Cacrsws, in Montgomeryshire, and perhaps at 
Brecon, both key positions on the lines of communication from 
the coast to the interior, there is some evidence of habitation in 
the Severan period, too meagre to indicate a re-garrisoning of the 
forts, but enough to suggest that they may have served as stations 
for road patrols. There is no reason to believe that the Welsh 
tribes had been giving trouble, and the distribution and character 
of the evidence points rather to a measure of vigilance which 
anticipated possible raids from the Irish, who may indeed have 
taken a hand in the recent disorder. 

But it was in the north, beyond the Maeatae, that Severus be- 

1 CJ.L. V£( f 912. 1 DlO LXXVJ1, 16, 3, 

* Dessau 2618. 

4 Proc. Sac. Axtiq. of Scotland, r.xxtj. 1937-8, 
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Heved the ultimate source of trouble to lie, and he decided to 
make Caledonia his objective when he crossed to Britain in 208 to 
take command in person. Herodian tells us of bridge-making and 
other preparations tor the campaign 1 . That these involved some 
preliminary operations in the field can be inferred from the coinage 
of this year. There Curacalla still plays the leading role, but in the 
Issues of 109 Severus himself comes into the foreground 2 with the 
actual advance into the north. He is said by Dio to have approached 
the extremity of the island, which may well mean that he reached 
the Moray Firth, but though Dio and Herodian both magnify the 
difficulties of the campaign, they have nothing definite to say of 
the movements of his army. No trace of them is discernible until 
the estuary of the Forth is reached 3 ; there the coin-finds from 
Cramond tell unmistakably of activity in the early third century 4 . 
It has therefore been suggested that Severus moved his troops to 
the birth of Forth by sea. Confirmatory evidence comes from the 
mouth of the Tyne at South Shields, where it has been found that 
the fort which protected the harbour was developed in the reign 
of Severus into an important store-base 5 . Denarii of Severus "of 
this year figuring Neptune and Triton may refer to the transport 
of an army by sea 6 , \Ve are on surer ground when we turn to the 
evidence of Severan coins found in Scotland. Outside Cramond, 
these consist of a few hoards from Fife, Kinross and Kincardine¬ 
shire 7 . They seem to indicate an advance into the Aberdeen low¬ 
lands from the Firth of Forth. Indeed, they suggest that Severus 
may not have followed the route that ran north from Cameion, 
but may have crossed the Forth from Cramond into Fife and 
Kinross, and joined the Agricolan route about the Tay, or at some 
point between there and Cameion, by crossing the Qchils or 
rounding their western flank. Whichever route we suppose him 
to have followed to the Tay, the view that he transported his 
troops by sea to a base on the Forth suits the narrative of Dio, who 

1 Cf the ‘Bridge’ type on the coinage of 208 (M.-.S. iv, i , p. 120, no. 

ttji P 1 n0, 7 *^) an ^ 209 (*h p- 284, no. 441 , where for tr. p, xi 
should be run! tr. p. =rii), * M.-S. iv, i, p. 121, no. 231, p, 198, no. 788. 

3 Borens as an outpost to the Tyne-Sdway Wall does not come into the 
reckoning in this connection. The same is true of Risingham and High 
Rochester. From High Rochester the main land-route northwards ran by 
Chew Green, Cappuck and Newstead. The negative evidence of excava¬ 
tion on these sites, especial I v at Newstead, must be regarded as significant. 

4 G, Macdonald, Prnc. osf. An fig, of Scotland, Lrr, 1917-8, pp_ % 13-6. 

5 I, A. Richmond, Arch. At/. 4th ser. xi, 1934, pp. 98—9. 

* M.-S. i', I, p. 120, nos. 2z 8-<); see Volume of Plates v, 230, f, 

7 Macdonald, op, at, pp. 264—76. 
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gives Caledonia as his immediate objective, and refers operations 
against the Maeatae to a subsequent campaign. 

When the operations of 2 09 were over, Sever us raised Geta to 
the rank of Augustus 1 , and all three August! assumed the title of 
‘Britan nicusV as if they regarded the Caledonian campaign as 
decisive. It resulted, Dio tells us, in the Britons being compelled 
to cede a considerable part of their territory 3 . This suggests that 
from a base at Cramond troops may have been stationed along 
the line of the Wall from Forth to Clyde, which had been evacuated 
a generation before 4 . If none of the excavated forts on the Wall 
has yielded coins or other objects of Sevcran date, this negative 
evidence is hardly conclusive against an occupation which cannot 
have lasted much more than a year (p. 42!; and it is possible that 
the second, and more perfunctory, of the two restorations which 
have been noted in these forts, and which has been explained 
as a mere episode in their abandonment early in the reign of 
Com modus 5 , may in reality represent a brief re-occupation in 
209—211. If there was some re-occupation of the Forth-Clyde 
line at this time, the territory which would thus be cut off would 
be that of the Maeatae, and we know from Dio 9 that for some 
reason they suddenly awoke from the quiescence into which they 
had been bribed by Virius Lupus. In 210 Severus sent a force 
into their territory upon a campaign of merciless repression. 
Caracalla must have been in command to judge by his prominence 
in the coinage which commemorated it. 

In 1 1 i the Emperor apparently looked forward to an immediate 
return to Rome'. But the trouble in Britain was not yet over. The 
Caledonians had decided to come to the aid of their kinsmen, and 
the Emperor made up his mind that he must once more take the 
field himself. While he was busy with preparations, he died at 
York on 4 February, Caracalla at once made peace with the enemy. 
If Severus’ design was to conquer the whole island, as Dio says, it 
had come to nothing. It did not even result in an occupation of 

1 I.G. iii, ed. min, toy7. The occurrence of the title on the coinage of 
Geta with his £rst trib. pet. (—209) is infrequent. 

' Not on tile coinage till 21 o t but Severus is given the title in an inscription 
of 209 (Dessau 431). a Dio lxxvii, 13, 4 . 

1 The latest coins from the Wall are of Marcus Aurelius and Ludlla with 
the exception of twn doubtful attributions to Commodus (G- Macdonald, 
The Roman Watt in Scat land, ed. 2, pp. 463—4), 

s Macdonald, ep. tit. p. 479, e Dio lxxvii, 15, 1—a. 

7 M.-S, iv, i, p. 1 22, nos. 246, 247 a (*Fortuna Rcdux"). The \Adventus 
August!' type on a denarius of 210-1 (ib. p. 133, no, 330) appears also to 
have anticipated a return to Rome, 
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any part of enemy country, for Dio tells us that any troops that 
had been posted there were withdrawn 1 . On the other hand, the 
long freedom which the province was now to enjoy from barbarian 
inroads must be attributed in a large measure to the effect pro¬ 
duced by the northern campaigns of the last years of Severus. 
Some credit must be allowed also to the vigilance that was 
exercised under his immediate successors 3 . And this was a time 
when a new development was taking place in Britain, as else¬ 
where, at the legionary fortresses. Excavation at York has indi¬ 
cated that the troops there were ceasing to be quartered in the 
barracks, and similar evidence has come from Caerleon 3 . The 
disuse of the barracks would mean an access of importance for 
the adjoining settlements* and it will have been in the Severan 
period that the settlement at York received the status of a 
1 colon i a 4 / 

V. CARACALLA 

In the coinage of 211 Caracal la and Geta are still connected 
with military events in Britain, and it would seem to have been 
late in the year before they left the island for Rome, where they 
deposited the ashes of their father in the mausoleum of the Anto¬ 
nies and celebrated his dei Ft cation. Caracal la's passion to be sole 
ruler, which had made him await his father’s death with im¬ 
patience, now made intolerable to him the nominal equality which 

1 Dio lxxviu, i, i. The history of Birrcns would seem to run parallel 
with that of the stations on the Tyne-Solway Wall, to which ft served as an 
outpost. As part cb the Y\ all system ft would not be regarded as in enemy 
country, and a continued occupation there would not be a. contradiction of 
Dio's statement, which is borne out by what is known of the other Roman 
sites of Scotland, 

1 Besides evidence fora rebuilding of the amphitheatre at Caerleon under 
Caracal!a or Elagabalus (see below, n. 1), there is the evidence of inscriptions 
for road repairs under Caracalla in Wales and in the neighbourhood of tile 
Wall (C.l.L, vu, 1164, ii 86) and of the restoration of fort buildings in die 
north under both Caracalla (ii, 351, 1002, 1042) and EhgabaJus fib. 828, 
964, 1044-5 ^ JR.S. xxvn, 1937, p, 247, no. 7). 

s for York see JR.S. xviu, 1928, pp. 95-8; for Caerleon, Arch. Comb. 
June 1931, p. 155. At Caerleon the evidence for the disuse of the barracks 
o ioo is the more significant by contrast with the evidence of an i nscription 
from the site of the headquarters building recording restoration under Severus 
(V, E. Nash-Wilh unis. Catalogue of ike Roman Stones found at Caerleon, 
p. 5, no, 2 = C.I.L. vn, ich), and with the evidence for a rebuilding of the 
amphitheatre under Camedia or Elagabalus (EL E. M. Wheeler, ‘The Roman 
Amphitheatre at Caerleon\ Arcfuttohgia, lxxviii, 1928, p. 154), 

1 It was a ‘colonfa' before 237 (J.R.S. xi, 1921, p, tOl). 
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Geta enjoyed by his recent elevation to the rank of Augustus; nor 
did the brothers require the added motive of jealousy for hating 
one another. Such was their mutual dread and animosity that they 
themselves proposed, according to Herodkn, that they should be 
separated by the waters of the Propontis, with Europe and North 
Africa to be ruled by Caracalla, the Asiatic provinces and Egypt 
by Geta 1 . But this was not to the mind of their mother, who felt 
their proposed partition of the Empire like a threat of personal 
mutilation to herself, and who seems to have believed that she 
could maintain between them some semblance of the 1 * Concordia' 
which the coinage still proclaimed. Her sons were under no 
illusion as to each other's intentions, and they took their precautions 
accordingly. At the end of February- 2 12, however, Geta was 
persuaded to meet his brother in their mother's apartment in the 
palace, where Caracalla, by pretending a desire for reconciliation, 
had induced Julia to call them together. Centurions whom he had 
instructed entered the apartment, and when Geta ran to his mother 
for protection he was murdered in her arms. If any of the frontier 
armies were inclined to show hostility to Caracalla, they soon 
thought better of it 5 . In Italy the Alban legion threatened trouble 
for a moment, but it was quieted by a promise of increased pay. 
It would be influenced also by the decided attitude of the Prae¬ 
torians, who were persuaded by a liberal donative to recognize 
Caracalla as sole emperor. The Senate could do nothing but 
accept Cara call a P s story of a plot formed against his life by Geta. 
To celebrate his scape from this alleged plot he issued an edict of 
amnesty in favour of all who, for whatever reason, had been con¬ 
demned to exi le 4 , but Geta*s associates, and many who were merely 
suspected of looking upon hts murder with disfavour, were treated 
as his accomplices and put to death. Among them was the jurist 
Papmian. The agents of the imperial secret service, the speculators 
and jrumenuirii^ spread every-where a sense of insecurity by an 
assiduous espionage 5 * Getas name was ordered to be erased from 
all monuments 6 , and the surviving inscriptions of the period testily 
by their mutilation to the rigour with which the order was 
executed* 


1 Herod iaii iv* 3, 5—g 8 Dio Lxxriif, 2 P 5 with S.H.A, Gita 3, 1. 

s In inscriptions of 212—3 there are protestations of loyalty from several 

frontiers, Including die British ftufitier. for which see E. B. Birley, Arch + 
Atl 4th sen. xi, 1934, pp. 127-31. 

4 Dio ixxvui, 3* 3^ JYlitteis, Chrest. 3781 Dig. l m 2 s 3. ij LW. yust x* 

61, 1* s Dio txxvm* 17, 1-2. 

* See Volume of Plates v p 230, g. 
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Julia accepted the situation, and endeavoured to control and 
direct the behaviour of her elder son. We are told that he had been 
tractable as a boy, but he was not now easily advised. Though he 
was only twenty-five years of age when his father died, he had 
already been Augustus for thirteen years, and this premature 
possession of power had nourished a despotic temper which a 
natural shrewdness and a sharp tongue made the more formidable. 
After the murder of Geta his degeneration was rapid. Along with 
cruelty and duplicity he had inherited, in an exaggerated form, the 
religiosity of his family, and the consciousness of his unnatural act 
afflicted him with superstitious terrors, which drove him to have 
recourse to dubious sophists, whose prescriptions encouraged 
an addiction to magical practices. Ill health contributed to 
the nervous apprehension in which he lived. His mind became 
unbalanced. His habitual mood of sullen and suspicious morose- 
ncss would sharpen into a craving for bloodshed which the slaughter 
of the arena could not appease and which would dri ve him into a 
homicidal fury in which revengefulness appears to have been con¬ 
fusedly combined with religious and moral motives. Prom a 
megalomania in which he saw himself as another Achilles or 
Alexander the Great he would fall into a childish preoccupation 
with trifles which held up the course of ordinary business. 

It was fortunate that his interest in government was fitful, and 
that be was inclined to leave practical matters to his mother or to 
his council 1 . The council continued to direct government ac¬ 
cording to the principles in which its members had been trained 
under SeptimiusSevcrus. Western HispaniaCiterior, including the 
headquarters of the legion VII Gemma at Leon, appears to have 
been made a separate province®. It was probably also before the 
end of Caracal la’s reign that a consular was appointed, virtually as 
governor, <id corrigendum stxmm Italia^ and if the office was still a 
temporary one for which occasion had been given by the preva¬ 
lence of brigandage, it anticipated the regular institution of the 
correeiura, and therefore marked an important stage in the assimi¬ 
lation of Italy to a province. In continuing the levelling policy of 
Scverus the council would meet with no opposition from Caracal la, 
who himself reproduced the paternal type as in a distorted mould 4 . 
The father's dislike of the Senate showed in the son as an open 
contempt. He affected the blunt speech as well as the dress and 

1 Caracalla's dependence upon those about him may explain the emer¬ 
gence about this time of the Freedman remembrancer of the palace as an 
equestrian magister with an vffirium- Cf. P.W, r,v, .Scrtnium, col, 897 sq, 

* Dessau H57i M. Marchetti, Dm, tpig. i.v. Hispanfa, p. 807 ty. 

* Dessau 1159. 4 K lit top jus rai, 20. 
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habits of a plain soldier, and to the militarist policy which he 
inherited he gave a more brutal form. 'No one ought to have 
money but myself/ he is reported to have said, 'and l must have 
it to give to the soldiers/ Actually, he raised the pay of the 
legionaries from 500 to 750 denarii, with corresponding increases 
for the other branches of the service (see below, p. 262). 

This increase of fifty per cent, in the pay of the soldiers, along 
with the frequent donatives with which Caracalla indulged them, 
soon turned the surplus which Severus had left in the treasury into 
a deficit. He followed his father's example of depreciating the 
coinage. The weight of the aureus was reduced, and alongside the 
denarius a new silver coin was put in circulation, the 'Antoni- 
nianus/ which appears to have been rated as a double denarius, 
though it weighed little more than a denarius and a half, and con¬ 
tained no higher a proportion of pure metal than die older coin 
now did (p* 262), Demands upon the rich and upon the dries for 
durum c&ranarium and other extraordinary contributions became 
more frequent, and he increased the regular taxation, raising from 
five to ten per cent, the duties on manumissions and inheritances, 
and suppressing in the case of the latter the exception in favour of 
near relatives 1 . 

Since its imposition by Augustus the duty on inheritances had 
been payable only by those who possessed the Roman citizenship. 
According to Di6\ it was in order to increase the revenue from this 
duty that the citizenship was extended by the "Constitutio Anto- 
niniana* of 212. Dio writes as if this conferred the citizenship 
upon the whole of the free population then inhabiting the Empire, 
but a mutilated text of a Greek translation of the edict men tions a 
class of dcditicii as being in some way excluded^ The retention of 
the Latin term in a Greek version current in Egypt implies that 
it had a recognized technical meaning, defining a political cate¬ 
gory not primarily Eastern* That there was such a category or 
status is shown by the fact that the Lex Adia Scntia of 4 
(VoL x, p. 433} placed certain freedmen 'deditidorum numero.' 
A mark of this status was incaparity to rise to the dtizenship, and 
this disability, and the desire to maintain it, would account tor 

1 That these measures were not ineffective is shown by Dio’s admission 
(lxxx, i z f a 1 ) that at his death he left a large sum in the treasury. 

* ixxviif, 9, 4-5. 

1 P* Giessen 40. Before the words tAw [frtdSviTiictW inf 9 of the 

papyrus there is a lacuna too long (19-22 letters) for any restoration to dbm 
more dun a slight degree of probability. For the nn>st recent attempt at a 
restoration of the text see A. Wilhelm, Jmrr. Jeum, ArtK xxxvtu ¥ 1934, 
p. 179 J ^ For the literature on tbis whole matter see the bibliography to 
this chapter, B (d)+ 
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the express exclusion ot deMt&ii from the benefit of the edict* 
We know of no class of this status at the time of the issue of the 
edict except the freedmen of the Lex Aeha Sen da, but the re¬ 
tention of the status or category meant that new classes could 
be assigned to it subsequently- and, in fact, we encounter at a 
later date a non-citizen class of dtditidi other than the freedmen 
referred to 1 * as well as a non-citizen class which continued to arise 
as the result of defective manumission (the Junian Latins; see 
Vol x, p, 431; xr, p. 829). 

But those immediately excepted from the benefit of the edict as 
dedkids (whether or not they included others than the freedmen of 
the Lex Aelia Send a) were apparently few, and Ulpian 2 , like Dio, 
can describe the edict as applying generally to the (free) popula¬ 
tion of the Empire. Caracal I a announces in the preamble that he 
is showing his gratitude to the gods of the State for their protec¬ 
tion (in the alleged conspiracy of Get a) by bringing them new 
worshippers on a scale worthy of the divine majesty 3 . The notion 
of the rives Romani as a body which perpetuated the worship of 
the tutelary gods of the State had been weakened by the vogue 
of more personal cults. In the re-assertion by Caracal!a of a 
mutual bond between deity and the recognized members of the 
community we may suspect the in flue nee of the Semitic idea, 
especially as the official religion, as the coinage shows, was now 
being given the Syrian, or Semitic* form of solar worship. 

But Caracal la is presen ting as a thanksgiving to the gods a measure 
w hich recommended itself on other grounds. Naturally no finan¬ 
cial motive is mentioned, especially as money w r as a matter which 
he was secretive about; he professed, Dio tells us, to be doing an 
honour to the subject population of the Empire, The grant of the 
citizenship would indeed be little more than an honour. Though 
it opened the way into government service for an increased number 
of provincials, especially Easterns, it can have had little other 
practical effect* In criminal kw the privileges that had once dis¬ 
tinguished the citizen from the non-citizen were now confined to 
one class of citizens—the AoMesiwres^ and even they could no 
longer claim as a right to be referred from the courts of provincial 
governors to the tribunal of the emperor 4 * Neither in criminal 

1 As early as a.p, 23aj cf, Dessau qtfi4* s Dig . i M 5, 17, 

2 CC Wildcen, Chreit. 9&, which dares from 215, for the introduction of 
the cult of juppirer Capitolinas into Egypt at ArsInoC* For its probable 
connection with the edict see Wildcen* GrmdsL p. u6. 

4 That is, as judge of first instance. This resulted front a delegation of im 
gtadii by die emperor to all provincial governor^ the limits of a governor's 
competence now depending upon the terms of delegation. 
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nor in private law was there any abrupt movement towards a 
unitary system 1 , a tolerant accommodation between the Roman 
rules and non-Roman institutions in their local varieties continuing; 
to be the practice of the provincial governors, as directed by 
juristic opinion embodied in Imperial instructions. 

It is true that by approximating the Empire formally to the 
politico-philosophical ideal of a universal community of equal men 
the edict impressed the imagination of later ages, but even in the 
political sphere it merely marked the end of a process. In practice 
it made so small a change that it was not much noticed by con¬ 
temporaries, and officially it was made so little of that it has left 
hardly any trace upon the coinage. No doubt the very slight¬ 
ness of its effect testifies to the magnitude of the development 
o± which it marked and symbolized the completion. But the 
policy of enfranchisement, once the controlled instrument of a 
liberal statesmanship, had come by now to express merely an 
inevitable recognition of the increasing preponderance of the 
provinces over a dwindling Italy. The citizenship had long been 
ceasing to serve as the repository of a national (Italic) sentiment, 
and the levelling of its boundaries came easily under an Oriental 
dynasty to which Roman institutions, seen from the outside, 
presented themselves as facile elements for the play of grandiose 
conceptions. 

Although the name of Caracal!a is thus associated especially 
with a memorable act in the civil history of Rome, his persona] 
ambition was directed rather to the achievement of military glory. 
He was obsessed by the memory of Alexander the Great, of whom 
he believed himself to be a reincarnation 2 ; he assumed the title of 
' Magnus,’ and dreamed of Eastern conquests which should show 
his affinity with the great Macedonian. But an immediate sum¬ 
mons to military action came from nearer home. Between the 
Upper Danube and the Upper Rhine the debris of tribes which 
had once dwelt about the Elbe had recently formed into a con¬ 
federacy, known as the Alemanni, which now began to threaten the 
Roman frontier. CaracaJIa crossed the Raetian limes in August of 
2 *3 a * and by the following month he had concluded a successful 


1 See E. Schonbaucr, Z, d. S&v.-Siift, Rom. Abu lvh, 1937, p. 309. 
The slightness nf the immediate effect of the Constitution in unifying the 
law is against the view tliat it? real authors were the j mists. Both in idea and 
in the actual terms of its preamble as given in P. Giessen 40, it is charac¬ 
teristic of Caracal la. To the jurists, on the other hand, it may well have 
been a disconcerting enactment, and they may liave set themselves to 
minimize its effects. 3 See Volume of Plates v, 168, i, 

* Dessau 451. 
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campaign by a victory on the Main *, which he commemorated by 
assuming the title of‘Germanicus Maximus V Besides building 
or restoring torts and repairing roads and bridges, he constructed 
(or completed) the stone wall (the 'Teufelsmauer') which re¬ 
placed Hadrian's palisade on the Raetian limes, and the mound 
and ditch (the ‘Pfahlgraben’) which supplemented the palisade 
along the Upper German sector. 

It was probably now that he took a liking to the c&rdcaUa^ the 
garment from which he got the name that he is known by 3 . This 
was a Celtic (or German) tunic, which he lengthened and wore as 
a close-titting skirted coat. He insisted with such effect upon its 
use among the populace of the capital that from this time onwards 
it plays a continuous part in the history of Roman costume. It was 
also in this campaign apparently that he acquired, probably at 
Baden Baden, his faith in the potency of Apollo Grannus, the 
Celtic god of healing, whom it was his practice to invoke in the 
ill health which afflicted him, 

111 health, so far from keeping him inactive, provoked him to 
restlessness, and in the spring of 214 he was again on the move. 
He seems to have spent some time on the Danube, and it was 
probably now that he carried to its completion his father’s policy 
of limiting the larger military commands to two legions (p. 33) 
by so readjusting the boundary between Upper and Lower 
Pannonia as to bring Brigetio, the headquarters of the legion I 
Adiutrix, into the lower province, which was henceforth governed 
by a consular legate, whose two legions balanced the reduced 
command of the consular legate of the upper province 1 . There 
was the more reason for this precaution that the Danube was 
merely a stage on a march to the East. Vologases V, who had 
succeeded his father in 408/9, was threatened by his brother 
Artabanus, and the situation appeared to Caracaiia to offer an 
opportunity for effective intervention. When he passed into 
Thrace and found himself near the borders of Macedonia, at 
once, we are told, ‘he was Alexander, 1 carrying the impersonation 
so far as to enrol a corps of Macedonians, whom he armed like 

1 Aurelius Victor, Caet. xxi, 2. - Dessau 451 (October, 213). 

1 The familiar form of the name, Caracaiia, is that used by Eutropius 
and Aurelius Victor. In Dio and 5 .H.A, (he form is Caracal] us. The name 
docs nor occur in Hcrodian nor does it appear on coins or in inscriptions. 

1 Td-jrapd Tto'lurrprj) tfr/Janirn-eSfl BiaiKTfat (Herodian iv, 8, j) L For 
I Adiutrix in Lower Pannonia in 228 cf, Dessau 2375. For a consular 
legate of the province before the end of the reign of Caracaiia cf. ti. 1159. 
On the other hand, Dessau 2382 shows 1 Adiutrix still in Upper Pannonia in 
212 or 213, 
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Alexander’s spearmen. The winter he spent in Nicomedia, 
training his Macedonians in the formation of the phalanx and 
carousing in a fashion that accorded better with the tradition 
of his hero than with the state of his own health. Julia Domna, 
watching the behaviour of her son from under cover of her 
coterie of philosophers, emerged to take charge of official busi¬ 
ness. By the time they arrived at Antioch, about May of 215, 
Caracalla was in a condition of nervous agitation which unfitted 
him for serious military operations 11 . As it happened, Vblogases, 
conscious of the precariousness of his own position, was careful to 
avoid giving a pretext for hostilities. Sending an expedition Into 
Armenia under his freedman Theocritus, who led the troops to 
disaster, Caracalla himself left Antioch for Alexandria, where he 
directed personally a carefully contrived massacre of the inhabi¬ 
tants. According to Dto and Herodian, they had incurred his 
displeasure by certain pleasantries at his expense 2 , especially on 
the forbidden subject of the death of Geta. This may have 
sharpened his exasperation, but the nature of the measures which 
he took to ensure their good behaviour while he carried on his 
projected campaign in Parthia indicates that there had been a 
serious outbreak of sedition, aggravated by the turbulence of 
fugitives from the villages (p. 22)*, 

The win ter of 215-216 was again spent at Antioch. About May 
2 i 6 4 Caracalla sent the kings of Osrhoene and Armenia friendly 
invitations to visit him, and, when they complied, kept them 
prisoners; and Osrhoene was then incorporated in the province of 
Mesopotamia. By now the situation had changed in Parthia, where 
Vologases had been displaced by Artabanus (V). At the moment 
the new ruler was in no better case than his brother had been to 
oppose invasion. He had no choice, however, but to refuse a 
demand from Caracalla for the hand of his daughter, since this 
was only another way, as he knew, of demanding his kingdom 5 *, 
tor Caracalla, in his r&Ie as a second Alexander, indulged the 
ambition of uniting Romans and Parthians under a single diadem®. 
In the summer of 216 he marched through Mesopotamia, crossed 
the Tigris, and advanced to the eastern borders ot Adiabene. He 
never saw an enemy, Dio tells us, and the only effect of his de¬ 
monstration was to provoke preparations for resistance. He retired 

1 Dio lxxviii, 20, 1. * Dio lxxvui, 22, 1; Herodian iv, 9, 2-3. 

3 For the expulsion of native Egyptians, icai ft^Xitrra uypoiicoi, cf. 
Wilcken, Chrest. 22; Dio utxvm, 23, 2. 

Cf. G. F. Hill, y.Jl.S t vi, 1 916, pp. 160-11 Dio lxxix, 27, 4. 

s Dio lxxix, 1,1. * Herodian if, 10, 2—4. 
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into winter quarters at Edessa to organize an expedition for the 
following year, hut his influence with the troops was waning, and 
the knowledge of this not only gave heart to the enemy but en¬ 
couraged conspiracy among his officers. In the spring of 217, 
when he was in the neighbourhood of Carrhae visiting a sanctuary 
of Luna, he was assassinated {8 April) at the instigation of one of 
his Praetorian Prefects, M. Gpellius Macrinus, who had good 
reason to fear for his own safety since a prophecy that he was to 
become emperor had reached the suspicious cars of Caracalla. 

VI. MACRINUS AND ELAGABALUS 

As it happened, the prophecy came true. For want of a better 
candidate Macrinus was proclaimed emperor by the troops en¬ 
gaged in the Eastern expedition, and accepted by the other armies. 
He was at once recognized by the Senate, which, at the moment, 
was too much relieved by the removal of Catacalla to look closely 
into the qualifications of the man who had supplanted him. In 
reality Macrinus had much to recommend him to the Senate. He 
was known as a conscientious lawyer with a regard for precedent, 
and if he was the first tqttes, and the first Mauretanian, to become 
emperor, these disabilities, along with his personal diffidence, 
seemed to promise that he would be amenable to senatorial in¬ 
fluence. This anticipation he confirmed by his attitude to the 
Senate and to Italy 1 , while at the same time he sought to win the 
general goodwill by annulling the changes which Caracalla had 
made in the duties on inheritances and manumissions. This con¬ 
ciliatory policy was not without its effect upon civilian opinion, 
but with the troops he was not so successful. It was as a lawyer 
that he had been appointed Praetorian Prefect, and he had no 
capacity or taste for military operations. He forestalled a threatened 
outbreak in Daria by returning hostages who had been taken by 
Caracal I a 2 , and put an end to the Armenian war by granting the 
diadem to one of the sons (Tiridates) of the king whom Caracalla 
had imprisoned 3 . In Mesopotamia, which the Parthians had 
invaded, he met with a reverse near Nisibis in the summer of 
217, and after protracted negotiations he had to pay a consider¬ 
able sum to Artabanus to obtain peace. Though the troops had 
no more stomach for fighting than he had himself, they resented 

1 'I he iuridin Italiae , whose activity had been encroaching upon the 
a mono my of the Italian towns, were now restricted to die legal functions 
assigned to them by Marcus Aurelius (Dio lxxlv, 22, 1). He even sent a 
senator on official duty to Egypt (Dio lxxpc, 35,1: cf. P.S.L 241})—the fitst 
breach of the Augustan rule. 3 Dio lxxix, 5. 3 2^ 4 
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this ill-success against an enfeebled enemy, and their dissatisfac¬ 
tion was aggravated by their being deprived of privileges which 
they had enjoyed under Caracalla and by the cutting down of 
the rate of pay to that fixed by Severus, a reduction which was to 
apply to future recruits only, but which aroused the suspicions of 
the men on service. With so many units concentrated in the East, 
in close touch with one another, disaffection had the means to 
spread, and it communicated itself the more easily that the troops 
were predisposed to it by their veneration for the Severan dynasty 
and tor the Antonine name borne by Caracalla, to whom they now 
looked back with regret. Macrinus had to comply with their 
demand that Caracalla should be deified; he himself took the name 
of Severus, and in proclaiming as Caesar, and soon after as Augus¬ 
tus, his nine-year-old son, Diadumenianus, he conferred upon him 
the cognomen of Antoninus. 

But there were representatives of the Severan household living 
who would not allow the Antonine name to be so easily wrested 
from them, and who saw in the feeling of the troops an opportunity 
to recover the imperial dignity. Julia Domna had not long; sur¬ 
vived her disappointment at the apparent ruin of the dynasty 
brought about by the death of Caracalla, but her sister, Julia 
iVlaesa, had two grandsons to sustain a desperate hope. By her 
marriage to a consular of the name of Julius Avitus (now dead) she 
had had two daughters, Soaemias and Mainaea, each of whom 
had a son* The elder oi the two boys, Varius Avitus, then fourteen 
years of age* was the son of Soaemias and a Syrian, Varius Mar¬ 
cel I us, who, after a distinguished equestrian career, had been made 
a senator 1 . The younger, Gessius Bassianus Alexianus, ten years 
of age* was the son of Mamaca and a Gessius Mardanus* also a 
Syrian, who had held various procuratorships* Maesa had been 
ordered by Macrinus to retire with her daughters to her home in 
Syria* She could hardly have wished for a better base of opera¬ 
tions* Here she enjoyed to the full the prestige which her family 
derived from its hereditary priesthood of the venerated haal of 
Emesa, an office now discharged by Soaemias 1 son* Varius Avitus, 
known henceforth as Ehgabalus by identification with the god- 

1 Cf. Dessau 478. 

1 CE Aurelius Victory Cars, xxm* i and S.H.A. He/. i, 6 f where the 
name, applied to both god and Emperor* Is given as HeliogahaJus through a 
confusion with the Greek F\*tK\ 1 he same form of the name is used for the 
god by Eutropius. On the coinage and in military diplomats, the god appears 
as El aga talus, and similar forms are used by Dio and Herodian* Neither of 
these contemporary writers applies tile name to the emperor, nor does Eu- 
t topi tL 9 _ On the coinage also and i n Inscriptions it i nva rjabl y i n di cates the god. 
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and credited 1 with a personal beauty which enabled him to look 
the part. With the soldiers he had additional recommendations in 
the wealth of his grandmother and in the rumour, which she 
herself spread about, that he was in reality the son of Caracalla; 
and not far off, at Raphaneac, was the headquarters of the legion 
III Gallica, The boy was taken to the camp by night through the 
contrivance ot Comazon Euty chi anus, who was apparently Pre¬ 
fect in charge, and on id May si8 at sunrise, the auspicious 
hour for the young priest of baa/ and his Syrian followers, 
he was proclaimed emperor under the name which his reputed 
(now to be his official} father had borne, Marcus Aurelius An¬ 
toninus. Under the command of his tutor Gannys a considerable 
force marched upon Antioch, Twenty-four miles to the cast of 
the city, on 8 June 2iS, it defeated Macrinus, who had been 
deserted by most of his troops. He attempted to make his way in 
disguise to Italy, but was arrested at Chalcedon and soon after¬ 
wards was put to death. The same fate befell more than one legate 
in the East who ventured to challenge his youthful successor-. 

The events which led to the proclamation of Elagabalus display 
at work the influences which were now controlling the govern¬ 
ment of the Empire. From the confused interplay of circumstances 
and personal motives two forces disengage themselves as decisive 

the army and the Severan household. The assertion of the 
dynastic principle in an Oriental form had secured for the women 
of the imperial family a power more unchallenged than had been 
allowed to a Li via or an Agrippina under the Julio-Claudian 
emperors. Augusta, mater patriae, mater senatut, mater casirorum f 
Julia Domna had accumulated more titles of dignity and devotion 
than any empress before her, and she had represented her son in 
affairs of State. Soon her sister, Julia Maesa, also Augusta, will be 
acting officially for her grandson, Elagabalus, and even inter¬ 
vening in the deliberations of the Senate. But their private action 
was more important than their public activity, now that the con¬ 
centration of government within the palace had subjected i t to the 
play of persona] influences. 

If these Syrian women knew how to enjoy and indeed (by all 
accounts) to abuse their opportunities, they knew also how to 
suffer, and the pliancy and tenacity of personal ambition were 

1 Hcrodian v, 3,6—8; S.H.A. Op. Afatr. 9, 3; Vol. of Plates v, 168, r, d. 

* Dio lxxx. 7, 1-3, where mention is made of III Galliot, in Syria 
Phoentec^ the legion which had taken the lead in proclaiming Elagabalus, 
and nf IV Scythica, one of the legions in Syria Coele. Ill Gallica was dis¬ 
banded (e£ Dessau 2657 with 2314-5). 
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strengthened in them by their attachment to their dynasty. The 
dynasty which they held together not only maintained Internal 
peace almost unbroken for nearly forty years, but gave to those 
years a character in which it both expressed itself and drew out the 
logical consequence for Roman culture of the imperial achieve- 
ment and policy. The palace where they held court at Rome was a 
meeting-place of East and West, and the Oriental element, now 
entrenched within the Roman citizenship and government, invaded 
aiso the whole held of Roman culture and religion. This is a matter 
to be dealt with elsewhere in this volume (pp, 417, 613), though 
there is one incident in the religious interchanges which must be 
given a place here because it is almost the whole story of the reign 
of Eiagabalus. 

In fetters written from Antioch to Rome in his name Eiagabalus 
was made to assume the various imperial titles without waiting for 
the decree at the Senate, but the implied denial of the Senate and 
People as the source ot his authority was modified by conciliatory 
promises. Here we may recognize the hand of Julia Maesa, 
despotic by policy as by family tradition, but experienced and 
wary, with two astute advisers in Gannys and Comazon. By the 
middle of July Eiagabalus had been recognized by the Senate 1 , 
and with this the stage was set for his appearance at Rome. 

The following month Maesa and Soaemias sailed with the 
young emperor to Bithynia, where they spent the winter {218—219} 
at Nicomedia. Here Eiagabalus insisted upon celebrating In 
public the bizarre ritual of his cult, in which he made a resplendent 
but very un-Roman figure, This perturbed Maesa, who knew the 
capital and could judge how such performances were likely to be 
received there. Remonstrance only provoked a furious resentment 
which resulted in Gannys being killed, 

A slow progress through the Danubian provinces brought the 
procession to the gates of Rome in the late summer or the autumn 
ot 2i9 2 , The imperial family was accompanied by a troop of ex¬ 
pectant Syrians, not many of whom can have been disappointed. 
Some of them entered the Senate to reinforce the Oriental element 
already preponderant there, and to help to justify the Emperor's 
description of its members as his manciple togatefi, Comazon, 
Praetorian Prefect in 2 18, was consul in 220 with the Emperor as 
his colleague, and more than once was Prefect of the City, For his 

1 Cf. C.I.L. rr, 2001,1009 (Dessau 466). 

2 Eutropius nn, 22, with Dessau 2188, which implies that his arrival 
was earlier, though not much earlier, than September 2Q. 

a S.H.A. He/ 20, 1, 
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career there was no precedent 1 , but about precedent the Emperor 
cared nothing. He bestowed equestrian and even senatorial 
offices upon his favourites without any regard to the qualifications 
required by Roman administrative rules 2 . 

The Western provinces, it is true, appear to have suffered little. 
There was peace upon the frontiers, which suggests that the 
military command was vigilant, and there are many inscriptions 
which tell of activity in the construction of roads and the erection 
of buildings, civil as well as military. In the East the provinces 
benefited more by the favour of an Oriental emperor than they 
suffered from any defects in his governors; and in any case the 
Eastern cities always felt the Roman method of efficiency as a 
constraint and responded with resiliency when the tension was 
relieved. A great abundance of local coinage shows that their 
economic activity was never more lively than in this reign s . 

It was within Rome itself that the Orientals looked mostly for 
their opportunities, and it was the central administration that 
suffered. Within the palace the imperial freedmen wielded a power 
such as they had not possessed since the first century, and offices 
were systematically sold. A barber, we are told, became Prefect 
of the Annona; the department had to be re-organi2ed by 
Elagabalus' successor. The same appears to have been true of the 
financial system 11 . But though the fiscit! was put in charge of an 
Emesene of low character, the confiscations which Dio complains 
of, the increased exaction of crown gold 5 , and the general disorder 
into which the imperial finances fell may have been due less to the 
rapacity or incompetence of officials than to the foolish liberality 
by which the Emperor sought to win popular applause. 

To Elagabalus Rome was merely a more conspicuous field for 
his accustomed activities. He had his priesthood formally recog¬ 
nized by the Senate, included it among his official titles and pro¬ 
claimed it upon his coinage 5 . The black conical stone which was 
the material embodiment of his god was brought from Emesa. to 
the capital, where it was enthroned in a shrine erected on the 
Palatine alongside the imperial residence. Rumours of secret 

1 Dio lxxx, 4, i-2. 

2 For a characteristic career of this period cf, Dessau 1329. 

3 E. Babe ion, Rev. Sum. 11- scr. lit, 1S99, pp, 274— 7. 

4 Cf. Cohen 3 ir, p. 453, no. 516 for Sever us Alexander as rvtiiutor 
mom tar, cf. ib. p. 410, no. 180; S-H.A. Mix. Sev. 16, 1, 39, 9. For die 
Annona, ib . 21,9; 22, 1-2; 39, 3, 

6 P. Oxy. xti, 1441, intr.; xav, 1659, 

* Cohen' 2 it, pp. 347-S, nos. 246-253; p. 350, nos. 176-277. 
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sacrifices there and ritual murders were willingly believed by 
many who regarded with a suspicious distaste the chants and 
ceremonies with which the god was honoured in public, notably 
on the occasion of a procession at midsummer, when he was 
conveyed to a temple in the outskirts of the city in a chariot 
devoutly led by the Emperor himself and accompanied by a mag¬ 
nificent cortege, in which senators and knights were expected to 
consider it an honour to take part. Presently a female companion 
was found for him, first in Minerva, and then, more conformably 
to his character and to the family tradition of his priest, in the 
Punic Tank 1 , and the nuptials were duly celebrated as a public 
festival. The Emperor himself divorced a Julia Paula to marry 
the Vestal Virgin, Aquilia Severn, excusing the sacrilege by 
claiming for the marriage a religious function 3 . In effect, he 
appears to have thought of it as an earthly rendering of the 
celestial union. This notion of ritual analogy, of evoking by 
representation the energies of the powers that controlled nature, 
was nowhere more active than in the cult of the Syrian baalim 
and their female counterparts, and the boy’s function as priest 
would stimulate and indeed consecrate the sensualities and 
perversions which we read of in Cassius Dio and in the bio¬ 
graphy in the Historla Augusta. Rome was not now unfamiliar 
with the naturalistic religions of the East nor incredulous of the 
efficacy of their rites, but it was not prepared to see its emperor 
serve as their minister. The incongruity of a circumcised Augustus, 
who abstained from the flesh of swine to perform with a ritual 
purity the obscenities of a Syrian cult and w r ho paraded in public 
tricked out in the effeminate finery prescribed by its ceremonial, 
offended a puhlic opinion which was not exacting in morals but 
expected a traditional decorum from its rulers. 

The offence was aggravated by Elagabalus’ claim of supremacy 
for the provincial cult of which he was priest, and his placing in 
the shrine of his god, as tokens of sovereignty, the symbols of other 
deifies. The acceptance of the sovereignty of the god w r ould have 
given a powerful religious sanction to his own rule, hut to attri¬ 
bute to him a policy of strengthening the imperial authority by 
atniching it to a solar monotheism would be to magnify and indeed 
invert the significance of his action, which was little more than an 
exhibition of childish egotism and of the contentiousness of Syrian 
baa/- worship. Nor was the tendency for the solar cults to become 

1 See Volume of PLiics v, 156, b. 

2 iipfiufcvrd Tt Kti'i crefitlafittiv eh'ai yn.fi.ni it-fiim re iral d^eiW. 
Herodkn V, 6, 2; cf. Dio lxxx, g, 3. 
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unified directing itself to a true monotheism, but rather, through 
syncretism, towards an abstraction or a pantheism; and it was an 
intellectual movement. Among the mass of solar devotees the 
recognition of an affinity between their cults did not diminish 
mutual jealousy or local exclusiveness. Not even a priest who was 
also Roman emperor could identify the solar religion with one of 
its local forms. Still less could he make his baa I ruler of the Roman 
pantheon 1 . The established religion was too closely interconnected 
with official and popular life for any serious displacement or re¬ 
adjustment to be made without such a disturbance of rooted 
institutions and inveterate habits as would not be supportable 
without a profound change of the general conscience. So far from 
inducing such a change the haul of Emesa by its pretensions pro¬ 
voked a reaction of traditional feeling which expressed itself in 
the nickname of 'the Assyrian’ contemptuously applied to the 
emperor who was its priest. 

The women of the imperial family became aware of an ap¬ 
proaching crisis. Julia Macsa, resolved to save the dynast)’ if 
anything should happen to Elagabalus, played upon his impatience 
of affairs of State as distracting him from his priestly preoccupa¬ 
tions to induce him to adopt his cousin Alexianus under the name 
of Marcus Aurelius Alexander and to associate him with himself 
in the government as Caesar 2 , He soon became aware that the 
effect of the adoption was to organize against himself the favour 
with which his cousin was generally regarded, and twice he 
attempted to procure his assassination. This aroused the Prae¬ 
torians to action, not perhaps without the instigation of Mamaea 
and the connivance of Maesa, and on March 1 1 , 22 a 3 he and his 
mother were killed in the palace. His body was dragged through 
the streets to the Aemilian bridge, where it was thrown into the 
Tiber with a weight attached to it. The god was involved in the 
condemnation of the Emperor s memory and the annulment of his 
acts. In the form of the black stone he was sent back to his home 
where, however, his prestige was apparently undiminished, and 
perhaps enhanced, by his Roman adventure 1 , 

1 Such evidence as there is for the worship of Elagahalus indicates a local 
or at least a purely Oriental cult (Dio mxix, 31, t; Heredia* v, 3,4; Am. 
*P- 1 9 10 » I 4 1 )- There is nothing to show that the Emperor enlarged 

jb vogue. With three doubtful exceptions (Dessau 4329, 43^ 4.33a) all 
occurrences of the name in inscriptions after 218 are in the imperial titles 
where it was erased along with the Emperor’s name after his death 

* Not Later than 10 July (cf. CA L. vi, icon Dessau 466). and apparently 

before 1 June 221 {CJ.L. vi, 3069). 1 

1 Dio lxxx, 3, 3, confirmed bv CJ.L. vt, 14*4. 

* Cf. S.H.A. Aunl. 2 5 , 3-6. 
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THE SENATE AND THE ARMY 

L SEVERUS ALEXANDER: DOMESTIC POLICY 

T HE new emperor, Alexander s was born In the Phoenician 
town of Area Caesarea, r October 20 8 is usually given as 
his birthday. It is true that he, tike his predecessor, was dedJcated 
to the service of the Sun God of Emesa, but his mother, Julia 
Mamaea, who had gone to Rome with her Imperial nephew, had 
been sensible enough to keep her son away from the practices of 
his cousin, Julia Maesa was therefore able toplayhim off against 
Elagabalus, when the Augustus had fallen into contempt and the 
position reached its crisis. The over-tension of a despotism that 
was alien in character led to ElagabaJus' bloody end, but this 
was not due merely to race-hatred, tor Rome was already 
permeated with Oriental elements and was used to them* By 
intelligent management the Syrian princesses achieved their 
purpose: Alexander was proclaimed Augustus, and was accepted 
without protest by the Senate* 

Marcus Aurelius Severus Alexander, as he was now called, 
ascended the throne in bis fourteenth year (6 or r i March 22 2\ It 
is certain that his mother, in view of his expected succession to the 
Empire and because of her active interest in the spiritual currents 
of the time, had given her son the best of educations, and the 
Emperor doubtless continued to receive her maternal care. He 
may indeed have been a well-brought-up and charming youth, 
with a great desire to learn, and matured at an early age. How¬ 
ever, what his later biographer in the Hsstma Auguste has to say 

Noti p. The main literary evidence for the reigns described in this 
chapter is to be found in Dio lxxvti-lxxx (Boissevain), Herodian v-vxn, 
Orosius vii * Zorimus r, and ScrEptores Historiae Augustae, Alexander 
S tv eruu Maxi mini dm t Gfirdiatii trri t Maximus ft Balbitms, On the value 
of this last source in particular see below pp, 58 sqq* and the Appendix on 
Sources at the end of the volume. More incidental references in ancient 
writers and relevant Papyri are given in the Bibliography to the chapter. 
The most important inscriptions are died in the footnotes to the 
chapter together with passages from the Cede* Jmtimmui and the Digest, 
The coins supply at times important evidence, on which see the footnotes 
and the Bibliography A (2), 

Coins of these reigns are illustrated in Volume of Plates v, 168, 230, 232, 
where also will be found portraits of Severus Alexander and Gordian III. 
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on details of his manners and character is not to be used as a really 
historical account. For in this account Alexander's permanent 
lack of independence is ignored, and the picture is drawn of the 
ideal restitutor rei publicae —a picture which made such an im¬ 
pression on Jakob Burckhardt that to him 'this person so incom¬ 
prehensible against the background of his times’ could appear as 
'a true St Ixiuis of antiquity 1 .* But there was no Life of a Saint 
in the mind of the biographer: for, as has been shown 2 , it is the 
picture of Julian which is reflected in the Life of Alexander. When, 
further, the writer of the f 'ita, like other sources, infers from the 
name Severus the Emperor’s especial severity towards the soldiers, 
he contradicts his own observations upon his hero as a friend of 
the military. But,above all, this interpretation misunderstands the 
point in the programme of the government which seems bound up 
with the choice of this name —the linking of the regime with the 
founder and the good times of the Severan dynasty. Alexander meets 
us in inscriptions as 'Divi Severi nepos,"Divi Magni Antonini Pii 
filius," and in his decrees bespeaks of ’divi parentes mei’ and calls 
Caracalla ‘pater metis 5 ,’ Passing over Elagabnlus, he deliberately 
proclaims himself the youngest and true scion of the dynasty of 
the Severi. Herein we sec the influence of the two Augustas:— 
for Mamaca also had by now been elevated to that rank" 

Now that they had so plainly set this end before them, the 
imperial princesses, Mamaea in particular at this time, shrewdly 
recognizing the demands of the age, were able to steer the ship 
of State upon a changed course towards the desired goal. The new 
government broke with the challenging religious policy of its 
predecessor, which had awakened disgust and loathing even in 
the altered Roman character, and went back to the traditional 
religious practices. It also made an attempt to allow the senatorial 
class, whose position in the State was threatened, to play once 
more, at least in appearance, an honourable role, and this without 
any chanjge of the dynastic purpose and without any diminution 
of the historically established authority ok the emperor arid its 
sole prerogative. But whether the young emperor’s Council of 
Regency, entrusted to sixteen chosen senators of high standing, 
or even the Council of State {lonsiiium principis), to which, besides 
men of equestrian rank, many senators were summoned, could 
effectively throw their weight into the scales, remains an open 

1 Die Z fit C&nitantsnj its Grassen^. b. I 
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question. Still, Herodian received the impression that under 
Severus Alexander’s government the People and the army and 
even the Senate were content with the form of the imperial rule, 
which from a disgraceful tyranny had assumed the appearance of 
an aristocracy. This judgment, which already overstressed the 
goodwill of the new regime to the senatorial order, then became 
the point of departure for a valuation which saw in the govern¬ 
ment's actions, not only the expected opposition to the indefensible 
conditions of the immediately preceding years, but also a yet more 
significant opposition to the policy inaugurated by Septimius 
Severus, who, realizing the practical needs of the Empire, had 
sought to conciliate and favour both the army and the equestrian 
class. Thus the impression is in fact created that through a 
thorough-going reform the re-establishment of the Augustan 
principate was being attempted, while in many modern accounts 
this fiction is carried to such lengths as to give rise to a belief in 
the revival of senatorial supremacy. 

Rut the only basis for this view is, unfortunately, the Vita Ait jf- 
titidri) a biography which has been described ns a historical novel 1 . 
For apart from the Regency Council of Sixteen already mentioned, 
nothing is said bv Herodian or Cassius Dio about changes in the 
established governmental order, It is true that the historian Dio 
can show us how, in the mind of a man who was an active politician 
and was permitted to hold along with the Emperor a second 
consulate in £29, facts and wishes combined to shape his thoughts 
on the relation of the monarchy and the Senate, The beginning of 
Augustus' principate gave the historian an opportunity for having 
the question of a re-establishment of the Republic or a creation of 
a monarchy discussed by Maecenas and Agrippa in set speeches 
before Augustus. In this discussion Dio reveals his own attitude 
on the question, Agrippa defends the re-establishment of the 
Republic whth ideas and phrases borrowed from the language of 
the schools of rhetoric; but the possibility of their practical 
realization can at most have played a part only in the dreams of 
incurable romanticists. Maecenas, however, advocates the mon¬ 
archy as a necessity, and, furthermore, his monarchy bears the 
features of the time when the second century was passing into the 
third. It is true that no mention is made of the actual power of 
the armies. Yet the monarchy does not figure as dependent on the 
Senate. A demand is indeed made for the honours due to this 
corporation, based on the reflection that ‘it is in the nature of men 

1 By so hi eh an authority on the Historia Augusta as E. Huhl. See 
Prepyfden-fVeltgesthichte U, p. 42Z, 
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to find pleasure in being reckoned by the more powerful as of 
equal rank 1 .' If the Senate thus remains — to quote another of 
Dio's phrases—‘the ornament of the State Y the noble gesture may 
suffice which leaves to it the appearance of an extensive authority 3 . 
But this only strengthens the other demands that the emperor 
should have the sole right of appointing officials and that a larger 
sphere should be given to the equestrian order in the administra¬ 
tion of the empire. While fully safeguarding their high dignity, 
Maecenas is yet willing to see the old magistrates treated as hardly 
more than municipal officials. He even speaks in Favour of the 
assimilation of Italy in administration to the provinces of the 
empire. Since Dio can hardly be considered an opponent of the 
Senate, his Maecenas speech indicates the highest r&Ie which an 
intelligent senator could at that time expect his order to fill. Thus 
where the Vita Alexandri exceeds these limits in describing the 
Senate's power, its credibility is in any case poor. And not much 
more effective are the arguments for the theory that the speech of 
Maecenas is a criticism of the actual or contemplated reforms of 
the Emperor, This is so even if allusions are made in Dio's 
programme-speech to matters which were actually handled 
differently by Severus Alexander's government. 

It is of little importance that a change was made in the cur jus 
hawnim of the senators, and that the number of those who after 
the quaestorship could omit the tribunate or aedileship and rise at 
once to the praetorship appears to have been now considerably 
increased, so that these two intermediate stages soon vanished com¬ 
pletely. lint the burdening of the quaestorshi p with the expenses 
of the games prevented this abridgment of the cursus homrum 
from being a relief. It may, however, be regarded as an increase 
in prestige that the air mores regionaln urbis sacrae, who were 
associated with the City Prefect, had now to be of consular rank 1 . 

A reform that cut deeper may be detected in the biographer’s 
account ot the change in the position and rank of the Praetorian 
Prefects 5 . In this very confiised report, which does not do justice 
to the previous exceptional cases and confounds the granting of 
the ornament* with the real adieah inter stnatores, we must attribute 
an increased importance to the sentence, ‘praefectis pmetorii suis 
senatoriam addtdit dignitatem, ut viri clarissimi et essent et 
djccrentur.’ The epigraphical material shows, indeed, for the 


1 Dio lu, 32, i. 

* S.H.A. Alt*. $ev t 


t.v. Curators, col. 1797. 

6 S.H.A. Alex, Sfu. 2i, 3-5. 


3 Diu xxx vi 1, ib, 3, * Dio lu, 31, i. 

33, 1 ; cf. Dessau 1 aog and E. Komemann, P.W. 
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period after Severus Alexander, that the incompatibility of the 
position of Praetorian Prefect with actual membership of the 
senatorial order did, in fact, no longer exist; but it is still true that 
this Prefecture continued to be in the majority of cases the crown 
and consummation of an equestrian career. For the reign of 
Severus Alexander there exists only one piece of trustworthy 
evidence in a papyrus of a,d. 2 J 2 1 , bearing an official character, 
in which the prefects, whose names are not mentioned, are termed 
lamprotatai , that is, viri clarissimt. On the other hand, we find that 
the title eminentissimus vir was still retained. This title had been 
reserved solely for the Praetorian Prefects, and they may have 
continued to use it, to show their exceptional position, even when in 
virtue of the imperial decree they were ennobled as viri clarissimi 2 . 
Further, when one sees that Ulpian, even before his Prefecture, 
was concerned with the rank of the Praetorian Prefects and con¬ 
sidered it correct that a vir praefectorius who had not yet been 
granted the consular omamenta should have precedence over the 
wife of a cottuilarh w 3 , the conclusion may be drawn that this 
influential man had endeavoured to obtain a rise in rank in the 
sense indicated. Furthermore, the biographer claims to know that 
the Emperor, the friend of the patres, took this step in order to 
prevent a non-senator from sitting in judgment on a senator. 
Actually, however, with all respect for the wishes of the senators, 
the result of this change could only be to enlarge the judicial 
powers of the Praetorian Prefects and at the same time to 
strengthen the authority of the emperor. The composition of 
the consilium which was summoned by the emperor may also re¬ 
flect a concession to the Senate. Nevertheless, in the inclusion of 
the iuris consults we may recognize the co-operation of the eques¬ 
trian officials in the central administration, admitting, however, 
the possibility that those jurists, especially, who came from the 
equestrian order such as Ulpian, for example, and probably 
Paulus too, could play a leading r 3 le thanks to their superior 
knowledge of business methods. 

Thus we can accept the fact that a change did occur in favour 
of the Senate, but not to the extent that the Historic Augusta would 

1 U. Wilcken, Phil. LIU, 1894, p. Ki Chrestomathif r, no. 41, Col. 

m * r 3- . : 

s This view has already been advocated, as again if A. Stein (Der romirthe 
Ritterstand, pp. 252, 254^., 260 fj.) p by E. Stein, Getchiehte dts spdtrSmischot 
Reiches. i.p. 53 n. 3, and recently by P. Lambrcehts, La Composition du Sen at 
remain de Septime St-z'Sre d Diselitietl, p, 107 ' 

9 Dig t, 9, 1 pr. 
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lead us to believe. It is certain that there was a desire to make 
concessions to the prestige of the Senate. The government might 
even hope thereby to gain an increase in strength and to create 
or to preserve a certain counterweight against the excessive 
demands of a pampered army. With all this the patres could 
naturally indulge the hope of better times; but, with the complete 
collapse of such hopes in the confusions and crises which followed, 
the memory of Severns Alexander’s reign was likely to be coloured 
with the rosy tints of a dream. And although the young emperor, 
under the influence of his entourage, appears to have been neither 
desirous nor, because of his lack of force, capable of turning back 
the wheel of history, yet, while the Empire continued its ever- 
advancing development towards autocratic absolutism, Alexander’s 
reign shows one more endeavour to let the Senate play its role 
within the limits of possibility as ‘the ornament of the State.' 

The accession of Alexander had been accompanied by the 
damnam memoriae of Elagabalus with all its consequences. Sure 
proof of this is found in the erasure of his name from the in¬ 
scriptions. But the change of personnel in the government was 
not so important as the biographer asserts, if even a Comazon 
Eutychianus, to whom Elagabalus owed his accession to the throne, 
became praefectui urbi once more. Cassius Dio was, it is true, not 
subject to the same odium, but he had been in the previous reign 
curator of Pcrgamum and Smyrna, and now he was made proconsul 
of Africa and afterwards governor first of Dalmatia and then of 
Upper Pannonia. On the other hand, L. Marius Maximus 
appears to have been rewarded with the consulate of 21 3 because 
he had not served under Elagabalus. The Praetorian Prefecture 
was given to Flavian us and Chrcstus, who had both probably taken 
part in the overthrow of Elagabalus and of their predecessors 
m this office. The jurist Domitius Ulpianus was promoted as early 
as March 122 to be pracjedits annonae^ and was already Praetorian 
Prefect before 1 December 1 . The empress-mother had seen in him 
the man who, thanks to his legal knowledge and his experience 
of affairs since the reign of Septimius Severus, could in this office 
render the best service to the Empire, and one who also appeared 
willing to keep the insolent Praetorians in check. In this policy, 
however, he does not seem to have received from his two colleagues 
the support that was expected; for, when an attempt on his life 
was discovered, Ulpian believed that both were implicated in the 

1 Cod. Just. VUT, 37, 4; tv, 65, 4, where he is termed by the Emperor 
1 pm rfrit us praetsris ft parens mem.' 
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plot and in consequence both were put to death. Nor was he 
capable y as events proved, of mastering the Guard. For trivial 
reasons street-fighting broke out in Rome between the soldiers 
and the populace and lasted for three days, when the people were 
forced to give up the conflict tor fear the troops might set tire to 
the whole city. Finally the man whose intelligent and far-sighted 
rule might have brought further blessings to the Empire fell a 
victim to his Praetorians in the very palace of the Emperor* who 
was unable to protect him. Whether Ulpian had up till then been 
sole Prefect cannot be safely affirmed or denied from our sources, 
although the subsequent history of his office rather points to a 
negative conclusion 1 . Nor is the date of his death recorded. There 
is no reason to put it very near the beginning of his Prefecture*; 
but one might well be tempted to connect the bloody riot of the 
Praetorians with the difficulties and dissensions in the imperial 
household. 

Mamaea had married her son in 225 to a woman of a senatorial 
family. Cm Seia Herennta Sallustia Barb la Orbiana, the daughter 
of Seius (?) Sallustius Macrinus 3 . Orbiana received the rank of 
.Augusta, and her father became Caesar* But good relations did 
not long continue in the imperial house. Even in the lifetime of 
her mother Maesa, Mamaea had obtained the predominant 
influence, and, when her mother died and was consecrated Diva, 
she saw that the time had come for her to exercise as ‘mater 
Augusti et castrorum * a quasi-autocracy. Ambitious as she was, 
she now became jealous ot the real or supposed influence of her 
daughter-in-law, ^The masterful and imperious conduct of the 
empress-mother caused the Caesar to turn with complaints to the 
Praetorians- but this only cost him his life on the ground ol 
attempted revolution, and his daughter was forced to go into exile 
in Africa (227/8). From this time onwards Seyerns Alexander 
remained unmarried; for Mamaea guarded against a repetition 
of this experiment. Coins of the Emperor with the legends^ Salus 
and 1 Felicitas August! * and those of Mamaea with Felicitas 


1 ZosirmuJi ("i t 1 r, 3} describes Ulpian as sole Prefect after the mmew si of tus 
two colleagues. A final decision depends on the chronology of the Prefecture 
from the time of Domitius Hprioratus; cf. Lambreehts* op_cit. p, i °5 ana 
A. Jarde* WinJet erhiqua sur la ttfV ft In rtgrti (if Sfclrf p. 39. 

Tile fact* also, that there were two Prefects after 2-j-i (p* ol) suggests 
that Ulptan did not remain alone in that office. 

a jarde, op. ot- p. 39 n. i> . _ „ XTr 

a Cf. A Stein, P.W. r ^ Salluscius (4% col. igtoj M. Ftuffi, P,W. 

Seiug ( 22 ), col, 1128 . 
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publics. 1 proclaim the success and desires of the empress-mother. 
Soon after this, her tide was enlarged to that of "mater Augusti et 
castromm et senatus atque patriae/ and finally she is even likened 
to the mother of the gods with the addition of l et universi generis 
humaniV One may presume that the Praetorians, who with the 
collapse of the Caesar Sallustius had lost an opportunity of showing 
their power, now became refractory. Their anger was finally 
discharged upon Ulpian, whose death may thus be placed in the 
year 228. This may also explain why the Emperor suggested to 
Cassius Dio, his colleague in the consulship for 229, that he 
should spend his consulate outside Rome; for Dio had gained the 
dislike of his Pannonian troops by his strict enforcement of 
military discipline, and thus was rendered suspect to the Prae¬ 
torians also, Dio's proud resolution is proved by his showing 
himseif nevertheless to the soldiers in Rome and in Campania in 
the company of the Emperor before leaving for his Bithynian 
home. Small wonder, then* that be concluded his history with 
the words of the Iliad: 

‘ And Zeus drew Hector to safety from the shafts and dust, from blood¬ 
shed, slaughter, and the din of strife. 1 * 

Examples of this sort prove the weakness of the Emperor in the 
face of the soldiers. He did not even venture to proceed directly 
against Epagathus, the chief culprit in the murder of Ulpian, and 
he was only brought to book when Alexander had got him out 
of the way by promoting him to the governorship of Egypt* 
But the tension between the soldiery and the government could 
not be lessened, since the imperious Mamaea, who doubtless 
knew how to appreciate the power of money^ was suspected of 
having become miserly to the detriment of the troops. 

Disorder in the finances assuredly demanded the cutting down 
at expenses to bare necessities. But recognition of the crisis and 
efforts to meet it could do but little to better conditions as a whole. 
Many taxes may have been abolished, or at least reduced 1 but 
whether the aumm cowman um was among these must remain 
uncertain 3 . In any event, in view of the needs of the State, no 

1 Dcsau 485, She appears as Dca Panrhea with the attributes of Diana* 
Victoria and Pel ideas on a medallion in the British Museum. Sec Volume 
of Plates v, 230, f. 

1 *^ iKT0 P* t JReAhuh u’Trayt Zeus ix T€ xavli)$ 

€/c 7 dirfJpajrravnjG c* S* aiparos e* te k ifCtit fivv. Mad xi, 163—4, 

3 So long as the attribution of P. Fayum 20 (Bruns T f no. 96) to Scverus 
Alexander is not proved beyond doubt. For references sec W\ Enas!in, 
Kfo xvi h, 1923* p. 119 sq. and M. Rostovrzeff &f, and Eton. Hitt, p, 6i 1* 
n. 56; Germ. Ecf. n p p. 350, n. 56. 
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reduction of taxes can have been made to the extent asserted by 
the Historia Augusta. And if in some rare instances a shifting of 
obligations from the traders to the producers was attempted, this 
did not reduce the burden of taxes sustained by the general public. 
The government persisted in the further collection of an. addi¬ 
tional tax {attabolifon) on raw and manufactured products from 
Egypt, since the free market was unable to satisfy particular 
requirements, especially those of the imperial capital. It is true 
that the fiscal administration was ordered to deal justly and 
moderately with the subjects, but at the same time there can be 
traced an intelligible anxiety to secure that the taxes prescribed by 
law were in fact duly paid. Forced labour and liturgies, that is to 
say compulsory service of all kinds, remained as formerly a heavy 
burden on the lower classes of the population. In this connection 
it is possible that the relations of die State with the collegia —the 
various guilds of ship-owners, merchants and craftsmen—were 
subjected to a revision. There was no nationalization, but there 
may well have been a more rigorous control of those corporations 
whose services were of paramount importance to the State. From 
this time onwards the old formula ‘permitted by decision of 
the Senate’ (guibvs ex S.C . coirs licet) disappears, and we may see 
therein a cessation of private enterprise in the formation of such 
guilds, the place of which may have been filled by some inter¬ 
vention on the part of the State. A better employment of State- 
industry to repair the finances is shown, for instance, in the crea¬ 
tion of the ratio purpuraria, which appears under Severus Alexander 
and is probably to be connected with sale of purple from imperial 
factories 1 . On the other hand we cannot speak of a reform of the 
monetary system; only the extensive minting of a copper currency 
of good quality seems to point to some effort at improvement. The 
legends on the coins, 1 Moneta Restituta' and 1 Restitutor Monetae,’ 
refer only to the recoining of the dupQxdius-\ the coins in precious 
metals are no better than they were under Alexander's predecessors. 
It appears, however, that there were discussions at this time of pro¬ 
jects prompted by the extensive depopulation of important areas. 
Thus Dio, through the mouthpiece of Maecenas, advocates the 
founding of a State mortgage-bank 3 , and the beginnings of a State 
credit policy towards owners of land can still be traced inour sources. 

The government, too, despite the weakness of the financial 
position, maintained the traditional expenditure. Five coxgiaria 

1 Cf. M. Bang in L. Friedlandef, Sittingtschichte Rems, if, igZi, p. 54. 

1 K. Pink, Num. 2 ., N.F. xxvin, 1935, pp. 13, 16. 
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were made in cash payments to the Roman populace on the 
occasions of the three consulates of the Emperor, perhaps at the 
consecration of the temple of Juppiter Ultor and after the Persian 
war, Rome was embellished with magnificent buildings. On the 
Campus Mattius the Baths of Nero were enlarged to create the 
Thermae Alexandrianae, equipped with a separate water-supply 
and a library, in the construction of which Sextus Julius African us 
assisted (p. 477). Also the Baths of Caracalk were completed and 
the Amphitheatrum Flavium was restored. In Italy and the 
provinces works of public utility-, such as bridges, aqueducts and 
baths, were undertaken, and to meet the cost of these part of the 
revenue of the cities was placed at their disposal. The building and 
improvement of roads, especially in the Danubian provinces, 
served at the same time the special purpose of increasing Rome's 
military preparedness. There was further undertaken an extension 
of the frontier defences in the direction begun by Septimius Severus 
(p. 32 }, whereby in certain provinces the peasants of the frontier 
districts were concentrated in fortified places; and thus was 
pressed forward the assimilation of the rural population to the 
frontier troop now transformed into settlers. With this went the en¬ 
deavour, not exactly to urbanize that part of the population which 
was important for military purposes, but as far as possible to render 
it more civilized. The literary papyri which have been found are 
evidence for the spread of school education; and we know from 
a passage in Ulpian 1 that there were elementary teachers even in 
the villages. In this passage the principle is maintained that these 
teachers should not be exempt from the services required by the 
State, but that the amount of such services should be fixed by 
agreement with the provincial governors. There is reason to think 
that Ulpian was in general keenly interested in the provincial 
administration: he had devoted a part of his extensive writings to 
the duties of its officials. We can hardly therefore assume that 
during his prefecture administrative practice was in essentials 
altered from that which prevailed before the reign of Elagabalus. 
There is certainly no reason to think that a beginning had already 
been made in the separation of civil and military’ authority in the 
provincial administration. As one special case, it is worth ob¬ 
serving that, in spite of the extension of the citizenship by Cara- 
calla, a decree of 224 enjoined on the provincial governors the 
duty of keeping to the existing customary law 2 . A comparison 

J % e, 5, a, 8. 

1 Cod. Just. vm, 52, 1: l nam et tonturtudo pratcedmi it rath guar 
ecHfuitudinim luaiii cuitodhnda tit, ft nt quid contra hmgam cmtuttudlmm 
adsoilUitudnstm suam revecabh pratsfi provinciat . 1 Cf. Dig, I, J, 33, 34.. 
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with two passages from Ulpian's de officio proconsulis reveals the 
author of the decree. 

The other legislation affords evidence of some improvements 
in the civil law, but it still follows the trend of those legal concep¬ 
tions which the jurisprudence of that epoch had developed. In his 
handling of the criminal law Severus Alexander deliberately sets 
his own age in opposition to the regime of his predecessor, 
especially as regards the Lex Iulia maiestatis, where a tendency 
to lessen the harshness of the law can be observed. The Emperor 
himself says ‘etiam ex aliis causis maiestatis crimina cess ant meo 
saeculo 1 .' On the other hand he speaks in the Lex Iuliadeadulteriis 
of the ‘castitas temporum meorum,' and demands a stricter 
enforcement of penal ties 2 . An identification with the prevailing 
juristic trend can perhaps be seen in a rescript on the Lex Cornelia 
de fa Is is in the formula L secta mea non patitur 3 4 .' In any event the 
proceedings against the Christians under this government were 
not conducted in accordance with the letter of the existing regula¬ 
tions, If it is true that in the seventh book de officio proconsitlis 
Ulpian adopted a codification under the lex maiestatis rather 
than under the satrilegia* of the penalties prescribed against the 
Christians, reason for this procedure could be seen in the more 
lenient application of the former law. But to this the will and 
desire of the empress-mother may have contributed with even 
greater force. However strong the endeavour to wipe out the 
memory of the invasion of unmixed Orientalism into religious 
worship, the fact of a far-advanced syncretism remains. The in¬ 
creasing permeation of religion with the philosophy of the time, 
or, perhaps more correctly speaking, the permeation of this 
philosophy with religious elements is reflected in the attitude of 
the circles interested in matters of the spirit, Mamaea was no 
Julia Domna; still she was acquainted with the spiritual currents 
of her day, and she may have concerned herself with the 'new 
philosophy, 1 Hippolytus of Rome could thus dedicate to her a 
treatise on the Resurrection, and later, during the Persian war, 
she summoned Origen to the imperial headquarters in order to 
acquaint herself with his theology. But all this, in spite of the 
Christian tradition from the time of Eusebius, does not make 
Mamaea a Christian. 

The same is true of her son, even if there is nothing extra- 

1 Cod Jwi. IX, 8 , >1 ef. IX, 8 , 2 and iy, 1, 2, 

2 lb. ec, 9, 9, 

a lb. ix, 22, cf. ix, 8, 2. 

4 P. Jors, P.W. i.v. Domicius {88), col. 1453. 
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ordinary in the account given by bis biographer of the erection 
of a statue of Christ together with other figures worthy of reverence 
in the imperial Lararium or house-chapel 1 . Benevolent tolerance 
of the Christians-, which was probably affected by an increasing 
number of believers in the imperial household, is the kernel round 
which the kter legend was able to grow. It, however, is 
quite understandable that the Christians in the Emperor’s en¬ 
tourage should have made use of the change in the administration 
of the law of treason to improve the lot of their brethren, since in 
general the reign propagated the idea of a State ruled by law. For 
this one has only Co read the ordinance on the possibility of direct 
appeal to the emperor, which was intended to meet the excesses of 
the procurators and governors, who, it is true, felt in their turn the 
pressure of the fiscal authorities 3 , or the preamble to a decree by 
which not even the emperor could become an heir if a will were 
not formally completed 4 . Here it is expressly stated that ‘even 
though the law conferring the imperial authority {kx imperii) may 
have released the emperor from the ordinary formalities of the 
laws, there is nothing which would be so peculiarly characteristic 
of the imperial power as to live according to the laws.’ Perhaps we 
have here a personal expression of opinion by Alexander, since 
Ulpian had, for certain cases, laid down the principle that the 
emperor is above the laws—‘pHnceps legibus solutus est 5 / 


II. SEVER US ALEXANDER: FOREIGN POLICY 


The reign began with a few years of relative quiet, and there 
was reason to hope that the tasks of internal reconstruction 
could be advanced in peace. Riots of the Mauri in Tingitana, 
campaigns against the [saurian hill-tribes and a single Inroad by 
some Germans did not give rise to any serious alarm®. But 
towards the end of this decade a threatening storm arose from the 
east. The Parthian empire had succumbed to the attack of the 


Cf G * Jissowa, RrUpta and Kultus dtr RSmtr, p. 93. A. Momieliano, 
Athenaeum N.S. xu, 1934, pp. 151 iqq ., attempts 10 support the account of 
Sevenis Alexander’s philo-Semitism, hut cf. E. Hohl, Bursian 10*7 
p.156. ■" 


* The attempt of G. krflger (Die Reehtssteilmg dtr vorkmslantiniuhen 
Rtrrhen, pp. 273, 293) to infer more than this from our sources must fail by 
reason of its defective criticism of the statements of the Histsria Auguita 
(cf e^edally p. 247, n. +). * Dig, xiax. 12, 5 — P, Oxy. xvrr, 2104 

Cad. Just, yj, 23, 3 of the year 232. § /W t, 1 j,, 

/ Cf 'r: Bisson. Bonner Jchrk, cm, 1898, p. i i+ with' j. Vogt, Dt 
alextmJrmejchtn Munzen, 1, p. 186, and Ritterlmg, P.W. t.v, Lemo col 
1429* 11, 68 jjji. & J 
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Persians under Ardashir (Artaxerxcs) the son of Pabak. After 
the overthrow of the Arsacid Artabanus V, Ardashir had hecome 
King 1 of Kings by- the grace of Ormuzd (see below, chap, rv), 
A pronounced national sentiment, supported by intense religious 
feeling for the possession of Zarathustra’s teaching in what they 
thought was its old purity, animated the king and his fellow- 
warriors, With the coming of this new Persian empire of the 
Sassanids—as they are called after the grandfather of the first 
—^ ie East laid aside its defensive policy for an offensive, 
Ardashir already envisaged as his political goal the rc-establish- 
ment ot the old empire ot the Achaememds. Rome's claim to 
universal empire was now matched by that of a new and powerful 
State. By the issue of a gold coinage the king opposed to the 
hitherto unchallenged prerogative of the Empire a claim to an 
equality of rights. In the year 230 alarming news reached Rome. 
Ardashir had broken into Mesopotamia and was besieging 
Nisi bis; his horsemen were already endangering Syria and Cappa- 
docia. Diplomatic action led to no result. War wts inevitable and 
demanded the use of strong forces. The supreme command must 
be assumed by the Emperor in person—the need was admitted 
by Mamaea, concerned though she was for her son. Wide and 
careful preparations were made for the campaign. Troops were 
raised in ftaly and the provinces. It is possible that the legion IV 
Italica was recruited on this occasion. Detachments (w xitfaJim) 
were summoned from the legions on the Rhine and the Danube, 
P, SalJustius Sempronius Victor 1 received an extraordinary com¬ 
mand of the fleet to secure the seas and protect the dispatch of 
reinforcements. 

In the spring of 23 r Severus Alexander left his imperial capital 
accompanied by his mother. On his overland route to the East 
he collected an army which, consisting of picked troops, seemed 
equal to the task which lay before it* It was not clear, however, 
what was the temper of these forces, in spite of the repeated 
minting of coins with the legends Tides exercitus* and Tides 
militurn. The repetition of this rallying-cry rather gives one the 
impression that desire and reality did not correspond* Not Jong 
before, the legions in Mesopotamia—Parthka I and [II—in spite 
of the dangers ot the hour had mutinied and killed the governor 
Flavius HeradecA And when the Emperor had established his 
headquarters at Antioch, and from there had sent a second 
embassy to Ardashir, with, it is true, no better result, riots had 

1 Stylo* P W, nv. Sallustiiis (21), ed + 1958. 

2 Ritrerlifig* P .W s.v. Legio p eoL 1331. 
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to be suppressed among the Eastern contingents. A usurper, 
named Uramus Antoninus, whose name and coins 1 suggest a 
reaction of the admirers of Elagabalus, had risen in Edessa with 
the support of Syrian troops, perhaps legto III Gallica, There 
was also a mutiny among the detachments summoned from 
Egypt, who certainly belonged to the II Traiana 2 . 

These unwelcome events were the prelude to the opening of 
the Persian war in 132. The army of operations was divided into 
three parts. In the north the division of the left marched towards 
Media by way of Armenia, where Rome’s allies the Arsacids still 
maintained their resistance. The division of the right advanced in 
a south-easterly direction over the route taken by Septimius 
Severus in 197 (see above, p. 6). The main army, under the com¬ 
mand of the Emperor himself, was intended to advance eastwards 
through North Mesopotamia, But the excessive caution of 
Alexander prevented these latter troops from ever engaging the 
enemy. Ardashir was thus able to concentrate superior forces 
and annihilate the right wing as it was operating on the Euphrates, 
Thereupon the Emperor, who with all the European soldiers was 
suffering severely from the climate, withdrew his own forces and 
ordered the northern division also to retreat to Antioch. This 
division had successes to record in Atropatcne, but during its 
retreat it suffered severely in the Armenian highlands from the 
inclement weather. In spite of all this the enemy themselves must 
have sustained no inconsiderable losses; for the Persian king 
nowhere pressed the pursuit, and even remained inactive for four 
years. The Roman offensive had failed. Its net result was the 
doubtful success of seeing the frontier for the time being still 
intact. And now a new peril threatened in the West. The re¬ 
moval of strong forces stirred up the Germans. The danger of 
a war on two fronts, which Augustus had sought to avoid by a 
diplomatic solution of the Eastern question, and which later had 
proved no real danger because of the growing weakness of Parthia, 
remained from now onwards an anxiety and heavy burden on those 
who directed the foreign policy of the Empire. The news from the 
West caused the ‘VcxillntiaHts drawn from that quarter to demand! 
their immediate return. Herein was shown the disadvantage of 
making the soldier a settler. The Persian war was therefore broken 
off in 233 without the conclusion of peace. Before his return to 
Rome the Emperor took measures for the defence of the frontier 
in the East. At Rome he was received with the honours of a 

1 See Volume of Plates v, 230, m. 

s Cf. Rittcrling, P.W. it1. Legto, cols. 1331, 1528. 
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conqueror and celebrated a triumph as 'Parthicus Maximus ’ or 
as ‘Persicus Maximus 1 .’ 

The return of the European contingents seemed to have re¬ 
moved the worst danger on the Rhine and on the Danube; but an 
ambitious campaign was prepared against the Alemanni. On this 
occasion Pannonia furnished most of the recruits, who were 
collected on the Upper Rhine in 234. Their training was entrusted 
to C. Julius Verus Maximinus. The Rhine army was strengthened 
by detachments from other legions; besides the II Parthica 
from Italy, special contingents of light-armed auxiliaries were 
dispatched; these had returned from the East with Sevems 
Alexander. In the same year the Emperor, again accompanied by 
his mother, proceeded to join his army, which was concentrated at 
Mainz. The passage over the Rhine had already been secured by 
a pontoon bridge 2 . But instead of giving battle Alexander, still 
swayed by the Augusta, began to negotiate. He hoped to maintain 
peace by cash-payments. But in this policy he failed to take into 
account the fighting spirit of his troops, who misconstrued his 
conduct as cowardice and who also perhaps thought that the 
Roman money would be better expended on themselves. Dislike 
for Mamaea with her supposed avarice, and antipathy towards 
an emperor who could never show a will of his own, led to a revolt. 
The Pannonian recruits proclaimed their commander Maximinus 
as emperor. In vain did Severus Alexander hope for the support 
of the other troops, especially those from the East. When Maxi- 
minus advanced against him he found himself deserted, and in 
mid-March 23$ he was killed in Virus Britannicus (Bretzenheim 
near Mainz). His mother shared the same fate. 

They both fell victims to those forces in which the founder of 
the dynasty had seen the surest defence of his house, and they 
paid with their lives for the failure of their attempt to reach the 
goal of the first Se verus by other means than his. The plan of 
serving the interests of the Empire and of the dynasty by winning 
the support of the upper classes for a regime based on military 
supremacy was bound to fail if it did not succeed in mastering the 
unruliness of the armies. But as soon as the danger from without 
the empire had strengthened the self-consciousness of the soldiery 
through the feeling that they were indispensable, as soon as they 
had begun to desire a soldier for their emperor, there was no hope 
left. For precisely those qualities which this hour demanded were 
just those which Severus Alexander lacked, however well-meaning 

1 Jaxde, op. tit. p. 82. * See Volume of Plates v* 230, /. 
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and sensible' of his imperial dudes he may have been. The last of 
these Syrian emperors could not fulfil his rfile, since he was neither 
a Severus nor an Alexander. 


III. THE FIRST SOLDIER-EMPEROR AND THE 
SENATORIAL OPPOSITION: MAXIMINUS THRAX, 
THE GO RD IANS, PUPIENUS AND BALE IN US 

Maximinus was the first representative of a new type of ruler . 
The son of a Thracian peasant—only a falsification ot history has 
made him a Goth—a man who attracted attention by his extra¬ 
ordinary strength and size, he had risen from the ranks, and when 
admitted into the equestrian order he had made a career tor him¬ 
self. As legionary prefect he commanded the legio II Traiana in 
Egypt in ij-z 1 * , and at the time of the Persian war he was governor 
of Mesopotamia {jtruefectus Mesopotamia?), His soldierly qualities 
and his skill in, handling troops were the reasons for entrusting 
the training of the recruits to him in 234 as praefectus tironibus. 
He was a man after the soldiers* heart: he shared their sentiments’ 
he knew what they wanted. It is no wonder that shortly after his 
elevation he doubled their pay. 

The news from the Rhine soon reached Rome. We know nothing 
of the manner in which Maximinus obtained his recognition from 
the Senate; but the pat res, thus surprised, could do nothing else 
than bow to the inevitable and confirm him as emperor. Proof of 
this is found in the co-option of Maximinus into the priestly 
colleges on 25 March 235. In any case the Senate, in order to 
maintain its position, had taken the custom ary constitutional steps 3 . 
The patres, it is true, may have given vent later to their rancour and 
their aversion to the hated upstart by denying the ratification by 
the Senate, thus preparing the way for the conception of an 
immediate open opposition of that body, which even is supposed 
to have raised Alexander to the gods. But the erased inscriptions 
tell another story. Not until the period of overt rebellion against 
Maximinus was the Senate able to act as it may well have desired 
to act at the time—for there was resentment right from the 
beginning. This and the fact that Maximinus, occupied with the 

1 Accepting the very probable supplement in P. Par. 69 by U. Wileken, 

Phil, mi, 1894, p. 95 = Chrtstormjthie r, no. 41, col. in, 14, 

3 It is useless to speak of the nullity of an enforced legal transaction 
by pointing to paragraphs of modem criminal law, as is done by O. T. 
Schulz, Ftm Prooapat zum Dommat, p. 54 if. 
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urgent tasks on the frontier, did not visit Rome either at this time 
or later were bound to prejudice his popularity, even though he 
made the expected gesture to the inhabitants of the capita] by 
granting them a donative on taking over the government. 

The prosecution of the war against the Germans appeared to 
Maximinus to be his first and most important task, but before he 
joined battle he had to deal with opposition in his own army. 
A number of centurions and senatorial officers had planned his 
removal. It was their intention to deliver the Emperor into the 
enemy's hands by breaking down the bridge after he had crossed 
to the right bank of the Rhine. A distinguished senator named 
Magnus was to take his place. The plot became known, and 
Maximinus had the real or suspected culprits put to death without 
trial. The historian Herodian 1 , who is biassed against this emperor, 
attempts, without good reason, to make his readers believe that 
the plot existed only in the imagination of Maximinus, He does, 
however, mention other men who could not reconcile themselves 
to the fait accompli. The Osrhoenian archers forced the purple 
on Quartinus, a man of senatorial rank and a friend of the murdered 
Augustus. This movement must have been prompted by the 
jealousy of the Oriental troops towards those of the West. But 
Quartinus had hardly been raised to this dignity when he fell by 
the hand of Macedo, the former commander of the Osrhofinians, 
who had himself provoked the mutiny. His double game brought 
him the punishment of death instead of the reward he expected. 
But it is no wonder that the Emperor’s suspicions could never 
afterwards be allayed. By nature rather brusque and in no way 
sympathetic towards the senators, who prided themselves on their 
rank and education, Maximinus used these revolts as an excuse 
for removing the senatorial officers and replacing them by pro¬ 
fessional soldiers. But this was still in the future. For the 
Osrhoenians took part in the fighting against the Germans, and 
it was only after this that they were punished 2 , it is hardly to be 
assumed that Maximinus should have given this heavily coni’ 
promised contingent an opportunity of rehabilitating themselves 
only to disband them after their victories. 

The Emperor crossed the Rhine near Mainz and led his army 
far into the enemy’s country, following an opponent who retreated 
before his superior forces. The light troops, the Oriental archers 
and the Mauretanian javelin men, proved their skill in skirmishes 
with the Germans, to whom their tactics were unfamiliar. It was 
not until they reached marshy country that the enemy took their 

1 vn, 1,8. 1 A, v. Domaszewski, Rh. Alas, lviii, ig03, P* 5 + 3 ’ 
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stand for a decisive battle. The bravery of Maximinus fired his 
troops to attack, notwithstanding the difficulties of the ground. 
Despite heavy losses they inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Germans. The field of battle must be sought in the frontier district 
of Northern Wtlmemberg and Baden, and thus we may conclude 
that the enemy were Alemanni 1 . With justifiable pride the Em¬ 
peror could accept the triumphal title of Germamcus Maximus 
and commemorate the ' Victoria German ica' on the coinage of the 
following year, A picture of the battle which was publicly dis¬ 
played before the Curia in Rome spread the fame of the victorious 
emperor. This energetic advance re-established peace for some 
time along the Rhine and Upper Danube. Additions to the limes 
forts show the strong interest taken in the maintenance of the 
frontier defences. Maximinus could consider this victory over the 
Germans as confirming his title to the throne; accordingly he now 
(in 235) raised his son C. Julius Verus Maximus to the rank of 
Caesar 2 , the ceremony possibly forming part of the festival of 
victory held at Sirmium, where he had taken up his winter 
quarters. If he had in fact projected a new attack upon the Germans 
for 236 and planned conquests on a large scale, such schemes had 
perforce to be abandoned, for the Sarmntians and Dacians gave 
him trouble. The triumphal titles Sarmatkus and Dacicus 
Maximus and tombstones of soldiers who fell in the Dacian 
campaign are the only evidence of these struggles in the years 
236 and 237. In the spring of 238 we find the Emperor again 
in Sirmium. 

The subject peoples of the empire soon came to feel that a 
keener wind was blowing. It is true that the practical recognition 
of the right of the Praetorian Prefect to make general decrees, 
provided only that these did not modify the existing legislation 3 4 , 
was implicit in the previous development. Further there are 
inscriptions which give evidence of expenditure on public works, 
one of which expressly praises the Emperor as ' Aquileiensium 
restitutor et conditor,’ while road-building 1 especially was con¬ 
tinued with undimtnished energy. Yet the increasing claims of 
military requirements were ever more markedly felt. Moreover, 

1 P. Gocssler, *Eine Ahmannenschladit des Jahrcs 236 {j *0 n. Chr* 1 
Farttk. nr. Foritthn TO1, *931, p* 109 J id. Gtrmsinia xv* 1931, p. 3 * 

: C. Bosch t Du ittmasirttuchm Muftzrn, it* i f t w p, 5 

3 CW. Just. i t 26, £ of 13 Aug, ^35* which is erroneously ascribed to 
Sevcrus Alexander 

4 Of, G. M. Bcrsanetti, 1 Masnimino jj T race e la rcta stradale del] 1 irapero/ 
jftti 111 Cottgrtsso £ Studi Rsmcini, i ? 1934, p. 590, 
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through the Emperor’s distrust of a covert opposition, the fol¬ 
lowers of the last dynasty were continually exposed to threats and 
police spying, Herod ian 1 recounts all the evil consequences of 
the wide-spread activity of informers, including confiscations, 
which reduced many rich families to beggary, and an organized 
Terror maintained by the barbarian tyrant, whose persecution of 
the upper classes is notably exemplified in his cruel treatment of 
high senatorial officials. The wife of the Emperor, Caecilia 
Paulina, tried to exercise a restraining influence upon him. But 
she must soon have died. She was consecrated Diva, so that the 
later Christian tradition that Maxi minus had his wife executed 
can therefore be explained only through the hatred felt by the 
Christians for an emperor who, after a period of quiet, had 
initiated a fresh persecution. 

This new persecution of the Church began soon after the 
Emperors accession; it sprang, according to Eusebius 3 , in the main 
from political considerations; it was a reaction against the regime 
of the last emperor, who had been friendly to the Christians, 
Maximinus feared hostility on the part of the Christians, and, to 
prevent possible difficulties, began at once to enforce against them 
the existing regulations, but only to the extent of ordering that, in 
special cases, proceedings should be taken against the clergy. 
This was a measure of domestic security, and not a systematic 
persecution for re Agio-political reasons, as happened later under 
Decius. In 235 Pontianus, bishop of Rome, and with him Hippo- 
lytus, were deported to Sardinia; and Origen’s Exhortation to 
Martyrdom) addressed to Ambrosius and Protoctetus, in which he 
contemplates a threat to his own safety, further shows the effect 
of the imperial edict in Palestinian Caesarea. In the cases of 
Hippolytus and of Origen we may, in view of their relations 
with Mamaea, see action against or at least a threatening of 
men politically suspect. On the other hand, in Cappadocia 
and Pontus a purely local persecution of Christians broke out 
which had no connection with the imperial instructions of 235. 
Here it was the governor Serenianus who intervened at the 
instance of the pagan population, the atheistic Christians being 
held responsible for the devastating results of an earthquake. 
We may, however, note the perspicacity of the Emperor in 
appreciating the importance of the clergy in the structure of the 
Christian communities and thus of the Church as a whole. It 
appears that the threatening danger passed quickly aod harmlessly 
by. Political caution on the part of the Christians must have 


3. 
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contributed to this outcome. For this reason Maximinus does not 
figure in the list of persecutors given by Lactannus, though he 
docs appear in the tradition of Eusebius and probably also in the 
Apocalypse of the so-called Testament of our Lord 1 ) where he is 
described, in traits which we also find in Herodian, as an emperor 
from a foreign people, a murderer of men and a grasper after gold. 

Ancient critics constantly harp on the avarice of Maximinus. 
He is said to have confiscated even the public moneys of the 
municipalities, endowments of al t kinds, votive-offerings from the 
temples and the ornaments of public places in so tar as these last 
were made of mintable metals. It is possible that this generaliza¬ 
tion is exaggerated and that the critics wilfully overlooked the fact 
that the defence of the empire required a large part of the means 
thus provided- nevertheless the statement is a faithful echo of the 
feeling of those who in all this wished to see only a means to the 
end of enriching the soldiers at the expense of all the other subjects 
of the empire. Whether the soldiers really became dissatisfied with 
these proceedings, as Herodian asserts 11 , under the influence of 
reproaches which are said to have been made to them by their 
relatives and friends, it is difficult to decide. But at least the action 
of the Emperor cannot be explained as the result of the hatred of 
the townsfolk felt hy a peasant soldier, since in the last resort the 
peasants certainly suffered no less than others under the harsh 
pressure of the taxes. We may, however, conclude from the 
analogy of other experience that the severe screwing up of taxation 
not only made the propertied classes nervous but very seriously 
damaged the public spirit that had expressed itself in voluntary 
services, the more as the State exchequer now and later became 
increasingly like the sieve of the Danaids. It was therefore this 
unconscionable financial policy, the result of the pressure of 
circumstances, which gave the signal for a new rising. 

The imperial procurator in Africa, under the compulsion of the 
government, proceeded in the collection of taxes without mercy 
or regard for justice. This drove a number of rich young nobles, 
who saw their inherited possessions thus endangered, into armed 
resistance. They mobilized their tenants and servants, and killed 
the procurator in Thysdrus (the modern El Djem). This done, 
the only means of securing themselves was to proclaim a rival 
emperor. The proconsul M. Antoni us Gordianus Sempronianus 

1 R. J. Neumann, Hippolytus von Rom, p. 138; but cf. E, Fasehtr, P.W. 
r.tr, Tesfamentum ifom. nost. col. 1019. 

* m, 3, 6. 
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permitted himself to be forced to accept the purple* On or about 
19 March 238 this eighty-year-old proconsul became Augustus, 
He was said to be descended on his father^ side from the Gracchi 
and on his mother’s side from Trajan. He was a rich landed 
proprietor, interested in literature—he had studied with Ph Ho¬ 
st rates—but had become consul suffecius only late in life and had 
not taken a prominent part in politics. Maximinus had therefore 
left him in the position which he had occupied under Sever us 
Alexander, He was a personality whose qualities would recom¬ 
mend him as a rival to a hated emperor, and he was ambitious 
enough to feel flattered at the thought of ending his dap in the 
imperial dignity. After a few days the new Augustus made his 
entry into Carthage together with "his son of the same name, whom 
he had appointed co^emperor. An embassy, headed by the 
quaestor, now left for Rome with a proclamation to the Senate and 
the People, while Gordian I appealed in private letters to his 
fellow nobles. Vitalianus, the commander of the Guards as a 
supporter of Maximinus, must first be removed. The envoys 
obtained ait introduction to him by a ruse, alleging that they 
had been sent by Maximinus on a secret mission, and killed him. 

The programme of the new government could now be pub¬ 
lished, It promised to stop the informers 1 activities, to make 
losses good and to recall the exiles. The Senate went over to the 
Gordian s’ party and confirmed their imperial titles (2. April). 
They voted the damnaiio memoriae of Maximinus, and perhaps at 
the same time consecrated Severus Alexander 1 . The Roman 
populace gave vent to its feelings in wild excesses: the images of 
Maximinus were destroyed, his followers hunted out and killed. 
The City Prefect Sabinus aiso fell a victim to the popular anger. 
Meanwhile the Senate had acted with extraordinary energy. 
A committee of twenty consular^—‘vigintiviri re: publicae 
curandae T —was constituted and charged with securing the defence 
of Italy against the expected attack of the deposed emperor. Then 
an appeal was made to the provinces, calling upon them to make 
common cause with the Senate’s emperors, each of whom received, 
in addition to the title Africanus, the other significant name of 
Romanes* However, the Roman mint had no time to take up these 
new titles on the coinage, for the fall of the dice had already gone 
against the Gordians* Capellianus, the governor of Numidia, 
remained faithful to Maximinus. Fighting against his well-armed 

1 He is designated Divu« for the first time in an undated decree of 
Gordian III (Cod. Just, 51* 6 ). Cf. Dessau 131 9221 
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troops, the legio III Augusta and its auxiliaries, Gordian II fell 
at the head of his poorly armed militia. His father thereupon 
committed suicide, and their African followers were visited with 
terrible punishment. But with this episode, which had ended in 
a trial of strength decided in favour of the army, the game was by 
no means over. 

With the recognition of the Gordians the Senate had once more 
assumed a political rflle, and it could not now retreat. The senators 
assembled in solemn session in the temple of Juppiter on the 
Capitol. None could or wished to think of a restoration of a 
Republican regime. But an attempt was made to set up a princi- 
pate in conformity with the revived prestige of the Senate. Thus 
the two most highly respected members of the Committee of 
Twenty, M. Clodius Pupienus Maximus and D. Caelius Calvinus 
Balbinus, were elected to the imperial dignity. Pupienus had 
climbed the ladder of office from humble beginnings, and had 
made a reputation as an efficient officer and provincial governor. 
He had twice been consul suffectus^ and as City Prefect he had 
displayed both prudence and firmness. It was the irony of 
fate that the Senate, to defend itself against the soldier-emperor, 
should have required the services of a man at whose birth also 
there had been no dream of his elevation to the imperial throne. 
Balbinus was of noble birth: he was quite young when be became 
a member of the Salian priesthood of the Palatine. He too had 
been twice consul, and in 213 was even consul ordtnariks. This 
double election of two emperors was a new departure constitu¬ 
tionally. In their complete equality of rights—so that on each of 
them was bestowed for the first time even the hitherto indivisible 
dignity of Pontifex Maximus (vol. xi, p. 415)—we see, not so 
much an indication that the Senate considered the double princi- 
pate as the general rule 1 , but rather a memory of the duality and 
equality in power of the highest magistracy of the Republic, The 
dose relation of the new Augusti to the Senate can be seen in the 
legend on the coins ‘patres senatus’—though this, it must be 
admitted, was not its first appearance—and still more in the 
retention of the Committee of Twenty* But the proceedings of 
the Senate met with no undivided approval. The election of 
Pupienus, who since his City Prefecture was anything but liked 
by the populace, was answered with rioting. And followers of the 
Gordiam, relying on the dynastic tradition, demanded and forced 
the elevation to the Caesarship of M. Antonins Gordian us, a 

1 For another view see E. Kornemann, D^pptlprimspat und Retehs- 
r tilling im Impersum Rematium, p. 96. * Dessau 8979. 
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grandson of Gordian I by the marriage between his daughter 
Maeda Faustina and Junius Balbus. Both the Gordians were now 
consecrated. A donative of 250 denarii per head contributed to 
the further appeasement of the people’s temper. Pupienus set 
about gathering an army in North Italy, while Balbinus stayed 
in Rome. But it is an error to see in this an endeavour to separate 
dvi! and military power even as between the two emperors. 

Maxi minus had received the news of the African rising while 
he was at Sirmium. After two days' consultation with his intimates 
he addressed the army in a speech which had been prepared for 
him. He described the impotence and the military weakness of 
his opponents and uttered violent threats against Rome and the 
Senate. A generous donative did not fail of its effect. The fol¬ 
lowing day the whole army began its march, in its ranks being 
many Germans, for the most part cavalry, with which the tribes 
on the right bank of the Rhine had furnished him either voluntarily 
or under compulsion. The unforeseen departure and the huge 
baggage-train were hindrances to his progress. On the fall of the 
Gordians, the situation remained unaltered, but that fall at least 
disclosed the fact that the appeal made by the Senate to the 
provinces had not met everywhere with approval. Thus, besides 
the provinces whose defence he had secured, Dacia and Spain and, 
according to the inscriptions on coins, Asia Minor also, stood 
firmly by Maximinus. The Pannonian regiments, which formed 
the advance guard, found Emona evacuated. All supplies had 
been carried away or destroyed in accordance with orders. This 
action on the part of the enemy, which was repeated as the army 
progressed, led to a shortage of food with its unfavourable con¬ 
sequences. Aquileia was the first town to offer resistance, which 
had been organized, on the instructions of the Senate, by the 
consular? Crispinus* and Menophilus. An attack by the advanced 
guard was repelled. Negotiations, which were conducted by 
Maximinus through a tribune who was a native of the town, came 
to nothing. The Emperor then ordered a general attack, which 
was, however, delayed hecause floods from the melting snows had 
destroyed the bridge over the fsonzo. Not until a pontoon bridge 
had been improvised from casks was it possible on the third day 
to force the passage, In spite of the energy of Maximinus, all 
efforts were in vain. The defenders maintained a stubborn 
resistance, inspired by their confidence in their local patron deity, 

1 Cf, TL Paribcm, N^ot. digit Scow, 1928, p. J 43 > A. Stein, ‘SdJum 
Aqui (dense. 1 Hermit, txv, 1930, pp. 2zS t<jq. 
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Belarus, Increasing losses, the threat of hunger, and resentment 
at the Emperor’s unjustified severity towards some officers, whom 
he accused of failing in their duty, undermined the discipline of 
the besiegers. The face of the undertaking was finally decided by 
the soldiers of the second Parthian legion, whose families and 
goods in Alba were held by their opponents. On to May they 
murdered Maxi min us and his son. But the besieged did not as 
yet open the gates to them, although the army had rendered 
homage to images of the senatorial emperors which were shown 
to them from the city-wall. Only a market outside the wall was 
granted to the half-starved troops. 

Mounted envoys from the army, now tired of war, bearing the 
heads of the slain emperors as their bloody credentials, met 
Pupienus in Ravenna, where he was concentrating the volunteers 
and the levies from Rome and Italy. He hastened to Aquileia, 
where the leaderless army did him homage. After offering sacrifice 
in thanksgiving for this victory Pupienus addressed the troops, 
stressing their obligation of faithfulness to the Senate and People 
of Rome and to the emperors elected by them. He then dismissed 
the troops to their permanent stations. At the head of the Roman 
garrison troops and the Germans, whom he had taken into his 
service in reliance on their loyal spirit, which he knew from the 
time of his German command 1 , Pupienus returned to Rome. 
Everywhere he was greeted with enthusiasm as victor. In Rome 
the news of Maximinus’ death had been hailed with frenzied joy. 
Amid general jubilation Pupienus entered the capital in state 
accompanied by his co-Augustus and the Caesar, The power of 
the senatorial emperors —and therewith a new phase in the consti¬ 
tution of the Empire—appeared secure. Men forgot and wished 
to forget that a short while before a bitter struggle had been raging 
in Rome. The Praetorians who had remained there, provoked by 
the conduct of two senators, had waged a savage battle against the 
populace, which had attacked them; during this, before calm 
was restored, large districts of the City had gone up in flames. The 
government was undoubtedly at fault in not at once clearing up 
its attitude towards the Praetorians, all the more so since the 
excessive exultation over the fall of Maximinus and the preferment 
of the German life-guards did not allow the disaffection to be 
healed. Soon the legends on the coins which declared the wishes 
of the government, such as ‘Concordia,’ ‘amor mutuus,’ ‘fides 
mutua Augustorum,’ were powerless to conceal the fact that 

1 Cf. Ritterling, P.VV. j.t. Legio, cnl. 1335; and, for another flew, 
M, Bane, Die Gtrm&nen im r emischen Dienst, p. 61. 
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jealousies were rife, Pupienus stressed his peculiar merits by using 
the name Maximus on a series of coins** Balbitius repaid the 
upstart with a haughty demeanour. The common task of defending 
the empire against external foes might perhaps have brought about 
a change. Pupienus was to have proceeded against the Persians, 
who had again broken into Mesopotamia, and Balbinus against 
the Goths, who had crossed the lower Danube, But the Prae¬ 
torians had decided otherwise. During a festival they seized 
Pupienus, who had in vain asked the mistrustful Ealbinus to 
intervene with the Germans, and then they captured Balbinus* 
Both were brought amid ignominy and mockery into the Praetorian 
camp, and there were murdered. Then at last the Germans showed 
a desire to hurry to their assistance, but on receiving the news of 
the two emperors 1 deaths they took no action. The rebels pro¬ 
claimed the Caesar Gordianus as Augustus. By this proclamation 
(July 9) the hopes of the Senate were, after ninety-nine days, 
shattered by the self-will of the soldiers. Once more it could only 
submit to the compulsion of force, though its disappointment may 
have been lessened by the fact that the young Augustus came from 
one of the most distinguished senatorial families, 

IV. GORDIAN III 

Gordian MI became Augustus at the age of thirteen*. This was 
a grave reaction against the attempt to entrust the Empire to the 
best citizen. Who conducted the business of State for thedependen t 
emperor? Whereas from the year 241 we can recognize in 
the Praetorian Prefect Timesitheus the real controller of the 
Empire we can draw no sure conclusion for the first few years* 
Gordian's father must have died before 238, and even the influence 
of his mother Maecia Faustina is mentioned only in highly suspect 
passages of the Histeria Augusfn\ the epigraphicat and numis¬ 
matic evidence which we should expect for an influential empress- 
mother is entirely lacking. However, the efforts of members of 
his mother's household to use the situation for their own advance¬ 
ment may have given a handle for the malicious tradition of an 
administration run by eunuchs and court-favourites in these early 
years. The assured facts rather point to a continuance of senatorial 
influence. Thus, for instance, L. Caesonius Lucillus Macer 
RufinianuSj proconsul of Africa and later City-Prefect, and Meno 
philus, governor of Lower Moesia, were both previously members 

1 See Volume of Plates v M 23^ *** Cm 31 portrait li. 186* r. 
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of the Committee of Twenty. A certain Annianus, who under the 
senatorial regime had been charged with holding the levy in North 
Italy, was later made commander of the legion stationed at Mainz, 
the XXII Primigenia. The Praetorian Prefecture was held by 
Acdinius Juliamis, a man of equestrian rank who had previously 
risen to be prefect of Egypt, and then, after admission to the 
Senate, had become governor of Lugdunensis. Domitius is 
mentioned as holding this office in 240 either with Julianus or 
after him. Further, it is certain that after 241 two Praetorian 
Prefects still held office together 1 . The advisers of the Emperor 
were apparently desirous of shaping the imperial administration, 
if not in the spirit of the last reign, at least in continuation of the 
regime of Severus Alexander. 

Many decrees published in the first years of the reign, although 
they deal for the most part with questions of civil law, permit us 
to perceive certain general directions of policy which were retained 
even after 241. The nefarious activities of the delatores were com¬ 
bated according to the promise of Gordian I. A decree published 
6 September 238 orders the provincial governors to see that 
nothing should happen which is not in accordance with the prin¬ 
ciples of the age 2 . In the administration of the provinces the 
position of the governor was reinforced, especially in its judicial 
authority. Unjustified decisions of military judges in civil matters 
were forbidden 8 , and efforts were made to restrict the encroach¬ 
ments of the financial procurators in cases where they had not to 
administer the law as deputies of the governors {vice praesidis), 
a practice which became in course of time more frequent. Only 
when they were so deputed could they in private lawsuits appoint 
the judges or hear cases reserved for the governor 4 . One may 
recognize a certain strengthening of the central administration 
conducted by the Praetorian Prefect in the right of appeal to the 
Prefect against a decision of the governor 3 , or in the fact that an 
official who did not fulfil his duties was to be dealt with either by 
the Prefect or by the governor®. In fiscal matters the rights of the 
Jsats and its administration were often emphasized, but there 
were also proceedings against breaches of the law, and particularly 

1 Dessau 2159} Cod Just, tx, 2, 6 (April 243). 

* Cod, Jiut. x, ii, 2f cf, P. W. Townsend, Talt Clan. Stud, iv, 1934, 
P <&5 Jf 

9 Cad Just. vir, 48, 2. 

4 Cad. Just, in, 3,1 i ix, 20,4; cf Townsend, of. at. pp. 66 sqq. and on 
this W. Ensslin, Piul. tV«h. lyi , 1936. col, 1314. 

3 Cod Just, ix, 2, 6. 1 Cod. Just, m, 40, 13. 
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precautions against straining the law in favour of those who were 
in the employ of the State 1 , Among other things steps were taken 
against attempts to obtain the support of the fiscus by the cession 
to it of part of any property in dispute 2 . A significant case of 
governmental intervention has been preserved in the inscription 
of Scaptopare 3 , commemorating a petition of the inhabitants of 
this and another village in the territory of Pautalia in Thrace. 
Their complaints were directed against the oppression and extor¬ 
tion of soldiers, minor imperial functionaries and others. The 
local hot springs and the proximity of a much-frequented market 
had previously in times of peace brought a good income to the 
villagers. Conditions were now entirely changed; they were so 
impoverished by excessive billeting and requisitions that they 
threatened to leave their homes. The Emperor ordered an examina¬ 
tion of the case, and the erection of the inscription proves that the 
villagers of Scaptopare were satisfied with the success of their 
appeal. Also the repeated reminders of the prohibition against 
money-lending by imperial officials, either in their own names or 
through men of straw, point again to the beneficent aims of the 
government 4 . Under Severus Alexander the right of inflicting 
punishments had been withdrawn from the financial procurators, 
and now it was also taken from the supervisors of municipal 
administration called cura/ores rsipublica^. To lighten the burdens 
of town-councillors a period of respite was decreed between the 
taking over of the separate offices and duties 8 . At the same time 
it is clear that the honour of belonging to the municipal council 
{ardo) was accompanied by a certain compulsion: for men who 
were condemned to exile for a period were to be ordered on their 
return to resume membership of the or do, and were to be excluded 
from its honours only for as many years as their exile had lasted 7 . 
In other respects, too, the government was little disposed to free 
men from services and duties. For instance, of the freednien in 
the service of a senatorial patretfus only one was released from the 
obligation of taking over the duties of guardian and tutor 8 . Care 
for public education is shown in the decree allowing the muni¬ 
cipalities to dismiss the grammaiteiznd rhetors appointed by them, 
if they were proved incompetent 8 , 

1 Cod. Just. u, 50, 4 and 5, 8 lb, n, 17, 2. 

8 Ditc. 8 888} cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History, pp. 427, 
559 n. 89, 621 n. 18; German ed. u, pp. 186, 363 n, 18, 365 n. 27. 

* Cod. Just, iv, 2, 3. 8 lb. 1, >+> 3 - 

* lb, X, 4 I, 2 , 7 lb. X, 6 1 , 1 . 

8 lb. v, 62, 13} cf. X, 46, I. 4 lb. X, S3, 2. 
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The populace of Rome were amply supplied with donatives and 
games* There was however a decline in building activity; for we 
are informed only of the reconstruction of the Balneum Surae and 
the enlargement of the barracks of the marines who had been 
detached for service in the amphitheatre. It may bt T however, that 
the government co-operated in the removal of the damages caused 
by the street-fighting. The finances of the Empire must have been 
subjected to heavy strain* and the government was compelled to 
reduce the State grants made to the priests; at least, the last entry 
of payment preserved in the Arval Acta of 241 shows that the usual 
spertuia of 100 denarii had been reduced to 25L 

The soldiers received the customary donatives* Also numerous 
decrees show that, as under Severus Alexander, efforts were made 
to secure the ir legal pos it i on, especial ly un der the law of inheritan ce T 
One gains the impression that, in spite of the attempt to maintain 
discipline, a far-reaching and prudent compromise was practised 
as before. It is true that as early as 238 Gordian had disbanded the 
legio III Augusta for its share in the overthrow of the first two 
Gordians. Its officers and soldiers, apart from those who were 
more heavily punished, were transferred to other corps—a con¬ 
siderable number of them are found fifteen years later in the 
formations concentrated in Raetk—and it was intended that their 
place should be supplied by a regrouping of African anxi/id 2 , But 
this action proved a source of weakness; for when Sabinianus' 
rebellion broke out in Carthage in 240 the governor of Maure¬ 
tania, probably Fakonius Restiturianus 1 * 3 , had to be called up with 
his troops. The usurper's attempt soon failed. It is possible* 
however, that on this occasion detachments from the Rhine 
frontier were sent to Mauretania for additional security 4 . 

On the Rhine there was still peace resulting from the German 
victory' of Maxi min us. But the departure of his army had once 
more set in motion the enemy on the Danube. Attacks by the 
Goths and their neighbours, the Dacian Carpi, probed the weakness 
of the defence. In 238 Istros was pillaged. The peril was not 
averted until Menophilus, as governor of Lower Moesia, had 
intervened with a large army. Negotiations with the Goths and 

1 Cf. G. Wlaowa, P.W, Arvales fiat res, col. 1467; id. Retigiw and 

Kultus dir R^mrr 3 1912* pp. 93, 500 n, 2 , 

3 Cf the 1 vtxiilativ milt turn Mtiurvrum Catssritnjimi Gvrrfiantrum * in 
CJ.L. ttel, 2716; R. Cagnat, Uarmlt remain* d*AfrIqu/ a p, 207. 

3 Cf. A. Stein p P.W, $^ m Faltonius* cob 1076. 

4 So with Cagnat, dp. c it. 222 for another view see RJtterling l P.W, 

sa/„ Legao, col. 1336. 
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the grant of annual payments induced them to withdraw, first 
handing over their prisoners*. A similar demand by the Carpi 
was put off until Menophilus, supported by a reinforced and well- 
drilled army, was able to decline it. For three years the enemy 
remained quiet, while the defence was strengthened by the building 
of roads and the erection of new fortifications in the towns. Upper 
Moesia received the right of coinage in order to supply the new 
requirements. According to the coins minted at V iminacium they 
now reckoned there by a provincial calendar which began on 

t July 239 1 . , , * ... 

The revolts in Africa and the increasing burden or military 
problems, which was especially due to the renewed danger upon 
the eastern frontier, may have created the desire to have in charge 
of the central administration a man who was equal to these demands, 
We do not know who brought Timesitheus to the Emperor’s 
notice. In 24 r Gordian appointed him Praetorian Prefect and 
himself married Furia Sabinia Tranquillina, the daughter of 
Timesitheus, perhaps as early as May, but certainly before 
23 September*. C. Furius Sabmus Aquita Timesitheus, whose 
name is transformed in Greek sources toT tmesiklesor 1 imcsokles, 
and in the Historic Augusta is contracted, perhaps in derision, to 
Misitheus, had acquainted himself by personal experience with a 
great part of the empire. An inscription from Lyons 4 gives us his 
career. He served in Spain as prefect of an auxiliary cohort. As 
financial procurator in the administration of the imperial treasury 
and domains he served in the provinces of Bclgica and Arabia, 
where he was twice deputy governor. He then came to Rome and 
there held the office of manager of the imperial stage {hgim 
thymelae) and later that ot chief ot' the Inheritance lax Office. He 
next went as procurator to Syria and Palestine* charged Wstn the 
collection of the out standing special taxes arising out of the Persian 
war of Severus Alexander. Returning to Bclgica as deputy ot the 
procurator pafrtrftQftis he became at the same time vice-governor in 
Lower Germany. Then followed a procuratorship with increased 
powers in Bithynia, Pontus and Paphiagonia, a similar post m 
Asia as deputy governor for the proconsul, and finally the pro- 
curatorship of Lugdunensis and Aquitania. A man who, without 

1 Cf, L. Schmidt, Gesthiehte der ituftthtn StUmme, I 3 , Dit Ostgtrmantn. 


p. 204. 

3 G. Elmer. Nut*. Z., N.f. xxvm, igjS. P- 3 6 - 
3 Bosch, of. fit. p. 561 cf. A. S. Bellinger. Taft Class. Stud, v, 

p. 147 n- 29. 

* C.LL. xui, 18071 Dessau 1330. 
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prejudice to his career, had weathered the storms of repeated 
changes of emperor was certainly a capable administrator, con¬ 
cerned with affairs and not with persons. His ambition, which 
cannot be denied, was satisfied with the position of Praetorian 
Prefect. For some three years this man of outstanding culture 
and eloquence was the real controller of the Empire, a faithful 
servant of the State and an expert adviser of his imperial son-in-law. 
An apocryphal inscription to his honour in the His&ria Augusta 
lauds Timesitheus as Father of the Emperor and Protector of the 
Empire, thus truly rendering the real significance of his person 
and his position. 

How much of the manifold efforts in road-building to serve the 
peaceful, and in time of need, the military communications of the 
empire, can be attributed to Timesitheus, is uncertain; but the 
least that can be said is that he continued what others had begun. 
In Africa the construction of a limes gave security to Numidia 1 . 
The advanced post of Msad was withdrawn, and the course of the 
limes was fixed on the line from Thabudis following the Oued 
Djedi, then bending in a north-westerly direction to El Gehara, 
with covering forts at Gemellae in the oasis Ducen and Ausum 
(Sadouri). The reinforced numerus Palmyrenorum here guarded 
the frontier. In Mauretania the completion of the fortified settle¬ 
ments of frontier peasants and military settlers, begun under 
Severus Alexander, was pushed on under the governor, Faltonius 
Restitutianus, especially supervised by Felix, the procurator 
of the imperial domains 2 . But the main military efforts were 
concentrated on the campaign against the Persians, which the 
Emperor inaugurated in the spring of 2+2 by the solemn opening 
of the temple of Janus, the last observance of this ceremony. 

While Maximinus still reigned, Ardashir had captured Nisibis 
and Carrhae. Shapur I, the son who succeeded him in 241, 
pursued his father’s plans of conquest (p, 130). A renewed 
thrust into Syria seriously endangered Antioch on the Orontes, 
Meanwhile Gordian, accompanied by Timesitheus, had joined 
the army, which on its passage overland to the East was to 
gather up the mobilized contingents of the Danubian army. The 
removal of these troops, and also, perhaps, the previous recall 
of Menophilus, tempted the enemy to the attack. Bands of 

5 Cf. E. Fabricins, P.W. s.v. Limes, col. 6G71 J. Carcupino, ‘Lc Limes 
dt 1 N mn 1 die ei s& girdt Syrienne', Syria, vj, 1925, pp. 30-57, 118-49; 
Townsend, op, dt, iv, 1934, pp. 109 

s Cf. Carcopino, ‘Les Castdlade la plain? dc Set if, Rev. Afrieaine, in, 
1918. pp. 5 sqq.\ Townsend, op. dt. p. 113 if. 
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raiders, especially of the Carpi, pushed forward as far as Thrace. 
But the intervention of Timesitheus soon re-established peace. 
After this success the army was transported from Thrace to Asia. 
In 243 Timesitheus, who had also shown his mettle as organizer 
of the campaign, through his skilful leadership—one blow fol¬ 
lowing rapidly upon another—succeeded in freeing Syria from 
the Persians and in retaking Carrhae. A decisive battle near 
Resain a secured to the victorious Romans the whole of Meso¬ 
potamia with Singara, and even Nisibis became theirs once more. 
Edcssa in Osrhoene, where previously under king Abgar X an 
Osrhoenian client State had been once more set up 1 , became again 
a Roman colony. A further advance was contemplated, leading 
alongthc Cha boras to the Euphrates and then following the latter 
river towards Cresiphon. Suddenly Timesitheus was cut off by 
illness. His successor was the forty-five year old M. Julius 
Phil ip pus, the son of an Arab sheikh from Trachonitis named 
Marinus. The career of his brother C. Julius Priscus does not 
correspond with the tradition of his lowly origin. Philip had 
probably already risen to the position of deputy Prefect. His 
burning ambition did not allow him to rest content with the place 
of most influential subject: he wished to wear the purple himself. 
Disaffection was aroused among the soldiers by difficulties pur¬ 
posely created in the commissariat, the fault of which was attri¬ 
buted to the Emperor's incapacity. If Gordian really did attempt 
to compound for the position of co-emperor, or at least for the 
Caesarship, he had not realized the true character of the Arab. In 
the neighbourhood ot Zaitha, between Circesium and Doura- 
Europus, Gordian's fate was sealed: he was murdered by the 
soldiers. Philip became emperor (end of February or beginning 
of March 244), As late as the Persian campaign of the Emperor 
Julian the cenotaph of Gordian III still stood near Zaitha, at 
once the record of the successes gained under his name and a 
memorial which showed what forces were in fact at that time 
determining the Empire’s fate. 

V. PHILIP THE ARABIAN 

Once proclaimed Augustus, Philip endeavoured to obtain 
as soon as possible his recognition by the Senate, To this body he 
reported that Gordian had succumbed to an illness, and succeeded, 
through his subsequent conduct, in getting this official version 
accepted by the public, since he steadfastly paid the utmost respect 

1 C f. Bellinger, op. at . pp. 142 sqq. 
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to the memory of his predecessor, to whom the Senate was com¬ 
pelled to render the supreme honour of consecration among 1 the 
Divi. The mortal remains of Gordian were taken to Rome, and, 
as we have seen, a cenotaph was erected near Zaitha. Without any 
hesitation the Senate recognized the new Augustus, and confirmed 
the appointment as Caesar of his son M, Julius Severus Philippus, 
who was at most hut seven years old. Philip had already con¬ 
cluded peace with the Persians. His desire to gain personal 
contact with Rome with all possible speed may have been increased 
by the memory of the hate of Maximinus. By the terms of the 
peace the Empire retained possession of Lesser Armenia and 
Mesopotamia. We cannot accept the report of Zonaras 1 according 
to which the Emperor first ceded Armenia and Mesopotamia, 
only to withdraw from this compact under the pressure of the 
ill-feeling thus created. For this must have meant the renewal of 
the war, and of that we have no record. On the other hand a 
criticism by Zosimus £ of the consequences of the peace may 
find its justification in the fact that henceforth relations with 
Greater Armenia became less close. Philip returned home to the 
West as 'Parthicus* and ‘Fersicus Maximus'. He left his brother 
Pmcus behind as governor of Mesopotamia; Nisi bis and Singara 
each received the additional name of Julia; the old Siehem- 
Neapolis was dignified as * colonia Julia Scrgia Neapolia ’; at the 
place probably where Philip was born in Trachomds near the 
Shuhha of to-day, was founded the town of Philippopolis with 
the rights of a colonia, and Bostra received the distinguishing title 
‘colonia metropolis. 1 The Thracian Philippopolis also received 
from this emperor the status of a colonia , possibly on bis return 
march from the East. Coins give evidence of the celebration of 
games on this occasion at Beroea in Macedonia 3 . On 2,3 July, 244, 
at the latest, Philip entered Rome*. A first donative, to be 
followed by three more, proves that he felt the traditional anxiety 
to win the good will of the citizens. His relations with the Senate 
seem to have developed favourably from the beginning. What was 
expected of the new ruler is shown in the encomium of a contem¬ 
porary rhetorician, entitled Eis hasi/ea, which is preserved in the 
collection of Aelius Aristides’ orations 6 . In this pamphlet is 
sketched, in dear contrast with the abuses of recent times, the 
ideal picture of the just ruler, equipped with the Stoic virtues, 

1 xn ^ (p. 583). * in. 32, 4. 

* See Volume of Phits v k 232, d. 4 Dessau 505. 

6 E. Groag in Wien, Stud. XL, 1918, pp. los/ft., Rostovtzeff, op, at. 
PP- 397 J ?7‘> 6l 4 ! Germ, e(L n, pp. (59, 165, 354 tqq. 
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who should be above all a benevolent prince (tfukaifOpanto*; 
^atritaus): the best man should be emperor: he should be the 
master, not the servant, of the soldiery. How far the reality 
corresponded with this ideal it is impossible to say; but at least 
it is certain that the reality fell short of the ideal in one respect: 
for Philip sought to found a dynasty. Marcia Otadlia Severs, the 
mother of his little son, was raised to the rank of Augusta; his 
brother was advanced to an important office, and soon afterwards, 
in the spirit of this family policy, Seven an us, the Emperor's 
brother-in-law, was honoured with a -high command. Philip 
even had his father Marin us consecrated, in order to procure for 
his family a further title to legitimacy 1 . 

Zealously and earnestly the Emperor devoted himself to his 
imperial duties. A touch of clemency may be seen in the decree 
declaring a general amnesty for those suffering exile or relegation 4 . 
A number of decisions in the Codex Justinian us, especially those 
which date from the beginning of the reign, are concerned with 
questions of civil rights, A noteworthy ordinance provides that 
appeal could be made only to the emperor against a decision which 
had been given by an official acting for the emperor (vice principis), 
i.e. the Praetorian Prefects or their deputies 3 . The co-operation of 
the consilium prindpis is also mentioned once in the Code of Jus¬ 
tinian 4 , Philip also had to intervene against the injustice of the 
Treasury administration 6 . Yet on the other hand his government 
could not waive the legal claims of the State against its subjects, 
in view of the heavy demands upon its finances. For instance, 
the fact that a son was a prisoner of war was not to be an excuse 
for his father’s failure to fulfil his obligations 3 . Though poets 
were expressly forbidden to claim immunity from taxation 7 , there 
is no need to infer from this that Philip was a man of no education 
or that he was hostile to culture. As ambassador of Athens, his 
birthplace, the sophist Nlcagoras presented an address to the 
Emperor. Some would see in Nkagoras the author of the Eis 
basilea\ but in that case it cannot be identified with his Pres- 
beuEkos or ambassadorial address, for that must have referred to 
the purpose of his mission and no such reference is to be 
found in the Eis basiled.*. The position of members of the 
municipal councils is illuminated by the fact that sons of the 
decuriones were compelled to undertake posts of honour and fulfil 

1 See Volume of Places v, 23 2 ,f. 

1 Cod. Just. IX, 51, 7. 3 lb. u, 26, 3. * lb. YU, z 6 , 6, 

4 lb. rx, 49, 5. « lb. x, 52, 2. » lb. X, 53 , 3 - 

6 Cf. W. Stegemann, F.W, s,v. Nikagoras (SJ), cols. 217 sq. 
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public duties in their fathers' communities 1 - For the rest, Philip 
was a good enough soldier to continue on his part the building 
ot roads 3 * But with all his good will he was not able every¬ 
where to remove the prevailing abuses. It is thus a bad sign 
for the security of communications that in Petra Pertusa in 
Umbria a company of marines from Ravenna had to be called up 
to combat brigandage 3 . An example of oppression of the worst 
type is contained in a petition addressed directly to the Emperor 
from imperial coloni of the Phrygian village Arague (before the 
summer of 247) complaining of unprecedented extortion at the 
hands of officers and soldiers, municipal officials and imperial 
functionaries 4 . W hether imperial subjects elsewhere really enfoved 
that peaceful and quiet life which was praised by the petitioners 
in contrast with their own unhappy experiences may fairly be 
doubted, for, from the second year of this reign at latest, the empire 
had to suffer from war and soon from dots also with all their 
consequences. 

Perhaps as early as 244 the Carpi threatened the frontiers, and 
when in 245 neither Prastina Messallinus, governor of Lower 
Moesia, nor Severianus, who commanded a still larger force, was 
able to drive the enemy back over the Danube, Philip himself 
took over the supreme command before the end of the year. By 
this time however Lower Moesia, Thrace and Macedonia had 
been extensively ravaged, as is proved by the cessation of the 
coinage. In the summer of 246 the Emperor was in Dacia, where 
he granted to the sorely afflicted province the right of coinage. 
The provincial Era which is reckoned from this grant begins 
about 20 July in this year 5 . The triumphal title 1 Germanicus 
Maximus is our only evidence for successful conflicts with the 
Germans, presumably the Quadi. In the next year Philip was able 
to 3 rdd with pnde the title Cajpinis MaxinuisJ After winnmg a. 
battle he drove a body of the Carpi to shut themselves up in a 
fortress. A sortie and an attempt at relief were both repelled, 
thanks to the valour of his troops, the Moors in particular, and 
he was able ro force the weakened enemy to conclude peace. He 
then returned to Rome, and there, availing himself of the im¬ 
pression produced by this victory, raised his son to the rank of 


1 Cod. Just, x, 39, 3. 

* Cf, E. Stein, P.W. j. v , Julius (Philippus), col. 766. 

3 Dessau 509. 

O.G./. 5 . 519, cf. Rosiovrzeff, ep, at. pp. 426, 62 jj Germ. ed. u, pp . 
30+with a new attempt it restoring die inscription. 

4 Cf. h, s. Salisbury and H. Mattingly, J.R S. xiv, 1914 , pp . 24 
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Augustus (before June 247) 1 . The empress O tad Ha now received 
the honorific appellation of‘mater August! et castrorum et senatus 
et patriae 2 .' By the imperial dignity of the young Philip a real 
double principal was again created, for the son was also Ponttfex 
Maximus. It is noticeable too that hereafter on inscriptions and 
coins his tribumda potestas is so reckoned as if he had already 
received it while he was as yet only Caesar. It is reasonable to see 
in this, as well as in the use of the title Sebastos before the actual 
promotion to Augustus, nothing else than an attempt to give more 
than his legal due to the son of the emperor and the heir to the 
throne 3 . But the practice of Philippus h imself must have inspired 
this attitude, since even from the beginning of the reign his 
decrees were published in the joint names of himself and his son 
the Caesar 4 ; and this again may be connected with his dynastic 
policy. 

Meanwhile the year had dawned which, according to the 
Varronian calculation, concluded the first millennium from the 
foundation of the City of Rome. At the beginning of this year of 
jubilee on 21 April 247 the Emperor was in the field, and so the 
secular games and millenary celebrations had to adorn its close. 
With impressive magnificence the two August), as consuls of the 
year, the father for the third and the son for the second time, 
fulfilled the traditional religious ceremonies and presided over the 
splendid games in the Circus Maximus, for which had been 
preserved the many wild beasts collected in expectation of 
Gordian Ill’s triumph over the Persians. The new dynasty was 
thus able to regard itself as the starting-point of a new saeculum 
and was celebrated as such. In these exuberant festivities the 
favour of the Roman populace could be wooed; for Philip’s 
government had otherwise been able to spend but little on the 
capital. We hear only of the building of a water reservoir {lacusj 
in Transtiberim 5 . But what a change had come over the Roman 
world in the two hundred and fifty years since Augustus had 
celebrated the birth of a new saeculum—nay, even in the century 

> Bosch, op. tit. p. 57 a 284. * Dessau 513, 

3 Cf. Schulz, op. at. p. 246; Komcrrumn, op. tit. p. 98. 

4 Cf. the inscription of Aragui 1 cited above (p, 90, n. 4)1 Cod. 'Jutt. 
iv, 29, 10 (of 15 Aug, 244) and often elsewhere. That in the only 
dated Codex passage after the appointment of the son as Augustus (ix M 32, 6) 
this tide is not expressed is explicable on the ground that (In 33, 5) 1 Imp. 
Philippus A. et Philippus C. 1 was correctly gitfen and then was mistakenly 
followed by 4 Idem Afugustus) et Cfaesar)/ 

5 Aurelius Victor, Caws. xxvm l 1* 
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which had elapsed since the ninth-centenary festival of Antoninus 
Piusl He who now bore the name of Augustus was an Arab, and 
however closely he may have identified himself with the duties of 
Ms imperial station, yet the true Rome and the Roman character, 
to which men thought that in those days of festival they were 
doing homage, remained for him, and must remain, alien and 
foreign. But where in Rome were these things then to be found? 
A strange dispensation of fate had decreed that this millenary 
jubilee was to be the last secular celebration. This changed world 
is strikingly exemplified in the work of the Christian historian 
Orosius 1 , who, by a misreading of the facts, makes Philip cele¬ 
brate the festival in honour of Christ and of the Church, 

There were, however, counter forces still at work which sought 
to maintain the old order. Now begins the period when the 
Danubian troops, especially the Pannonians, feel themselves to be 
the representatives and guardians of the true Roman viritts. Thus 
the same army with which Philip had won his victories, already 
perhaps in reaction against the new Oriental dynasty, set up a rival 
emperor in Ti, Claudius Mari mis Pacatianus, an officer probably 
of senatorial birth. Not long after the millenary festivities, which 
Pacatianus commemorated on his coinage with the legend ‘Romae 
aeter(nae) an (no) mill(esimo) et primoV the recently gained security 
of the provinces on the lower Danube was again endangered. The 
sequel to the revolt of the army was an invasion of the Goths, to 
whom the annual allowances had recently not been paid, or rather 
could not be paid. Under Argaithus and Gunthertcus the Goths 
broke into Roman territory. The Carpi, Taifali, Asdingian Vandals 
and Peucini followed their example in large numbers. Marciano- 
polis was besieged, but the city stoutly resisted, thanks to its 
renovated walls and the valour of its inhabitants who were led by 
a Thracian called Maximus. After a second vain assault the enemy 
withdrew with heavy casualties. Even before the usurpation of 
Pacatianus had produced its fatal consequences, revolts broke out 
in the East, the cause of which is to be found in the far too strict 
regime which had been enforced, by the Emperor's brother 
Prlscus. After serving as governor of Mesopotamia he had been 
entrusted, as 'praefectus praetorio rectorque orientis,’ with super¬ 
vision of the general administration of the East. The excessive 
pressure of taxation led to disturbances in which one Jotapianus 
assumed the purple in the border territory between Cappadocia 
and Syria. In Syria itself appeared a third usurper, Julius Aurelius 
Sulpicius Uranius Antoninus, in whom we should doubtless see 

1 vii, ao, 3. 

* See Cohen 1 , v, p. i8l, no. 7. 
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a relative of the U ran ins of Severus Alexander's reign. This latter 
pretender was able to hold out, in the critical time which followed, 
until 253/4. 

These repeated blows of misfortune, threatening the dissolution 
of the Empire, shook Philip's self-confidence to such a degree 
that in the Senate he offered to abdicate. Decius, who was then 
probably City Prefect 1 * , was the only member who opposed this 
offer. His reference to the weakness of these usurpers was justified 
in the case of Jotapianus and of Pacatianus; for the latter was soon 
afterwards killed by his own soldiers, and the former also met his 
end before the close of Philip’s reign. And now the Emperor, 
in attempting to clarify and secure affairs in the Danubian pro¬ 
vinces, pursued a course which was destined to lead to his own 
downfall. In Decius he recognized the man who could re-establish 
order there. It was with reluctance that Decius, who foresaw the 
result of a military success, allowed himself to be persuaded into 
accepting this commission which gave him the supreme command 
in Moesia and Pannonia. If we may believe the account of Jar- 
danes in his Get$ca\ a part of the soldiers had madecommon cause 
with the Goths. However, before the year 248 had reached its 
close, Decius must have succeeded in discharging his mission by 
some means or other; for an inscription of this year from Romula 
(now Reck? on the right bank of the Alt), which had been 
fortified and probably made a coionia at this time, speaks of 
Philip and his house as 'restitu tores orbis totius 3 .’ 

The energetic action of Decius seems to have repressed the 
Goths and their allies, for in spite of the turmoil of the following 
year they kept peacefully within their own territory. But the 
more the general succeeded in getting his troops in hand and in 
winning their confidence, the more worthy they thought him of 
the imperial power. In June 249 they compelled him to assume 
the purple. He sought an understanding with Philip and pro¬ 
mised to lay aside his imperial insignia on arrival in Rome, 
His sincerity may be gauged from the fact that he did not at first 
have his name and image stamped on the coins: he may perhaps 
have even continued to coin money in the name of Philip 4 . 

1 Johannes Antioch, frag. 148, F.H.G. iv, 598. Cf. Wittig, P.W. i.v, 
Mesgius (9), col. tsyo, who, on insufficient grounds, assumes the year 249, 

* xvi, 90, p. 81,9 tq, Mommsen. 

3 Dessau 510; cf. E, Stein, op. tit. cd. 763. 

* So we may interpret the coins of Upper Moesia from Viminadum 
carrying the year jci for Philip and Otadlia, G, Elmer, Num. 2 ., \.F. 
xxviu, 1925, p. 39, regards these coins as genuine. For another view see 
Wittig, op. tit . col. 1267. 
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The however, did not trust Deems, and gathered an army 1 . 

The Emperor had already stationed auxiliary troops in the fortified 
Concordia in Venetia 1 and a strong detachment of the legion 
XIII Gemma at Aquilcia 2 . Apart from the troops in garrison in 
Italy we have no information about the composition of the army 
at whose head Philip, now in ill health, marched to meet Dec!us. 
But numerically it is said to have been superior to that of his 
opponent when the two forces met in September near Verona, 
Philip met his death in the battle, and the fortune of war 
decided in favour of the Pannonian Decius. On receipt of this 
news in Rome the Praetorians put the young Philip to death 
in their camp. A late tradition declares that the Philips were 
deified 8 ; but rhe fictitious claim of the Emperor Licinius XJciniatius 
to be related to the house of Philip may have given rise to the 
story. The erasure of their names from inscriptions proves the 
contrary for the time of their downfall. 

But in the Christian tradition the fact that Philip fell at the 
hands of Decius has brought him the place of honour as the first 
Christian emperor. It is true that at the beginning of 249 a pagan 
mob attacked the Christians in Alexandria (p. 520 jo,); but for this 
there was certainly no official responsibility. Thus Dionysius, the 
contemporary bishop of Alexandria, could call the conduct of the 
Emperor a benevolent toleration. That Philip observed such 
a principle is shown by the fact that in his reign the bishop of 
Rome, Fabianus, could transfer to the capital the bones ofPontianus, 
who had died in exile in Sardinia, letters which Origen sent to 
the Emperor and his wife prove only that they took an interest in 
religious questions; and from the fact that Eusebius knowsof these 
letters but does not use them in proof of Philip’s Christianity 
it is dear that the Emperor was not a Christian, neither bap¬ 
tised nor catechumen. But to a generation of the faithful who 
had witnessed the horrors of the persecutions and who could, not 
wholly without reason, see in Decius’ persecution a reaction 
against the policy of Philip, the benevolent tolerance of the 
latter was a sufficient proof of an inner inclination towards 
Christianity. The time, however, had not yet come when a Roman 
emperor was to fill with new life the universal claims of the 
1 m peri urn Romanum by uniting them with the equally universal 

1 Dessau 9479- 

1 C-LL, v, 808} cf. H. M. D. Parker, J History of tht Roman World 
from A.D. JTJ.S to 337, pp, 156, 341, n, 2j. 

* Eutropms, u, 3; cf E. Stein, Htrmti, 01, 1917, pp. 571 sqq. t who 
would attribute the consecration to Constantine L 
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claims of the Christian Church. Those threatening years still lay 
ahead in which Church and Empire alike were to undergo the 
severest trials. The fail of Philip was the preface to this period 
of distress. His rise as well as his overthrow had shown once 
more in the sharp illumination of inexorable facts that ‘an emperor 
could be made elsewhere than at Rome.’ And, for those who had 
eyes to see, it could no longer remain a secret that the army created 
the emperors. Harsh reality had trampled underfoot the swelling 
ambitions of the Senate. What was left to it was merely the right, 
uncontested indeed but hardly ever in the future freely exercised, 
to co-operate in conferring that legal sanction which established 
a new master of the Roman world. 


CHAPTER III 


THE BARBARIAN BACKGROUND 

I. THE LANDS BETWEEN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
AND CHINA 

H OME was not overthrown in a day. It was the work of 
t centuries that produced, the great tidal wave which in the 
dawn of the Middle Ages was to sweep away those solid 
barriers (as they seemed) which the Roman Empire had erected 
wherever its frontiers stretched. For centuries before this decisive 
event, the great plains of Eastern Europe and the steppes or high 
plateaux of central Asia, which one day were to impart the final 
impetus, obscure as they are and often silent, were in fact the 
scene of vast upheavals of peoples which presaged ruin for distant 
lands. It is truer to say that one knows that it happened than how 
it happened, for certainly the scanty archaeological or historical 
evidence at our disposal for the period before the middle of the 
fourth century (the subject of this chapter) for the most part is 
neither very clear nor very conclusive. The task is to bring order 
out of this chaos as best one can, and to elucidate the handful of 
facts which represents the sum of our present knowledge. 

There is one fact, however, which should be made clear from 
the first. The many territories comprised in the area between the 
Roman and Chinese Empires, though they lack unity either geo¬ 
graphical or political, were nevertheless engaged throughout their 
whole extent in a perpetual travail which reacted on almost every 
one of their peoples, diverse as they were in origin and language, 
since almost all experienced indirectly the effects of events in which 
one or other of them was directly involved. Each impulse starting 
from one end of this immense 1 entre-deux' passes from group to 
group and produces adjustments which affect the whole mass. 

One group alone seems to stand as an exception to this rule, and 
watches the passage of the centuries unmoved, namely the central 
group of peoples of Indo-European language already long settled 
as farmers on the narrow strips of alluvial land which they inhabit 
to this day, extending round the inner circumference of the Tarim 
basin and as far as the northern slopes of the Then^shan in Dzun¬ 
garia. These interesting peoples, industrious and not unskilful, 
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have watched the conquerors pass, and a succession of con¬ 
querors has, in effect, passed along the edges of the neigh¬ 
bouring deserts* But they themselves have cared tor none of these 
things, indifferent to everything except the cultivation of their soil 
and always ready to accept any overlord whose demands did not 
exceed the act of submission and the payment of a tribute: even 
had they had the will to resist they lacked the power, scattered as 
they were in their little cities on an attenuated line more than a 
thousand miles long* 

This group is to-day one of the best known of any, thanks to the 
notable discoveries of Aurel Stein, Griinwedel, A. von Ge Coq, 
Pelliot and Hackin, who have excavated considerable remains of 
their ancient civilizations (though none, unfortunately, belonging 
to the period now under review), and have drawn from their hiding- 
places very many precious manuscripts 1 which illustrate the in¬ 
tellectual side of their culture. Here indeed, in the very heart of 
Asia, survived the culture of the ancient Sacac from beyond the 
Oxus, of whom the most westerly branches spoke the East- 
Iranian language, while their kinsmen in the North-East, at 
Kucha, Karashahr and Turfan, spoke a different language formerly 
known as Tacharish but now more correctly called tlTe Kuchean 
or lurfanese language, which seems to be nearer to the pure 
Indo-European group. But this interesting group of peoples does 
not itself play any active part in our period. Extraordinarily im¬ 
pressionable as it is, it engages our interest here only because it 
helps us to reconstruct some of the links in the long chain which 
runs over great deserts and high mountain-passes, and joins to¬ 
gether the different populations scattered over those vast lands 
between the two Empires of Rome and China. For the Indo- 
Europeans of this central zone, which corresponds roughly to 
Chinese Turkestan, form a stable mass which hi therto has defied 
alike the nomads of the steppes and the armies of China; but they 
are also a pole of attraction, because the great routes across Asia 
go through their lands, and thus, while they lose nothing of their 
own individuality, they are a possible connecting-link between the 
Western and Eastern civilizations. 

The chief of these Asiatic routes is the famous ‘Silk-route,’ 
known to us mainly through what is said of it by the Greek geo¬ 
grapher Ptolemy in the second century of our era, a route which 
for some time linked up the Chinese Empire with the world of 
Parthia and Rome. Starting in Syria it climbed to the Iranian 

1 As an example of this may be cited the Miniducan documents 
referred to below, p, 504. sq. 
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highlands by way of Edessa, Nisi bis, Ecbatana, Rhagae, Bactra and 
the mountains of the Comedae (the modern Kumedh, in the Pamirs), 
to reach, between Rash an and Ferghana, the silk-market at the 
spot that bore the name of the 'Stone Tower' irupyoy), 

where the caravans from the Levant exchanged their wares with 
the caravans from China. Ptolemy, relying on Marinus of Tyre, 
even relates how a Graeco-Syrian merchant (whom some take to 
have been a subject of the Parthian Empire 1 ), Maes Titianus by 
name, had dispatched agents along this route as far as the city of 
the 'Seres.' This city may belong to Kan-su, whether Si-an-fu, or 
even the capital of the Later Han, Lo-yang or Ho-nan-fu. About 
its identity geographers are not yet agreed, as is true also of the 
Roman names of the places which marked the course of the ‘Silk- 
route/ Issedon Scythica and Issedon Series, which may be Kashgar 
and Kucha, or Kucha and Lou-lan, north of the Lop-Nor. It was 
along this route that Buddhist missionaries from North-West 
India and Afghanistan, which then formed the Indo-Scythian 
Empire, brought to the Tarim basin the elements of what is called 
the Graeco-Buddhist civilization. From the first century to the 
fifth, Indian monks, in fact, unceasingly made their way by the 
passes of the Pamirs from Kashgar to Tun-huang, whether by 
Yarkand and Khotan on the south or by Kucha, Karashahr and 
Turfan on the north, as they pressed on to preach the gospel of 
Buddha, at first in all the Indo-European oases of the Tarim and 
later in China itsejf. These brought with them, as they had brought 
to the Indo-Scythian Empire of the Punjab and Afghanistan, that 
Graeco-Roman art in which they then found their means of 
expression. 

It may, moreover, be observed how other dements of Graeco- 
romanization became added at the same time to the Graeco- 
Roman images of Buddha that were imported into this Tarim, 
region. These elements were brought by trade all along the route 
from Antioch to Si-an-fu. Sir Aurel Stein, in his exploration of the 
oases mentioned above, has found—though for a period earlier 
than the fourth century—striking evidence of this double in¬ 
fluence. At Rawak, near Khotan, he has discovered bas-reliefs of 
the first century of our era carved in stucco with figures of bodhi- 
sattvas, notable for their truly Jhellenic nobility and harmonious 
proportions z . At Rawak, too, and also at Yotkan (formerly Khotan) 
and in the valley of the Niya between Khotan and the Lop-Nor, he 
has found Roman sealings of the same period representing Pallas 
Athena armed with the thunderbolt and wearing the aegis® and also 

1 Vol, n, p. na. 8 Volume of Plates v, 132, a, r. 8 lb. 132, tL 
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Zeus, an Eros, a Heracles, and four-horsed chariots, finally Indo- 
Scythian eoinsfrom Afghanistan. AtMiran, south of the Lop-Nor, 
classical influence is yet more clearly visible and displays the 
particular effect of Roman Asia Minor. Among the fragments of 
frescoes brought from this region by Sir Aurel Stein may be noted 
a Buddha followed by his monks which is in a purely Roman tradi¬ 
tion, beardless angels or genii, some winged some wingless, 
m red mantles that recall the art of Pompeii, and figures also beard¬ 
less and wearing on their heads the Phrygian cap which gives them 
the appearance of Mithras. These frescoes, which belong to the 
third century of our era, afford striking analogies with the painting 
of Roman Syria and the Payfim of Imperial times. One of them 
bears an inscription in Indian characters which gives the name of 
the painter Tita, which may well be an indianized form of Titus. 

II* THE CIVILIZATION OF THE STEPPES 

Noteworthy as arc the facts that have been described, it would 
doubtless be rash to regard them as the dominating factor in 
deciding what were the influences that counted for most in the 
history of the relations between Asia and Europe in the period 
under review, r 

Indeed, the lands between China and the Roman frontiers are, 
above all* the meeting-point of two great streams of cuJture: on the 
one hand the Sarmatian, certainly the stronger of the two, rising 
near the Roman frontiers or, more exactly, from the regions 
occupied by the nomad Goths, and on the other hand the Turko- 
Mongol stream, rising near the frontiers of the Chinese Empire 
or, more exactly, from around the modern Qrdos in lands occupied 
at that time by the eastern Hsiung-nu. The meeting of these two 
streams, reinforced by tributaries which in the same way rose 
either in the West or in the East, produced a kind of hybrid civili- 
zatroii common, as it seems, to all the nomads between the 
Roman Empire and China; and this, in fact, is an early symptom, 
and a clear one, of that close intercourse between widely differing 
peoples which has been suggested above, and which may be em¬ 
phasized here. 

To get a clear view of it, one should turn to this same central 
region of Asia, not indeed to the settled Indo-European popula- 
tion of the Tarim, which remained unaffected by the various nomad 
civilizations, but to the Turko-MongoJ peoples who frequented 
the high pastures round or between the upper Irtysh and the 
Tarbagatai Mountains on the one hand, and the upper Orkhon 
and the northern bend of the Huang-ho on the other. It is here 
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that one can get the best impression of that art which for want of a 
better name is called or miscalled ‘the art of the steppes 1 .’ In the 
period under review, it had long since acquired its essential 
character; but it continued to develop in matters of detail, for the 
sufficient reason that the nomads who were its exponents were 
always on the move. It appears most plainly in bronze plates for 
harness or armour, standard-staffs with the most interesting 
stylized animal decoration depicting, among other things, in 
arresting foreshortening, deer [cervtdae) or wild beasts, strangely 
entwined in mortal combat 2 ; and finally, jewels and ornaments 
originally encrusted with glass beads, though usually only the 
sockets still survive. Naturally the products of this art are nearly 
always very difficult to date, but there seems very little doubt that 
in the third and fourth centuries it was still very far from being 
worked out, and through out this period we encounter i c constantly, 
with local variants or perhaps with one or other of its component 
dements predominating, over the length and breadth of the regions 
between China and the Roman Empire. The discoveries of the last 
fifty years, some of them very recent, allow us now to define, 
though still very imperfectly, some of its typical manifestations, 
and they fall into four main groups. 

The Sarmadan group, which comes first, is close to the lands 
inhabited by the Goths or by peoples of Graeco-Roman civiliza¬ 
tion, and hence naturally shows clear traces of having been 
directly influenced by Hellenistic art, Iranian art, too, made its 
influence felt upon it, but in spite of the combination of influences 
this group furnishes (in the south-west) the farthest outpost of 
the art ol the steppes.’ This point has been developed in another 
chapter devoted to the Sarmatian peoples 3 , both those of them who 
became amalgamated with the Goths and those who, farther East, 
kept their independence under the name of Alans; but it will 
perhaps be useful to emphasize the great interest of some of the 
treasures found at Novocherkask and now thought (with high 
probability) to belong to the third century of our era 4 . One of the 
most interesting is a diadem of gold, with decoration in pearls, 
garnets and amethysts: in the centre is a large Hellenistic or 
Roman cameo, but on the upper rim are cervidae and trees showing 
the taste and manner of all the ornaments which are most charac¬ 
teristic of the art of the steppes. The thighs of the animals are 
hollowed into pear-shaped sockets intended for precious or semi- 

1 The nomads, of course, frequented the high plateaux as well as die 
steppes themselves. 1 Volume of Plates v, ila, a h 

* Vol. xi, chap. m. * Volume of Plates v, 136, a. 
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precious stones in a style that appears again on a silver belt from 
Maikop and on a number of objects worked in precious metal 
t rom Siberia and especially from the region of Lake Baikal, Other 
Sarmatian objects of the second and third centuries which have 
been found in proximity to these, such as scab bar d-orn aments in 
the term of sledges or ringed sword-pommels, have been matched 
by similar discoveries in Eastern Asia, which indeed are no doubt 
their prototypes. 

The second group of discoveries belongs to the countries on 
botli sides of the Ural Mountains, in the neighbourhood of Perm 
and notably at Kachka in the heart of the Finno-Ugrian country, 
or, again, farther south in the province of Orenburg, or finally on 
the other side of the pass of Ekaterinburg near Shadrinsk. The 
finds in these parts, some of them at least dating from the third 
and early fourth centuries, are closely related to the products of 
Sarmatian art; they include buckles,' necklaces, gold and silver 
rings, fibulae, swords, filigree earrings and enamelled glass beads 1 . 
Comparable with these finds arc those of Pianibor near Sarapul 
about two hundred and twenty miles below Perm on the River 
Kama, where the conical earrings (made of a metal thread wound 
into spirals), the pendants in the shape of bird or horse, or the 
bronze brooches shaped like epaulettes, characteristic as they are 
have points in common with the finds of the Ural district. 

Much farther east, on the upper \ enisei and more particularly 
near Minusinsk, various excavations, unhappily without method, 
have brought to light incidentally a respectable number of objects 
that can be assigned probably to the second, third and fourth cen¬ 
turies of our era. Especially noteworthy are knives of bronze or 
iron, excellent bronze bowls, and pieces of armour or harness 
decorated in the animal style so characteristic of the civilization of 
the steppes. 

Finally, on the borders of China round the bend of the Huang- 
ho and in Ordos, a fourth group, closely related to the third 
shows more perfect and more highly developed examples of this 
same animal style of art, and among them excellent plaques with 
pofyeephabe animals and with human heads, to be dated probably 
to the third century, and also bronze or iron knives and cylindrical 
bowls not unlike those of Minusinsk 3 . 

f o this highly schematic picture should be added some mention 
at least of various sporadic groups such as that revealed by the 
finds at Kosibejcvo in the province of Tambov to the east of the 
upper Don, or the group from the province of Kaluga on the River 

1 Volume of Plates v, 136, h. a li. 134, e, 138, a~d. 
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Oka south of Moscow. Both yield a great number of objects be¬ 
longing almost certainly cither to the third century or perhaps (in 
Kaluga at any rate) to the fourth, and introduce us to an art which 
stands between the Sarmato-Gothic and that of the countries occu¬ 
pied by the Germans south of the Baltic. Fibulae from Kosibejevo, 
or those in the shape of triangles or horseshoes from Kaluga, neck¬ 
laces with perforated terminal discs (at Kosibejevo), or enamelled 
jewels, bracelets and crescents—all these things, and others, make 
up a curious hybrid art that certainly implies a regular traffic 
across the barbarian hinterland between the Baltic provinces and 
the countries of the Black Sea. 

It is this that gives to certain products of the art which the 
Russian excavations are slowly bringing to light their air of be¬ 
longing together in a way that often seems disconcerting. But 
through all this tangle of interacting influences one thread can be 
followed by the most casual eye: no one can deny the extra¬ 
ordinary continuity of an art of which on the one hand the mani¬ 
festations appear sufficiently varied to prevent confusion (the Ural 
and Minusinsk groups, for example, are perfectly distinct), while, 
on the other hand, its extremes, so to speak, meet in the oddest way, 
as one can see in the Sarmatian group and the group from Ordos, 
where the same armour-plates and lance-handlcs repeat themselves 
in the same animal style. 

The first general impression that one gets from this common art 
is that it is a stereo typed art. In our period its subjects seem already 
fixed and time-honoured, the result of the meeting and blending 
of many ancestral influences. It has been affected, or even shaped 
(in degrees and proportions varying with place or period), by 
the ancient civilizations of Greece and Iran and China; yet it is 
perhaps in our period most of all that it shows itself as at once 
homogeneous and mature. It has its realism, but above all it 
relies on simplification, as can best be seen from a glance at those 
little heads of foxes or asses reduced to their essential features, or 
at the pole-tops in the shape of cervidae that are so common in our 
museums, Moreover, its principal aim is decoration. Even in 
those dramatic contests of animals in which some of the artists 
excel, even when they portray the terrifying spectacle of these 
ferocious creatures tearing their prey with sharp fangs or twisting 
their bodies with all the power of their muscles, still they cannot 
resist the temptation to frame the scene, or even to obscure it, 
with a regular network of curved lines. The antlers of the cervidae 
or the horses’ manes issue in spirals or ringlets; horns and tails 
merge into foliage or into heads of birds or gryphons; the nostrils 
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curl round in spirals. The animal loses itself in its own decoration, 
dense as of tropical undergrowth. Decorative indeed is this art 
of the steppes, in its very essence, decoration is its one purpose, 
and one must admit that it succeeds. Even the stylization in which 
it takes such delight is only another means to this end. 

It may well be asked whether there is no other conclusion to be 
drawn from a study of the works which it has produced, whether 
the historian is not justified in trying to look beyond the passive 
material of the archaeological finds to a glimpse of that life itself 
which he is denied by the absence of contemporary texts, though 
the want is satisfied in the periods immediately before and after. 
If it is true that a particular type of art reveals a particular type of 
culture, one can see reflected here the features of those motley 
hordes of nomads, sprung from different stocks but leading the 
same kind of life, the peoples who in the third and fourth cen¬ 
turies roamed the wide steppes between Rome and China. They 
are horsemen, tireless horsemen, like the nomads who for centuries 
are to pour into China and Europe: always and everywhere pieces 
of harness are among die objects that meet our eye. Nomads and 
drovers with no fixed abode (and consequently no cities), they 
drive before them their herds of horses, cattle and sheep, from the 
steppe to the hills and from hills to steppe in time with the seasons. 
They are bandits, like all their kind, and they go armed, as ready 
to attack others as to defend, themselves, with their bows and keen 
arrows-—arrowheads are plentiful among the finds—with their 
swords and their long lances, decorated with these stylized animals 
which were used perhaps as insignia or as totems. They live by 
hunting the wild beasts that abound in the desert, they pitch the 
tents offelt used by Turko-Mongol peoples from time immemorial, 
they are followed by thei r women wearing gay dresses and orna¬ 
ments sparkling with glass beads (those beads which we know 
to-day only by their empty sockets) and no doubt riding with 
their children and belongings in the same chariots in which they 
are to appear later. From the picture of the Hsiung-nu of Mongolia 
which survives from the second century s.c. in the Chinese 
chronicle of the Han dynasty to the picture of the Huns of the 
Danube frontier in Ammianus Marcellinus at the end of the 
fourth century of our era, the same character lives and survives, 
as does the art which is its product. 
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HI. THE WESTWARD EBB OF THE BARBARIANS OF 

THE STEPPES 

Among and between these nomads, then, there were perpetual 
eddies. Asia was in flux, and the nations of the steppes were ever 
ready to take the tide in their affairs which might lead them on to 
better lands and to booty. The stronger hordes, those with a more 
energetic ruler to bring them to greater victories, succeeded in 
subduing the weaker one by one, and enrolling them in their turn 
to join in assailing fresh tribes or winning fresh booty unless there 
arose, from China, a strong power to impose order on all alike. 

To keep out all these nomads the Chinese emperors had reared 
a whole system of defences, a veritable limes, which was initiated, 
in i'll b . c ., by the great Han monarch Wu-ti. This limes , which 
in more than one feature recalls some sectors of the Roman limes y 
e*g. in the area of the Agri Decumates, had been formed, since 
108 B.c., of a continuous line of small forts and military colonies 
from the present city of Su-chou, in Kan-su, as far as Tun-huang, 
on the border of modem Chinese Turkestan, in the direction of 
the Tarim. Along this line the Chinese were thenceforward in¬ 
cessantly engaged in holding in check the barbarians, whose chief 
element was the Turko-Mongol nomad tribes whom they called 
without distinction by the name Hsiung-nu, probably the same 
tribes who were called Huns by the people of the West. It was at 
the western end of this line, on the other hand, that they strove 
to secure the control ot the ‘Silk-route’ and the suzerainty over the 
Tarim basin, which the Hsiung-nu had never ceased to challenge. 
They, therefore, sent expeditions, of which the most famous had 
been under the second—the 'later'—Han dynasty, when two great 
Chinese generals, Tou Ku and Pan Ch'aoj had been enabled to 
crush the Hsiung-nu in a.d. 73 near Lake Barkol and then in 75 
near Yar, some distance from Turfan, after a counter-offensive 
of the barbarians who had succeeded in conquering Kashgaria. 
The last quarter of the first century had been filled with unceasing 
struggles of the two generals, above all of Pan Ch’ao, to keep the 
'Silk-route' free and to control it. Indeed, when Pan Ch’ao was 
made governor-general at Kucha in the closing years of the cen¬ 
tury, he seems to have turned his eyes to the countries of the West, 
beyond the Tarim, if it is true that he sent his lieutenant Kan Ying 
to make a reconnaissance to the borders of the Parthian Empire 
and charged him in a.d. 97 to collect information about the distant 
Ta-ts’in, the Roman Empire. 

But despite the efforts of Pan Chao and, later, those of his son 
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Pan Yong to maintain the Chinese positions in these regions, 
the troops of the Celestial Empire were compelled, in the course 
of the second century, to make a deep withdrawal from the Tarim 
and then from the limes, in order to return to the defensive, and 
even this defensive was maintained with difficulty when, in the last 
quarter of the centurv, the Han dynasty, weakened by risings of 
which the most serious was that of the ‘Yellow-hats* that broke out 
in Chihli and Ho-nan in 164, sank into anarchy. Throughout all 
the closing years of the century and the beginning of the third 
century rebel military chiefs were making themselves masters in 
the northern, southern and western provinces. It was the beginning 
of the unhappy period known as ‘the Three Kingdoms’ (Wei, 
Wu and Shu), and for nearly a century China was a prey to civil 
war and consequently unable to police the steppes. The nomads, 
also, had a free held in Central Asia. This was the great period 
of the Tungus-Mongol (or Mongol-Tungus) hordes called the 
Sicn-pi, from the middle of the second century masters of Mongolia 
proper, where they had overwhelmed most of the Hsiung-nu. From 
there they had succeeded in extending their power by degrees from 
the peninsula of Liao-tung (north-east of the gulf of Chihli) as far as 
the Gobi desert, driving; back such of the Hsiung-nu as refused to 
submit to them, some towards the Altai Mountains, others to the 
borders of China (of which some of these Hsiung-nu had for quite 
a time become the more or less loyal all ies) hard by the Great Wall, 
in Ordos and to the north of the province of Shan-si. 

These verv r troubled times, in which one gets the impression 
that the whole of Asia was in ferment, lasted into the second half 
of the third century. Then the unity of China was restored after a 
fashion bv the Ssu-ma family, who usurped the imperial throne 
under the name of the Chtn dynasty. Once again, as in the Han 
period, the prestige of China began to make itself felt in Central 
Asia, where, in their anxiety to escape conquest by the Sien-pi, the 
Indo-European princes of the Tarim basin did homage to the 
Celestial Empire (a.d. 285)—their saviour, as they hoped. There 
was also a tendenev for diplomatic relations to be formed at that 
time between the Chinese Empire and Rome by way of the Tarim 
region. The annalists, at least, indicate that in a.o. 284 the Chin 
emperor received presents sent by the Ta-ts’in (the Roman 
Empire). But this was only a pause. The Celestial Empire, so far 
from saving others, could only save itself at the cost of admitting 
within the Great Wall as foe derail those of the Hsiung-nu who had 
retired southwards before the Sien-pi. They settled more especially 
to the north of Shan-si, and, as in the Roman Empire, these 
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foreign protectors were apt to be dangerous if the centra] govern¬ 
ment should weaken again, inasmuch as the Chinese, like the 
Romans, in the course of the third century were obliged to 
strengthen their army with a number of Hsiung-nu chiefs or 
generals, who received Chinese titles. 

At the beginning of the fourth century the decline of the Chin 
dynasty hastened the catastrophe. One of the Hsiung-nu generals 
who had been admitted into the Empire, Liu-ytiau, established his 
authority over all the Hsiung-nu Joederati and installed himself in 
a.d. 303-4 at T’ai-yilan, the capital of Shan-si, where he pro¬ 
claimed himself Emperor in 308. In 3 U his son Liu-ts’ung, a 
kind of ferocious genius, invaded the province of Ho-nan, sacked 
the Imperial capital Lo-yang, captured the feeble Emperor Chin 
Huai-ti himself, and had him executed two years later. This was 
the signal for barbarians from near and far to fall upon China as 
their prey and to fight over her provinces and her plunder: among 
the most formidable were the Hsiung-nu, Sien-pi and T'o-pa 
(another group of Turk or Mongol tribes). The details of this 
struggle are both bloody and obscure, but they are of much less 
importance than the stark developments which they produced: 
the Chinese Empire was systematically dismemhered, and its 
northern provinces Chihli, Shan-si, Shen-si, Shan-tung and Ho¬ 
nan were torn from it. This vast and brutal operation served 
to occupy all the forces of the steppes, a fact which probably 
explains the temporary lull in the movements of peoples on the 
eastern frontiers of the Roman Empire in Europe. 

During the fourth century, however, the situation gradually 
changes, and becomes more complex. On the one hand, the wars 
of neighbouring ethnic groups, and within the groups them¬ 
selves, started fresh movements which had their repercussions in 
the steppes; but also the tracts of Mongolia, partially emptied of 
Sien-pi when they conquered Chihli and Shan-tung (where they 
split up in exhaustion), were now occupied, by new hordes, pro¬ 
bably of Mongols, and doubtless from the extremities of the 
modern Manchuria. They were the Juan-juan, whose swift ex¬ 
pansion in Mongolia became in less than fifty years a serious threat 
to all the Hsiung-nu who still remained: these remnants had 
breathed more freely since the descent of the Sien-pi upon China, 
but they now began to feel the pressure of the new arrivals, whose 
chiefs asserted their superiority by rejecting the Hsiung-nu title of 
shan-yU in favour of the purely Mongol title of khan t and proceeded 
to make themselves masters of all Mongolia and extend their 
power front the gulf of Corea to the Altai Mountains. Moreover, 
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they drove before them to the south-west, so as to press upon 
Sogdiana and Bactria, other peoples who now enter the stage 
of history, notably a group nearly related to the Juan-juan, the 
Hephthalites (the Yets of the Chinese), who, under the name of 
Huns which they shared with the Hsiung-nu, were destined to 
cross swords with Persia and India. Similarly some of the bar¬ 
barians established in Shen-si in north-western China, seeing no 
easy conquests in the eastern provinces, set out again in the direc¬ 
tion of Central Asia, where one of their chiefs, Fu Chien, later (in 
a.d. 382) ruled over lands extending to Karashahr and Kucha. In 
this way the passage became barred on every side. 

It was at this time that the groups of the Hsiung-nu, who at 
the beginning of the third century had been pushed back by the 
Sien-pi towards the Altai Mountains, advanced towards the ex¬ 
treme west of Asia. The details of the fearful struggle of nomads 
that ensued are obscure; but its consequences are clear. Driven 
from the Altai range the Hsiung-nu ended by crossing the 
steppes which extend to the north of Lake Baikash and the Aral 
Sea. There two choices lay before them, the route to the south-west 
towards the Jaxartes valley and the rich lands of Sogdiana and 
Bactria, or that to the west straight on towards the Volga. But 
actually at this time their freedom of choice was restricted. The 
Jaxartes valley had been occupied for more than three centuries by 
the Ytteh-chih (the Indo-Scyrhians mentioned by Greek his¬ 
torians), who had been driven from Mongolia or near it about 
170 B.c., and after a rough passage had finally settled here, where 
they acquired a veneer of Greek and Hindu culture and founded a 
powerful State which at one period, in the first century of our 
era, had for a time extended beyond the upper Jaxartes valley 
itself over the valley of the Oxus and the Hindu Kush, the lands 
watered by the Indus, Pamir, Kashmir, the Panjab, and the plain 
of the Ganges above Benares, Certainly this was already ancient 
history, and partially effaced by their reverses from the be¬ 
ginning of the third century onwards in obscure wars against the 
Sassanids of Persia and the Gupta princes of India; but hard 
pressed as they were by their enemies in the south, the Ytieh- 
chih could still hold the regions of the Jaxartes securely enough, 
and this being so the western Hsiung-nu had no alternative but 
to keep straight on, About a.d. 35 J they advanced westwards 
with the intention of forcing their way at all costs across the great 
plain of Russia, 

This was the date at which the ‘great invasions* of the West 
begin. The Hsiung-nu, who had hitherto made history exclusively 
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in the East, now suddenly proceeded, under their new name of 
Huns, to contribute their chapter to the history of Europe. 

To study the nations of the steppes, though it may set us more 
problems than it resolves, does answer some questions. The 
barbarian invasions of the early Middle Ages are in a sense no 
more than a sequel of the struggles which for so long had had the 
steppes of Asia for their main battlefield, or at any rate the only 
battlefield of which historical texts (the Chinese annalists) have 
anything to tell us. Our literary sources in general tell us of the 
developments in Mongolia and on the Yellow River and of those 
on the batiks of the Danube; but between the two tales there is a 
gap. Here archaeology comes to our aid and supplies the missing 
link in our chain of evidence: it is certainly not pure coincidence 
that the early medieval art in Europe known as 'barbarian art' is 
really only the continuation, almost without change, of what we 
have hitherto called "the art of the steppes.’ 

Itis impossible without going far beyond the chronological limits 
of this chapter to give this fact its full and proper emphasis, though 
the researches of the experts increasingly illustrate it. But one need 
only remember that it is from the soil of Hungary and Wallachia, 
from tombs in the lands occupied by our European Huns after they 
had broken down the barrier of the Goths, that perhaps the most 
numerous and certainly the most characteristic specimens have 
been recovered of an art that, with different manifestations and 
traditions, reappears in the tombs of the Goths, Franks, Bur¬ 
gundians, Vandals, Lombards, and of all the Germanic peoples of 
the West. Bronze cauldrons of the Huns identical with those of 
Minusinsk and Ordos have been found by the River Kapos in the 
heart of Hungary; the same knives also; and the jewels in glass¬ 
ware, the fibulae, the clasps, the perforated baldric-plates, the pins 
with animal heads which characterized the art of early medieval 
Europe are nothing if not the ancient art of the steppes. The 
steppes, it seems, have overflowed over Europe. The historian is 
thus justified in crossing the arbitrary boundaries of two so-called 
continents which are really the complement of each other, in quest 
of the principle of continuity without which history Itself becomes 
a riddle without an answer. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SAS5ANID PERSIA 


L TH£ SASSANIAN EMPIRE: POLITICAL HISTORY 

T OWARDS the dose of the Second Century of our era the 
king of Ptesis, a vassal of the Arsacid Great King, had his 
capital at Stakhr (istakhr) not far from Persepolis. The ruling 
dynasty was that of the Basrangi, but the province of Persis con¬ 
tained local principalities most of which were more or less inde¬ 
pendent. Gochihr, the king at Stakhr, was attacked and put to 
death by Pabhagh, son of Sassan, a high dignitary at the Temple 
of Anahita in Stakhr, and of a Basrangi an princess, whose name 
seems to have been Denitgh 1 . The successor of Pabhagh as king of 
Persis was his eldest son Shapur, but Ardashir (Artakhshatr, 
Artaxerxes), brother of Shapur and lord of Darabgerd with the 
exalted military title of hargpbadh (p. 114), rose in revolt against 
him and h p-rame king in a.d. 108% Shapur having died suddenly, 
in consequence of an accident, if the tradition may be trusted 3 . 

After having reduced to submission all the local princes of 
Persia, Ardashir seized the neighbouring province oi Kenuan, 
next Ispahan, Susiana and Mesenc. At this point the Great King 
Artabanus V marched to attack in person this dangerous rebel, but 
was defeated and killed, in a.d. 224* in a great battle which was 
fought according to I a bun in a plain called Hormizdeghan, the 
whereabouts of which cannot be fixed. Alter conquering the 
western provinces of the Ars&cid Empire, Ardashir had himflcll 
crowned in due form (a.d. 2.26) and took the title of King of Kings 
{Shahanshah) of Iran A Later expeditions won by arms the eastern 

1 KbZ 11 . 27-28. KbZ = the new inscription of the *Ha‘ba of Zoro¬ 
aster, 1 on which see the Bibliography to this chapter I, t, x. 

a The date is made certain by the inscription recently found ai Shapur 
(Sh. Shap.). See the comments of A. Christensen in the article oi R. Ghirsh- 
naan. Rev. dts arts asiat. x, 1936, p. 127 sq. 

a The chronicle of Tabari is here the chief source. The genealogy of 
Ardashir which it gives is found also in the inscriptions. According to Abe 
1 . 28, the mother ol Ardashir was named Rodhagh, A popular Eegend makes 
Ardashir, as formerly Cyrus, of humble origin; the Kariiamagh, Agaduas n, 
27: see Christensen, Les gates dts rots Jans its traditions at l Iran antique, 

PP 4 0 r ? 227 if the second Sassanian epoch rear is followed (see above, 
vol « p. in); the year 224 is implied by the inscription (Sh. Ship.) 
mentioned above (note 2). 5 See Volume of Plates v, 23+, a. 
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countries Scistan (Sacastene), Gurgan (Hyrcania), Abharshahr 
(the modern Khorassan), Merv (Margiana), Balkh (Bactria), 
Khvarezm (Chorasmia). Ardashir also seized Bahrein, and finally 
the King of Kushan, ruler of the Valley of Cabul and of the 
Panjab, and the Kings of Turan (Quzdar south of Quetta) and of 
Makuran (now Mckran) recognized him as suzerain 1 . The war of 
conquest which Ardashir waged against Rome is described later 
in this chapter. 

According to a tradition of doubtful value, Ardashir had taken 
to wife an Arsacid princess, who was the mother of the prince 
Shapur. At all events, Shapur, whom his father named heir to the 
crown, was a grown man in 224, when he fought in the battle 
against Arts ban us. Ardashir* s consort was probably that Adhur- 
Anahid whose name is found 2 with the title of ' Queen of Queens’ 
(bSnbhhnSn bdrsbiskn). Her name—the ‘Fire of Anahita’—may 
have been given to her to commemorate Ardashir’s coronation at 
the fire-temple of Anahita at Stakhr. For this city remained the 
holy city of the dynasty: four centuries later, according to Tabari, 
the last Sassanid King, Yazdgard III, was crowned in that same 
temple. But the capital of tbe Empire and the seat of the new 
dynasty, as of its predecessor, was Ctesiphon, 

Ardashir adopted, in its main lines, the organization and ad¬ 
ministrative institutions of the Parthian State, as is attested by the 
survival under the Sassanids of political and bureaucratic termin¬ 
ology in the north-western dialect (Arsacid Pahlavi). What 
differentiated the new Empire from that of the Parthians was, first 
of all, a strong centralization, which substituted a unified State for 
a loose congeries of vassal kingdoms. Such of its governors as 
were of the royal stock bore the title of shdh^ but were none the less 
no more than high officials in the Great King’s service. The feudal 
system did not cease to exist. The vdspuhrs^ the chiefs of the 
feudal nobility, marched to war at the head of the levy of their 
subjects, but these armies of peasants were ill organized and of 
slight military value. Mercenaries also became more important. 
The aristocratic mail-clad cavalry, which formed the elite of the 
army, was probably recruited from the lesser feudal nobles who 
were directly dependent on the crown. Furthermore, the fiefs of 
the great families were scattered throughout all the corners of the 
Empire. The administrative division into cantons was not or¬ 
ganically connected with the several kinds of provincial govern- 

1 The account in Tabari is confirmed by the evidence of coins and by a 
bas-relief at Salmas See E. Herzfetd, Peiildi, pp. 36 sag, 
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merits, which were all rather military in character. This was aimed 
at preventing the governments from being feudal in tradition and 
from becoming hereditary principalities. 

The second characteristic of the Sassanid State is the creation of 
an official Church resting on Mazdean doctrine, which had been 
for centuries the common faith of the Iranian people and which 
the Parthian kings had followed with a zeal that grew as iranism 
prevailed over Hellenism. The organization of the Mazdcan—or, 
one may say, Zoroastrian—religion into a State Church, like the 
centralization of the royal power which it completed, was doubt¬ 
less an innovation, but one which consummated a slow evolution. 
This powerful Church was a very distinctive element in the civil¬ 
ization of the Sassanian period. The Avesta^ the Holy Writ of 
Mazdeism, had probably been set down in Aramaic characters in 
the Arsacid period. According to the Zoroastrian tradition 
Ardashir 1 caused a high clerical official ( ehrbadhan ehrbadh)^ 
Tansar, his chief helper in the task of organizing the Mazdean 
Church, to have the scattered tests of this Arsacid Avesta col¬ 
lected and to produce a new edition of it which was authorized 
and made canonical 1 . 

Ardashir, who died in a.o. 241, was followed by his son, 
Shapur 1, who was not formally crowned till 242 s . It seems that 
the peoples of the Caspian provinces in the northern and eastern 
marches had taken advantage of the change of kings to rise in 
rebellion, for the Chronicle of Arbela states that Shapur, in the 
first year of his reign, fought against and reduced to obedience the 
Chorasmians, the Medes of the mountains (he. of Atropatenc), 
the Gelae, the Dailamites and the Hyrcanians. Furthermore, the 
Pahlavi work 'The cities of the Iranian Empire’ (Skakrest&nehd 1 
Eranshahr)* relates that he defeated a king named Pahlezagh in 
Khorassan, the eastern area of the kingdom, where he proceeded 
to found the strong city of Nev-Shapur (Nishapur). He took the 
title of ' King of Kings of Iran and Non-Iran,' 

The war against Rome ended with the peace of a.d. 244 
(p. 131). The Arab fortress of Hatra, south of what had been 
Nineveh, which had held out against the attacks of Ardashir, was 
reduced by Shapur. In Armenia the king Tiridates of a collateral 

1 Prof H. S. Nyberg, in a recent work, Irani fomtida religioner (Stock¬ 
holm, 1937). adopts a highly sceptical view of the details of die traditional 
narrative concerning the composition and collecting of the Averts. 

* Volume of Plates v, 234, i» 

* J. Markwart—G. Messina, A Catalogue of the Provincial Capital! of 
Eranshahr, pp. 12, 5 2— 3* 
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branch of the A r sac id dynasty fled in %$% or 2 5 3 on the appearance 
of a Persian army, which occupied the country. Then followed a 
new Perso-Roman war, in which the Emperor Valerian suffered a 
complete defeat and was taken prisoner (p. 135). This triumph 
was immortalized by a series of Persian reliefs 1 . But Oden a thus the 
king of Palmyra, the great trading city in the Syrian Desert, joined 
forces with what remained of the Roman troops and harried the 
Persian army till it was driven beyond the Euphrates. Though 
Shapur repeatedly attacked Palmyra it was without success. 
Later, Tiridates returned to Armenia and once more ruled that 
country. 

The statesmanship and military qualities of Shapur I marked 
him out as the worthy son of his lather, and like his father he made 
the succession secure by nominating the prince who was to follow 
him. The Chronicle ot Arbela describes him as harsh and stem. 
But hard as he was to enemies within and without, he displayed a 
notable tolerance in matters of religion. It is a well-attested fact 
that he showed goodwill towards the great heretic Maui, whose 
teaching was anathema to the Mazdean clergy, and Mani dedi¬ 
cated to the king one ot his chief works, the Skahpuhragh tin - . 
According to the Armenian Chronicle of Elisaeus Varda pet, a 
chief of the Magi, in a speech to the Armenians two centuries 
later, related how Shapur, after vainly attempting to stamp out 
Christianity, changed his policy and forbade the Magi and chiefs 
of the Magi to continue their persecution, and proclaimed that 
‘Magi, Manlchaean (Zandigh), Jew, Christian and all men of 
whatever religion, should be left undisturbed and at peace in their 
belief in the several provinces of PersiaV In this connection may 
also be remembered the part played by Shapur in the story of the 
composition of the Sassanian Avesta, 

According to the Parsee tradition, the king caused to be in¬ 
cluded among the holy books secular works on medicine, astro¬ 
nomy and metaphysics found in India, Greece and other countries. 
It is probable that these were really works compiled by Iranians 

1 See below, p, 123. It is also, perhaps, the subject of a battle-scene on a 
fresco at Douxa (M. Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities, pp. 21 o jm.) and it is 
mentioned in the inscription KbZ I. 13 in connection with the city of Urhai 
(Edcsa). 

a For Mamchaeism* see below* pp. 504 sqq. 

1 See V. Langlois* Cell. its hist&rims dt PArm$nit t n* p. 203 iy. E. Herz~ 
fdd has called attention to a passage* un/ortuiiatdy mutilated* in Else inscrip¬ 
tion of KartEr Hormizd, in which there may be a reference to this «Iict of 
toleration. It refen to + ZandlghSp Jews* Shamans, Brahmans* Nazaraeans, 
Christians and what other religions there arc." See Anh. Hht of Iran t p. 1 01 B 
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with the use of foreign sources. But, in any event, the inclusion of 
treatises of this kind among the sacred writings at Shapur’s orders 
is evidence of his broadmindedness 1 . 

After Shapur’s death in 27s, the crown passed to his son 
Hormizd I, who had been governor of Khorassan wi th the tide of 
Great King of the Kings of the Rushans. He died after reigning a 
year. His brother Vahram I (27 3-276) a , who abandoned Mani to 
the mercy of the Mazdean clergy (p. 513), and the next King 
Vahram II (276—293)®, son of Vahram I, had also been governors 
of Khorassan before ascending the throne of Iran. Vahram II 
was at once valiant and energetic. There was again a war with 
Rome, and the Emperor Carus advanced as far as Ctesiphon, but 
his sudden death ended the triumphal progress of the Roman 
army. None the less, a rising in the eastern parts of the Empire 
drove Vahram in 283 to make peace with Rome, which gained 
possession of Armenia and Mesopotamia. Hormizd, the Great 
King’s brother, who was then Governor of Khorassan, sought to 
create for himself an independent kingdom in the east, and had 
gained the help of the Sacae, the Rushans and the Gelae, Vahram 
took the field against his brother* crushed the revolt and, after 
reducing Sacastene to submission, he set up as its governor his son 
the future Vahram III with the title of King of the Sacae (Saghan- 
shaft). For the prince designed to succeed was always named 
governor of whatever province was at the moment the most im¬ 
portant and the most exposed to attack. The Sassanid Empire now 
included Hyrcania, all Khorassan, perhaps Chorasmia and Sog- 
diana, and Sacastene with Makuran and Turan, the countries of 
the Middle Indus and its delta 1 . 

Vahram III, after a reign of only four months, lost his crown in 
293 in an insurrection staged by his great-uncle Narsah (Narses) 6 , 
son of Shapur I. In the great inscription of Paikuli Nars.es re¬ 
counts in detail his triumph and the homage paid to him by the 
grandees of the Empire and the vassal kings. He began a war with 
Rome and drove Tiridates from Armenia (p. 132). But the war 

1 These parrs, as many others, of the Sassanian jfvtsta, which after its 
Completion by Shapur I and revision and final authorization under Shapur II, 
comprised 21 books or nasb, perished during the centuries that followed the 
fall of the Sassanid Empire. In the eighth and ninth books of the D&ikart we 
possess an epitome of the 21 t lasts, 

s Volume of Plates v, 234, r, * lb. v, 234, d. 

* So Herzfeld, Paikuit, pp, 35-51, who, by means of such inscriptions 
as were known when that book was published (1924) and of coins, has con¬ 
tributed to elucidate the rather obscure early history of the Sassanid Empire. 

1 Volume of Plates, v, 234, e. 
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was not attended with success and the peace that was made in 29 8 
restored Tiridates to his throne and cost Persia five cantons of 
Lesser Armenia, 

Narses died in 302, The reign of his son, Hormizd II 1 (3°^— 
309) passed without great events and was followed by internal 
wars which ended in the accession of Shapur II, Hormizd's infant 
son. During his minority his mother ruled jointly with the great 
nobles, whose power notably increased at the expense of the royal 
prerogative. But when the young king came of age, he displayed 
remarkable strength and vigour and contrived to check the ambi¬ 
tions of the feudal notables. Already well advanced in middle life, 
after subduing w ith merciless harshness the rebellious Arab tribes, 
he began in 356 the war of revenge upon Rome, 


II. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
S ASS ANT AN STATE 

Sassanian society was marked by the feudal structure which it 
inherited from the preceding period 2 . Four classes were distin¬ 
guished: the clergy { 3 sravan) y the warriors {artSshtdrdn}, the 
bureaucrats { dibhtrdn , the secretaries) and the commons (vastr- 
yoskJtty the peasants, and hktukhskan y the artisans or workmen). 
The three first classes formed the aristocracy, which was very 
firmly marked off from the plebeians. But this division was in 
theory rather than in fact. The inscription of Shapur I at Hajiabad 
gives the names of the four classes of the Sassanian high society. 
The most exalted of these was that of the shahrddrs , which, in all 
probability, comprised the vassal kings of foreign origin, and the 
governors who belonged to the royal family and bore the title of 
shah . The chiefs of the great feudal houses formed the second 
class, that of the vaspuhrs. Seven families enjoyed peculiar privi¬ 
leges. The first of these was that of the Sassanids 3 . Certain high 
offices, military and civil, were hereditary in these houses, but 
little is known of the true character of these offices. The dignity of 
hargobadh 1 belonged by right of birth to the family of the Sassantds. 


1 Volume of Plates v, 234,/ * See Vol. aa, pp. tao tqq, 

3 Among the others are known the Kdrdn Pahhru, the SSrFn Pahfav, the 
Aspakhtidk Paklav, the Sptnd'iySih and the MihrSn. Karan (written k.a,r,n. 
or Ica.r.n.L), not KarEn, is the form attested by the inscriptions; Pahlav 
signifies'Parthian.’ A considerable number of eminent families and of 
names of individual vSspuhrs are found in the inscription of the 1 Ka'ba of 
Zoroaster.’ 

* Pronounced argnhsdh. This title, like so many others, is inherited from 
the Parthian State. A relief of a certain 1 Vt*rod, the argabad’ has been found 
at Palmyra. See H. Izigholt, 'Inscriptions and Sculptures from Palmyra i*, 
Berytus , m, 1936, p. 93. 
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The third class, the vuzurgdtt, 'the Great Ones,' comprised the 
Ministers and other heads of the Administration, and the fourth, 
the dzddkdn, ‘the Free Men,' the lesser nobility, which, scattered 
through all the Empire, acted largely as inferior functionaries in 
provincial government. The military aristocracy being also a 
civilian aristocracy, the -vaipuhrs were often also members of the 
class of the vuzurgStt, 

Little is known with precision about this complicated hierarchy. 
The gradation of society showed itself at every turn, in clothing, 
the form of the headdress, personal ornaments (rings, girdles, 
diadems) and in the horses they rode. There were titles of honour, 
as for example those which gave the name of the king in whose 
service the bearer of the title had distinguished himselF. The wife 
of a skSh was banhishn , the title Meskdtt-bStsbhhn (Queen of Mesene) 
corresponding to MSshSn-shdh. The consort of the King of Kings 
was named Queen of Queens (p, 110). 

The inscriptions, especially those previously mentioned, give a 
large number of titles of high State functionaries. The Chief 
Minister still had the old title of h&zSrvbadh^, The ‘Chief of the 
Husbandmen’ {y&'trytishdn [or vdsrfitkan] -sardar) was Minister of 
Finance, the spdkbadh was General of the Army, the dibkerabadh 
Chief of the Secretaries 3 , the handarzbadh was something like a 
Minister of Public Instruction. The k*rter k was beyond doubt one 
of the most exalted dignitaries but his functions cannot be defined. 
The title of ganzobar ‘ treasurer’ has recently been discovered in an 
inscription 5 ; hitherto this title had not been known in Pahlavi 
texts. The tmbadhan mobndh was the supreme head of the 
Mazdean Church. He controlled the priestly dignitaries, the 
mobadks and the great body of the inferior Magi {mogft). The 
superior of all the fire-temple priests ( ekrbadhs) had the title of 
ekrb&dhdn ehrbadh. Other high functionaries of the Church were 
the dastvar and the vardabadh , the ‘ Master of ObservancesV 
Some titles of court-officials are also known, such as those of the 
* Chief of the Court,’ the ‘Chief Huntsman’ and the ‘Chief of the 

1 Thus die inscriptions (Pali, and KbZ) give several Tehm-Shahpuhr, a 
ShShpuhr-shn um and a Nebhv- Hwmizd (tcihm = r strong ’j sbnum * jay “ 1 
ne&kv 'first 1 ). 

- Old Persian hazarapoti, Greek 

3 The Secretaries {dibhfr) were a very important element in the adminis¬ 
tration. They drafted and registered the royal edicts, conducted the State 
correspondence and were experts in diplomacy, 

4 See Herzfeid, Pciikuii, Glossary No. 5 5 ®> l-hc word is also found in 

KbZl 33. _ 5 KbZ L33, 
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Servitors 1 ,' A curious title is that of the ‘sword-widder’ (shap- 

sheraz)-. 

In the Parthian period there was a division of the Empire into 
four toparchies, those of the north, south, east and west 3 . This is 
found again in the latest phases of the Sassanian period, the top- 
archs being then designated by the name of marzbdss (the great 
marzbdns with the title of skah\ later by the name of padhghoipan. 
It may be assumed that the four-fold division of the Empire also 
existed in the first phase of Sassanian history, but we possess no 
definite information about it. The title of masrzbm is not found in 
the in scrip do ns of this period, and the existence of the title of 
padhghmpan in the inscription of Paikuli is not certain 4 . Most 
probably the four tcparchs, during the reigns of the earliest 
Sassanid Kings as in the age that preceded them, were called 
bidhakhsh 


In the two inscriptions referred to above 0 there are also found 
the titles of a number of vassal kings and governors of royal blood 
which are made up of the name of the people or province and the 
word shah {Armadfihshahy Maru-shah t tHermax-shah, SaghansAdh t 
etc.), and then certain analogous titles ending in -khvadhay 
C Master ’). The latter inscription gives a series of titles of satraps 
(shatrap) who governed a city with the district round it, such as 
the satraps of Hamadan, of Gadh or Ispahan and of Nayriz 7 . 
A little later, under Shapur II, the word bidhakhsh was used to 
designate all the governors of the great provinces and finally, 
from about the beginning of the fifth century, this title was re¬ 
placed by that of marzbetn „ Several other titles of administrative 
officials for the provinces are found in the inscriptions of the third 
century: for example, a Saghatfdn-handarzladh, 'Director of 
Education in Sacastene,' and a shatrpav-SmarkSr y ‘Superintendent 


1 Darhadh, nakhcklrbadh, porastaghbadh. 

4 Found, like the preceding tides, in the KhZ. 

:i Despite the observations of M. Pagliaro in the Rtvista dtgii studs 
ori/ntafi, xvi, 1919, p, [60 f y, the present writer is inclined to believe that 
the title of the toparchs, in that period, was bidhakhsh (Ueashkh among the 
Armenians, who had borrowed the it administrative system from the Parthmns'l 

4 Hersfeld, Paikuli, Glossary no. "98. 

5 In the inscription of Paikuli 4 Glossary nos. 114 and 780-1) the 
bidhakhsh is named after the hitrgebadh and the chief of the Sassaitid dan and 
before the kazarebadhs the KhZ gives the names of a bidhakhsh and a bidh- 
akhshen, in both instances immediately before the name of a hazarobadh 

6 Pali, and KhZ. 

7 jfhmaddn-shotrap, Gadhe-ihatrap , Nagrfrh-shatrap. 

H Seethe list of ‘vitaxes* in Ammian. Mart xxrn, 6, 14. 
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of accounts to the satrap,* As to the internal administration of the 
cities during the period in question we are completely without 
information, though a vazarbadhy ‘head of the bazaar/ a high 
police official, is mentioned In an inscription 1 . 

HL SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

The Avesta glorifies agriculture as the best form of livelihood: 
by working the land man assures himself of all kinds of divine 
rewards. But though agriculture always enjoyed high esteem, 
though good kings and good governors always paid attention to 
the irrigation system, upon which the cultivation of a land as arid 
as Iran primarily depends, the lot of the peasant, under the feudal 
system, was not enviable. He was tied to the soil, bound to furnish 
statutory labour, and to serve as a foot-soldier in war; in addition 
he was liable both to a personal tax and to a land tax. The personal 
tax was fixed at a yearly sum, which was divided out among the 
taxpayers by the authorities: the land tax, before the fiscal reform 
of the sixth century, was so arranged that after an assessment of 
the harvest each canton had to pay from a sixth to a third, accord¬ 
ing to the fertility of the soil. The lot of the city-dwellers was more 
pleasant: they had to pay the personal tax, but were probably 
relieved of military service, and they controlled commerce and 
other profitable professions. 

Ctesiphon, the capital of the Empire, was an aggregate of two 
large fortified cities on the east and west of the Tigris* Ctesiphon 
proper, and Seleuccia, which had been destroyed by Avidius 
Cassius in a.d. 165 and was rebuilt by Ardashir 1 under the name 
of Veh-Ardashir. This double town lay outside Iranian territory 
proper, and its populace was a mixture of differing races, but it 
held a central position in international commerce. At Ctesiphon 
caravans coming from the west through Edessa and Nisibis (for 
the route through Palmyra and Doura was given up after the fall 
of the Palmyrene kingdom) could meet caravans that had come 
from India by the Cabul Valley, or from China along the Tarim 
basin, and then through Turkestan, Khorassan, Rat (Rhagae) and 
Hamadan (see above, p, 98). Other great routes linked Ral with 
the Caspian provinces, and Hamadan with Susiana and the Persian 
Gulf, crossing the kingdom of Persis. One provision in a treaty 
that Diocletian offered the Persians in 298 (p. 336), which would 
have restricted communication between Persia and Rome to 
Nisibis only, was firmly rejected by Narses. In Iran the Chinese 

1 JLbZ L 34. 
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bought Babylonian carpets, precious stones from Syria, Iranian 
rouge for the eyebrows, and textiles from Syria and Egypt; their 
principal export was silk, above all raw silk, which the Iranians 
re-exported, sometimes in the raw, sometimes after working it up. 
The sea-borne commerce of the Persians was concentrated mainly 
on the old harbours and those new ports recently constructed by 
Ardashir 1 within the Persian Gulf, at Mesene and at Char ax; 
here the Arab population made splendid sailors. 

Among the industries of the Persian Empire the making of 
textiles reached a high pitch of perfection. The Sassanid kings, 
like their Persian and Parthian predecessors, spared no pains to 
create new industries, for which they could call on the technical 
knowledge of their prisoners of war. Thus Shapur T exploited to 
the full the engineering skill of the Romans by making the 
prisoners from Valerian’s army build the great dam at Shoshtar, 
a fine piece of construction that has survived to this day. 

IV. THE STATE-RELIGION AND FOREIGN RELIGIONS 

The GathaSy that is the metrical preaching of Zoroaster, ex¬ 
pound the doctrines of the prophet in their original purity. The 
more recent parts of the Avesta, where older deities, rejected or 
ignored by Zoroaster, make a re-appearance, represent a com¬ 
promise between Zoroastrianism and popular belief. In the last 
centuries before Christ two different systems of Mazdeism had 
sprung into being: one sect regarded Space, the other Time, as the 
original Principle, which produced the Good and the Bad Spirit 
(Ormuzd and Ahriman) 1 . Of these rival systems the second, 
‘Zervanism’ {z«rvS»= Time), was ultimately triumphant, and 
‘Vayism 1 (vayu = Space) has only left faint traces in the tradition. 
The Zervanist teaching, popularized in a creation-story in which 
first Ahriman and then Ormuzd were born from the bosom of the 
primordial god, Zervan (or according to other accounts, of his 
wife), in time prevailed completely, and this view breaks through in 
Mithraism as later in Manich seism; indeed, the official Mazdeism 
of the Sassanid era is frankly Zervanist. But the Parsecs after the 
fall of the Sassanids gave up Zervan ism: the cosmogony myths of 
the Sassanid Avista have disappeared, and the Pahlavi religious 
books have been so recast and edited that but few traces of 
Zervanism survive. 

But it is not only the Zervanist view which differentiates 
Sassanid Mazdeism from medieval and modern Parseetsm. Occa- 

1 Eudcntus Rhodius (Daimsdus, deprimiiprindpii], ed. Rudle I, p. 322). 
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sitmal hint? dropped by foreign writers—Armenian, Syrian, or 
Byzantine—which are confirmed here and there by survivals of 
the native tradition, reveal the religious beliefs of the Sassanids 
in an unexpected guise. True that Ortnuzd was always revered 
as the divine head of all good creatures, and those peculiarly 
Zoroastrian abstract deities, the Amesha-Spenta (Amahrspand in 
Pahlavi), as his chief helpers. But sacerdotal lore was particularly 
busy with such deities as Mihr (Mithra), originally a god of the 
morning light, who became a sun-god, Adhur t god of it re, Den 
Mazdayatstj * Mazdean Faith 1 personified (also called Bedukht, 
'Daughter of God 1 }—and these three deities formed, together 
with Ormuzd, a tetrad of creative powers. Or by associating the 
primordial god, Zervan, with these four, a man had five supreme 
deities to worship. The magi apparently even took over some gods 
and goddesses who were not originally Iranian : Nana or Nanas 
(who was identified, probably, with the ancient goddess Andht<fy t 
Bel and Nabhg. 

Finally, Sassanid Mazdeism included some features which 
clashed curiously with the original spirit of Zoroastrianism, and 
which were undoubtedly due to the pessimistic mentality which 
dominated Western Asia during the first centuries of our era. 
According to the Zervanist view, Ahriman, the elder of the twins, 
held by right, from the very 1 beginning, control of the world, and 
so the life of the universe, which is to last in all for 9000 years 
(after a preliminary stage of 3000 years), is filled throughout by a 
fight between the two Spirits, though it is true that the fight is to 
end in the victory of Ormuzd. Another Zervanist myth told how 
woman fell because Ahriman seduced her, and how in consequence 
she became his natural ally 1 . 

Fire-worship is one of the elements of the ancient Aryan religion 
to which the magi gave new life. There were house -ft res, village- 
fires, and provincial-fires. The most sacred of all were the barr- 
bagh or Priest's fire, the Gushnasp or Warrior's fire, and the 
Btirzen Mihr or Farmer’s fire. The exact position of the first is still 
disputed 2 . Gushnasp had his temple at Ganzak in Azerbaijan; it 
was the fire of the Kings too. The temple of Burzen Mihr rose 

1 The most recent researches on the ideas and doctrines of Sassanid 
Mazdeism are: H, S. Nyberg, Jcurn* Aiiat. 193 1 ' 11 > PP- 1 ?/?■ and 1 9 3 T?- * 
E. Benveniste, Monde Orient. 193 2 > FP* 1 7 ° W- > Christensen, L Iran 
aus let Saitanides, pp. 136-54. and N Irani forntida religioner (1937). 

a See A. V. Williams Jackson. jJ.O,S. t 1921, pp. 81 sqq.\ E. Herzfdd, 
Arch. Mitt, am Iran , 1, pp. 182 itjq.y A. Paglkro, Orient. Stud, m Honour of 
C- E. Pavry, p- 383. 
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amid the mountains of Revan, to the north-west of Nishapur; the 
name (meaning Mithra the Lofty 1 ) betrays a close connection 
■with JnhhrQ) just as the common name for the provincial fires, 

* Vahram-fires,' shows that these fires were dedicated to the god of 
the victorious assault and of war, Pa Aram {Vnhraghna), The present 
writer inclines to the view that the Gushnasp fire had special con¬ 
nections with Ormuzd—for in the rock sculptures it is Ormuzd 
who invests the king with power — and the Farrbagh fire with the 
Den Mazdayajtt. 

Sassan, the grandfather of Ardashir I, was, as has been ob¬ 
served (p. 109), the head of the temple of Anahita at Stakhr. It 
was a temple towards which the Sassan id family showed great 
devotion throughout, and it has recently 1 been identified with the 
‘Ka'ba of Zoroaster,’ an Achaemenid building, at the foot of 
which has been discovered a long Pah lav i inscription, telling of 
the institution of fires for the souls of princes and of other great 
personages 2 . 

Both the Arsacid and the Sassanid fire-temples conform to one 
type: a square building, surmounted by a cupola, within which the 
sacred fire was kept burning upon an altar in a room that remained 
completely dank, so that it could not be touched by the light of the 
sun' 1 - Excavations carried out by the French at Shapur in I93 j — 

193(5 have brought to light the ruins of a fire-temple, which dates 
probably from the first century of the Sassanian era, It is a square 
building with an external vaulted corridor: four bull-headed cor¬ 
bels, two of which still survive upon the north-east wall, most 
of which is preserved, appear to have acted as supports for the 
roof-beams. Inside, a square flagstone was perhaps the base for 
the fire-altar 1 . 

From the pictures given on the reverse of Sassanian coins we 
can recognize the different types of the fire-altar. On those of 
Ardashir I is depicted a fire burning upon a tripod, which stands 
upon a column b . Coins of later kings show us the altar, in the form 
of a column and without tripod, flanked by two men holding In 
their hands some rod-like object. Running round the coin is 
frequently found the legend ' Fire of. ’ followed by the name of 
the king who issued it. Upon the votive monument of Shapur I, 

1 By M. Sprengling. 

* See the Bibliography to this chapter, f, t 
a Hgrzfdd. Arch. Hist, ef Iran, pp. 88 tqq. 

* Volume of Pbtts v, j 4 o,e. See G, Salles and R. Ghirshman, Rev.des 
arts sistai. x, 1936, pp- 1 J j sqq, 

5 Volume of Plates v, 134, a. 
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discovered not far from the above-mentioned temple, the words 
‘fire of Ardashir’ and ' fire of Shapur’ give the date of the corona¬ 
tion of these two kings. From this the present writer draws the 
conclusion that the fire shown upon the coins is the one that the 
king consecrated at the ceremony of his coronation, to be the 
symbolic protector of his reign 1 . 

Each of these great temples and of the fires of Vahram, which 
were established in the provinces, had a considerable body of 
priests under the direction of a ' twbadh' or of a 1 mSghan mogh' 
(* Magus of the magi') to serve it. 'Ehrbadhs ’ kept watch oyer the 
ceremonies of divine worship, assisted by lower clergy, each of 
whom had his special task. 

In addition there were several foreign religious communities in 
the Sassanid Empire. Jews were numerous, above ail in the cities 
of Mesopotamia and of Babylonia, particularly at Seleuceia- 
Ctesiphon; here dwelt their civil and religious head, the Risk 
GSlStdj whose election had to be confirmed by the Great King. At 
Doura graffiti and some short inscriptions in Sassanian Pahlavi 
have been found in the ruins of a synagogue 2 . Even in the purely 
Iranian territory there existed Jewish colonies in the cities. 

Christianity first began to spread in Western Iran towards the 
end of the Arsacid era, thanks to the zeal of the missionaries of 
Edessa 3 . East of the Tigris there was a bishopric of Arbela. Then 
later the transplantation of prisoners of war, in obedience to the 
orders of Shapur I and of his successors, helped towards the propa¬ 
gation of Christianity even in the more distant provinces. Bishop¬ 
rics were created, and in spite of internal dissensions a Christian 
Church, with Syriac for its language, was gradually organized in 
Iran under the primacy of the Bishop of SeTeuceia-Ctesiphon (the 
katholikos). In Armenia King Tiridates introduced Christianity 
towards the close of the third century. 

In the eastern regions of the empire Buddhism claimed many 
followers. Paintings, which recall the style of the reliefs of the 
time of Shapur I, discovered in the niches of the colossal statues of 
Buddha at Bamiyan, to the east of Cabul 4 , and coins issued by ‘the 
worshipper of Mazdah,' the famous KushSttskSk Peroz (brother 
of Shapur I), figuring the image of Buddha, bear striking testi¬ 
mony to a peaceful rapprochement between the two religions. 

Apart from this the Mazdcan clergy were somewhat disdainful 

* Sec the Bibliography to this chapter, I, e. 

2 A. Pagliarn, Excavations at Dura-Eurtpos., vV*Rtf. 1932-33, pp. 393 tqq. 

3 See below, p, 493. 

1 See below, p. 114- 
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in their relations with non-Mazdeans, and to a certain extent in¬ 
tolerant, especially towards dangerous innovators such as the 
Manichaeans 1 . But the adherents of foreign religions were able to 
live in pace, their organizations and their religious laws were 
respected, so long as they did not set themselves up against the 
authority of the State or conspire with its enemies. It was political 
reasons more than religious intolerance that brought about the 
first great persecution of the Christians under Shapur II, 

V. THE ARTS 

Practically nothing is known of any literary activity during the 
first century of the Sassanian era. The only tact that demands 
notice is the reshaping and editing of the A\>eua y which has 
already heen mentioned (see above, p. i r 2). 

In architecture, the ancient Sassanid palaces preserved the 
arrangement of the rooms practically as it had been under the 
Achaemenids. But the exterior of the buildings was entirely 
altered. The essential features of this new architecture have been 
briefly summarized thus 3 : 'The pillared halls, with a flat roof, 
were henceforth and for ever rep laced by vaulted and domed 
rooms. The Sassanids transformed the square and octagon in 
their rooms into the round and the cupola by introducing for this 
purpose in the four corners pendentives, angle-brackets which are 
equally adapted to the square and to the dome. This profound 
talent for construction enabled them to create new proportions: 
the great hall at Cfesiphon has a diameter of nearly eighty feet.* 

There still exist considerable remains of two large palaces, 
which allow us to form some idea of this third-century architec¬ 
ture; one, the palace at Firuzabad (Artkshir-Khvarreh), south of 
Stakhr, built by Ardashir I, the other the palace at Ctesiphon, now 
called the Taq-e-Kesra, which Herzfeld regards as the work of 
Shapur I 3 . The outer walls of Firuzabad were windowless, but 
furnished with blind a reading and lofty attached columns. At 
Taq the north wing collapsed in 18.8-8; in the centre of the facade 
of this was a lofty arch that opened on to a huge elliptical vault 
extending over the whole depth of the building, which formed the 
hall of audience 4 ; here, too, the outer wall was windowless, but 
ornamented with niches, attached columns, and blind arcading in 
four storeys. Herzfeld regards this as an imitation of a Roman 

1 See betow, pp. 504 sqq. 

1 See L. Morgenstem, Esthftiques d’Oritnt et d'Occident, p. 01. 

3 Sec Herzfeld, Arch. Hist , of Iran, p. 94. 

1 Volume of Plates v, 140, i. 
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theatre. None the less, this colossal ruin* rising in the midst of the 
desert, produces an overwhelming effect 

The rock-hewn sculptures of the first Sassanid kings usually 
represent the investiture of the king by Ormuzd or depict scenes 
of triumph or battle. The arrangement of the figures is formal* 
Some reliefs have an accompanying inscription* in others the 
shape of the crown affords us a means of identifying the king* 
since each king had a crown pecul iar to him, and the shape of these 
crowns is known from coins. The king's hair tails in regular 
ringlets and the end of the beard is knotted into a ring; behind his 
head pleated ribbons float out; he usually wears a necklace, ear¬ 
rings and other ornaments. If he is on horseback the harness of 
the royal mount is furnished with various ornaments, and a large 
pear-shaped ball, attached to the horse's flanks by chains, hangs 
loosely down. 

In most of these investiture reliefs Ormuzd is seen, in archaic 
dress, a mural crown on his head, stretching out to the king the 
ribboned ring, symbol of royal power. Ardashir I has left two 
such reliefs; one, in a poor state of preservation, at Naqsh-e- 
fcajab 3 where both god and king are on foot; in the second, at 
Naqsh-e-Rostam 1 , they are both on horseback^; the same attitude 
is found in the relief of Shapur I at Naqsh-e-Rajab and that of 
Vahram I on the rock of Shapur a “Onc of the finest works of art 
of this whole period. On the relief of Narses at Naqsh-e-Rostam, 
the king and the goddess Anahita, who is bestowing the royal ring 
on him, are both on foot 4 . 

The triumph of Shapur 1 over Valerian is depicted no less than 
five times, at Naqsh-e-Rostam and at Shapur 5 . In the rock-hewn 
carvings at Shapur, the chief scene, common to all these reliefs, 
showing the Roman Emperor throwing himself on his knees before 
the Great King on horseback* forms the centre of a vast composi¬ 
tion in which Persian soldiers and Roman prisoners are depicted 
in several ranks one above the other. The workmanship of these 


1 The difls of Naqsh-e-Rajab and of Naqsh-e-Rostam are in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Stakhr and Persepolssj those of Shapur mote to the south-west* 
near fCazerun. 

a See Sarre and Herzfetd, Iramrshe F*isrt/!*fs t Pis. 12 and 5 i Volume of 
Plates, v* 142, u . 

1 Fflirtlitfs* pis. 13 and 4 r* It should be observed that the relief of 
Vahram I lias an Inscription of Narses, who annexed this monument for 
himself: Hcrzfeld* Bmkuii p. 1 73* See Volume of Plates v, 142, L 

4 Ffiirtliefst pi. g + 

s Ftlsrtliiffi pis, 7, 44, 45 and 435 Herzfcld, Arch, Hut. Ir&n f 
pp T 83-86, ph 1 1 below and 1 2 above; see Volume of Plates, v, 148, 
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carvings differs greatly, and this difference in style proves, as has 
been observed, “how strongly not only foreign influences but 
foreign hands must have been at work in Sassanian sculpture 1 ,’ 

A relief carved on the cliff at Shapur, representing the triumph 
of a king (possibly Shapur I) over an Indian people 2 , ss of great 
interest because it depicts the king seated in the centre with legs 
crossed, in that position of frontality which stresses the imposing 
figure of the monarch 3 , In a relief at Naqsh-e-Rajab Shapur I is 
shown on horseback, in front of a gathering of notables of the 
Empire 4 , 

Vahram II had carved on the cliff at Shapur his triumph over 
some tribe (probably Arabian) 6 , and is perhaps the hero of a 
battle-scene; here the king, on his horse, with the royal banner 
dying, is shown galloping at full speed upon an enemy, whose 
lance drops broken before his victorious onslaught®, A similar 
scene is met earlier in a relief of Ardashir I at Firuzabad, where the 
foe overthrown by the king’s lance is probably Artabanus the 
Arsacid 7 . At Naqsh-e-Rostam, on the right of the investiture- 
scene of Ardashir i, V ahram II had himself depicted in peaceful 
guise in the bosom of his family®. 

The effect of these Sassanid reliefs is pictorial rather than 
sculptural; they are paintings reproduced in stone. We can recog¬ 
nize some elements of this style in wall-paintings and in Arsacid 
and Sassanid graffiti at Doura 9 and in three graffiti discovered at 
Persepolis 10 . A wall-painting, partially preserved, at Dokhtar-e- 
Nushirvan, to the north of Bamiyan in Afghanistan, shows us a 
Sassanid prince, governor of the country, seated on his throne in a 
frontal position 11 . Some Mantchaean paintings from the caves of 
Khotcho 1 -, and some delicate Manichaean miniatures, depicting a 
concert and a group of Manichaean priests, pen in hand, seated at 

1 Arch. Hitt, of Iran, p. 83. 

* Felirelitfs, pi, 40; Arch, Hist. pi. 12. 

9 See below, p. 558. 4 Fclsretiefs , pi, u. 

5 Ik pi. 42. * Ik p!. 6. 

7 Herz/eld, Arch, Hist, of Iran, pi. 11, above. 

* Felsreiiefs, pi, 5. 

1 Ft, Cumont, Let Fauillts dt Doura-Fur opus, rt, Atlas, Paris, 1926, 
pis. 98 and 99; M. Rostavtzeff and A. Little, 1 La Hudson des fresqties’, Mbn, 
dt lAt. its inscriptions , XLm, 1932, pp. 167 sqq.x RosiovtzefF, Caravan 
Cities , pp. 194-5, 11 and pi. 35. 

10 Herzfdd, Arch, Hitt, of Iran , p. 80. 

11 A. and Y. Godard and J. Hackin, Lts antiquitis bouddhiquts dt Bamiyan, 
pp. 65 tqq. and pi. 42. 

1J A. von le Coq, Chotscho, Berlin, 1913, with plates (esp. pi. 5). 
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their desks, furnish us with some further ideas upon this branch of 
Sassanid art 1 . 

The French excavations at Shapur have brought to light a 
hitherto unprecedented piece of work. It is a monument dedi¬ 
cated in honour of Shapur I, and clearly carried out by Roman 
workmen 3 . So far there have been uncovered the lower part of 
two columns, on the shaft of one of which is a Pahlavi inscription 
(referred to as Sh. SAap.), two Corinthian capitals which crowned 
these columns, a knee in marble (probably the remains of a statue 
of Shapur, of which the inscription speaks), and the torso of a 
woman, dressed in antique costume, also in matble a . 

Carved and chased silver cups were a speciality of the Sassanid 
Empire. Among existing examples two at least belong to the early 
period of Sassanian art 4 . One, in the British Museum, represents 
Shapur I hunting deer; the other, in the Hermitage Museum at 
Leningrad, shows us Vahram I hunting wild boars 5 . 

Society in Sassanid Iran rested on three pillars: the monarchy, 
the aristocracy, the Zoroastrian clergy. These three factors worked 
together or strove against each other according as the central 
power was strong or weak. In this play of forces the personality 
of the king was all-important. In the first century of the Sassanid 
period the royal power was, during most of the time, strong enough 
to unite the higher classes in a common task, which resulted In the 
strengthening of the State against foreign enemies and the con¬ 
solidation of the social structure. From the achievement of this 
task the period derived its characteristic spirit and style. The 
seeds of Sassanian civilization had begun to germinate in the soil 
of Iran before Alexander, but hellenism continued to influence it 
across the national and religious consciousness which was made 
active by the first Sassanid kings. U pon this union of iranism and 
hellenism was built up the imposing edifice of the Sassanian State 
and society, that Empire which was a worthy antagonist of Rome 
in the wars to be described in the following section. 

1 See Volume of Plates V, 144, a, * lb, 144, b, 

a G. Salles and R. (.ihlrshnmn. Rev, des arts ariat. X, 1936, pp, 11 ”—119. 

* Volume of Plates V, 146, a, b, 

5 K.. Erdmann, yohrb, der pretm, Kunstuimaduesgent lvu, 193d, p. 197, 
ftp. 1 and 2. 
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VI. THE PERSIAN WARS WITH ROME 

The rise to power of Ardashir, the first king of the Sassanid 
dynasty, and his conquest of the provinces of Parthia have 
already been described. It was the extension of this power to 
the west of what had been Parthia that led Persia to a clash with 
Rome. 

After the fall of Ctesiphon Ardashir extended his authority 
over Assyria—the land on the upper Tigris, the later Mosul, for 
in alter years the official name of this province was Budh-Ardashir 1 . 
But an attack on the strongly fortified desert city of Hatra was a 
failure. The king, however, succeeded in reducing Greater Media 
whose principal city Ecbatana-Hamadan he captured. Under the 
impression produced by this success Parthia also, it would seem, 
came over to his side 3 . A further attack on Lesser Media— 
Atropatene (Azerbaijan)—and Armenia met with a resolute 
resistance. The Armenian king, Chosroes I®, was an Arsacid, a 
near relative, though hardly blood-brother 4 , of the dethroned 
Parthian king, Artabanus, It was with him that the sons of 
Artabanus had found an asylum and support. A tctradrachm of 
Artavasdes of the year 227-8 was probably minted in Atropatene 
and from it we learn of the rule of one ol the sons ot Artabanus 
in this district. Though a bas-relief ot Ardashir in Salmas may 
represent the homage of an Armenan-shah 5 , considering the 
evidence derived from our other sources we have no ground tor 
inferring at the most more than a partial success. For the king ot 
Armenia reinforced by contingents from the tribes ot the Cau¬ 
casus* 1 was able to hold up the advance of Ardashir’s armies in 
Atropatene and, if we may trust the Armenian authorities, also in 
Adiabene, and compelled the Persians to retreat. It is possible 
that Chosroes also appealed for support to Severus Alexander, 
though it is certain that at that time no help of any importance 
was given him. In Rome, it is true, as reports came in from the 
frontier provinces, the new situation in the East was watched 
with anxiety, but it was still hoped that peace could be main¬ 
tained, But Ardashir might reasonably suspect in the unyielding 

1 E, Hcrzfeld, Paitufi, p. 37. 

a Dio lxxx, 3, 2 ry. (p. 4" j Boissevam). 

a Cf. Baumgartner in P,W, j.s/. Chosroes (3), col. 2445 and F. Justi, 
Iremtsches Namenbuth, p. 13+ J.v, Husrawanh, no. 8 . 

J So the Greek Agathangelus t, 9 (F.H. G. v, 2, p. 115,7). 

5 Cf, Herzfeld, op, eit. p. 37. 

B Cf P. Asdouruh, Dit politiahen Bezithuttgen vwhihen Jrmenim u»d 
Rem, p. 122 iq. with Von Gutsdimid, Z.D.M.G, xxxi, 1877, p. 47 sq. 
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resistance of Armenia, Rome’s ally, the influence of the Roman 
government; it is therefore not surprising that his next attack 
was directed against the Empire itself. In 230 the Sassanid in¬ 
vaded Mesopotamia. He besieged, though without success, the 
fortress of Nisi bis, while his cavalry* already threatened Cappa¬ 
docia and Syria. The watchword of the campaign was restoration 
of the ancient frontiers of the Persian Empire—the frontiers 
which had formerly been held under the Achacmentds. It was an 
expression of that strong national feeling with which Ardashir 
had inspired his followers and which, united with the conviction 
that possessing the true and genuine religion they might rest 
assured of the divine favour, gave alike to the King and to his 
army a new enthusiasm. 

In Rome men had still not realized, they had not even dreamed, 
that the new master of the neighbouring Eastern Kingdom was 
a man of a different mould from that of his Parthian predecessors. 
Only thus is it conceivable that a reference to former victories of 
Rome should be thought sufficient to drive him back to his own 
land Indeed he was the less likely to be impressed thereby since 
the last engagement of the Romans under Macrinus with that 
Artabanus whom Ardashir had conquered was in no wise such as 
to suggest the superiority' of the imperial forces (p. 50). The 
Roman embassy thus returned without success. In a.d. 231, 
while Severus Alexander was mobilizing his army, it would seem 
that further attacks of the Persians were made on border fort¬ 
resses 1 , although with no more favourable result for Ardashir than 
in the preceding year. The Roman army of the East received its 
marching orders, and the Emperor in person brought up con¬ 
siderable reinforcements from the W est. The troops which were 
at his disposal in the East, at least as tar as the legions were 
concerned—to which their auxiliary regiments must be added— 
can be determined from a list given by Cassius Dio 5 . According 
to that list there were in Cappadocia the legion XV Apollinaris 
with its principal garrison in Satala in Lesser Armenia and XII 
Fulminata in Melitene. I and III Parthica were in Mesopotamia 
at Singara and perhaps at Resaina. In Syria XV I Flavia was in 
garrison at Samosata, IV Scythia probably at Zeugma. In Syria 
Phoenice III Gallica was in Raphatteae. In Palestine V I Ferrata 
was at Caparcotna or Legio in Galilee and X Frctensis in Jeru¬ 
salem. In Arabia 111 Cyrcnaica was at Bostra, and finally in 

1 Heradiaii vt, 2, J. 

3 Dio lv, 23 1 q. 
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Egypt II Traiana was at Nicopolis in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria; from this last legion detachments were certainly 
drawn (see p. 70). A late Armenian source (Moses of Chorene 1 ), 
in spite of its very confused statement is thus to this extent 
accurate in affirming that the Emperor had raised troops from 
Egypt to the Black Sea and then adds 'and from the desert,' for 
one may safely presume that reinforcements composed of auxiliary 
troops—especially light cavalry and bowmen — drawn from 
Osrhofcne and Palmyra were added to those contingents from 
these districts which had certainly been recruited under Septimius 
Severus for the protection of the Eastern frontier. At this time 
the twentieth cohort of the Palmyrenes was in garrison at Doura 3 , 
and it may be that the defences of the town were now strength¬ 
ened 3 . Indeed it is probable that the Palmyrenes were the more 
ready to place their troops and their resources at the Emperor’s 
disposal since through the more rigorous governmental control 
within the new Persian Empire their trade connections with the 
Persian Gulf were if not completely interrupted yet at least 
seriously interfered with. Further, the Romans could rely upon 
the co-operation of Armenia. What forces Ardashir could oppose 
to the legions we cannot determine in detail; it is however certain 
that for the time being the Persian army did not differ in compo¬ 
sition or in armament from that of the Parthians (cf. vol, xr, 
p. 11 y ff.). But his troops had been well trained in the recent 
campaigns; the King could rely upon their loyalty' and they were 
inspired by a new spirit. 

In the winter of 231—2 the Roman headquarters were in 
Antioch, But Severus Alexander was compelled to settle diffi¬ 
culties which had arisen in his own army (see p. 69 sq.) before he 
could advance with the three columns into which his forces were 
divided. A renewed attempt to establish peace through negotia¬ 
tion had failed, since Ardashir had declined to discuss terms. The 
plan of campaign as laid down by the headquarters staff included 
a left wing column which was to march through Armenia, perhaps 
led by Junius Palmatus, and a right wing column which was to 
follow the Euphrates down to Ctesiphon, while the main army 
led by the Emperor in person was to hold a middle course 
throughnorthern Mesopotamia. 11 remai n s doubtful whethe r the 
two last mentioned armies were to advance together as far as 
1 ti. 72 . 

3 F. Ctimont, Fomilts dt Doura~ Europe}, pp. IEv, lix and 357, Cf. 
M. Rostoviadf, Talt Clots. Stud „ v, 1935, p. 201. 

1 Cement, op. cit p. lix, 
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Palmyra, where an inscription attests the presence of the Em¬ 
peror 1 . If this were so, the aim might have been to camouflage 
the Emperor s real intentions, as Julian on a later occasion sought 
to disguise his plan of campaign®. Or should it be supposed 
that Severus Alexander at the outset accompanied the right wing 
column in order to persuade the enemy that it was on this line that 
the main army was to attack? It is probable that the former 
alternative should be adopted, for the statement that soldiers— 
especially the European troops—suffered severely from ill health 
caused by the climate is more easily explained on the supposition 
of such a march. In this case, the Emperor's advance must have 
led by Nicephorium, not by Doura 3 , which will have lain upon the 
route of the right wing column. Rutilius Pudens Crispinus, who 
later defended Aquileia (see p. 79 ry.), will have belonged to this 
column and was perhaps its leader: he is named as commanding 
the legionary t> exillathnes in the inscription from Palmyra which 
has been previously mentioned. Ardashir first marched against 
Armenia and met the enemy while still in Media Atropatenc. He 
contrived though not without difficulty to bring the Roman 
advance to a halt. Receiving information of a threatening attack 
upon his capital, he left only an observation corps in Atropatene 
and led his main army southwards. We do not know where he 
came up with the Roman right wing column. That column 
suffered a severe defeat. But the Persian losses also cannot have 
been ineonsiderable, for Ardashir did not pursue the Romans. 
And it is further worthy of remark that later Persian tradition, is 
completely silent on Ardashir's wars with Rome, perhaps because 
they did not lead to any decisive result. When after this reverse 
Alexander brought the campaign to an end and in the following 
year left the East (see p, 70) no formal peace was, it is true, 
concluded, but the position occupied by the Empire before the 
war was restored. In detail we can trace the efforts which were 
made to strengthen the defences of the threatened areas. The 
legion III Gallica was now moved to Danaba to cover the road 
leading from Damascus to Palmyra: perhaps the legion VI Ferrata 
was also moved—from Palestine to P hoe nice 4 . And if not 
previously, it was assuredly at this time that the walls of Doura 
were strengthened under an order of general application directing 
the further development of defensive fortifications 5 . 

1 O.GJ.S . 640 . 

* Cf. Cambridge Medieval Hiftory, I, p. 8[. 

® So Cumont, m, at. p. lix. 

4 Ritter ling in P.W. tv, Legio, col. 1594, * Hcrodiart vi, 7, 5. 
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Ardashir's action, we must suppose, was further determined by 
conditions in the east of his empire. Although we cannot recover 
the immediate reason for the shift of his interest, it is certain that 
from the year 233 it is in the east that his forces are engaged (see 
above, p, 109 A series of conquests confirmed his power 
in these regions and increased the strength with which Ardashir 
could turn against the West, and in the last year of Maximinus 
Thrax (a.d, 237—8) Mesopotamia was overrun; Nisi bis and 
Carrhae fell. The rare coins of Ardashir which show him adorned 
with a mural crown may perhaps commemorate this success 1 . 
When word reached Rome of the loss of the two cities and of the 
perilous position on the Euphrates frontier which was thus re¬ 
vealed it is possible that Gordian 111 , in order to save all that 
could still be preserved, once more revived the client state of 
Osrhoene under Abgar X in Edessa 2 . For the succeeding period 
we have no information. But towards the end of his reign the 
first Sassanid king is said to have created his son Shapur co-regent. 
A rare coin-type that represents Shapur with a helmet of which 
the crest ends in an eagle's head proves that he had been declared 
the successor to the throne a and on coins of Ardashir his portrait 
appears together with that of his father 4 . Since the capture of 
Hatra is ascribed in tradition both to Shapur and to Ardashir it 
is reasonable to conclude that Shapur overcame the resistance of 
the fortress as co-regent with his father, consequently in a.d. 241. 
Towards the end of this year Ardashir died and then on 20 March 
242 s under favourable auspices Shapur was crowned king. 

With Shapur I there had come to the throne a man who 
represented even more energetically than his father and with 
more resolute determination the imperialism of the New Persian 
Empire. The struggle with Rome was immediately resumed. 
The enthusiasm of the first onset carried the Persians far into 
Syria; even Antioch was threatened* At this time the Osrhoenian 

1 Volume of Plates v, 234, g. A. D. MonJtmann, Z.D.M.G . xxxi v, 1880, 
p. 10 thought that these coins belonged to the latest period of the Arsadds 
or to the time of the war against Severn* Alexander, Cf. F. D. J. Paruck, 
Satan'mti Cairn, p. 77. 

* Cf, A. R. Bellinger, Yule Clan. Stud, v, 1935, p. 146. 

8 Volume of Plates, 234, h. So Hcrxfeld, op. eit. p. 37. Cf. Paruck, op. 
«'■ P 32 *. no. g 7. 

* Paruck, cp. cit. pp. 78, 315, nos. 58 sqq. 

5 Noldelte, Tabari, p. 4I2f? . 

* M_ Fluss in P.W, r.o. Sapor (I), col. 2327* 8 * 45 s y<l- dates to the year 
224 the siege and capture of Nisi bis. That, however, is inconsistent with the 
testaments of Synedlus and Zonaras, who place the capture of the dty under 
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kingdom of Abgar must have come to an end. In the following 
year Gordian III or rather his father-in-law and Praetorian Prefect 
Timesitheus (see p. By) restored the honour of the Roman arms. 
Antioch was secured, Carrhae recovered, while a decisive victory 
at Resaina opened up the way to Nisibis which once more 
became Roman, But at this time Timesitheus died (before 
October &43) 1 * The ambition of his successor in the Praetorian 
Prefecture, Philip the Arabian, led in the end to the fall of Gordian 
and to the termination of the campaign which had opened with 
such success* Philip, now emperor, concluded a treaty of peace 
with Shapur I- which secured to the Roman Empire its former 
frontiers. There was no talk of a cession of Mesopotamia and 
Armenia (which must here mean Armenia Minor), though this 
is asserted in a late source* The Armenian kingdom cannot have 
been expressly surrendered under the terms of the treat)', although 
in the further course of events the condi tion of the Roman Empire 
hindered any consistent support of the Armenians. This fact 
naturally caused them to think that they had been sacrificed and 
the Roman failure to render them effective assistance was the 
more bitter since the Armenians up to a.d. 243 had loyally ful¬ 
filled their duties as allies of Rome. For we must conclude from 
Agathangdus that Chosroes I had intervened with success in the 
war under Gordian: according to Agathangelus 2 , indeed, the 
Armenian king: after a victory against Persia continued the war 
for another ten years until he was dethroned. 

It would further appear that quite apart from the defeats which 
he had suffered Shapur needed peace for other reasons. According 
to the Chronicle of Arbela 3 Shapur was forced to fight with the 
Chomsmians and then with the Medians of the mountains. The 
chronicler, it is true, is in error when he dates these operations to 
the first year of Shapur 1 s rule; but from his account we may 
conclude that they fall early in the King's long reign. After his 
victory Shapur could maintain a firm hold upon Atropatene and 

Maxim In us Thrax, arid fails to recognize die significance of Tabari's dating* 
whose account (Noldeke* ap, at. pp. 31 ryy.) connects this event with the 
victories of Shapur which fed up to Valerian^ capture, but is once more 
silent as far as the initial successes and the setbacks are concerned. 

1 Q.G. LS . 640 already names Philip as Praetorian Prefect in the year 554 
of the Seleudd Era (October 24a—October 243)* 

1 ii, 12 (/.ff.Cr. v* 2 p. 1 i8a) + where indeed the chronology is not 
distinctly marked, but it is dear that the Persian king Is Shapur. 

1 C 1 l 8 in E. Sachau, Berk jfbh. Nr* 6i p. 64; tf* Christensen 

Vlrm 1...„ p. 214 and above, p. ill, for a different dating of these operations. 
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the districts which lay to the north-east and to the east. Thus 
the way was opened for operations against Armenia. At first 
Shapur was content to seek to remove Chosroes, whose courage 
and energy had created difficulties in the past and were still to be 
feared in the future. I11 this he was successful and Chosroes was 
murdered, Tiridates, a minor, succeeded his dead father as king 
of Armenia shortly before a.d. 252. For in this year a Persian 
army appeared in Armenia and compelled Tiridates to take flight 
into Roman territory: in this expulsion relatives of the young 
king were implicated. Whether one of these was Artavasdes, king 
of the Armenians, who is mentioned in the His tori a Augusta 1 , 
cannot be determined, but it is certain that this king owed his 
throne to Shapurs favour. The attempt- to see in this Artavasdes 
the saviour of Tiridates who bore the same name, and therefore 
to regard him not as king but as regent is unsatisfactory, since 
Artavasdes could hardly have been permitted to play such a part 
under Persian supremacy. 

The loss of Armenia meant for Rome the collapse of the one 
bulwark of the Empire’s eastern defences. The Persian king had 
in any future war with Rome secured his right flank, which had 
hitherto always been threatened. And it would seem that forth¬ 
with in the same year Shapur attacked Mesopotamia and thus 
once more created a grave danger for the Empire, According to 
Tabari 3 , he appeared before Nisi bis '‘after the course of eleven 
regnal years", which would bring us to a.d, 252; and when a 
Syriac source 4 mentions an attack on Syria and Cappadocia under 
the year 563 of the Seieucid Era, i.e, a,d. 251/2, this would, 
despite the anticipation of later events, point to the year 252 as 
the date of the resumption of the war with Rome. But the king 
was forced to raise the siege of Nisi bis before any success had been 
won. New disturbances had broken out in the east of his empire. 
In this time probably fell the war against the ‘Turian king’ 
Pahlezagh 5 mentioned above (p, 111). The nest attack on Nisibis 
which ended in the capture of the town may thus be dated to 
a.d. 254. To what extent Shapur may have in this year followed 
up his success it is difficult to say, for our scanty sources for the 
most part give us only the general course of this new war without 
any details of its separate phases and without any certain chrono- 

1 S-H.A. Trig. tyr. 3, j, 

1 Made by Ajdourian, ep, tit. p, t iS. 

4 Ndldeke, tp. r it. p, 31. 

4 Land, Anted. Syr\ 1, p a i8 + 

5 Christensen, &p. tit. p. 214 $q 9 Cf. Hcrzfeld, vp. tit. p. 41. 
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logical indications. Perhaps if one uses with caution a passage in 
the Chronicle of Malalas 1 it may be suggested that at this time or 
in the following year Persian squadrons in their further advance 
were beaten back before Emesa. Here the usurper Uranius 
Antoninus (p. 92 stj.) had maintained his position as Roman 
emperor; and from the dating of the coinage he would seem to 
have held out until the year 565 of the Seleucid Era, i.e. until 
a,d. 253/4, It is thus to his efforts that this partial Roman 
success must be attributed. But his rule muse have been brought 
to an end in the storms of the following years. His final overthrow 
should perhaps be connected with the intervention of Valerian: 
the reports from the East had become so threatening that the 
Emperor decided to fake action in person. But we must assume 
that now in accordance with Persian military usage the attacks 
upon the Roman eastern provinces were made continuously every 
year and thus gave to Shapur the opportunity to enlarge his 
father's title of Shahanshah t Eran (King of Kings of Iran), which 
he too always bears on his coinage, to that of ShM&nskM 1 Eran 
k Anernn (King of Kings of Iran and Non-Iran) which he employs 
on his inscriptions 2 (p + 1 11), 

Previous attempts to understand with closer accuracy the situa¬ 
tion in the Roman East before the arrival of Valerian are based 
upon a passage in Zosimus, which places the capture of Antioch 
before Valerian's arrival* and further they rely for the time of 
the city's capture on a year-date of the Antiochene Era preserved 
in Mai alas 3 4 . But Zosimus in this passage' 1 is clearly giving an 
anticipatory survey of all the losses suffered by the Empire 
through the weakness of Roman emperors up to the capture of 
the Syrian capital, while the year-date as given in the text of 
Maklas cannot be retained. Consequently the tradition must be 
followed which speaks of Persian successes before the intervention 

1 Malahs, xit, p, 296, t zsyg. [ed. Bonn). Cf. A. Schenk Graf von Stauffen- 
berg, Die rffmistfu Kehrrgeschichit bei Malalas, p, 372, jr/, 

* Christensen* sp. rif* p. 215. 

a Malak$,xn,p. 296,9 (ed. Bonnj i* 391, n. 1, cd, Oxford), where the Eti? 
of the MSS. is corrected into n&\ Since K however the 314th year of the 
Antiochene Era would bring us to a.d. 265-6 Q Muller in F.H.G. iv* 192 
emended to tB* and in this he is followed by A. Schenk Graf von Srauffenberg 
(<?p. at. p. 366 1 n. 89) reading Sr\ This would give .^.D. 7.55/6, But if we 
see in the S a misunderstanding of an original Z p the sign for tyearf, we 
might rather emend she trxr to rt f and this 3ioch year would then correspond 
to a,d. 261 fn t which ai least agrees better with the account of Makias, who 
also places the fall of Antioch after the capture uf the Emperor, 

4 I. ^ 
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of Valerian, yet does not place the fall of the city of Antioch until 
after Valerians overthrow 1 . According to this tradition the 
Persians spread devastation throughout Syria up to the walls of 
Antioch, while Cappadocia was likewise overrun. The leadership 
in the latter campaign was in the hands of Hormizd% the son of 
Shapur, who was supported by a Roman deserter from Antioch 
with the Syrian name Mariades, i.e. Milryad a, My 
cerns,’ a name which in half-graecized form becomes Xjrriades’ . 
Tyana was captured at this time, and Caesarea (Mazaca) may 
already have had to endure the Persian onset. By the time that 
Valerian reached Antioch (probably 2 56) the Persians had con¬ 
veyed the booty won in these campaigns across the Euphrates. 
The fall of Doura must also be placed in this or the following 
year, when the town fell after a formal siege through the under¬ 
mining of part of the city-wall, as the excavations have proved 4 . 

From his headquarters in Antioch in a.d. 2 £7 the Emperor 
successfully met a renewed Persian invasion, it is to this that the 
coin legends Victoria Part/tica 5 and Reslituior Orientis* must refer. 
Valerian then summoned to his support Successianus, who had 
victoriously defended the town of Pityus, far distant on the 
cast shore of the Black Sea, against the attacks of the Bo rani, 
the neighbours of the Goths in the Crimea 7 - Successianus was 
created Praetorian Prefect. 1 'hc view that the attacks of these 
barbarians, which were shortly after repeated in alliance with the 
Goths, were instigated by Shapur has little probability®. They 
can be adequately explained by the difficult position of the Empire 
at this time of which these tribes can hardly have remained 
in ignorance. Another Gothic foray into Asia Minor caused 
Valerian together with his main army to march northward to 

1 Georg. Syndcilas, p-715, (ed. Bonn). Drue. SifoiL XIU, 89 sqq. 

and xm, 1 \9 sqq. (ed. A. Rzach). Zonaras iu, 23 (p. 594). 

* Cf, 5 .H.A, Trig- tyr. 2, where an Odqmastcs is mentioned in whom 
Ni'ldekc {op- tit. p. 43, n. 2) recognized an Oromastcs, i.e. Honnizd. 

1 Cf- A. Stein in P.W. t.v. Mariades, col. 1 744. 

* A. R. Bellinger, The Ssaavatim at Dura-Eumpts, Preitm. Report of 
Third Season 1929-1930, 1932. p. 163 sq.\ C. Hopkins, lb. Prelim. Rep. of 
Fifth Staten 1931-1932, 1934, pp, 10 sqq.% R. Du Mesnil du Buisson, ib- 
Prtlim. Rep. of Sixth Season ] 932-1933, 1936, pp. 188 sqq.- t M. RostovUeff, 
fait dess. Stud. V, 1935, p. 202. 

* P. H. Webb in M.-S. v, i, p. 104, no. 453-, cf. p. 33. 

1 Ih, p. 60, nos. 286-7 ; p. I0 3. no ‘ cf. p. 33. 

7 Cf I- Schmidt, Geschichtt dtr deutsshm Stdmtnr, 1*: Die Ottgtrmanen t 
pp. 210, 212 sq. 

* Asdourian, op. tit. p. 128. 
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repel the invaders, Rut he got no farther than Cappadocia. A 
plague decimated his army and reduced its military efficiency. 
After the departure of the troops a new Persian attack had to be 
met. Coins of a.d. 259 with the legend Victoria PmhiaP are 
evidence for a further victory of the Emperor, but whether the 
victor engaged the enemy on the soil of Cappadocia or whether 
he met the Persians only on his return march to Antioch, or 
indeed whether these events both fall in one and the same year it 
is not possible to determine. 

In a.d. 260 Shapur none the less once more took the field and 
encamped before Edessa which defended itself with resolution. 
Finally the Emperor decided to attack the enemy. But sickness 
still prevailed in his army, and the spirit ot his men was depressed. 
He, therefore, sought to negotiate and to induce the Persian king 
to conclude peace by the offer oi a large payment in money. 
Shapur had, however, learned the reasons for this submission ; at 
first he declined the offers and then expressed his desire for a 
personal interview with Valerian. The Emperor agreed: in fatal 
confidence he met the Persian king and was taken prisoner. On 
the fact of the capture our sources are in complete accord, but 
they disagree in their accounts of the manner in which it was 
effected. While Zosimus represents it as a treacherous breach of 
faith on the part of Shapur, others would place it after a battle 
with insufficient forces against the superior strength ot the 
enemy, others again—^and this must certainly be false^will have 
it that Valerian had fled from beleaguered Edessa to the Persian 
king in face of a mutiny of his own starving soldiers 2 . In one way 
or another, a Roman emptror had become a Persian captive. rhe 
very foundations of the Roman world seemed shaken, and it is 
no wonder that Shapur commemorated the event on rock reliefs, 
which still survive (see above, p. 123). There also appears three 
times on these representations another Roman whom once Shapur 
even leads by the hand: he has been rightly identified 3 with 
Kyriades (Mariades); we must therefore conclude that he was still 
co-operating with the Persians at the time of Valerian s capture.^ 
This event is to be dated to midsummer 260, since the mint of 
Alexandria issued coins of the eighth year of Valerian, which 


1 M.-S- v f i, p. 39, no, 22; 
* For references see L. W 


p. 58, no. 263; p. 60, no. 2^t. 

ickert in P.W, i.v. Licinius (Valeriatius), 


™» Sarre, Die Kumt das alien Persian, p. 41; 9 ee Volume of Plates V. 

14S. 
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began on 29 August 2 So 1 * , whereas a papyrus of 29 September 
a&Q* is already dated under Macrianus and Quietus 3 . 

With Valerian a captive, Shapur tor a time had no more serious 
opposition to fear. It is true that the Roman troops were united 
in Samosata under the command of Macrianus, but it would seem 
that the army retreated into Asia Minor. Edessa maintained its 
resistance, but the way to the west was open. Shapur with the help 
of Kyriades (EVlariades) whom he had probably created Roman 
emperor was now able by a surprise attack to gain possession 
of Antioch 4 . (The traitor Kyriades later fell into disfavour with 
Shapur and was burnt bo death.) But before this, it would seem 
that a part of the army under Spates' 5 had been dispatched against 
Cilicia; Tarsus and other cities were captured at this time. The 
main Persian force, however, marched into Cappadocia, where 
Caesarea (Mazaca) fell through treachery after a heroic defence 
by Demosthenes. Meanwhile in Cilicia opposition began to be 
organized through the efforts of a Roman general Cal list us who is 
probably to be identified with the Rallista known to us as Praetorian 
Prefect under Macrianus and Quietus 6 , The Persian forces were 
scattered, aiming at different objectives, and thus Callistus could 
successfully surprise Solot (Pompeiopolis) and win further sue- 
cesses in Cilicia Trachea at Sebaste and Corycus. Shapur then led 
back to Persia his army together with much booty and many 
captives. But already a foe had arisen in Odenathus of Palmyra 

1 J. Vogt. Die altxaTsdrirtiichrn Afunsen, p. 204. 

1 P. Oxy. xu, 1476. Cf. Wickeri in P.W. loc. at. col. 493. 

* After the foregoing account was irr print Professor Alfbldi kindly 
informed die present writer that reasons will he given for a different 
chronology in his forthcoming article in Btrytus, which adduces the evidence 
of a hoard of coins recently found in Northern Syria and placed at his 
disposal by Professor H, M. Ingholt. If the results of this paper are 
accepted, it must be supposed inter alia that Valerian came to the East as 
early as a.o. 253 and that Antioch was taken ihree times by the Persians, 
twice before and once after, the capture of the Emperor. This proposed 
Course of events is adopted by Professor Alfoldi in the narrative of diapter vt 
(pp. 170 tyy.) 

* Anutiian. Mart xxiii* 5, 3 says expressly et hare quidem Gattum 
iempvribui mntrmtj therefore only utter Valerian was taken prisoner. 

5 Makks,xn r p. 297, igry.fedBonn), For the name cf F. }usx\ 7 1 mmstfos 
Namtnbuchi p . 308. It might perhaps be suggested that the name Spates 
represents a corruption of spfihbadh (cf Christensen* at p, 125)* the 
title of the General of the Army (see above, p. 115). 

e Cf Henze In P.W, j.-ea IMlista (2), col. 2831; A, Stein in P.W. s.v. 
Fui vs ns (74), col 25 7, 11 . 45 177. 
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(cf. p, 172) who in the sequel was to rob the Persian king of the 
fruits of his victory. 

Whether Valerian lived long enough to see this we do not 
know; the Emperor died in captivity, probably at Gimdcshapur, 
The statements of Christian sources w ith their story of a cruel and 
humiliating treatment of the captive Emperor inflicted by God as 
punishment for his persecution of the Christians must be accepted 
with great reserve. It is more certain that Shapur settled the 
Roman prisoners of war in the district ol Gundeshapur and 
Shoshtar and through their labour built the dam in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Shoshtar (p. r r a) which still bears the name of the 
Emperor’s Dam (Battd-e-Kaisa r) and thus preserves the memory 
of an achievement which signified a unique victory of the East 
over the West, The youthful vigour of the Sassanid Empire had 
become a real danger for the East of the Empire: to repel that 
danger greater forces were necessary and that at the very time 
when from Rhine to Danube and to the shores of the Black Sea 
the newly increased strength of the Germanic peoples was surging 
against the northern frontiers, w'hile soon within the Empire itself 
there was to begin a period of revolutions which hopelessly 
divided the imperial forces and wore them dow n in murderous 
battles. But even when these domestic difficulties were overcome 
the powerful pressure which was the consequence of a defensive 
on two fronts w r as bound to strain the resources of the State and 
thus considerably to increase the burdens laid upon the subject 
population. That defensive on two fronts, which since the rise of 
the New Persian kingdom had become a vexatious necessity, thus 
exercised also upon the internal development of the Roman 
Empire a manifest and permanent influence. 


CHAPTER V 

THE INVASIONS OF PEOPLES FROM THE 
RHINE TO THE BLACK SEA 

I. THE MOVEMENTS OF THE PEOPLES ON THE 
BLACK SEA, DANUBE AND RHINE 

I T was not only in Europe and Asia Minor that the provinces 
were swept by ever recurring waves of destructive invasion, as, 
time and time again, the barriers of the limits gave way. Africa 
and Egypt, too, suffered under the plundering raids of the neigh¬ 
bouring peoples, though, despite considerable devastation, the 
damage done by these inroads was mainly of a local character. 
Again, the assaults of the New Persian Empire must definitely be 
counted among the barbarian invasions, Shapur might claim to be 
the heir of the great and highly-civilized empire of the Achaemenids* 
but his imperialism was predatory. His savage devastations dis¬ 
qualified him from putting himself at the head of the anti-Roman 
reaction in the East; one has only to remember the case of 
Mariades (p. 171This was indeed a great piece of good fortune 
for Rome. But the Persian wars have already been described; 
the movements of peoples in the Danube basin must now be cun* 
sidered 1 . 

Ns/r. The excellent contemporary sources, above all Dexippus* for the 
period covered by tills and the following chapter are almost all lost, A com¬ 
parison of the secondary sources shows that the more detailed Byzantine 
author* (Zosimus, Zona™, Syntellus) go back to the same sources as the 
Ladn eomprndia of the fourth century (Aurelius Victor, the Epitome dr 
Carsaribus, Eutropius, Ruhus Festus and the Ghrenfcm of Jerome* further 
the Soft in the Hiitana Augusta from GaHienus to Aurelian). The order of 
events in the Byzantine authors is decisive (see, for an example. Note 1 
at the end of the volume), I he Latin compendia have mainly been used to 
check and supplement the gaps in the Byzantine writers, also the fragments 
of Dcxippus and Petrus Fatridus, die statements of Cedremis and other 
Byzantine writers and scattered observations in Ammfianus Maroellinus, and 
the rest of Latin literature. The evidence of coins is most important. For 
these see the bibliography, where also will be found relevant collections of 
inscriptions and ardiaeologtcal publication^ etc. For portraits of Decius and 
Galiienus see Volume of Flares, V, i86 ? di 196, K 

1 For all details reference should be made to A. Alfoldl, Die Qotenbnt^g- 
ttngrn tend dir Aufgahe irr Pwifls Dane it, which is to appear in a volume 
entitled Die Mmrr in Vrtgarn, published by the Romisd\-Gcrmanische 
{Commission of the German Archaeological Institute, 
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Of the older neighbours of Rome on the frontiers it was not the 
Germans that were the most dangerous. We hear, however, under 
Valerian and Gallienus, of the plundering of Pannonia b j the 
Quadi in concert with the Sarmatae lazyges. The Marcoimnni, 
too, at the beginning of the same reign (-54) penetrated into 
Pan non ia and, finding no resistance, pushed their raid as far as 
Ravenna 1 - 

As the forces of the Empire were tied down by other military 
tasks, Gallienus could only bring the Marcomanni to a halt by 
ceding to them a part of Upper Pannonia—doubtless on the 
frontier—while he sealed the treaty of peace by taking to himself 
as secondary'wife the beautiful daughter of their king. It is notable 
how little is heard of the Asdingian Vandals, who, from the time 
of Marcus Aurelius, had been settled in the east of Hungary. It 
is likely enough that they often joined in the Gothic invasions of 
the Danube provinces, but the fact is expressly recorded on one 
occasion only funder Dec i us); later, in 270, after a raid on Pan- 
no nil they suffered a hard blow from Aurelian on the bank of a 
river in Pannonia. Equally secondary is the part played by the 
Bastamae, from their settlements in the delta of the Danube; they 
are only mentioned quite occasionally as participants in raids, 
until, under the pressure of new Germanic peoples, they were 
finally settled by the Emperor Probus in Thrace. 

Far more serious was the aggressive spirit of the free Dacian 
peoples (that is, peoples settled outside the province of Dacia). 
Disturbed by the displacements of groups of Germanic tribes 
under Marcus Aurelius, they were never afterwards completely 
pacified. In the reign of Commodus and at the beginning of the 
third century these Dacian peoples were the really formidable 
aggressors; nothing is heard as yet ot the Goths and their com¬ 
panions in migration. To these free Dacians belong, among 
others, the Carpi 2 who are often heard of from the time of 
CaracalJa 3 and whose defeats were celebrated by the emperors by 

1 This Italian raid as far as Ravenna is usually attributed to the Alemanni 
(cf- fg- L. Schmidt, Qnch, der deutichen Stent?ne t u, j, p, 24& jy., also M. 
Bernier, L'Etnp.rom. p, ] 80). But the compendia of the [ate fourth century 
show the two invasions as quite distinct from one another (cf. Eu tropins tx, 
7; Jerome, Chrtm. p. *20, 24 Helm); only Orosius (vu, 22, 7) and 
Jordancs (Raituma, 287 u) confuse them. It may be added that Ravenna 
lies on the natural continuation of the imperial road from Pannonia to 
Aquileia. 

1 Cf- C. Putsch, P.W. r.ir. Carpi, cols. 1608, 1610. 

8 Dio lxxviij, 16, 7 (p. 395 Boissevain), CJ.L. in, 14416; A. 
Domaszewski, ff'estd. Z tits. Korr.-Bt. 1900, p. 147* 
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the adoption of the title of Daticus Maximus 1 , Maximinus, for 
example, took this style as early as 236 (p. 74), In the lost 
Scythka of Dexippus the Carpi played a leading part 2 . In the 
fateful year 236 they gave the Romans their share of trouble, 
but the new governor of Lower Moesia, Tullius Menophilus, 
succeeded in holding them in check during his term of office (p, 
84,^.). It is to be observed, however, that despite their pre¬ 
tensions to he stronger than the Goths, they were more lightly 
esteemed by the Roman government: the Goths received annual 
subsidies, while they did not. Besides Moesia, Dacia was the chief 
object of their visitations; the task of curbing them was rendered 
ever more difficult by the contemporary inroads of the Goths. 
Philip succeeded in defeating them after extensive devastations 
in 245 and the years following, but in 248 they broke out once 
more (pp, 90 jyy.). On this occasion the main stroke was de¬ 
livered by the Goths: while they turned to the wealthier provinces 
of Moesia and Thrace, the Carpi poured over unhappy Tran¬ 
sylvania; again in 250 under Deems and once again under Galius 
and Valerian they continued restless. When Aurelian in 271 
marched eastwards, their robber-bands again appeared in the 
Danube provinces. The title of victory, Dacicus Maximus* borne 
by Deems and Gal lien us, indicates that the free Dacian peoples 
were still being successfully repulsed; Aurelian himself routed 
them and was honoured by the title of Carpiois Maximus (272)*. 
It seems as if they were now being roughly handled by intrusive 
German neighbours. To secure peace Aurelian settled large parts 
of this people within the Empire south of the Danube; and, when 
the residue joined with the neighbouring Bastarnae in giving 
further trouble under Diocletian, they too were transferred to 
Pannonia and other provinces, after Probus had already settled 
great masses of Bastarnae in Thrace. It was precisely these 
peoples that found the pressure of the Gothic tribes too much for 
endurance. 

It is clear that it was these Dacian neighbours of the Roman 
province, together with the other peoples near the who were 

1 This title must refer to successes over free Dacians and not to victories 
m Dacia; as is shown by the fact that victories over the barbarians in 
Pannonia or Moesia were never marked by such titles as Pannonicus or 
Mrestacus. * Frag. 6 (jaenby, F,G.H. it, p . 456). 

Philip, too, was called Carpicus; it is impossible to siv with certainty 
whether this title and that of Daticus refer to the same Dacian peoples, or 
whether the latter does not rather arise bom the repulse of other free Durians, 
for example, from tile Bukovina, 
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first invited by the weakening of the Roman frontier defence to 
undertake continuous raids for plunder; it was only by slow 
degrees that this role passed to the Goths and the other Germanic 
peoples, who now begin to make their appearance. The advance 
of the Goths from East Germany must, it is true, have occurred 
somewhat earlier, but the occupation of the rich lands of South 
Russia is bound to have taken up some time, and it was only the 
rumours of the booty of the Carpi and their companions that 
brought the Goths to the Danube provinces. 

Dexippus begins his description of the invasions of all these 
peoples, whom he lumps together under the classical name of 
'Scythians/ with the year 23ft 1 . But that was not the first time 
that the Goths had entered the Roman field of vision. When the 
Illyrian troops were with Severus Alexander in 231-2, fighting 
the Persians, 4 Germans' broke into the Danube provinces-. By 
'Germans 1 are meant not Western Germans only, as has been 
supposed; for the Goths as early as 238 were receiving annual 
subsidies from Rome 3 , and must therefore have been already re¬ 
sponsible for serious inroads, so that it is probably they who are 
meant here. Under Maxi minus Thrax the Gothic danger must 
have been acute, for the great campaign, prepared by the Emperor 
in the winter of 237-8 and frustrated by his rivals, against the 
German peoples l as far as the Ocean 4 / can only have been 
aimed at them*. Perhaps it was Gothic invasions that were re^ 
sponsible for bringing the autonomous coinages in Moesia and 
Thrace to an almost complete standstill under Maximinus 4 . 

The plundering of Istxos (not far from the mouth of the Danube) 
by the Goths, reported by Dcxippus, did not involve the final de¬ 
struction of the city 7 ; the other Greek cities of the Black Sea 

1 S.H.A. Afti*, ft Bath 16, 3. 

8 Herodian VI, 7, 2 + 

3 Petrus Patna us, frag. 8 (E//.G. iv t p r i 86 17.). This passage appears 
to imply that subsidies had already been paid in the past, Fnr another view 
see B. Riippapon, Hit ErnfaiU dtr Goten f p, 29 and Schmidt, at i 1 * 

P- 

4 Herodian vn f g T The phrase cannot refer to tribes who had Jong been 
on the frontier. 

a 1 he fact that operations were to stare from Lower Paimonia supports 
this view. How far the Goths may have been included^ together with the 
Western Germans, under the tide German icus Maximus of Maxim!nits 
Thrax i$ not clear, 

4 B. Pitk p Die antiktn Aftinrfn Nsrdgrtfchfnlandi, t t p. 187, The con¬ 
tinuation of the city-issues under Gordian III shows that the gap is not due 
to political or economic reasons. 

7 C£ S. Lambrino, Rtv. des ft tet, xi w *933. p- 457. 
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likewise continued to maintain themselves. The coinage of Olbia 
and Tyras ceased, it is true, under Severus Alexander, and the 
reason may well lie in the difficulties occasioned by the Goths, 
but inscriptions both of Istros and of Olbia attest the presence of 
Roman troops as late as 248 under Philip; in Olbia, traces of 
Roman life have been found as late as Valerian 1 * . But the Gothic 
raid of 238 certainly did serious damage in Moesia; the sources 
unfortunately fail to reveal how it ended. 

How important the control of this people appeared to the 
victorious senatorial party is revealed by the fact, that, to replace 
Decius, the future emperor, their best general, the hero of 
Aquileia (p. 79), M. Tullius Mcnophilus was sent as governor 
to Lower Moesia; in his three years of office (238—241) some 
degree of peace reigned in these lands on the frontier. The fortifi¬ 
cations and city-walls were reconditioned, the troops were trained 
to discipline (p, 85). It seems that Gordian III on his expedition 
against the Persians in 242 was compelled to halt at this point to 
drive bands of Goths 1 from Moesia and Thrace; and the Gothic 
King Argaithus took advantage of the absence of the Emperor 
in Asia to make a serious raid on the provinces adjoining the 
Lower Danube 3 4 . 

The tide of the Gothic offensive rose higher still in the Danube 
lands under Philip. Its history depends solely on the confused 
account in Jordanes 1 *. He speaks of two inroads under this 
emperor and his account can hardly be rejected. If Philip in 246 
and at the New Year of 248 B is called Germanicus Maximus as well 
as Carpicus Maximus, the former title may refer to the defeat of 
the Goths in their first invasion®. Perhaps it was only after this 
attack by the Goths that their annual subsidies were withdrawn. 
Defensive works on the fortified road that, running along the river 

1 Cf. M. Ebert, Sudrtissiand im Altertuns, p. 128. 

* S.H. A. Gord. trts, 26, 3-4 speaks only of ‘hosts'-, the Alani, lA. 34, 4 
arc an invention; of, E. Stein, P.W, j.v. Julius (386) Philippus, col. 761. 

1 S.H.A. Gerd. trts , 31,1 and ad he. P. v, Rohden, P.W. r.i/, Argaithus, 
col. 685. The passage seems to the present writer to represents contemporary 
account and not to be a duplicate of the later activities of Argaithus (Argunt). 
For another view see Rappaport, np. at. p. 33, and Schmidt, Dp. cit. I 1 , p. 105 
and above p. 86 jy. On the occasion of this raid a coin-hoard (Sipata-dc-Jos) 
seems to have been buried in a fort of the WaJlachian linns - , cf. V, Christescu, 
litres, t, 1934, p. 72. 

4 Gitica, XVI, 89 jyy M. 

s Cf Rom. Mitt. xljx, 1934, p. 96 sq. with illust. 6. 

* For a different view cf. Schmidt, op. cit. I 1 , p. 205 and u, p, 244, and 
above, p, 90 
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Alula, united Moesia to Dacia, and the fortification of Philippo- 
polis in Thrace, prove that Philip did not loot on helplessly while 
the storm broke 1 . 

The year 248 brought with it another exceptionally heavy 
Gothic attack under Argaithus and Gunthericus* with the assist¬ 
ance of their companions in migration, the Taifali, who appear 
now for the first time, and also in association with the Asdingian 
Vandals, Carpi and Bastamac (p. 92). It is possible that the pre¬ 
tender, Pa catkin us, was proclaimed about May ■24ft in Upper 
Moesia 3 , partly in consequence of having gained some passing 
success over them; but according to Jordanes the finishing off of 
the war was reserved for Decius, who was sent into the Danube 
lands with full powers, probably before the end of the year (p. 93). 
The activities of Decius must have met with some success, as the 
confidence that the Danube army reposed in him suggests; but 
his success consisted rather in confirming the discipline of the 
troops, in spite of desertions to the enemy, than in actually de¬ 
feating the Goths 4 . The only recorded detail is that Marciano- 
polis, a great city of Lower Moesia, west of Odessus (Varna), was 
blockaded, but saved from worse harm by the inexperience of the 
assailants in siegecraft- the terror of the inhabitants is attested by 
the numerous hoards of coins that were buried on that occasion. 

The departure of the Danube army for Italy in the summer of 
249 brought the Goths back to Moesia. Their king, Kniva, who 
Jed the campaign, set to work in the next year with a deliberation 
that betravs at every point a strategy on the truly grand scale. The 
main army, which, as it finally retired towards South Russia, must 
likewise have come up from the Black Sea, nevertheless makes its 
break through the Moesian limes far to the west at Oescus; the 
crossing at this point implies a command of the fortified line of 
the Aluta, which guarded one of the most important entrances 
into Transylvania (see Map facing p. 164). It is dear, then, 
that Kniva maintained tactical contact with the hordes that broke 
into Dacia—according to Laetantius, Carpi. A detachment of 
the army broke at the same moment into Lower Moesia and 
pushed on as far as Philippopolis in Thrace; Kniva himself 
pressed eastward against Novae and was compelled to withdraw by 
Trebontanus Gall us, the governor of Lower Moesia. This, how¬ 
ever, was no real success for Rome, for the Gothic leader had no 

1 As Zusimus (i, 23, i) maintains. 

1 On the mythical king Ostrogoths, cf. Schmidt, sp. cit. I 1 , p. 201 ;y. 

* Sec Alfiildi, Sum. Chron, 1924, p. II. 

* Jordanes, Itc. cit 1 cf. C.I.L. in, 12351. 
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thoughts of flight, but quietly turned to the interior of the pro¬ 
vince. He moved south down the valley of the latras and besieged 
Nicopolis, where a large part of the population had taken refuge. 
Meanwhile, the Emperor had his son Herennius Etruscus ap¬ 
pointed Caesar, in order to be able to send him in advance as his 
responsible representative with the detachments of the Danube 
army, which had been brought into Italy to overcome Philip 1 , 
Very soon afterwards Decius himself hastened from Rome to 
Mocsia, and, near Nicopolis, gained a considerable victory' over 
Kniva, who is said to have lost over 30,000 men. The energetic 
Emperor further succeeded in clearing Dacia of the Carpi; a 
Spanish inscription 2 names him Dacicus Maximus as early as the 
autumn of 2 50, and before the year was out, he was honoured in 
Apulum as restifutor Dactarum 3 . But the leader of the defeated 
Goths was again quick to find the right move. He turned south 
to unite with his second army. Decius moved after him, but was 
too slow; the Goths already had the 4000 feet high plateau of the 
Balkans behind them, when Decius in his turn climbed the 
Shipka pass. He was hoping to be able to relieve Philippopolis In 
a few days*, but was compelled after his forced march to rest his 
men and horses at Beroea at the southern foot of the mountains. 
Here he was taken unawares by Kniva and so completely beaten 
that he could barely make his escape over the Balkans. 

Decius had already had reason to fear that his Thracian troops 
might mutiny 5 , and it was probably this rebellious spirit in the 
army that led T. Julius Priscus®, the governor who was besieged 
in Philippopolis, to have himself proclaimed emperor and to join 
the Goths. It may be that, in return, the soldiers were promised a 
safe-conduct. But this desperate step failed to save the besieged; 
thousands of them were butchered at the taking of the city and 
great numbers of men, including many of senatorial rank, were 
taken prisoner 7 . Priscus disappears from history; he cannot long 
have survived his treachery. 

Decius fled with the remnant of his army back to the Danube 

1 Wittig, P.W, J.V. Messius (9) col, 1 269. The coins with Exerrituj 
Myriads* etc. do nor belong to this context, cf, p, 166, n. 3, 

’ “■ 4949 - 8 CJ.JL in, 1176. 

* Dcxippus, frag. 26, 8-10 (F.G.H. n, p. 469 Sf.). 

6 Dcxippus, frag, 26 <td init. [P.G.H. it, p. 468). 

* The correct form of the name is given in the Jna, fpig. 193a, no. 28; 
Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxix, 2, mils him Lucias Priscus ui error. 

7 The siege of Philippopolis in Dexippus, frag. 37 {F,G.H. n, p. 470), 
which ended without success, must be placed later, perhaps in 268. 
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at Oescus, where Callus stood with his corps still intact, and pre¬ 
pared to renew the war. It was still the summer of 250, but 
Decius was so weak that for nearly a whole year, up to his tragic 
death, he was not in a position to cross the mountains, but was 
forced to leave the Goths to wreak their fury on Thrace. He re¬ 
stricted himself from the first to the task of awaiting the with¬ 
drawal of the enemy, in order to beset them on their return. Yet 
he failed even to hold the Balkan passes — obviously the most ad¬ 
vantageous course—but sent Callus to the mouth of the Danube, 
in order to prevent the Goths from crossing, if they took that 
route; he himself probably remained farther upstream, in order 
to keep a watch on the western crossings. It must not be forgotten, 
that it was scarcely possible for him to bring up troops from other 
parts of the Empire; the risings of pretenders in Rome, Gaul and 
the East made such a course inadvisable if not impossible. 

In May 251, when Herennius Etruscus was made Augustus, 
new and notable coin-types suddenly appear on the Antoniniani 
of the mint of Rome 1 , one for Decius, the other for Ms elder son, 
both celebrating a * Victoria Germanica,’ These must refer to the 
Gothic war 2 . The victorious engagement thus celebrated can, 
as things lay, only relate to battles north of the Balkan range. The 
Goths chose the shortest and most convenient road to the Black 
Sea and, in view of the defensive attitude of the Romans 3 , must 
have reached the Dobrudja before it came to a battle. 

The Romans had the better of the fighting, but the Goths still 
retained all their booty and captives 4 . Kuiva once again displayed 
his talent for command when, a month later (June 251), the 
decision fell. He succeeded in luring the Emperor, who walked 
incautiously into the trap laid for him 5 , into a marshy place near 
Abrittus (Aptaat-Kalessi) in the Dobrudja and in inflicting upon 
him a decisive defeat. After Herennius Etruscus had died bravely, 
Decius fought on, until he too fell on the field of honour. 

The Illyrian provinces had already suffered terribly from these 
invasions. There is no record of the number of cities that perished. 
It is probable that Marcianopolis, for example, met its fate. On 

1 On the determination of the mint see Alfoldi’s comments in Num 
KdzJmy, xxxiy, 5, 1938, p. 66. 

1 Hitherto misunderstood. But Wittig, op. tit. col. 1269 expresses doubts 
about die previous explanations. 

3 Zosimus i, 23, 1; Syncellus, p. 705, 10 iqq. (Bonn). 

1 It is to this that Zonaras XU, 20 (p. 589) must refer. 

1 This is admitted, by Zosimus (1, 23, 2) despite the partiality he shows for 
Decius at this point. 
cjmi. in 
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this site has been found an enormous hoard of silver 1 , and nothing 
but a general catastrophe can have made men forget such a gigantic 
fortune. 

But the failure of the gallant Dedus had not only set his crown 
on the hazard; any barrier that could hold back the barbarian 
flood was now swept away. Trebonianus Gall us, now proclaimed 
emperor, found himself compelled, in his desperate plight, to 
consent officially to the Goths" quietly carrying off with them their 
rich booty and their hosts of captives. 

The history of the subsequent Gothic raids has been obscured 
by the fact that the Byzantine writers have run together under 
Gallus all those later incursions of these peoples that demonstrably 
took place in later reigns* The reason may be that Dexippus at 
this point gave in advance a comprehensive survey of the story of 
raids that were now becoming a matter of course’ 2 . But we must not 
infer that the Goths now kept quiet for two whole years 3 . On the 
contrary, the superior strategy of Kniva and the booty taken, not 
to speak of the acquiescence of Gallus, were only too calculated to 
raise the martial spirit of the Germans to the pitch of arrogance 1 . 
They do, indeed, appear, in return for the annual subsidies that 
they exacted, to have left Moesia in peace for a time, but they 
sought compensation elsewhere. In 252 s other Goths s together 
with the Bo rani—apparently a Sarraarian people from South 
Russia—the East German Burgundians^ and the Carpi broke 

1 N. MoEichmoff, Lt tres$r nmmmatiqut it Rika Btvnia^ Sofia, 1934. 

I As Rappapnrt, op. aL pp. 43 sqq., well suggests. Confusion of the names 

‘Gail us v and ‘GaUiems 1 * probably contributed to making the Byzantine 
authors enter under earlier years these expeditions tlxat really fell under 

Valerian and GaUicnus. 

5 When Orosius (vu* 23, t) and jordanes {R^mana, 288 m) maintain 
that the Goths continued their devastations for 15 years until 269* that ts a 
subsequent calculation based on the years of the reign of Galliertus, who is 
made the scapegoat. 

II Zosimus I, 24, l 

a The rhread of the history is given by Zosimus, who returns three times 
under Gail us to the Gothic inroads. In i, ah, [ he gives the general* anti- 
pparory, description which has been mentioned above* in i, 27, i, with avffi* 
he marks the Invasion of the Goths and their comrades in the hi! lowing vear, 
an invasion which spent its fury on the mainland, and finally, in i p 28* 1, he 
describes the fret expedition by sea in the next year to that. The correctness 
of the continuation after 253 (see Alfoldi in Btryttir, iv t 1937, pp. 53 jjj.) 
confirms the earlier date also* 

a That it was actually a different group of Goths—perhaps, the later 
Ostrogoths—that made these expeditions, cannot be strictly proved, but 
appears a necessary assumption. 7 Cf. Schmidt, op r at* i®, p. 130 iq. 
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into the European provinces, and in 253 made a first expedition 
by sea to Asia Minor 1 , which spread fire and sword as far as 
Ephesus and Pessinus. In the spring of the same year the Goths 
under Kniva stirred again and demanded an increase of their sub¬ 
sidies. But the governor of Lower Moesia, Aemilius Aemilianus, 
succeeded in inducing his troops by liberal promises to undertake 
a counter-attack on the Gothic territory north of the Danube; 
success brought him proclamation as emperor, and death. 

But this bold stroke had no lasting effects. Aemilianus was 
not even able to clear Thrace of the hostile bands 4 . In 254 the 
Goths attain crossed the Danube, l as is their custom,* laid waste 
Thrace,”and pushed on to Thessaioiuca, but were driven off 
with heavy loss 3 . Greece was seized with panic; Thermopylae 
and the Isthmus were fortified; the wails of Athens, which since 
Sulla's time had fallen into decay, were restored. But there 
was no one able to curb the robber bands in the field. For at the 
same time the Marcomanni made havoc of Pannonia, while, of 
the two emperors, one had perforce to take the field against the 
Germans on the Rhine, and the other was tied down in the 
East. The position in Ulyricum was terrible enough 4 . The details 
cannot be followed in the authorities. The activity of the mint of 
Viminadum between 253 and 257 points to some degree of order 
in Upper Moesia during this period; but the transference of its 
activity to Cologne shows that the Rhinelands were regarded as of 
more importance than the payment of the Danube troops. The 
Gothic peril became so constant that the glacis of the Balkan 
range was fortified in order to observe and fend off the raiders 
(*latrunculi ) 5 . The usurpations of 260, in which the desperation 
of the Danube population expressed itself, only made a weak 
position weaker still. But from 261 onwards there was some 
relief; the undisturbed activity of the mint of Siscia points to a 
reorganization beginning in 262. 

Not less terrible were the sufferings of Asia Minor®. The Borani 
succeeded in inducing the Roman vassal-king of Bosporus to put 
his fleet at their disposal, and, even if they had little success in 154, 

1 It must be assumed that the description of the Gothic expedition by sea 
in 256 as ‘second invasion' (Zosimus i, 35, a) implies the reckoning of the 
expedition of 233 as ‘first.’ 

1 Zonaras xu, 22 (p. 591). 

a It is not known when the capture of Dyrrhacliium by the Goths, 
mentioned in Dexippus, frag. 3 ( F.GJL n, p. +56), took place. 

* Zosimus t, 37, 3. s C.LL. ill, 12376 (Kutlovica). 

* For the chronology of these expeditions, cf. Altbldi, op, «/. p. 57 if. 
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they conquered Pity us and Trapezus in the next year; in 2 56 
followed a great naval expedition, undertaken by their Gothic 
neighbours, accompanied along the west coast of the Black Sea 
by their land-army. After the garrison of Chalcedon had basely left 
its post despite its superior numbers, that wealthy city fell into the 
hands of the Goths and was followed by Nicomcdia, Nicaea, Prusa 
and other cities in the neighbourhood; the unresourceful Valerian 
could do nothing to check them. The anarchy and misery that 
these raids brought in their train are depicted with all the vividness 
of actual experience in a pastoral letter of the Bishop of Neo 
caesarea 1 . And yet Valerian had the effontery to celebrate the 
great event as a Victoria Gcrmanica on his issues of Antioch in 
157—a boast as well grounded as the parallel announcement of 
a k'ictoria Pari{hkdf. If in the next decade no further expeditions 
by sea followed, the credit must be assigned to the efforts of 
Gallienus 3 ; the reputation of Odenathus may have contributed 
something to the result. 

If in the years following 260 the restlessness of the East Germans 
seems to some extent to have died down, new and more violent 
waves broke on the Empire at the end of the reign of Gallicnus, 
most probably set in motion by the arrival of new hands of 
Germans in South Russia and in the northern Danube-basin. 
hirst of all, the whole of Asia Minor was swept by marauding 
bands of warriors brought by sea They were Goths, who, 

making their way through the Bosporus, laid waste Chalcedon 
and then plundered the rich city of Nicomcdia. There was, it 
appears, no one to say them nay, when they sailed through the 
Hellespont and tell upon the cities of Ionia. They reduced to 
ashes the famous temple of Diana at Ephesus and, on the return, 
the time-honoured site of Troy. No less wide were their depreda¬ 
tions on land; the west of Asia Minor was the first to suffer (Lydia 
and Phrygia are expressly named after flithynia); they then passed 
on to Cappadocia and Galatia, But, when Odenathus, shortly 
before his death 5 , advanced with his army against them as tar as 
Heraclea Pontica, they were already again on board, carrying 

1 Mignc .Pair. Grate, x t pp, [037 !qq.‘. cf. A. Dratsetke, Jahrb.f. prtt. 
Thtol. vii, 1881, pp. 730 iaq, 

3 It is to be observed mat the Goths once again are called Germans. 
Victoria Gu/tica or GethUa does not appear until under Claudius. 

3 On building of walls in Miletus in 263, cf, Th. Wiegatid, Site, Her. 
Beri. Jkad. 1935, p. 205. 

* On the criticism of the sources and the chronology of the next three 
great invasions, see Note i at the end of the volume, 

5 This gives the date. 
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with them a booty that included many prisoners, among whom may 
have been the grandparents of Wulfik, the apostle of the Goths 1 , 
This great success stirred up the Black Sea peoples to further 
endeavours and in the next year they mustered in numbers as yet 
unparalleled at the mouth of the Dniester \ 500 ships, on the most 
modest estimates, according to others, 2000, put to sea, and, even 
if the number of 320,000 warriors for the land-army that accom¬ 
panied the fleet along the coast is grossly exaggerated, it was 
probably the strongest German army that trod the soil of the 
Empire in the third century. The fleet was mainly supplied by the 
sailor-folk of the Herult, who seem to have been newcomers to 
the shores of the Black Sea; the mass of the land-army was formed 
by bands of Goths, but Bastamae and fragments of other peoples 
joined the expedition and spread over Thrace, Byzantium and 
Chrysopolis were ravaged by the sea forces; but on the Propontis 
many of their ships were wrecked, and the imperial fleet also 
attacked with success. Even if an occasional enterprise mis¬ 
carried—the invaders failed, for example, to take Tomi and 
Marcianopolis—they overran all Greece as far south as Sparta, 
with fire and sword, and Athens fell to their arms. Here the 
imperial commander Cleodemus assailed them with his fleet, and 
bands of Athenian volunteers under Dexippus, w hose admirable 
Scythica an d Chronic a, the best accounts of the history of the period, 
have unfortunately been lost, inflicted on them considerable losses, 
Through Bocotia, Epirus, Macedonia they made their way back, 
aimingfor Moesia. The unsuccessful siege of Phi ltppopolis a ( which 
is not to be confused with the siege under Decius) may have 
happened at this rime, ft seems to have been another detachment 
of the fleet that pushed through the Hellespont, repaired the ships 
at Athos and besieged Cassandreia (Potidaea) and Thessalonica. 
On the news of the approach of the Emperor Gallienus and his 
army, this force advanced to meet him th rough Do be rus and Pela- 
gonia. The advance guard of Dalmatian cavalry cut to pieces 3000 
barbarians; then the mass of the army crossed swords with the 
imperial forces at Naissus, In the grim battle that followed the 
Romans were at first driven back, but they were skilfully rallied 
to a surprise attack on the enemy, who left 50,000 men on the 
field and crowded into a fortified laager. The Herulian chieftain, 
Naulobatus, who surrendered to Gallienus, was rewarded with the 
consular insignia, and, perhaps, given employment with his 
followers in the Roman service. The victory, however, was not 

1 Schmidt, op. at. i a , p. 234 sq. 

‘ Dexippus, frag. 27 {F.G.H. n, p. 470), 
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exploited to the hill because Gallienus was compelled to withdraw 
the greater part of his army post-haste, to defend himself against 
the treachery of Aureolus. But in the meantime his general 
Marcia nils successfully prosecuted the operations against the 
Germans. After the death of Gallienus Claudius came in person 
to take up the struggle. When the Germans, dying like flics 
from lack of provisions, withdrew from their laager on Mount 
Gessax to Macedonia, they were twice defeated by the newly 
established corps of cavalry and pursued by their opponents, 
though it appears that early in 269 fresh bands of considerable 
size crossed the Danube to the assistance of their compatriots. 
Assailed by famine and plague, the survivors were taken prisoner 
and made use of as soldiers and farmers. The Hemlian fleet, 
which undertook a fresh expedition in 269, likewise failed to 
achieve any great success, as the cities, it appears, were well 
guarded, though the country'folk were harried far and wide. 


II. THE ABANDONMENT OF DACIA 

From these locust-swarms that had for so long been devouring 
the Danube provinces year by year Dacia had been the worst 
sufferer. Even before the Gothic storms, she had been vexed by 
the free Dacians (see ahove), and, from her geographical position, 
she was most exposed of all provinces to attack; the Transylvanian 
Alps simply form one great bridgehead in advance of the Danube 
front and this projecting semi-circle lacked an extended con¬ 
nection with the lima of Moesia and Pan non ia, being separated 
from both provinces by the vassal-states of the Sarniatae Iazyges 
and Roxolani, originally created to separate the powerful kingdom 
of Dacia from the Roman boundaries. After the conquest of 
I. rajan these buffer-states had lost their raison d'etre ; the fortified 
roads and regular patrols, that crossed and controlled these strips 
of land, were not calculated to hold up the drive of powerful 
peoples. Marcus Aurelius had intended at least to get rid of the 
gaps to the north and west of Dacia (vol. xj, pp. 350 /yy.), but 
the senseless Commodus again left these inlets unstopped, and the 
north of Hungary kept filling up with fresh arrivals from East 
Germany, while from the east and south of Transylvania came the 
heavy pressure of the Goths. The situation of the province was 
rendered even more difficult by the change of strategy that aimed 
at parrying hostile offensives not by the cordon on the limes, but 
by a disposition of the troops in depth. Under this system such an 
advanced frontier-position as Dacia lost its strategic importance, 
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and stress was no longer laid on its adequate garrisoning. In the 
process of concentration to the rear the < 7 f/e corps were withdrawn 
from the actual frontiers and transferred to important road- 
junctions in the interior, while the gaps came more and more to 
be filled with barbarian foederati or militia of inferior quality. 

The ancient literary authorities declare that Dacia was lost 
under Gallienus, but this simply reflects the general tendency to 
make that emperor responsible for all the evils of his times, a 
tendency zealously promoted by the hostile party of the Senate. 
But the discussion of the movements of the Goths has already 
revealed the fact that the invasions reached their zenith not under 
Gallienus, as the late Roman historical compendia of the second 
half of the fourth century' maintain (they depend on a literary 
scheme, that sketches the type of the tyrant in its progressive 
degeneration), but rather in the years from Decius to the death of 
Valerian, and that any state of anarchy that the fearful aftermath 
of 267—269 might produce was nothing new. The evidence of 
epigraphy and numismatics permits the reconstruction of some 
such picture as the following. 

The normal circulation of coinage was indeed seriously re¬ 
duced from the time of Philip onwards, but it was still generally 
active as late as 253, Ln the summer of 256 bronze issues for the 
provincia Dacia were still being struck at the mint of Viminaeium. 
The last surviving official inscriptions fall between 256 and 259, 
But, where systematic excavations have been made, for example, in 
Apulum, the chief stronghold of the province, it has become clear 
that the provision of pay for the troops was still maintained and 
had not ceased before the beginning of the reign of Aurelian. 
The road from Orsova to Karansebes, uniting Moesia and Dacia, 
was held, as late as Gallienus, even more firmly—as the coin¬ 
hoards show—than the mountainous country proper; the fact is 
confirmed by inscriptions of the years of his sole rule. 

It has been noted (p. 94) that from the time of Philip vexilla- 
thnes drawn from the frontier legions were permanently stationed 
in North Italy; among them were the detachments of the two 
legions of Dacia, which seem to have gone over in 268 to Pos- 
tumus with other vexillaHtnes stationed there (see, however, below, 
p. 214). But the parent lesions themselves were also set in motion . 
At a date soon after 261 the commander of the Legio XIII Gemina 
appears in Mehadia, at the southern gateway of Dacia—together, 
it must be supposed, with his corps, which seems as early as 260 
to have taken part in the revolts of Ingenuus and Regatian, Later 
under Gallienus both legions are found in Southern Pannonia, 
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where the mad to Italy crosses the Drave, as a regular garrison for 
Poetovio. What other troops there may have been in Transylvania, 
and whether detachments of legions were among them, is un¬ 
known, But there is first-hand evidence to prove that until the 
beginning of ijo the abandonment of the province was not even 
considered. Types of the very first issue of Aurelian, on the model 
of Decius, represent the reliance of the Emperor on the might of 
Illyricum; among them is a Dacia Felix A Then comes a sudden, 
unexpected change, necessitated by events of a novel character. 

The facts are clear, Aurelian after his proclamation hastened 
to Rome 2 , thence to fight in Pannonia, only to return to North 
Italy for a severe campaign against the invading Juthungi. In the 
winter of 270—1 he arranged affairs in Rome and Italy and pre¬ 
pared for an expedition against Palmyra. On his way to the East 
he first cleared the Danube lands and Thrace of marauding bands 3 , 
then crossed to the northern bank and swiftly defeated the 
Goths in a series of great battles, in the course of which the 
chieftain Cannabaudes lost his life 4 . The importance of the victory 
is underlined in what Ammianus Marcellinus says of the Goths 
‘per Aurelianum, acrem virum, et severissimum noxarum ultorem 
pulsi, per longa saecula siluerunt immobilesV The victorious 
Emperor, then, was complete master of the situation; how came 
he to the sudden resolve to abandon Dacia (‘desperans earn posse 
refined’)? 

The explanation is to be found in the general position, Zenobia 
controlled Egypt, the chief granary of the Empire, The corn-fleets 
in 271 were no longer reaching Italy from Alexandria; the 
decision must not be postponed, if Rome was not to go short, As 

1 This first issue appears to have been planned under Qu infill us (himself 
an Illyrian), because the reverse Prnmnia appears with the same affictna mark 
front the same mint in the latest of his issues. 

* The sequence of events in Zosimus i, 48 tq. Y to which the statements of 
the Fita Juretiam stand in a somewhat similar relationship to that shown 
in Note 1 at the end of the volume, is here followed. It appears to the present 
writer that considerations of time exclude as many wars in 270 as are usually 
assumed. 

3 Perhaps they were Carpi, for rhe Emperor was already CarpIcus 
Maximus in 272 (CJ.L. m, 7586). But cf. S.H.A. Jure/, 30, 

4 S.H.A. Jure/, 22, J-2: antra Zettahiam,, .iter fitxh. mult a in itmtre 

ac magna be thrum genera tonfetit. num i» Thraciis et in U/vrico cccurr enter 
barbarct vicit, Gatherum quin etiam due cm Cannabart live CannabauJm cum 
if unique mi/ibus hominum tram Dan avium interentity Orosius vn, 23, 4: 
txpeditimt in Danuvium suscepta Gather magnts prttlih prv/Ugeruit dietontm- 
que Romannm antiquis ttrmhtii itahat, cf also Eutropius tx, 1 3, ] and Jordanes, 
Ramona 290 m. s xxxi, 5, 17. 
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the Gallic Empire was still independent* it was only by the army 
of the Danube ehat the East could be subdued. If the Illyrian 
troops, already weakened by losses, were to be withdrawn (and 
they did in the sequel bear the brunt of the fighting against 
Zenobia 1 ), without surrendering the Danubian provinces to the 
mercy of the Goths, there was but one course open and that 
Aurelian took. He ordered the withdrawal of the Roman popula¬ 
tion ('Romanos*) from Dacia, transferred rhe legions of Dacia to 
Moesia, to the two gates of Gothic invasions, Ratjaria and Qescus* 
and named the country Dacia Ripensis. Behind it he carved out of 
Moesia and Thrace a Dacia Medherranea, the capital of which, 
Serdica* received a great new imperial mint. This organized migra¬ 
tion of Romans from Dacia to the south side of die Danube, where 
farmer* and recruits for the army were much needed, a migration 
protected by the prestige of Aurelmn's victories, removed Roman 
civilization from Dacian soil as completely as Trajan had driven 
out the earlier Dacian inhabitants of the Iand s (vol. si, p. 553). 

This strategic withdrawal re-established the Danube frontier 
for a considerable time, while it also supplied a home to a large 
section of the Goths, in which they succeeded in forming an in¬ 
dependent State as the Visigoths, destined thereafter to be ousted 
by the Huns and to exercise a deep influence on the fortunes of 
France and Spain, The other Goths in the Black Sea area, probably 
ancestors of the Ostrogoths* stirred again in 276' Tacitus* 
Florian and Probus were to be much plagued by their naval 
expeditions. From the West Goths, too* came isolated plundering 
raids southwards. But the great movement was at an end, and the 
East German Gepidae* who had meanwhile pushed into Eastern 
Hungary and had fought bitterly with the Goths and Vandals 
for their settlements, were not in time to share actively in the 
invasions 3 , 

III. THE ATTACKS OF THE WEST GERMANS 

It is under Caracalla that the name of Alemanni first occurs. 
It appears that this people is identical with the Sem nones, who 
lived to the west of the Elbe 4 and* encroaching on the lands where 

1 Zosimus t t 3. 

3 For another view see C Patsch, d. iVun, Jkad. phi/-hist, 

Ki 217, 1. Abh. 1937, pp. 176 JW-I Besnier, s p. «>. pp. 243 C- Dab 

coviciUp Li VAntiquit Bucharest, 1938, 

3 It appears to the present writer char the mentions of them in S*H*A. 
are additions by the compiler of the work. 

4 Schmidt, of, cif . n* pp_ 236 
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the more gifted and civilized Hermunduri had been settled, ex¬ 
ercised a dangerous pressure on the limes of Upper Germany and 
Raetia. Caracal!a inflicted a serious defeat on them in 213 and 
protected the military frontier opposite them with new works of 
defence (p. 48). But, twenty years later, they started a destructive 
offensive against the frontier-districts of Upper Germany and 
Raetia, The coin-hoards attest the destruction of very many forts 
in these years (a.p. 233—234). The Raetian limes in what is now 
Bavaria seems to have been badly shaken over considerable 
sections at that time, whereas the stretch towards Upper Germany 
was successfully restored 1 . The gentle Sevems Alexander failed 
against them in 234, and it was left for Maximinus Thrax to 
punish them effectively in the following years (p. 73 jy.). Again 
there was a temporary relief; everywhere the fortifications were 
repaired and strengthened. The continuity of coin-hoards in the 
region of the German limes down to the joint rule of Valerian and 
Gallienus, together with the inscriptions, shows that life was going 
on normally in these parts. But the general convulsion of the 
Empire gave these peoples, too, their chance. They certainly 
made raids under Gallus, for the expeditionary force concentrated 
in Raetia in the early autumn of 253 was doubtless intended to 
avenge their devastations 2 . The sudden withdrawal of the army 
to Italy had the natural effect of heightening the offensive spirit 
of the AlemannL Besides minor incursions, of which our meagre 
sources preserve no record, they carried out a terribly destructive 
raid on Gaul and pressed on through Switzerland into Italy 3 . 
One band made its way as far as Rome itself, but was frightened 
off by a numerous army, which the Senate had hastily assembled 
and armed. Gallienus himself now hurried over the Alps. He 
brought with him the legion VIII Augusta from the Rhine and, 
on his way, drew the I Adiutrix and II Italics from Pannonia and 

1 Cf. Schmidt, op. tit. u\ pp, 246 Jfy .; P. Goessler, Germania, xv, 1931, i %; 
W, Vcetk, ‘Die Alamannen in WurUembcrg’ (Germ. Denimd/er dtr 
Frukzest, 1), 1931, pp, 97 sqq., E. Fabrictus, P.W. s.v. Limes, ctjL 6ll; E. 
Nonfcn, dligermamtn, p, 24 s<f. The rest of the literature Is cited in these 
works. 

6 Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxn, t. 

3 Schmidt, op. at. it 1 , pp. 248 tqq. It must be supposed that this is the 
invasion, described in Zosimus 1, 37-38, 1 (cf. Norden, op. tit, p, 25), when 
the Emperor was actually north of the Alps (Zosimus i, 37, t) and Rome 
itself was threatened. This identification is supported by the f art that the 
in vasion of the Marconunni in 154 (cf, p. I3g) did not get farther south than 
Ravenna , and can therefore be left out of account. 
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Noricum; his army, including the Praetorian Guard and the 
II Parthica (from Albano), had not exceeded some ten thousand 
men. Yet it sufficed to inflict a crushing defeat on the vastly 
superior numbers of the Alemanni near Milan 1 . The exact year 
is not certain, but it must have been either 258 or 259 s . That 
Gaul had been visited more than once by these invaders in the 
years preceding is a very probable assumption®. 

The blow thus sustained by the Alemanni certainly weakened 
them and drove them from Italy; but none the less it was soon 
found impossible to restore and dciend the limes area in the angle 
formed by the upper waters of the Rhine and Danube. Gallienus 
did, indeed, refortify Vindonissa in ado, to bar the way southward 
to the Alemanni* and other forts were built at the same time 5 . 
But the revolt of Postumus, at the end of 260 6 , set the Rhine 
frontier and the Upper Danube in hostile opposition to one 
another, and the intervening district along the limes between the 
two fronts became a no man’s land. The latest inscription from 
the Raetian limes dates from 256-7 7 ; it is to these strips of land 
along the frontier that the notice, ‘sub principe Gallieno...amissa 
Raetia* 8 must apply. The loss is likewise recorded 9 of 'the districts 
round the La hr; as far as the Sieg, or even perhaps as the Ruhr, 
that is to say, the Roman sphere of influence extending from the 
most northerly part of the frontier barrier 10 .’ The evidence of 

1 See Ntm. Chrm. 1929, pp. 232 /yy. 

* This victory was numbered as the fifth German victory of Gallienus 
and was followed by the suppression of Ingenuus. and Kegalianus, autumn 
260. See p. 184. ry. 

a The exploits of Chrocus (Gregory of Tours 1. 32-4} may not be wholly 
legendary (cf, Schmidt, op. cit. it 1 , p. 249, n, t and C. Juilian, Hist, dt la 
Gault, IV, p. 566): at least his name is good Alemannic. 

1 C.I.L. xiii, 5203. 

4 G. Bersu, Schwabischtr Merkur, 8 Jan. 1927 (Isny). 

* For this, the precise date, see the forthcoming article of the present 
writer, ‘The year-reckonings of die reigns of Valerian and Gallienus', in 

J.R.S. 

7 C.I.L. m, 59331 c£ Fab rid us, op, cit. col. bit. 

8 Paneg. vm (v), 10; cf, H. Zeiss, Bayr. Vorgetchuhttbi. x, 1931/2, p. 45. 

* Latere. Per on, 15 (in Not. Dipt. ed. Seeck, p. 153): tram castellum 
Mogentiactnse LXXX leugai tram Rhenum Romani possederimt, iit tie 
dvitatei sub Gallieno imp. a harbor's? occupatae twit, Cf. E, Ritterling, Bonn. 
Jakrh. evu, 1901, pp, n6 iyy,; Nordcn, op. dt. pp. 24 jyy. Further details 
in J, Steinhauscn, Xrch. SitdlungshmdedesTrierer Landes, 193^' PP- 375 ryy.! 
J, Hagen, Z ritichr. d. Jaehtntr Gesdsishtsvereirts, Li, 1930, pp. 344 if f. 

10 Ritierling, lac, dt. 
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archaeology and coins suggests that the ‘tgri Jecuntates were over¬ 
run at the same time 1 . 

That Gallienus in a 68 still meant to hold Raetia in strength is 
shown by the evidence of Aurelius Victor 2 ; Aurectus, the com¬ 
mander of the new cavalry corps, stationed in Milan, at the time 
of his revolt was in Raetia * in command of the army. 1 Obviously 
he had called the troops from that province to join him, for the 
Aleman nt immediately afterwards broke through 3 and advanced 
over the Brenner as far as Lake Garda. After the murder of 
Gallienus the new emperor Claudius marched against them and 
dealt them a heavy blow, though unable to exploit his victory 
strategically, for he was already compelled to turn his arms against 
the Goths, who had flooded into the Balkans, So it came about 
that the half of the Alemanni who survived 4 were able to escape 
homewards, as it seems with no great difficulty. The gate had not 
been barred and bolted against their invasions. They were not 
even deterred from invading Italy once again in the very next 
year. Aurelian was engaged in mastering the Vandals inFannonia, 
when he received the tidings that the Alemanni, with their kins¬ 
men, the Juthungi 3 were plundering the fields round Milan 
(see below, p. 298 jy.). One band was actually in possession of 
Placentia when he arrived. Near this latter city the Emperor 
sustained a defeat brought about, it appears, by a surprise attack 
by night from Alemannic forces hiding in the woods. The Via 
Aemilia in the direction of Bologna-Ancona was laid open to the 
foe, and it was not till they had reached the key to Rome on the 
Via Flaminia that Aurelian overtook them and defeated them 
decisively on the Metaurus near Fanum Fortunae. As the enemy 
streamed back northwards, he pursued and defeated them a 
second time near Ticinum, not far from Milan. The vagrant 
remnant seems then to have been wiped out 3 . These blows, it 
must be presumed, fell mainly on the Alemanni; the Juthungi 
withdrew in an orderly column to the Danube, where they were 
overtaken and defeated by the Emperor. This severe, but victori- 

1 The coin-finds (cf. f.g. Schmidt, op. at. n 1 , i, pp. 245 f?? .) have not 
yet been arranged under dates and mints according to the results of the most 
recent research, 

1 Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxm t 17. 

a P. Damerau, Kaiser Claudius li Gstkus, p. 52 , where further 

literature will be found. 4 [Aurelius Victor], Epst jtxxiv* 2 + 

* They were Living at the rime somewhere between: Nuremberg and 
Regensburg, north of the Danube: cf, Schmidt* op, at. n\ pp r ici 1,™ 

r S.RA, AwtL lB* 6, - 
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ous campaign had the effect of finally frightening off the Ale man ni 
and their comrades, at least from Italy. But Raetia was not 
secured against them until Aurelian, on his way to fight Tetricus 
in Gaul, cleared Vindelicia of their marauding bands (p. 309). 
Probus later threw back the Alemanni over the Neckar on to the 
foot-hills of the Swabian Alps, a success that marked the complete 
efficiency of the Roman defensive at least (p. 31 j) 1 * , Raetia could 
at last draw breath 1 . 

In a rapid glance over the raids of the Germans of the Rhine, 
the remarkable fact emerges that it was not any movements among 
the German peoples themselves, but simply and solely the loosen¬ 
ing of the Roman power that occasioned the storm on the limes. 
The Franks are no newcomers to the Rhine 3 but only anew league 
of Bructeri, Chamavi, Saiii and others, who had united in order 
to make head more easily against Rome, This banding together on 
a considerable scale had in point of fact strengthened them con¬ 
siderably and had laid the foundations of the rfilc they were after¬ 
wards to play in history. They became active rather later than the 
Alemanm. As early as 131 they were giving trouble to the Legio 
1 Minervk 4 5 , but the operations against the Alemanni by Severus 
Alexander and Maximinus must have had their effects on them as 
well. It is, however, chiefly the coin-hoards that show how fast 
and far the sense of insecurity' spread along the Rhine and in 
Gaul 6 . From 253 onwards the situation became difficult in the 
extreme, It is significant, indeed, that Gal lien us thought less of 
the raids of Marcomanni and Quadi, that even extended to Italy, 
or of the imperilling of Greece by the Goths, than of the danger 
on the Rliine 6 . It is at this point that the authorities first mention 
the Franks as the opponents 7 . In 254, at the latest, the Emperor 


1 S.H.A. Prok 13, 7. Cf Norden, op. eit. p. 31. 

s S.H.A. Prok 16, 1. Cf. also Zeiss, op. cit. p. 45. 

3 Schmidt, op. tit. n 1 , p. 433. 

1 C.I.L. Xm, 8017! Schmidt, op. tit. u ! , p. 142, 

5 This material was first used by A. Blanchet, Lei Ire tors de monthlies 
tannines et Its invasions germaniqties en Gault, 19001 cf. also his latest work, 

Les rapports entre Its depits tnonetaires et les fvenements militaires, politiqket 
et konomsquts, Paris, 1936- Further references to literature will be found 
in 1 . j. Manley, Effect: of the Germanic Invasions on Gaul, 234-284 jj>. 
Evidence from the Dutch frontier districts is collected in H. Brunsting, Het 
Grafvetd onder Hees iij Nijmegen (Allard-Pierson Stichting, Arch. Hist. 
Bijdragen, 4, >937, pp. 198 sqq.). * Zosimusi, 30, 2. 

7 Zurwras xu, 24 (p. 596)4 Aurelius Victor, Caet. xxXiu, 3. On these 
invasions see also Schmidt, op. tit. u 1 , pp. 437 sqq. and A. Vincent, Melange 1 
Pirenne, U, pp. 669 sqq. 
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seems to have reached Gaul, Arrived there, he guarded the 
Rhine crossings and ejected the scattered bands of invaders 1 . He 
even crossed the river to punish the raiders; an expedition of this 
kind seems to have occurred in 255—its successful termination 
was celebrated by an inscription of the Twentieth legion 2 . But, 
as Gallienus had tew troops at his disposal and was almost crushed 
by the vast hordes of the enemy, he eased the situation by con¬ 
cluding an alliance with one German prince against the rest—an 
alliance that actually put a stop to the raids. 

Two, or perhaps three, major campaigns fed to the Emperor's 
lot before 2_y8 3 . lie did not hesitate to set up his headquarters 
on the front itself in Cologne 4 5 . Thence he hurried (258 or 259) 
to Italy against the Alemanni and again (in 260) to Pannonia 
against Ingenuus; at his departure he left his son, Saloninus, in 
Cologne. At this moment, in the autumn of 260 (p. 185), his 
general Fostumus succeeded in disposing of an invading band of 
Germans and used his success to secure his own proclamation as 
rival emperor. It must be admitted that Fostumus defended the 
Rhine frontier with the same energy as Gallienus and developed 
the defence further by fortifications and the erection of bridge¬ 
heads 3 —depending no less than Gallienus on the aid of German 
against German. His coins and inscriptions announce German 
victories in 261 and 264. But the division caused by his pro¬ 
clamation sealed the fate of the cigri dwumates. Even so, his forces 
were frequently and severely hampered by the need to arm against 
Gallienus and by heavy fighting against him. That he was not 
even wholly successful on the defensive is illustrated by the 
numerous hoards of coins buried in his reign on French soil 6 ; 
they show that the general insecurity rather increased than 

1 Zcsimus let, cit, 

2 C.l.L. xiu, 6780, Cf. A. von Domaszewski, Phil, lxv, 19061 p. 350. 
The inscription, C.l.L. xi, 2914, 10 judge from the tribimieian power, 
should also date from 255, 

* Among the Jive German victories, which he counted (cf. Num. Chren. 
I 9 2 9 . PP- 218 fqq.), the defeat of the Alemanni was included, as were 
certainly also the wars with the East Germans, so far as they were successful; 
the exact attributions are thus rendered more difficult. As the war with the 
Alemanni was victoria quinta (cf. Mum. Chren., Ik. tit.) the successes on the 
Rhine must all (all before it. 

4 This is proved by the transference of the imperial mint of Viminadum 
to Cologne. On the place of tile mint, see G. Elmer in the Bonn, Jahrb. 
extrn, 193S. 

5 See Schmidt, ep. tit, n 1 p, 250; Stemhauscn, let. at. 

4 Cf. the sketch map in Manley, op. tit. p. 64 (fig. 2). 
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diminished, as compared with the previous years (see, however, 
below, p. 314). 

All that he actually achieved was completely lost under his 
weak successors. AureHan brought some relief, hut it was re¬ 
served for Pro bus to restore order and stability. Under Gallienus 
and Postumus the Franks took to the sea and plundered, among 
other places, Tarraco in Spain*, under Probus himself one roving 
band carried out a romantic expedition of exploration and robbery 
in the lands of the Mediterranean (p. 314^.). That the examples 
cited were not isolated is everywhere shown by the coin-hoards, 
that were buried at that time along the English Channel and right 
down the coasts of France. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF ROME’S STRUGGLE 
WITH THE GERMANIC WORLD 

The movement of the East Germans, thanks to the advances in 
excavation, is to-day completely intelligible (cf, voi. xr, chap, ir), 
A general view can be gained of the process by which, in a com¬ 
paratively short time, they pushed on from their tiny settlements 
in Scandinavia to possess a vast area in the east of Europe. Their 
new settlements were in the main fertile and thinly populated, 
and so it is evident, that tt was not hunger and need or lack of 
land to cultivate that led them southwards, but sheer excess of 
youthful energy and love of adventure—just as in the 'Siurtfi und 
Drang’ period of the Celtic race many centuries earlier. 

The Goths were men of a mighty stamp; their warriors were 
giants indeed 1 . Sometimes it happened that the attacking Germans 
were few in numbers and only able to gain the upper hand through 
the effeminate cowardice of the garrisons of Asia Minor or of the 
civil population 1 ; but even when the Germans came in mass the 
emperors could usually only lead inconsiderable expeditionary 
forces against them 9 . There is probably no great exaggeration in 
the statement that the Juthungi alone possessed 40,000 cavalry 
and 80,000 foot 4 . 

Apart from this wealth of numbers and vitality on the German 
side, the main cause of their successes iay in the decline of the 
Empire and the acute crisis on which it had now entered. War on 
several fronts at once and, still more, the constant risings of pre¬ 
tenders drew the armies from the frontiers; it can often be shown 

1 Dexippus, frag. 16,6 ( F.G.H . n, p. 469}. 1 Zosimus1, 34, 3137,1. 

51 See, for example, Dexippiis, frag, 6,10-11 (F.G.//. n,p. 459); Zonaras, 
xi j, 24 (p. 596); Zoslmus 1, 63 , 1. 

4 Dexippus, frag. 6, 4 ( F.G.H. u, p. 457). 
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that the withdrawal of troops from a section of the frontier 
immediately provoked a German invasion. Under such conditions 
with pestilence and war decimating the population, with the 
citizen body lacking all military efficiency, ready to stand by and 
watch the raging of these children of nature, with an unexampled 
financial crisis and revolution of ideas convulsing the world, it 
was an amazing achievement to be able to ride out the German 
storm at all. When one remembers that the army even in normal 
times was too small for its tasks, and that the Empire's man-power 
was now terribly on the decline; when one adds that in these times 
of terrible pressure the whole organization and tactics of the army 
were remodelled and thar a new class of professional commanders 
had to be trained to replace the dilettanti of the Senate, the achieve¬ 
ment, due above all to the soldier-sons of lllyricum and a few 
gifted personalities, must be rated very high indeed. 

It was a great piece of good fortune for Rome that her ad¬ 
versaries were so primitive. Instead of fighting in numerically 
fixed tactical units, the Germans took the field in bands formed 
through kinship or neighbourhood 1 ; discipline in any real sense 
there was none. After a stout resistance on the field of battle they 
often collapsed from defective organization of supply, as, for ex¬ 
ample, in the Balkans in 269. Inferior equipment and a reluctance 
to wear helmets were serious handicaps. Furious, unconcerted 
attacks often led to disaster 2 , and of the siege of cities they could 
make nothing 3 . 

The waves of the mighty inundation did, indeed, slowly sub¬ 
side. But the devastation rhat they left behind them was terrible. 
The masses of the cultivated classes, who at this time lost their 
lives or were carried off as slaves, could never again be replaced. 
Hundreds of cities were taken, and the terrors of those years are 
attested not only by coin-hoards all over the Empire, but also by 
the burnt layers turned up everywhere by the archaeologist's 
spade as the hall-mark of the epoch. Along with countless 
treasures of art Rome’s store of gold went as booty, ransom or 
tribute to the Germans. The export trade from the Rhine to the 
Danube lands, which, as recent research shows, had attained serious 
economic importance (p. 24a), was completely checked by the 
constant threat to the river-frontier, while trade by sea suffered 
from the raids of the pirates, 

1 Schmidt, vp. of, 1* pp. 55 sj., 60; H, G. Gundel, Unterj- %xr Tttktik v. 
Strategie drr L ermanen, Diss, Marburg, 1937, p. at. 

i J Vaippus, frag. 6 , 10 (F.G.fL it, p, 459), 

1 Dcxippus, frag. 25 (F G.H. n, p. 466). 
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Even in modern times war lets loose the basest passions. What 
wonder, then, if those children of nature revelled in sheer de¬ 
struction 1 ? If they deliberately bum cities after sacking them 1 , 
or murder such prisoners as are sick or decrepit 3 ? It would not 
be wholly just to charge them with the moral guilt for all this. 
The tragedy was not brought about by any ethical inferiority of 
the German race, but by the clash of two worlds at different levels 
of culture. As long as the Germans remained in their primitive 
environment, it was natural that they should earn their daily 
bread, not in the sweat of their brow, but in blood: ‘volenti non 
fit in turn.’ But when they turned this Iaw r of violence against the 
world-State, which was adapted for peace and had based its whole 
mighty organization on a humane mode of life, their primitive 
morality proved disastrous to the higher morality of the Empire, 
little as they can be blamed for it. 

It is an observed fact that, the greater the friction, the greater the 
assimilation to one another of two surfaces in contact; and so even 
these destructive wars produced a pronounced assimilation of the 
opposing parties, which, for the Germans, acquired a decisive 
historical importance. 

In order to compete with the armies of Rome, East and West 
Germans alike united in considerable leagues, which in several 
instances, such as the Alemanni or the Franks, became the basis 
for States destined to survive. The rise of this class of leaders is 
illustrated by the appearance of such personalities as Kniva, the 
great opponent of Decius. In the later campaigns it becomes 
plain how quickly the East Germans had assimilated the military 
technique of the classical world 1 . 

The gold extorted from the Roman State or From individuals 
produced a major economic change in the German world. 
Gathered at first in mere greed and employed as ornament, this 
valuable form of property gradually became a regular medium 
of exchange and was the chief factor in raising the Germans to an 
advanced stage of money economy 5 . The finds make it possible to 
follow the process by which gold coinage, streaming into Germany, 

1 Cf. Znsimus t, 33, 3, 2 Zrerimusi, 35, 2. 

3 Dexippus, frag. 27, 10 (F.G.IL 11, p. 472). 

1 Cf. Dexippus, frag. 29 (F,GM- u. p. 474). The siege of Phllippopolis, 
described by that writer, frag, 27 (F.G.H. n, p, 470), must have occurred in 
a later invasion, if only because it shows a highly developed technique; the 
probable date is 268 or 269. 

3 Alfoldi, ‘Nachahmungen der rom. Goldmedaillons als germ, Hals- 
schmuck , 1 Num. K&zJonj, xXVm/iX, 1933, pp. JOijf, where the literature 
is collected. 
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reached the North and, as early as the fifth century, filled the 
whole of Scandinavia. 

Even stronger in its effects on Germany than the rivalry of 
opposition was the slow and hardy perceptible radiation of the 
forms of ancient civilization. It will always be remarkable, that 
this form of peaceful penetration, while beginning much earlier 
with the West Germans, took a much firmer hold of the East 
Germans, as the later history of the Goths and Vandals shows, It 
is not possible here to describe the great influx of Roman export- 
trade into free Germany, its passage as far as Scandinavia, and 
the lively circulation ot Roman money in the German sphere 1 ; 
but one fact can be stressed, that the definite settlement of the 
Goths on the Black Sea and in the basin of the Danube had an 
extremely invigorating effect on the trade-routes leading from 
these directions northwards. Plundering raids had already brought 
great wealth from the Roman provinces to the Germans; but 
the regular influx of gold, coined or in bars, was first due to the 
relation of the tribes to the Empire as jaederati and to the em¬ 
ployment ot individual Germans in the imperial army (see below, 
P- * 19 )- 

The years spent in such service gave an education that could 
not fail to have its consequences. German nobles now began to 
reach high posts as officers, even if, in the first place, it was only 
as leaders of their own people serving with Rome. Naulobatus, 
the Herulian chieftain, who in 268 received consular insignia 
from G allien us, doubtless gave in return his services in the army 2 ; 
the 'Pompeianus Dux, cognomine Francus,' for example, who 
pi a ycd a part i n the captu re of Zenob i a, was certain 1 y a Fran k 3 . How 
rapidly these sturdy warriors made themselves at home at imperial 
headquarters is illustrated by the anecdote about the Herulian 
Andonoballus 4 ; the debate as to which is preferable—the old 
hostility or the friendship of the emperor — reminds one at once 
of the contest of Eriulf and Fravitta at the court of Theodosius 
the Great. How the spirit of the ancient world came thus to 
permeate the Germans cannot be shown In detail here. To this 
must be added—as early as the third century and with increasing 
force thereafter — the Christian missions in West and East. 

1 For a survey of the scattered literature and its results see O. Brogan, 
J f-R.S, xxvi, 1936, pp. 195 r?y.; cf. also the review by H. J. Eggers! 
Germania r, xx, 1936, pp. j+6 soa. 

1 For a different view see M. Bang, Die German™ m riimischtn Ditnit, 
p, 92. 8 For a different view see Schmidt, ip. dt, 11 1 , p, 439 n, 4, 

1 Petrus Patridus, frag. 171 (Cassius Dio, ed, Boissevain, iti, p, 745). 
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Such contacts as these encroached more and more on the original 
civilization, Celtic in colouring, that the Germans had hitherto 
possessed. No less influential in this direction than the civilization 
of Rome was the GraecoSarmatian civilization of South Russia, 
which not only succeeded in transfusing the Gothic peoples, 
but finally extended as far as the Ugrians in the zone or the 
wooded steppes and took possession of the Huns as they thrust 
forward from Asia into a region between the Caucasus and the 
Caspian (pp, 100 jyy.). This cultural influence can only be 
grasped to-day from the material remains, above all, from the 
characteristic gold jewelry with inlaid stones, which subse¬ 
quently became so fashionable among the Franks and Anglo- 
Saxons (p. 108). The fact that the ugly Sarmatian habit of de¬ 
forming the skull succeeded in establishing Itself among the East 
Germans may, indeed, attest the taking over of deep-seated 
religious and other ideas over and above the borrowings ot art. 
In all this we can detect the historical preparation of the German 
peoples for the role that they were destined to play in the Middle 
Ages. 

This will be better understood from a brief survey of the other 
side of the picture. It has been seen that Rome was unable to 
make a complete settlement with the intruders. She was glad 
enough to be able to deflect their hordes or secure their with¬ 
drawal by payments of money. These payments developed into a 
regular system, which, under the decent cover of the old scheme 
of subordinate joederati^ led on to the new and superior warrior- 
caste found in the later Germano-Roman States 1 . As early as 
Caracalla the budget was seriously burdened by the annual sub¬ 
sidies paid to barbarian peoples 2 ; the movements of the Germans 
in the third century simply compelled the Empire to include the 
whole of the surrounding world of the Germans in this system 
of subsidies, which led directly to the interdependence of the 
two great powers on one another. It can only be hinted in 
passing, how many distinct gradations of assistance were possible; 
conquered princes had to render actual service, others took over 
the defence of sections of frontier as allies of equal status, under 
Gallienus, or remained in their own lands to help the emperor 
against his enemies 3 . It is further to be observed, how varied and 

1 Cf. E. Korncmann, ‘Die unsichib&ren Grenzcn des rflm, Raiserreichs’ 
(in Stouten, Vilker, Manner, pp. 96 fy£.)s Th. Mommsen, G«. Schrifttn, 
vi, p. Z29 Jj.j A. Graf Schenk v, Staunenberg, Die Welt ah Getchithte, n, 

mb, PP- 159 . . . , „ . 

s Dio uorntj 17, 3 (p. +ZI Boisscvam). J Zosimus i, 30, 3. 
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extensive were the employments of German material both in 
regular Roman troops and in national formations in the im¬ 
perial army (p. 21 1 Sf.). The serious lack of farmers led, from the 
time of Marcus Aurelius and, more particularly, from the middle 
of the third century 1 , to the transplantation of ever-increasing 
masses of Germans to the soil of the Empire as free or half-free 
farmers. 

While this intermixture of the peoples thus permeated the 
lowest strata of the population, it also extended upwards into the 
highest. The grandees of Rome might find it absurd that Cara- 
calla should appear iu public in German dress 2 : but it was at 
least a foreshadowing of what was to be. The Marcomanmc 
secondary wife of Gallienus, in her position of high honour, and 
the German princes on the council of war of the soldier-emperors 
illustrate once again the incipient germ animation of the court. 

A far-reaching process of ancient history moved thus towards 
its consummation, Rome was first compelled to draw the men to 
maintain her world-empire from Italy instead of from the capital; 
the exhaustion of Italy next transferred this role to the civilized 
provinces of the interior, and, after them, to the rough sons of 
the frontier-lands. Even these could not for ever bear the brunt of 
the ceaseless wars of the third century. Rome was now driven to 
go beyond them to the barbarian world. What she sought was 
just human raw' material, and no more, but the political centre of 
gravity shifted naturally to the new forces beyond the frontiers, 
and thereby rendered inevitable the birth of the Germano-Roman 
States, 

1 E.g. Zosimus i f 46, 2; 68, 3; 71, 1-2; S.H.A. fmk 18, 1-3, This is 
becoming dearer from the results of excavations also j n the Danube provinces, 

* Din i.xxrx, 3, 3; He radian tv, 7, 3. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE CRISIS OF THE EMPIRE (a.d. 249-270) 

I. INTRODUCTION: THE AGE OF DECIUS, 

GALL US AND AEMILIANUS 

A BRIEF survey of the period is necessary at the outset, 
in order to indicate who were the chief actors in the 
moving drama that was played in this brief span of time, what 
were its essential features and on what lines the action proceeded. 
Even this preliminary view enables one to recognize the special 
character of these two decades by one of its essential traits — by 
the amazing acceleration ot the rhythm of events. Under An¬ 
toninus Pius the solidarity and inner strength of the Empire had 
been so great that its stability seemed to reduce every movement 
to insignificance and the whole period took its character from 
conditions, not from events. Then ensued blows of unexpected 
violence, but still quite isolated blows, like the Marcomannic War, 
or sudden revolutions like the coup if £tat of Septimius Severus. 
Such decisive events then follow more and more closely on one 
another; in each and every* department of life the pulse accelerates 
till about the middle of the century, and then, gradually and 
with many a relapse, it resumes its regularity'. Not till Diocletian 
has life become calm enough for us to be able to recognize its 
essential conditions. 

In the opening sections no appraisement of values will be given. 
It is first necessary to fix the course of events* We observe 
these at first from a great distance, so rhat the main contours 
may stand out more clearly while the details disappear, and the 
great movements show themselves plainly, but the din of battle 
and the voices of individuals are no longer heard. Only when 
the external order of events has been determined as precisely as 
possible, we may approach the tumult of wars and the life of 
every 1, day, the headquarters, armies and masses, so as to determine 
the forces that were at work, and appreciate the historical evo¬ 
lution which kept these forces in play and the effect ofindividuals. 

How do matters stand when this period begins? The two 
Philips are dead; the victorious pretender, C. Messius Quintus 
Decius, approaches Rome. The Senate welcomes him on his arrival 
with extravagant honours and bestows on him the name of 
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TnuatHis, the ideal model of the emperor 1 by grace of the Senate 1 \ 
Deri us, however, at once emphasizes his absolute dependence on 
the army of Illyrlcum, 2 which had clothed him with the purple. 
Decius had overcome Philip near Verona in September 249 (p. 
94). In Rome, soon after the customary celebration of his arrival_ 
and the solemn vows for the long continuance and happiness of 
his rule,, he initiated that campaign against Christianity that 
threw large sections of the population into panic and misety F (see 
below, pp. 202 iff.). He had still a short time left him for 
buildings in the capital and for other occupations of peace. From 
Syria was brought* according to the fashion of the times, the head 
of the usurper, Jotapianus 8 * and as late as the end of December it 
was still possible to discharge time-expired soldiers 4 . But signs 
of disturbance soon appeared. In Gaul a civil war broke out, only 
to be suppressed—w hether the Emperor himself visited the pro¬ 
vince cannot be decided 3 . Thereupon followed the tidings of the 
inroad of the Goths into the Balkans (sec above, p, 143)- About 
April or June 250 Deems made his elder son* Herennius Etruseus, 
Caesar, a youth who, to judge by his portraits, had hardly reached 
man's estate—and sent him with an armed torce to Moesia* Soon 
afterwards he himself set out- Probably to ensure the loyalty of 
the capital by a representative of his house he appointed his 
second son, Hostilianus, Caesar**, P + Licinius Valerianus* a re¬ 
spected member of the Senate, was, it appears, set at the boy's side, 
to direct Ehe civil administration for him during the Gothic war. 
The wife of Decius, Herennia Cupressenia Etruscilla, now raised 
to the rank of Augusta, may well have lent her help and counsel to 
the young prince. Simultaneously with the war the persecution 
of the Christians proceeded on a grand scale. Towards the middle of 
June the required sacrifices began, and the authorities, during some 

1 The name Traianus only appears after the entry of Decius into Rome 
(cf. K, Wittig T P. W m i + v> Messtu* (9), cols, 1247 iff.). Bur* as there was no 
justification for the adoption of the name by Dcdus himself (such as die 
motives that prompted Sevems to take the name of Pertinax* or fictitious 
relationship, as in the case of the adoption of the name of Antoninus by 
Caracal I a, Elagabalus, etc.), it is evident that this title of honour was voted 
by those same people, who greeted the new emperor with the cry 'ftfiasr 
August^ mrlivr TratanoS 

2 Cf. Alfoldi, Funfundzr’Wattzig Jshrt Rtm.-Germ, p L 12 if. 

3 Aurelius Victor* Cats* xxix f 2* Zosimus 1* 20* 2 (under Philip). 

4 Wttdgj &p. at* col. 1267 if. Whether these veterans were srill kept on 

the roll is another matter, 5 * * Eutropius ix, 4* 

1 Wittig* at coL 1262- For another view see G. Elmer, Nam. 

Zfittchr. 1935* p* 40 and K, Pink* it. 1936, p. 19. 
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weeks, gave certificates of compliance to the loyal who sacrificed 
and began to persecute the recalcitrant (see p, 202)* But the effects 
of the long drawn-out war soon began to be acutely felt. The mob 
of Rome, in its desire for a new regime 1 , went to the length of 
proclaiming a rival emperor: the name of Decius was erased from 
many inscriptions. But the pretender, Julius Valens Licinianus, 
a man, it would appear, of senatorial rank, was soon crushed 3 . In 
May 25 r, the two sons of the Emperor were proclaimed August!. 
But, very soon after the joyful celebration of that event 3 , the 
whole Empire was shaken by the news of the destruction of the 
Roman expeditionary force (about the beginning of June), and 
the heroic deaths of Decius and his elder son at Abrittus in the 
Dobrudja. 

It was some slight consolation that Julius Priscus,the governor 
of Thrace, who had surrendered with his mutinous troops to the 
Goths at Fhilippopolis and had been proclaimed emperor, had 
in the meantime vanished from the scene. The wrecks of the de¬ 
feated army in the Dobrudja proclaimed the legate of Lower 
Moesia, C. Vibius Afinius Trebonianus Callus, second emperor, 
as the surviving son of Decius was still a child 1 . Gallus, in the 
disastrous position in which he stood, had lost the power to dictate 
to the enemy the terms of peace. The flower of the po pula don of 
Thrace—so far as it still survived—was carried off by the Goths, 
and with it went the wealth of the provinces; besides all this, 
the raiders received annual subsidies, to induce them not to 
return. 

Gallus treated his ialien predecessors with ail respect and had 
them consecrated by the Senate; Hostilianus he adopted as his son. 
Only Etruscilla was forced into retirement, but the wife of the new 
emperor, Afinia Gemma Baebiana, did not become Augusta, so as 
not to encroach on her prerogative. 3 Gallus, however, at the same 
time made his own son, Volusianus, Caesar and, not long after¬ 
wards, Augustus; had not the son of Decius died of the plague, 

1 Aurelius Victor, Cart, xxix, 3, 

* Certainly before the election of the Pope Cornelius, March 251 •, cf. 
Cyprian, Ep. SJ, 9 - 

1 The appointment only cook place very shortly before Abrittus; the mint 
of Antioch had not time to strike for Herennius Etruscus as Augustus, 
but only the mint of Rome. Cf. also J. Vogt, DU jttex. Kaiserrrsurtzm, 
p. (98. 

* For another view sec Wittig, op. at, coL 1273 and elsewhere. 

5 The type of iW* M&rtialii may refer to the wife of Gallus; this new 
goddess may be the deification of the matrr castrsrum^ 
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complications must soon have arisen. 1 Although enough re¬ 
mained to be done in the devastated lauds on the frontier, Gall us 
hastened to Rome to ensure his position by showing his respect 
to the Senate. 2 Gallus seems, in fact, to have concentrated his 
entire attention on Rome 3 , and it appears that it was at Rome 
that Gallus and his son provided decent burial for the poor who 
had been carried off by the plague 4 . It was just at this moment 
that a fearful plague broke out, which for fifteen long years was 
to rage over the whole Empire. Apart from this, the two rulers 
were incapable of any kind of energetic action; the inroads of the 
East Germans not only continued, but rose to the pitch of an 
appalling disaster—to say nothing of the complete neglect of the 
East (see p. 169). The persecution of the Christians, which 
began again in 253, did not reach any serious dimensions, for 
the reign of Gallus and his son lasted only two years. 

The successor of Gallus as governor of Lower Moesia, M. 
Aemilius Aemilianus, had succeeded early in 253 in putting an 
end to the devastation of his province by the Goths and had even 
carried to a victorious conclusion a punitive expedition north of 
the Danube. He was now proclaimed emperor. Though Goths 
were still running wild in Thrace, Aemilianus turned in haste to 
Italy to catch Gallus unprepared. The surprise succeeded, and he 
had reached Umbria before Gallus and Volusianus encountered 
him. Their army was so inferior in numbers to that of their 
adversary, that their own troops chose to make away with them 
rather than hazard a hopeless battle—at Interamna, or, according 
to another tradition, a little farther north at Forum Flaminii. 

After Gallus had thus been disposed of, Aemilianus was recog¬ 
nized in Egypt 3 and throughout the East, and plentiful issues 
from the Imperial mint attested his confirmation by that same 
Senate that had so recently condemned him as holds pvblicufi. 
His wife, Cornelia Supera, was made Augusta. Rut all these 
glories lasted no more than three or four summer months'. For, 
when Gallus gave orders to P. Lidnius Valerianus to bring up the 

1 The combinations suggested by Elmer, op. at. p. 41, break down on rhe 
fact that the activities assumed by him for a 1 Moneta Comitatensis' simplv 
represent the latest issues of the mint of Rome; cf. Alfoldi in Sum, KvzJthy, 
xxxiv, 5, 1938, The suspicions suggested in Zosimus 1, 25, 2 seem to Sc 
unfounded. 1 Zonnras xh, 2j (p. 589); Zosimus 1, 25, 1. 

8 Zosimua fi, 27,1} writes: T&fl? KptiTG W^'Tfdl r ,, .TTavra ra T?}? P 

efro Trtp.optii'Tw. * Aurelius Victor, Cues, xxx, 2. 

f Vogt, <sp, tit. p, 201. a Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxi, 3. 

7 For a different chronology see H. Mattingly, J.R.S. xxv, 1935, pp. 
55 tqq.-, cf. A. Stein, Laurtae jfquhttnsti, 1938, 
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Rhine legions to his aid, Valerian, instead of doing so, had him¬ 
self proclaimed emperor. He had a strong army, which had been 
collected in Raetia, no doubt to fight the Aleman rii; he, too, now 
turned with it towards Italy, Aemilianus met the fate of Gal I us, 
for, as he marched north, he was murdered, not far from the place 
where his predecessors had met their death (near Spoletium or 
perhaps between Ocriculum and Narnia). The army of Valerian 
was felt to be the stronger, and Valerian himself was an imposing 
figure, in virtue of his birth and his career, and so the troops of 
Aemilianus chose to kill their own lord rather than face a new 
civil war. It must have been out of respect to the authority of the 
Senate that the new ruler did not leave it to the army to proclaim 
his son, P. Licinius Egnatius GaIJienus, as his colleague, but re¬ 
quested the patres to appoint his son a second Augustus about 
September 2 53 1 . 

While the best corps of the Roman army were tied down to 
Italy by the civil wars, the frontier-guard was everywhere being 
shattered by the encircling pressure of the neighbouring peoples. 
Valerian now resolved to entrust the conduct of the wars in the 
West to his son, while he himself very soon afterwards went to the 
East, which, since Philip, had not set eyes on any emperor. 

II. THE ROMAN EAST FROM VALERIAN 
TO THE ACCESSION OF AUREL 1 AN 

The harsh rule of Philip's brother Priscus had at once produced 
a violent reaction. Jotapianus, who was perhaps descended from 
a branch of the family of Severus Alexander, was raised to the 
throne in Syria (or, perhaps, in Cappadocia) but he was quickly 
crushed (p. 92 ry.). As neither Deeius nor Gallus was in a position 
to appear in person in the East, the danger abroad and the de¬ 
moralization at home continued alike to increase. The peoples of 
South Russia, who had bv this time sucked the Danube provinces 
dry, began to organize great sea-raids to plunder Asia Minor 
(see p. 147). In 253 came the first sea-raid by the Goths of the 
Black Sea which reached Pessinus and Ephesus. Armenia was too 
weak to defend herself without vigorous assistance from Rome 
against the New Persian Empire (see p. J 31) and the friends of 
Persia succeeded in murdering the excellent king, Chosroes. Soon 
afterwards (under Gallus) his son Tiridates was compelled to flee 
from his country, and now began that new Persian offensive 

1 Cf. L. Wickcrt, P,\V. i,v, Licinius (84), col. 352 15?. 
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against the Roman provinces of the East that was to last nearly a 
decade 1 . Early in 253 the Persian bands swarmed over Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Syria, captured Antioch and made good their retire¬ 
ment with an immense booty and a countless host of captives. 
When Valerian hastened to the spot in the winter of 2 > J—4, he 
was already too late. But the priest-king of Emesa, Sulpicius 
Uranius Antoninus, who, owing to the impotence of the central 
government, had been set up as a pretender and had successfully 
organized the defence of his own small home-land, now vanished 
from the scene at the Emperor’s approach. The gallant commander 
of Pityus, the Successianus who had conducted an admirable 
defence of that city against an assault of the Borani early in 254, 
was appointed Praetorian Prefect and joined the Emperor in re¬ 
building Antioch from its ruins. 

Egypt, too, gained a moment of relief. How loosely the govern¬ 
ment had been holding the reins can still be seen from the decay 
ot the coinage of Alexandria under Decius 2 In the second 
Egyptian year of Gallus (August 30, zjr-August 29, 252) no 
coins were issued—an omission without parallel between 216 
and the end of the autonomous issues in 296® But even the 
presence of Valerian failed to bring any real stabilization. In 
255 Pityus and Trapezus fell victims to an unexpected renewal 
of the attack of the Borani by sea, and in 256 the Goths launched 
their second gTeat naval expedition, which, having sailed along the 
west coast of the Black Sea, scared the demoralized garrison out of 
Chalcedon. I he conquest of this key-position placed the great 
cities of Bithynia at the mercy of the Goths (see above, p. 148). 

In this crisis Valerian proved utterly incompetent. Out of dread 
of usurpations he could not bring himself to entrust any of his 
generals with an expeditionary force against the Goths; all he did 
was to send a certain Felix to Byzantium to direct the defence of 
that important strategic centre, preparatory to undertaking the 
campaign himself. Setting out from Antioch, however, he got no 
farther than Gappadocia, while the passage of his army proved a 
sore burden to the cities. As his general headquarters he chose 
Samosata, a fortress in a commanding position on the Upper 
Euphrates, covered against Persian attack by the strong advanced 
bastion of Edessa. But even from this favourable position he was 
unable to prevent the renewal of the Persian invasions. Hormizd, 

1 For details in the account that follows, see A. AJfoldi, in Berytut iv, 

1 937* P’ 53 For a somewhat different chronology see above, pp, t« taa. 

1 J. G. Milne, Catakgur of Alixandr'um Grins *.., p, xriv + 

3 Id,, A History of Egypt imdtr Ronmn Rul^ } p. -1, 
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son of Shapur, first led an army against the frontier of the Eu¬ 
phrates- The recent excavations at Doura-Europos, the point at 
which he broke through, have given us an amazingly vivid picture 
of the siege and of the mine-warfare that shattered the nerve of 
the garrison of the fort. The latest coins found in the purses of 
the soldiers who fell in this underground war can be dated to the 
year 255, and appear to show that the fortress fell in that year 
(see, however, p. 134), 

Under these catastrophic conditions the spirit of hostility to 
Rome in the East found violent expression. Mariadcs, a Syrian 
noble of Antioch, led Shapur in 258 or 259 against his native 
city'. The local knowledge of the traitor led to a complete surprise. 
The well-to-do were able, it is true, to escape; the officials saved 
the mint and the State treasure, but the masses, who shared the 
sympathies of Mariades, stayed on the spot. It must have been 
through treachery' that the range of hills near the city fell without 
a blow into the hands of the Persians. Shapur made good his 
retirement a second time unscathed with, his booty, after burning 
the city and laying waste the surrounding country'. 

In this feirfiil crisis Valerian found a vent for the general em- 
bittermeut, Since August 257 he had been engaged in per¬ 
secuting the Christians with a success denied him against his 
foreign enemies (see below, p. Zo§ jy.), and he now proceeded to 
intensify the harshness of his measures against them. Hatred was 
again allowed to run riot against a background of general dis¬ 
aster and danger, exactly as under Deems. 

The surprise attack on Antioch was followed by an even more 
terrifying and devastating invasion by Shapur in 260. He had 
pushed past Commagenian Antioch as far as Cappadocia, before 
the fatal dash with the ageing Emperor took place. The Roman 
army was decimated by the plague; it was even more seriously 
depressed by the complete inertia and feebleness of its commander- 
in-chief. In his lack of all resolution he seems to have postponed 
the actual decision; it looks as if he shut himself up behind the 
walls of Samosata. Finally he risked an engagement in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, only to suffer defeat, The Persians then beset Edessa, 
where the starving garrison, mutinous though it might be, still 
gallantly repelled the enemy. Then, of a sudden, came the terrible 
tidings that the Emperor had fallen into the hands of Shapur. A 
whole series of picturesque and even fantastic stories was spun 
about Valerian's capture and the humiliations to which he was 
subjected. When the Emperor died is not recorded. The jubilation 
among the Persians was immense (see pp, 135 *??*)■ 
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The disaster itself occurred tn the second half of June, 260 1 . 
The Persians followed hard on the Roman army as it fled tn utter 
confusion, laying waste the cities as they went. For the third time 
Antioch was visited by the tide of plunderers. Many other 
flourishing centres of civilization in Syria, Cappadocia and Cilicia 
were destroyed. Lycaonia, too, had been drawn into the vortex, 
when at last a counterstroke came from the side of Rome. 

Mesopotamia itself had been occupied by the Persians, but, 
w hile Nisibis and, as it seems, Carrhae also were taken, Edessa 
defied their attack. Its valiant defenders were actually able to 
give sufficient trouble to Shapur on his return to induce him as 
he passed the fort to surrender the treasure captured in Syria, 
rather than expose to their attacks an army that had lost its 
formation and had ceased to care for anything beyond securing 
its booty. Behind the cover of this bulwark Macrianus, who had 
been praefositus attuonae cxpeditionaHs and, at the same time, 
procurator arctie expeditionist or, in other words, Quartermaster 
General, was able in Samosata to take in hand the whole task of 
re-organization. The enemy had scattered over the east of Asia 
Minor to plunder and thus facilitated the Roman counter-stroke. 
A certain general Callistus (nicknamed Balltsta) had put on ship¬ 
board the troops that he had collected in concert with Macrianus, 
and had surprised and defeated the Persians at more than one 
point on the Cilician coast; he even succeeded in intercepting the 
baggage-train and concubines of the Great King. This loss im¬ 
pelled Shapur to retire, driving before him his hordes of captives. 
But he was thankful enough to regain the Euphrates, for, as he 
passed Carrhae on his way to Ctesiphon, he was again attacked, 
this time by Odenathus, prince of Palmyra, and suffered such 
fresh losses that his victorious homecoming still left him crippled 
for a long time to come. 

Macrianus had renounced his allegiance to the captive Emperor 
when Shapur tried to negotiate with him in his name. That is the 
reason why the obverse types of Valerian disappear at this 
moment from the Issues of the imperial mint at Samosata and the 
coinage is continued solely in the name of Gallienus. But in 
September, when the successes above chronicled had brought a 
first interval of peace, Callistus and Macrianus broke with 
Gallienus. Callistus and Macrianus were both barred from the 
throne—the former, perhaps, by his low birth, the latter by his 
lameness. They therefore proclaimed as Augusti the two sons of 

1 The dection of the Pope Julius on July 22nd, 260, seems to be con¬ 
nected with the arrival of the news of the death of Valerian. 
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the latter, I. bulvius Junius Macrianus and T. Fulvius Junius 
Quietus. CaJlistus was named Praetorian Prefect. 

Conditions were not unfavourable for this rebellion 1 . The much 
suffering East greeted the young pretenders with enthusiasm; 
GaJlienus had his hands fast tied In the West, while Shapur was 
completely crippled. But Macrianus would not confine himself 
to one section of the Empire and soon set out with his elder son, 
of the same name, to conquer the West. In the spring of 261 the 
Eastern army reached the Danube provinces, where Aureolus, 
the gifted but unscrupulous general of Gal lien us, awaited it. The 
regiments of Pannonia, which cherished a bitter spite against 
Gallienus for putting the defence of the Rhine frontier before the 
protection of IHyricum and had already twice risen against him 
(see p. 184), joined the Eastern army. But these Oriental troops 
had little stomach for civil war. When the battle began and a 
standard chanced to fall with its bearer to the ground the other 
signiferi hastened to lower their standards, in token of submission. 
Both of the Macriani met their death. Callistus, who had stayed 
behind in the East with the younger pretender, Quietus, was un¬ 
able now to sustain his position. On the news of the fall of the 
Macriani many cities revolted against him and Gallienus adroitly 
directed Odenathus, prince of the desert-city of Palmyra, to 
attack him. Odenathus assailed CaJlistus in Emesa and slew him, 
while the inhabitants of the city, in their hard plight, executed 
Quietus, about November 261. 

The complications and abuses that these revolutions occasioned 
can to some extent be realized from the one example of Egypt, 
The mint of Alexandria, as late as August 260, was preparing 
coins of Valerian for the Egyptian New Year (August 30); the 
capture of the Emperor was not yet taken to involve the loss of 
his imperial rights; the contrary view taken by Gallienus was 
obviously not yet known. But as early as September Macrianus 
and Quietus were recognised in Alexandria as in most other parts 
of Egypt, After the defeat of Macrianus In IHyricum the mint 
of Alexandria resumed its allegiance to Gallienus^ whereas other 
parts ot the country, as the papyri show, remained true to Quietus 
up to the moment of his death. In Alexandria itself these changes 
were attended by bloody fighting* The city split into two hostile 
camps; the testimony or the Bishop Dionysius shows that the feud 
was still alive about the Easter of 262 . The head of the opposition 
party was L* Mussius Aemiiianus, who since 257 had been 
prefect of Egypt* As he was still there in 262, there can be no 
1 For details see Alfeildi in Berytus v f 1938* 
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doubt that he had first taken the side of the Macriani and only 
raised his own flag of revolt after their fall. As the mint of 
Alexandria lay in the quarter that resumed its allegiance to 
Gallicnus, it was not at his disposal, but it is quite possible that 
he took the purple. It may be that he was encouraged to do so by 
a successful blow at the Blemmyes on the southern frontier of 
Egypt; Odenathus was unable to attack him, as he was at that 
very moment advancing into Persia (see below). 

'the detachment of Alexandria was highly dangerous to Italy I 
it seems as if Rome looked in vain for the Egyptian corn-fleet. It 
was probably by a naval expedition that Gallienus succeeded in 
ridding himself of the rebel: Aurelius Theodotus, the general of 
Gallienus, successfully carried out the coup, while the Emperor 
himself, it seems, advanced by land to Byzantium, ready to inter¬ 
vene, if need arose. Theodotus, who now became prefect of 
Egypt, succeeded a little later in crushing a fresh rebellion, led by 
a Moorish officer, Memor, 

In the years that followed, Septimius Odenathus, prince of 
Palmyra, came to be the most important political factor in the 
Roman East. It will be seen later how important a part the 
Palmyrene archers played in this period in the miliCity history of 
Rome. But, besides archers, Odenathus had excellent heavy mailed 
cavalry on the Persian model. Nor did he fail to profit by the luck 
of the moment. He had little difficulty in surprising Shapur’s 
rabble army; the defeat of Quietus was made easy by the with¬ 
drawal of the main army under Macrianus, while Gallienus, until 
his hands were free, was only too glad to find so effective an ally. 

Odenathus had originally sought closer touch with Shapur, 
whom he had esteemed far more highly than he had the Romans, 
but he was rudely rebuffed. This left him no choice but to draw 
closer to Valerian. As early as 258 he enjoyed the high distinction 
of becoming vir consu laris. His successful attack on Shapur on his 
march homewards reveals the relentlessness of his opposition to 
that prince—an opposition perhaps intensified by the Sassanid 
conquest of Characene and the closing of the caravan route to the 
Persian Gulf, Gallienus bound him to himself in the service of 
the Empire by high titles of honour, and, after the removal of 
Quietus in z6t, entrusted him with the counter-offensive against 
the Persian Empire. Odenathus was able to supplement the re¬ 
mains of the Roman army of the East with a strong native levy 
from Syria and In 262 opened his first counter-attack, which he 
began by regaining the great Mesopotamian fortresses, such as 
Carrhac and Nisibis, and then defeated the Persians in battle. 
Shapur was besieged in his own capital, and Gallienus could re- 
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ceive the title of Persicus Maximus. Some years later, early in 
267, in a campaign in which his son and co-ruler, Septimius 
Herodes, shared, Odenathus again marched to the gates of 
Ctesiphon. He then turned back, to meet the invasion of the Goths 
in Cappadocia, and advanced as far as Hcradea Pontica; but he 
came too late, and, not long afterwards, was murdered together 
with his son (p. 176). 

These victories produced a decisive change in Rome's relation 
to Persia. Chance has preserved the record of the execution of 
great works of fortification in Adraha by the governor of Roman 
Arabia in the years 261—2 and 262—3, and this is doubtless only 
a reflection of a more general activity. In Doura, one of the most 
important points at which Shapur had broken through, a Roman- 
Palmy rene garrison was again stationed as early as 262. Armenia, 
too, must have returned to its allegiance to Rome, even if our 
sources only suggest it indirectly. 

The relation of Odenathus to Gallienus is precisely defined by 
the titles which the Palmyrene prince received from his overlord. 
On his first expedition against Persia he had already at his dis¬ 
posal the remains of the Roman army; he must then have held 
the title of dux Romatwrum, This is an exceptional position, in 
which the exact powers are deliberately left undefined, as is like¬ 
wise the case with the civil titles of this prince. The competence 
of the Roman governors was not meant to be undermined by this 
new dignity, which was intended to have a purely personal 
significance. After his victory over Persia Odenathus received 
the title of imperator. Besides the diadem of the king, Odenathus 
now wore, as did his son after him, thelaurel-wreath of the imperial 
Imperator. Such an honour was barely reconcilable with the 
subordinate position of a vassal-prince, and already foreshadowed 
the struggles for the prestige of Empire that were to ensue. Nor 
did the civil distinctions bestowed on Odenathus represent any 
steps in the normal official career. As early as the second century 
the special commissioners to restore order in the cities of the Roman 
East had been designated legatt Augusts ad corrigendum sla turn 
civitatium Itberarum (vol. xi, p. 558). Now, when exceptional 
conditions were the rule, this function was further developed. 
Thus arose the position of a corrector totius Italiae t held by the 
distinguished Pomponius Bassus (p. 391); Odenathus similarly 
became corrector totius Oriettiis. This did not imply that the civil 
and financial administration was allotted to him, only that he 
enjoyed a certain right of supervision. Apart from the Roman 
titles of honour the dignity of the Palmyrene ruler is now de¬ 
scribed by the new title ‘ King of Kings.’ This was not incompatible 
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with his subordination to his Roman suzerain, for the same title 
had long been allowed, together with the absolute grant of in¬ 
dependent sovereignty, involved in a separate coinage in gold, to 
the kings of Bosporus. But what the name did emphasize the 
more strongly was a rivalry with the Great Kings of Persia. 

The boundaries of the realm of Odenathus in bis new position 
were to the north the Taurus mountains, to the south the Arabian 
Gulf; it extended also to Cilicia, Syria, Mesopotamia and Arabia. 
Asia Minor and Egypt were not included and had to be seized 
by force later, as will soon appear. 

More particularly after the conferment of the title of iniperator 
the position of the mighty sheik fell little short of imperial auto¬ 
cracy. From the Roman point of view*, therefore, it could only be 
regarded as a temporary concession, demanded by the necessities 
of the moment. Friction with the governors must have been an 
everyday occurrence. Two significant cases are known, A Roman 
official, Quirinus by name 1 , could, not stomach the fact of Odena- 
thus’ conducting the war of Rome (against Shapur); Odenathus, 
in revenge, sought to put him to death. It is not impossible 
that rhis * Q uiri nus * is the same as Aurelius Quirtnius, who is re¬ 
corded as head of the financial administration of Egypt in 262. 
The second instance was far more serious in its effects. A 
Rutin us is mentioned, who had had the 'elder Odenathus' put to 
death and was called to account for it before Galllenus by " the 
younger Odenathus/ In the 'elder Odenathus’ we must, with 
Mommsen, recognize the prince of Palmyra; in the younger 
Odenathus, his son falsely so-called, Vaballathus Athene dor us— 
the more so as another tradition makes the Emperor get rid of our 
Odenathus 2 . In that case, the instigator of the murder would be 
the Cocceius Rufinus, who is known as governor of Roman 
Arabia at this time, and the political character of the deed is 
further to be seen in the fact that the eldest son of the king, 
Hairanes-Herodes, was killed along with him 3 . It is known from 
other sources that the murderer himself was a kinsman of the 
prince, who, of course, may have been prompted by personal 
rancour; but behind him stood the plotter, who imagined himself 
to be acting in the interests of Rome. 

With Odenathus vanished from the scene yet a third leading 
personality of Palmyra—and this, too, can be no mere coincidence. 

1 Not Carious, cf, Petrus Patrsdus, frag. 168 (Cassius Dio, ctL Boissevain, 
m, P . 744). 

* Johann. Antioch- frag. 152, 2 (F.I-I.G, iv, 599). 

8 See Note 2 at the end of the Volume. 
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It was Septimius Vorodes, who had received from Gallienus the 
dignity or a iuriSatS and a procurator ducexarius and who had 
stood at the side of bis king as military governor (argapeus) of 
Palmvra. The latest inscription that mendons him was set up in 
April 267; it was just about that time that Odenathus was stabbed. 
In one way or another he seems to have been involved in the plot. 

Odenathus, indeed, was originally no convinced adherent of 
Rome. But, grievously insulted by Shapur and at bitter war with 
him, and loaded by Gallienus with unprecedented distinctions, he 
maintained a firm loyalty to Rome, ^tet, after all, it appears as if 
the second victory over Persia widened the horizon of his 
ambition and as if he were meditating a breach with Rome 1 , for 
this he had to pay with his life, as had many another barbarian 
king in the course of the Empire. 

There are many other indications which suggest that Gallienus 
intended to make a thorough settlement with Palmyra immediately 
after the death of Odenathus. In the year 267 a new mint 
was established in the west of Asia Minor, the die-engravers of 
which were in part detailed from Siscia-, and so attest the initia¬ 
tive of the Emperor. As in this period the foundation of mints 
was without exception designed to provide pay for the troops, 
this new mint points to the establishment of a base of operations 
in Asia Minor. Further, the new issue of 268 at Siscia has the 
reverse type Oriens August'^ which sounds like an advertisement 
of the claim to the East (p. 18 7). The Vita Gallien? also reports that 
Gallienus sent He radian us with an army to the East, but that the 
Palmyrenes defeated him. Even if this goes too far and an open 
clash cannot yet have occurred, it is dear that Gallienus was only 
prevented by the terrible raid of the Goths on Asia Minor in 267 
and the great Herulian invasion of 268 (p. 149) from making a 
final reckoning with Zenobia, the wife of the dead prince, who 
carried on the government in the name of her son, Herodianus, a 
minor, and, after him, of her third son, V aballathus (p. 17^)* 

The complete failure of Valerian, the inability of Gallienus to 
transfer his activities to the East, the terrible German invasions of 
267 and 268, must all have fostered the conviction in Palmyra 
that Rome was no longer capable of holding the reins of the East. 
The important part that the soldiers of Palmyra had for decades 
maintained in the Roman army must have heightened their con¬ 
sciousness of their native worth. The achievements of Odenathus 
followed, to confirm the conviction that it was the mission of 

1 In the episode of R11 firms (Peims Pairicius, frag. 166 (Caaiiiis Dio, ed. 
Boissevain, ra, p. 744)) this is twice emphasized. 3 1 3 » 4 ~ 5 » 
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Palmyra to role the East, a mission that Zenobia set to work to 
realize with all the ambition and capacity of a Julia Domna. 

It was most fortunate for Rome that Palmyra could find no 
support against her in Persia. It was not only the senseless folly 
of Shapur or the adroit diplomacy of Gallicnus, not even the en¬ 
tanglements of the last years that compelled the Queen to fight 
out the battle for the East in a Roman setting and under Roman 
forms. Not that the strength of Iranian influence in this environ¬ 
ment need be denied. Odcnathus, it is dear, was regarded as a 
pure barbarian, not only by the Roman commanders who were 
active in the East, but by the Syrians of Emcs* themselves. More 
than this, it is obvious that the rise of the Palmyrene power was 
favourable to the dements that hated Rome, But, on the other 
side, it must not be forgotten that Palmyra had not only been 
illumined by the setting sun of Roman civilization, but had 
already experienced the warmth and brilliance of Rome’s noon¬ 
day prime. The long service of her young men in the Roman 
armies in Africa and Europe must have done much to promote 
assimilation to Roman ways. Even the Palmyra that, as a new 
Great Power, refused to serve Rome any longer, could not get 
dear of the Roman track, on which she had so long been running. 

It was not the title of Great King, but that of Augustus, with 
the rest of the full imperial title, which was the float goal of the 
ambition of Vabdkthus; Zenobia too, after the break with Rome, 
adopted the style of Pia and Augusta. Instead of the Persian 
tiara Vaballathus wears on his coins the laurel-wreath of the 
Imperator, as does his mother likewise. Moreover, these new 
aims of Palmyrene ambition were fixed by men who represented 
the highest classical culture of the age, above all, by the philosopher 
Longinus 1 . At the court of Palmyra assembled the Neoplatonists, 
who, fleeing from Italy after the murder of Gall ten us, continued 
to dream of the rule of philosophy in the State. 

It has been supposed that the Palmyrenes, in the years 267—9, 
quietly and gradually absorbed the whole East, without disowning 
the Roman government. But so well disguised an acquisition of 
sovereign rights is hard to imagine. There is no evidence for a 
separation of Syria from Rome in these years, nor is there any 
support for the supposition that Zenobia then attached herself to 
Persia in place of Rome. It could hardly be reconciled with such 

1 The political connections of Zenobia with Bishop Paul of Antioch 
seem to the present writer to be even Jess real than to f'r. Loofs {Puulus 
vsn Same fata, pp, 17 31 tff,). For another view, cf. t.g. G- Bardy, 

Paul dt Samstate*, pp, tbo, 275 (with references to literature). 
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a direction of policy towards Persia, that VabaJIathus should still 
have borne the title of' King of Kings’ in 270 and that, even after 
his ensuing revolt, he should have been called Persic us Maximus. 
That Mesopotamia was abandoned to Persia at the time is a mere 
baseless hypothesis: when Aurelian appears in Asia, Mesopo¬ 
tamian troops join him—a clear proof to the contrary (p. 303). 

On the other hand it can be shown that Zenobia only resolved 
to refuse obedience to Rome at a later date, on receiving the news 
of the death of Claudius. To take Asia Minor first, it is known 1 
that the power of Zenobia there till the death of Claudius ex¬ 
tended no farther than Ancyra. West of this point, the cities of 
Fisidia did in fact continue their issues of coin in the names of 
Gallienus and Claudius, and one is inclined to place somewhere in 
this region the new imperial mint, mentioned above; it continued 
to function without change under Claudius. The statement that 
Claudius was planning to transplant the Isaurians to Cilicia may 
also be historical 1 . All the more surprising is the fact that both 
the new imperial mint and the autonomous issues of Pisidia no 
longer mention Quintillus. In point of fact it was just at this 
time (beginning of 270) that the Palmyrene troops began to 
conquer the west of Asia Minor; when the news of the elevation 
of Aurelian arrived, they were just trying to occupy Bithynia, 
though they did not succeed 1 . That is why the mint of Cyzicus, 
founded at the beginning of the reign of Claudius with die- 
engravers from the mint in the west of Asia Minor 4 , continued to 
strike for Quintillus and, after him, without delay, for Aurelian. 

As regards the spread of Palmyrene power in Syria, the position 
is cleared up by the activity of the mint of Antioch. It works 
without a break to the end of the reign of Gallienus and even 
dispatches workers to the new mint in the west of Asia Minor. It 
then continues its striking for Claudius; the numerous types of 
its two issues are certainly quite enough to fill the eighteen months 
of this ruler 6 . But the coinage of Quintillus of this mint is to seek. 
Just as the accession of Aurelian brought a change in Asia Minor, 
so too in Syria. Zenobia re-opens the mint of Antioch and strikes 
coins at once for Vaballathus, with the titles which Gallienus had 
given his father, but with the bust of Aurelian on the reverse. 
She was therefore aiming at an understanding with the famous 
general, but she had already gone too far to obtain it (p. 301 sq.). 

1 Zosimus 1, 50, i-i. a S,H.A. Trig, tyr. 26, 7. 

* Zostmus 1 st. tit.', cf. also l.G.R.R. in, nos, 37-40. 

4 A Act that implies that the Emperor had full control of it. 

4 For another view sec H. Mattingly, .Vuwj. Chron. 1936, P- 101 *?■ 
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Palmyrene activity following on the death of Claudius probably 
extended to the province of Arabia 1 * , and also to Egypt. In the 
latter country the bitter feeling against Rome had been steadily 
rising since the suppression of the revolts described above. Yet 
another revolution in Alexandria followed, in which many members 
of the Council joined in the breach of loyalty; for several years 
the rebels were besieged in the suburb of Bruchium, until at last 
they were starved out and forced to surrender, apparently in the 
autumn of 268. It was no long time, however, after the awful 
havoc of this war, that the anti-Roman party shouted in triumph 
as the Palmyrene troops marched in. 

Many writers, it must be admitted, have set this conquest under 
Claudius, But, as the mint of Alexandria belonged to that em¬ 
peror till the end of his reign and was even able to inaugurate an 
issue tor Quin til I us, it is dear that it was only just at that moment, 
about February 270, that the troops of Zenobia arrived. The 
prefect, Tenagino Probus, was actually on the seas, engaged in 
the subjection of the Gothic pirates and, in his absence, the 
Palmyrene army under Zabdas, 70,000 strong, defeated the weak 
Roman levies; Probus returned in haste and threw back the foe, 
but soon lost his life by the treachery of the leader of the Palmyrene 
party in Egypt. 

Tenagino Probus served under Claudius first as pratsts Numi- 
diae (end of 26 8), then as prefect of Egypt, and in that capacity — - 
doubtless in 269 — he chastised the Marmaridae, situated between 
Egypt and Cyrene. From thence he was called to Carthage to quell 
a revolt'. The year must have been nearing its close when he re¬ 
turned with his army to Egypt and then" took to the sea, the 
Gothic pirates having got as far as Cyprus (p, 150). Then, early in 
270, followed his return and his death fighting against Palmyra. 
As at Antioch, so at Alexandria, the coins reflect the new turn 
taken by events on the proclamation of Aurelian. Here again 
appears the portrait of V aballathus as ttuperaiar dux Rofttuxomm 
with the bust of Aurelian on the other side. Here again a com¬ 
promise was proposed and supported by the despatch of the corn- 
Heet in this year to Rome. But at the same time 3 Aurelian was 
proclaiming his resolve to be Ratiiuicr Oriexds. 

1 Majalasxn, p. 299, + (Bonn). C£ A. Graf Schenk v. Stauffenberg, Die 
r&m. Kaisrrgtschkhtt bts Mtiluim, p. 3^9 tq. 

* SMjf. Probus, 9, 1. For another view see A. Stein, in K/io, xxix, 
1936, pp 237 sqq, 

3 On the fret iwue of his own reverse types at Rome as distinct from 
those of Quinollus which continued till then, at latest, the summer of 270. 
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III, THE WEST FROM THE JOINT REIGN OF 
VALERIAN AND GALL IENUS TO THE PROCLA¬ 
MATION OF AURELIAN 

While his father betook himself to the East, Gallienus was 
left with the task of ordering the affairs of the West. It was 
perhaps at this moment that his mother, Egnatia Mariniana, died 
and was consecrated; in her place his wife, Cornelia Sal on in a, 
received the rank of an Augusta. 

Now that the invasion of the Empire by its neighbours, 
Dacian, Sarmatian and, above all, German, had become endemic, 
wars threatened on every hand. It is not possible to determine 
precisely where and in what order the five German wars of 
Gallienus between 254. and 259 ran their course. What is certain 
is that he was constantly and completely engaged in war, prepara¬ 
tions for war and measures of defence against the invasions, and 
must have done much more work at fortification than is directly 
recorded. 

It is clear, however, that he regarded the position in Gaul and 
on the Rhine as the most critical and therefore undertook the 
conduct of war on that front in person, while entrusting to his 
generals the defence of the Danube lands. There, too, there was 
mischief enough. In 254 the Goths were already threatening 
Greece and the Marcomanni drove through Pannonia into 
North Italy; Pannonia had also to suffer in these years from her 
neighbours, the Quadi and lazyges, and could only be defended 
effectively by the settlement within it of a Marcomannic king and 
his tribe. Dacia was sorely harassed by the Carpi, but the title of 
Gallienus, Daclcus Maximus, in 257 points to their defeat. The 
despair of the population of lllyricum at an emperor who would 
not come to their help, broke out durtne the ensuing years in a 
succession of rebellions. 

In order to have yet another representative of the reigning 
house, whose presence might check usurpations if it did nothing 
else, the Emperors early in 256 raised to be Caesar the elder son 
of Gallienus, P. Licinius Cornelius Valertanus. He was still a 
boy, unable to direct wars in person; it is probable, then, that he 
remained chiefly in Rome, He soon died, early in 258, apparently 
from natural causes, whereupon his younger brother, P. Licinius 
Cornelius Saloninus, was at once proclaimed his successor. But 
the difficulties produced by the incessant wars fanned such a 
flame of hatred and desperation, that the government, towards the 
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autumn of 257, no doubt on the initiative of the elder Emperor, 
resumed, the persecution of the Christians and further intensified 
it in the following year (see p. 205 sq,). 

The same year (257) brought with it an important change in 
the government. Gallienus numbered the victories he had won 
under his own auspices and not those of his father, beginning with 
the war against the Alemanni; on issues of Cologne he now 
appears cum exerfeifu) suo*, clearly emphasizing his independent 
command-in-chief. A definite separation of Eastern and Western 
armies must have occurred, probably not unconnected with an 
estrangement between the two rulers that had consequences 
beyond the military sphere. Gallienus now had his hands free to 
carry out the reforms that he desired. It is certain that he now 
called into being his new central cavalry corps, henceforth 
stationed at Milan (see p. at 7). It had soon to be tested in battle 
against Ingenuus. 

The imperial mint of Viminadum was in this year transferred 
to Cologne, where Gallienus mainly resided and directed the 
repulse of the German invasions from the Rhine. Nor did he fail 
to show his energy in the building of fortifications. In fact he did 
his utmost to earn the title o f restitutor GaUtarum that bis issues of 
Cologne give him. Either in 258 or the following year he had to 
leave the Rhine to combat a serious invasion of Italy by the 
Alemanni. With a small army he succeeded in defeating and 
ejecting a greatly superior force, and returned forthwith to 
Germany. 

The next year was one of catastrophes unexampled in Roman 
history. Early in 260 the governor of Numidia successfully 
repulsed a number of attacks by the Bavares and Quint|uegen- 
tanei, in one of which the historian Q, Gargilius Martialis, after 
greatly distinguishing himself, met his death on the field of 
honour 1 . This campaign seems "to mark the end of a series of 
disturbances of longer standing. 

Then, towards the end of Jufy, came the news of the tragedy in 
the East (p. 171 jy,); the whole Empire was in confusion, and 
conditions moved rapidly towards anarchy. But Gallienus kept his 
head, bather and son had from the first been set in opposition by 
fundamental differences of temperament and this had led on, no 
doubt owing to Valerian's failure, to an effective separation of 
East and West in 258. In this moment of peril the benefits of the 
change were realized, Gallienus was able to break the last ties that 
bound him to the policy of his father. The captivity of the elder 
1 Dessau tt94, Cyprian, Ep, 6z, 1 sqq. 
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Augustus was naturally felt as an unprecedented disgrace to the 
Roman name; even the late historians with sen atoriaf sympathies 
record their verdict that it was an ignobilis sertiitus. This was the 
view that Gallienus himself adopted. Far from considering any 
steps for the recovery of his unhappy father 1 * he even went so far 
as to deny, by a kind of damnatio memoriae , any connection with 
his fatal regime. Hitherto the imperial coins of Egypt had in¬ 
variably given Gallienus himself the added name of Valeri anus; 
now all of a sudden this stops®. Salon in us, too, in the short span of 
life yet allotted to him, ceased to be called Valerian us and was 
named Gallienus—at least in such places as Asia Minor 3 , where the 
Emperor’s orders could still reach the officials. Gallienus would 
not even tolerate further mention of the great victories that he had 
himself won under his father's auspices and insisted on the 
numbering of his military successes from the separation of 25S. 
More than this, he prescribed the beginning of a new count of his 
regnal years. This order reached Egypt in early summer 261 
(p- I 73) a nd the new regnal year one was placed besides the old 
year eight 4 . Here the new count was afterwards abandoned, but 
in the West it continued in use 5 . But the reaction against the old 
regime went still further. Gallienus broke with the policy of 
Valerian, who had steadily leaned on the Senate, and, by a polite 
but definite exclusion of the senators from all high commands in 
the army (p. 220), dealt a sore blow to the dignity and status of the 
senatorial career. It is part of the same policy that his colleague 
as comu! ordinarius in 261 was no senator, but a distinguished 
eques, L. Petronius Taurus Volusianus 6 , a man high in hlis con¬ 
fidence, who had already been praefeetus vigilum and Praetorian 
Prefect. The opposition of this man to the mbiks is also reflected 
in the fact that he was not co-opted into the high priestly offices; 
but, in 267—8, he was praefeetus urbi , and protected the inter¬ 
ests of the Emperor during his absence. A further evidence of the 
break with the policy of friendship to the Senate is to be seen in the 

* Lactantius, dt mart. pen. 5, 6. 

4 A. Barb, A urn. Zritschr. 1925, p. 114; Wickert, P. W. j.u. Licmius 
(84), col. 351. 

* Al fbldi, .Viwn. Chrzn, 1929, p. 264} Cohen® V, p. 529, no. 1015 
Mi on net," SuppL n, p. 433, no. 1421 iq. r 

4 H. f* enarderu, Ntamsmatiqme de FEgypt* andenne, it, p. 238 sq. For 
another view see J.G. Milne, Ant. Egypt , iv, 1917, p. 155 sq.\ L. Laffranchi, 
Argyptui. xvii, 1937, pp. 25 

s F.utropiuj ix, 11, 1. So too Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxm, 35; S.H.A. 
Gal}, duo , 19, 5. 

* E. Groag, P.W. t,v. Petronius (73], cols. 1235 tqq. 
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suspension,, soon after the beginning of the sole rule of Gallienus, 
of the bronze coinage with the signature s(enatus) c{omulto\ a 
formal but tenderly cherished symbol of the authority of the 
paires . This bronze coinage had, it is true* lost its meaning 
through the complete devaluation of the double denarius; but 
none the less its disappearance was tantamount to a grave infringe¬ 
ment of the sovereign rights of the Senate (see below, p, 220}. 
From the middle of 261 the revolution in policy was felt in every 
department of life. Its full import is further seen in the complete 
reversal of the imperial policy towards the Christians (p, 206 Jf.). 

This change of direction and organization was carried out 
under the most unfavourable conditions imaginable. Before the 
autumn of :6o was past, two dangerous revolts broke out in 
quick succession in the Danube lands, if the conjecture, that the 
election of Pope Julius followed on the news of the capture of 
Valerian, is correct, the rebellion of Ingenuus also broke out in the 
second half of July, for it was ‘comperta Valerian! clade* 1 that he 
raised the standard of revolt. He was governor of Pannonia, and, 
despite the misgivings of the Empress 2 , enjoyed the confidence of 
Gallienus 3 , Moesia also joined him. lie chose as his residence 
Sirmium in the south of Pannonia, a city that was often to serve as 
imperial headquarters. Not far from it, at Mursa, his troops en¬ 
countered Gallienus as he hastened to the spot. The new cavalry 
corps and its commander, Aureolus, came out of the test with 
dying colours; the Moorish javelin-men, too, had their share in 
the victory that Gallienus gained, Ingenuus was captured as he 
fled and was put to death. 

The Emperor had no wish to punish the’rebels severely 4 ; but 
none the less the rebellion was renewed by the same troops. They 
proclaimed emperor Regalianus, the governor of Upper Pannonia, 
who had a number of old billon coins over struck with his own 
portrait at his improvised mint of Camuntum 5 , Parallel issues 
reveal the fact that he was married to a daughter of an influential 
family of the Senate, Sulpicja Dryaiidlla®. Regalianus probably 
had his adherents also in the Senate. It can be shown that, be¬ 
sides the two legions of Upper Pannonia (X Gemina and XIV 

' Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxm, 2. 

* Petrus Parricius, frag. 162 (Cassius Dio, ei Boissevain m, p. 743). 

* Chrm. min, i, 515, 45 Mommsen. 

* Ammian. Marc, xxi, 16, 10; Perms Patricius, frag. 163 (Cassius Dio, 
cd_ Boissevain nx, p r 743). 

The doubts of B. Sana in Kiw xxx» 1 937 ? PP- 35 1 /ytf. do not appear to 
the present writer to be justified. « See Volume of Platts v, 232, /, i. 
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Gemina), the XIII Gemma (which can hardly have been still at 
its old post in Apulum) and the garrison of Durostorum in Lower 
Moesia were implicated in the revolt. But the reign of Regalianus 
cannot have lasted more than a tew weeks. Gallienus returned in 
haste and made an end of him. 

Meanwhile (in September), Macrianus had broken with Galli- 
enus, had proclaimed his sons emperors and drawn the East to his 
side (p. 172/f.). This was yet another immediate result of the 
catastrophe of Valerian. But the general consternation thus 
produced had further, indirect consequences, just before the end 
of 260 followed a fourth usurpation. M. Cassianius Latinius 
Postumus, who was possibly governor of one or other Germania 1 * , 
had quarrelled with another high officer, Silvanus. Silvanus was 
in Cologne directing the government in the name of the Caesar 
Saloninus (who, capable and attractive, was still quite a boy), 
and even issuing commands to Postumus himself. The quarrel 
was about the booty taken from German invaders, which Postumus 
wished to distribute among his soldiers, but which Silvanus 
sought to have delivered to the court of the Caesar,—probably to 
secure the return of the stolen property to its owners. It is a 
pretty picture of demoralization. Postumus marched on Cologne 
and invested the city. While the siege was still in progress, the 
mint went on striking large gold pieces in the name of Gallienus for 
the New Year of 26 I s and, in defiance, the young Caesar was 
proclaimed Augustus 3 . But not long afterwards the garrison sur¬ 
rendered both the prince and his tutor, and Postumus had them 
put to death. The usurper then succeeded in occupying the passes 
of the Alps 1 * and any thought of crushing him was frustrated by a 
new threat. Macrianus was advancing with an army, 30,000 
strong 3 . Aureolus defeated this force in Pannonia 6 , where 
Gallienus, the persistent absentee, was held responsible for the 
desperate misery of the times and where the garrisons again 
joined this new rival; but the Oriental troops soon abandoned the 
contest and the two Macriani both fell (summer, 261). Meanwhile 
yet another rebellion, the fifth in a few months, had been disposed 
of. A certain Valens, probably proconsul of Achaea 7 , who had 

1 Cf. Petrus Patririus, frag. 165 (Cassius Dio, ed, Boissevain m, p. 743). 

8 See Alfciidt in a forthcoming number of J.R.S. 

* M.-S- v, i,j>, 123, nos, 3, 14. 

1 Petrus Patricias, frag. 165 (Cassius Dio, ed. Boissevain til, p. 743 )* 

6 S.H.A. CalL duo , 2, 6. The number is exaggerated, ib. Trig, tyr. 1 a, 13. 

• Zonarag Jtu, 24 (p. 599): cf. Aifbldi, Berytus v, 1938, 

7 A. Stein, P.W. j.k. Pgiving (82}, col. 261. 
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assumed the purple, met his death at the approach of Macrianus— 
if any conclusion can fairly be drawn from the confused account 
in the August tin History. In 262 the former prefect of Egypt, 
Aemiliamis, spread consternation in Italy by detaining the corn- 
fleet, and had to be removed (p. 173). It is possible that Gal lien us 
pushed forward to Byzantium, to restore order in those regions 
(p- 1 74)- It seems that on this occasion Pannonia, too, was re¬ 
organized; the establishment and undisturbed activity of the 
mint of Siscia from a.d, 262 onwards may count as evidence of 
the fact 1 . Early in autumn at the end of the ninth year of his 
reign, Gallienus was certainly in Rome to celebrate his 'decennatia, 
with a magnificence still attested by an exceptionally rich issue of 
coins. The panic of 260 and the usurpations attendant on it were 
for the moment overcome. 

It was now possible to attempt a reckoning with Postumus 2 . 
In all probability Gallienus took the field against him early in 
263. The passes of the Alps were either already in his hands or, if 
not, were now captured. The first encounter brought defeat, but 
it was followed by a decisive victory. The pursuit of the beaten 
enemy was entrusted to Aureolas, the commander of the new 
corps ot cavalry; but Aureolus was meditating treason and 
allowed Postumus to slip through his fingers. There was a general 
conviction of his guilt; the Emperor alone gave credence to his 
excuses—it was one day to cost him his life. Postumus, escaping, 
succeeded In re-assembling his army—he could call upon large 
bands of free Germans—but suffered a second severe defeat. He 
threw himself into a fortified city in Gaul and was besieged there 
bj the Emperor. Luck again came to his aid, Gallienus was 
seriously wounded by an arrow and was incapacitated from 
directing the operations. He was presumably carried back to 
Rome; the foothills of the Alps in the South of Gaul seem to 
have remained in his hands, or at least the most important 
passes. 

'I he attempt to re-unite the whole of the West in one hand had 
failed, and the failure involved a terrible weakening of the armed 
forces of the Empire. The continuance of the conflict meant that 
a large parr of the troops on both sides was directed inwards, 
whilst the frontier-defence suffered enormously; the district 
along the limes of Raetia and Germany was doomed to perish 
between the rival powers (p. 155). The fasting sense of insecurity 

1 See Alfcldi, Si,da 1. 

s For enddsm of the sources and the details of this war sec Alfoldi, 
Ltituhf J. \um. XL, 1930, pp. 1 tqy. 
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in Gaul itself is attested by countless coin-hoards buried in those 
years, Postumus, who, after his exploits as general in 260, had 
again in 261 to parry a German invasion 1 , must undoubtedly have 
been often compelled to defend himself against such attacks. 
Even his boasted victory’ of 264^ was certainly the outcome of a 
defensive campaign. On the other side, the forces of Gallienus 
were insufficient to provide Dacia, that great advanced bridge¬ 
head of the Danube front, with a full complement of garrisons 
(see p. t 51); even the Danube front itself had to be strengthened 
by settlements of barbarians. Finally, this inner cleavage robbed 
Gallienus of his last chance of ordering the affairs of the East in 
person; to guard against the Persian danger, he was compelled to 
feed the rank growth of Palmyra. 

Postumus did not content himself so exclusively with the 
mastery of his Gallic realm as has been supposed, That he was 
mainly restricted to it was more due to Gallienus than to himself. 
It is true that at his proclamation he protested before his former 
master that his only intention was to protect and prosper Gaul, 
the task assigned him by Gallienus, and that he would shed no 
drop of Roman blood. His coins, too, at the outset speak only of 
the salvation of the Rhine provinces and represent him as 
Res Hsu tor Galii arum and as Hercules of Roman Germany 
{Hercules Deusoniensis). But after the consolidation of his rule in 
the West his ambitions increased out of all measure. He suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing Britain to his side and visited the island in 
person 3 . It has long been known from inscriptions that Spain 
went over to him. After all this, he came to feel himself the 
protector of Roma Asterna, a new Hercules Romanus —as coins 
attest—a n d, indeed, fears of his advance were entertained in 
Italy while Gallienus was lighting against the Goths in 268*. In 
fact, he even succeeded, if only for a short time, in bringing North 
Italy on to his side, as will shortly appear. That Postumus even 
dreamed of ruling the East is shown by his coin-ty pes (continued 
by his successors) with Orient Aitg{usii). His aspirations to 
world-rule are further illustrated by the legend on the reverse, 
Restitutor Orbit, 

To this general attitude the organization of his new State 
corresponds. He certainly set up a new r Senate, because he also 
appointed consuls independently of Rome. He himself held the 
consulship five times,—the fourth time as colleague of his future 

1 Dessau 56*. 1 M.-S, v, ii, pp. 33^ nos * 3 * H - * 5 f 97 * 

3 A. Stein, P.W. i.v. Csssianius, col. 1663 if, 

* Zosimus i, 40, 1. 
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successor Vktorinus 1 * , the fifth time just be tore his death in 269. 
His bronze issues often bear the formula Sonatas) C(Qn$uIto}\ one 
of his senators, as is well known, was Tetdcus, whom he entrusted 
with the governorship of Aquitania and who afterwards sat on his 
throne. He had his own Praetorian Guard, stationed in Trfeves®, 
for he had chosen that city as his residence and adorned it with 
buildings 3 . Here, too, under his care, a new imperial mint was 
established 4 . Both at this mint and at Cologne a precisely regu¬ 
lated coinage in gold was produced, dear evidence of an efficient 
economic administration, while his small change was just as bad 
an inflation-coinage as that of his antagonist. 

What Gallienus was doing in the years from 263—267 is 
unknown. There seems to have been no serious warfare, and the 
effects of that inner consolidation that has been observed in the 
empire of Postutnus were not unfelt on the other side. The epi¬ 
demic of usurpations of 260 had been mastered, and, until the 
new flood of German invasions (in 267), there was a respite that 
made progress possible. These short years, indeed, permitted the 
ripening of that reaction of the ancient spirit, whose very soul 
Gallienus was 5 * * * , a reaction that even found expression in the art 
both of his court and that of Postumus. Under the patronage of 
Gallienus the circle of Neoplatonists that gathered about Plotinus 
succeeded in framing a philosophy suited to an educated man and 
in finding an expression for the political and patriotic necessity 
of polytheism which remained valid to the end of paganism. In 
art, again, the reaction of the classical antique against the modern 
primitivism breaks for a brief momen t of high intensity and signifi¬ 
cance into flower; the observations on aesthetics found in 
Plotinus show how dose must have been the connection between 
the Neoplatonists and this new bloom of art. The whole movement 
had a pronounced Hellenic character; was not the court of Galli¬ 
enus crowded with Greek men of letters? 9 

1 The fact that Pustumus and Vtccorinus were colleagues in the consul¬ 

ship has misled the author of die S.H.A, into regarding Victorious as co- 

regent with Postumus. {Gail, duo 7, t; Trig. iyr. 6, 1-3.) The truth is 

given by Aurelius Victor, Can. xxxm, 9-12; F.utropius ix, 9; cf. Epit. 

xxxiv, 3. The same order of events is reflected in the coins; cf. P. H. Webb 
in M,- 5 . v, ii, p. 324 sq. 

\ C.I.L. *m, 3679; cf. E. Kr tiger, Arch. Atm, 1933, cols. 687^. 

D. Hirschfdd mCXi.xm.p.Stl+b; R.Rau, P.W. j.^.Trevcri, col, 2340. 

1 C.I.L. vi, i641 ; efi G. Elmer, Bonn, yahrh. cxliu , 193S. 

9 See below, p. 131. 

* Alfoldi, Funfunthtiarrzig Jahrt Rom.-Gtrm. Komm. p, 29 and also 
C.I.L. xjv, 534.0 {M. Aar. Hermsgenei, procurator a studies). 
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It was in definite harmony with these cultural endeavours that 
Gallienus strove to lead the masses away from the mystery- 
religions to the cult of Demeter of Eleusis 1 , It was perhaps while 
engaged in measures of detente against the new German peril in 
the Aegean that he journeyed to Athens, allowed himself, like 
Hadrian, to be elected as eponymous archon and received 
initiation at Eleusis. On the aurei of Rome appears at this time 
the solemn religious type that represents Gallienus in the guise of 
Demeter—a combination that strikes the modem mind as 
ridiculous, but that is not so alien from ancient sentiment or 
unfamiliar in the speculation of the mystics and gnostics; it bears 
the name Gallicna Augusta*. The return ot Gallienus to his capital 
was celebrated with extravagant honours — G(entus) P{opvlt) 
R(pmani) ini{ravit) urb(em). 

Apart from this, Gallienus is known to have been occupied 
with the putting of the fleet on to a war basis and with the forti¬ 
fication of the coast cities of Asia Minor. At the new year of 168 
he experienced the joy of seeing his third son Marinianus 
solemnly inaugurate his public career as consul 3 , but in the spring 
he was compelled to hasten to the Balkans to counter an ex¬ 
ceptionally serious Invasion of the Heruli and Goths. He had 
already won a decisive victory at Naissus, when a veritable Job’s 
message called him suddenly back to Italy. 

Aureolus, who had from the first commanded the equites, the 
new "flying army" of Gallienus and was now entrusted with the 
troops of Raeria and other subalpine districts, in order to prevent 
the invasion of Italy by Postumus, now changed sides. He had 
already once, in the previous offensive, frustrated the complete 
success of Gallienus by his ambiguous conduct. The coins, which 
he struck in Milan in the name of Postumus, all glorify the virtues 
of the cavalry under his command, who were the mainstay of his 
rebellion. Gallienus handed over to Marcianus the prosecution of 
the Gothic war (p. 150) and soon appeared in the plain of the Po. 
Aureolus was defeated in a pitched battle near Milan. He 
withdrew into the city and was besieged by Gallienus. While the 
siege was in progress he was proclaimed emperor 4 —-an advance¬ 
ment that was to cost him his life. Meanwhile a conspiracy had 
been formed by the leading personalities in the entourage of 
Gallienus. The Praetorian Prefect Heratlianus, the Emperor s 

1 Alfbldi, tp, At, p. 22. iq. and Zritichr . f. Nwm* xxxvur, 1928, pp. 
174 sqq, 3 Sec Volume of Plate* v, 236, k, 

3 Alioldi, Num. Chron. 1929, p, 266 to. 

* For details see Alfoldi, Zeitschr. /. Num. xxxvu, 1927, pp. 198 sqq. 
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deputy in the chief-command, M. Aurelius Claudius 1 * and L, 
Domitius Aurelianus, the new commander of the cavalry-, were 
the ringleaders of the plot. On a false report of the approach of 
Aureolus with his army the unsuspecting Emperor rushed out 
without helmet and cuirass, to meet him and received the fatal 
thrust. The fact that the siege proceeded without interruption 
after the murder of the Emperor argties strongly for the compli¬ 
city of the whole staff. Great, however, was the indignation of the 
army over the loss of its brilliant commander; it was only the 
secret understanding between the chief officers that made it 
possible to still the storm. To facilitate the prearranged proclama¬ 
tion of Claudius, the story was put abroad that Gal hen us, as he 
lay dying, had solemnly appointed him his successor 3 ; at the same 
time, the State-chest, which in those evji days was always carted 
round with the Emperor, so as to be available at need, paid out 
twenty aurei to each man, the time-honoured method of winning 
over the army 4 5 . Bur the demand of the army that the kindred of 
the dead should be spared came too late. The Senate, bitterly 
offended by its exclusion from the high commands, and the mob 
or Rome, that made Gallienus the scapegoat for all the sorrows of 
his time, murdered his relations and confidants, above all, his 
brother Valerian (consul in 265) and his little son, Marinianus. 
Claudius could do no more than hinder further bloodshed. The 
Senate, however, had to consent to consecrate Gallienus; the 
temper of the army was such as to commend the step to Claudius, 
and the patres y naturally, followed his lead. 

It was in vain that Aureolus now surrendered to Claudius; he 
was at once put to death. All these tragic happenings fell in the 
August of 268 B . It was a piece of good fortune that the new 
emperor was in Northern Italy, for he was thus enabled quickly 

1 Zoslmus t, 40, 2. 

a Zonaras xu, 25 (p. 601); Aurelius Victor, Cuts, xxxm, 21, S.H.A. 
Jurtl. x6, 1—2. 

3 Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxut, 285 Epit. xxxiv, 1; cf, P. Damerau, 
Kaiser Claudius 11 Gethtcus, p. 45. G. Barbieri, Studi Hat. diflat, flats, xr, 
x 934 > PP' 3*9 *??■ 

^ The parallelism of Zosimus t. 4^ tosv Sf trrptiTiwrtav 
t/yovnjvw t)trux*adirwv with S.H.A. Gall, duo 15, 3 sic miliiibus sedatit 
Claudius etc. shows the common source, and makes the narrative of the 
f its credible^ apart trom such hctidouis additions as the meaningless con^ 
demnation of Gallienus 1 memory—tyrsnman mUitari iudiri* in fastos puhlkos 
rtitultTMmir j r 

5 A. Stein, Arch. f. Pap, vti, 1:923, pp, 30 iff. j Wickcrt. ffp. cit, col. 362; 
for another view see Damerau, op. crt. p. ay 
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to bring to action and repel the Alemanni (p, 156)1 w ^o had 
already reached Lake Garda. It is probable that he then went to 
Rome to pay his respects to the Senate and People 1 . Certainly at 
this stage—if not an even earlier one—an alliance was concluded 
between emperor and Senate. After the measures taken by 
Gailienus, there must be some real significance in the reappear¬ 
ance of the type of Gettbu Senatui on issues of Rome with the 
Emperor’s titles at the New Year of 269. The extravagant honours 
paid to Claudius after his death 2 and the choice of his insignificant 
brother by the Senate to succeed him are clear witnesses to a 
strong bond between emperor and Senate. The lost biographical 
history of the emperors, of the middle of the tourth century, 
sought to explain the enthusiasm of the patres by the legendary 
account of the solemn devotion by Claudius of his own life to the 
service of the State, on the model of the heroic sacrifice of the 
Decii 3 . But, in point of fact, that enthusiasm had a far more 
prosaic foundation. 

Claudius had now a splendid opportunity to attack Postumus. 
A little time back, Italy had been exposed to the usurper by the 
adhesion of Aureolus; now Post urn us, in his turn, found his rear 
exposed to Claudius. The fact that he did not come to the assistance 
of Aureolus is indeed remarkable. He was beyond doubt pre¬ 
vented from so doing. For, although it was not till some four or 
five months later that he was able finally to dispose of his rival, 
Ulpius Cornelius Laelianus, the revolt of the latter may well have 
begun earlier. Some idea of this clash of forces is given by the 
fact that the mint of Cologne was still striking a plentiful issue for 
Postumus for the New \ear of 2691 while the legion XXX 
Ulpia of Vetera (Xanten) went over to Laelianus and both Mainz 
and the capital Trfeves, where his coins were struck, also joined 
him 4 , Laelianus was shut up in Mainz and died when the city 
was taken; but Postumus himself, when he denied his barbaric 
troops the satisfaction of sacking the city, had to pay for his 
refusal with his life. It is remarkable that at so appropriate a 
moment the legions of the Rhine did not return to their allegiance 

1 Damerau, Dp. t it. p. 58. Cod. Just, nr, 34., b does not imply char 
Claudius was still in Rome on April 25, 269. 

* Damerau, op. tit. p. Si. 

a Aurelius Victor, Cats, joextv, 3-7; Epit. xxxrv, 3-4. The emphasis on 
the effective consultation of the librt Stbyiiini belongs to the anti-Chnsdati 
polemic of the Senate in the late fourth century, overstressed in the Historic 
jfugusta. 

4 Sec Germania xxi, 1 937, pp. 95 sqq ., where the name of the mint is to be 
corrected. 
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to Claudius, but preferred to set up M. Aurelius Marius and, 
after his death in a few months, M, Piavonius Victorious. 

In Rome, the plan of recalling Gaul to its obedience was for a 
moment debated, but Claudius decided, rightly, that the exter¬ 
mination of the East Germans in Illyricum was a more serious 
duty 1 . So to Illyricum he went. But he thrust into the south of 
Gaul an expeditionary force, commanded by Julius Placidianus, 
who soon afterwards was made Praetorian Prefect. The vexilU- 
ttones and cavalry serving under him maintained their position 
near Grenoble, doubtless in order to facilitate the hoped-for 
advance of Claudius with the main army. They actually succeeded 
In restoring communications with Spain, which, on the evidence 
of inscriptions, acknowledged Claudius. But when Augusto- 
dunum (Au tun), not far to the north, closed its gates and called on 
Claudius for aid, Placidianus could not save the city; after a siege 
of seven months it was forced to surrender at discretion to 
Victorious 3 , By that time Claudius was probably already dead. 

Claudius gained one more decisive victory over the Goths, who 
alter the victory of Gallienus had continued to be hard pressed by 
Marcianus, and then directed the * mopping-up' process from the 
imperial palace in Sirmium, until early in 270 the plague took 
him from the Empire's service. 

The Senate, reawakened to energetic action by the policy of 
Gallienus (p. 183), anticipated the army in its decision. The 
authorities deserve full belief when they tell us that the brother of 
the dead Emperor, M. Aurelius Quintillus, was chosen emperor 
by the Senate. He seems to have been in command or the 
flying column which had to protect North Italy against the 
German invasions. It might be supposed that he went direct to 
Rome, to present himself before the Senate; but he never reached 
the point of distributing the promised largesse to the people of the 
capital, and the actual news of the proclamation of Aurelian found 
him in Aquileia. 

The armies had at first accepted the election of Quintillus, as 
the issues of the mints of Milan, Siscia and Cyzicus show; only 
Palmyra broke away (see p. 179). But he was a very insignificant 
person, entirely unversed in State affairs, and his collapse at the 
first shock proves that he would never have had the energy on his 
own initiative to grasp at the purple. The common soldiers hardly 
knew him and abandoned him the moment that a popular general 
became a candidate for the throne; it was soon revealed, too, that 
the generals could not have backed his proclamation. AU the 

Zonaras xh, 26 (p. 6o.f}. 3 For details see Dintenut, op. cit. pp. 76 ijj." 
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more remarkable in its contrast is the praise of the pro-senatorial 
historians of a later age: ’Unicae moderations vir et civilitatis, 
aequandus fratri vel praeponendus’ 1 ; but even they had to admit 
that owing to the shortness of his reign he did not amount to any¬ 
thing. He was in fact intended to be a tool of the Senate, 

Quintillus was, of course, anxious to win the favour of the 
Danubian troops and, as an Illyrian himself, he had the personi¬ 
fications of the warlike Paitrsaniae placed on his issues of Milan; 
the types of Genius Ulyfjid) and Dacia Felix likewise seem to have 
been prepared for him at the same mint, but never actually 
issued by him. His dependence on the memory of his elder 
brother is shown by his assumption of the name of Claudius; the 
issues in honour of Divas Claudius ( Gothicus) at Milan and Rome 
began in his reign and served the same purpose. 

When Aurelian rose against him iti JHvricum in April 2 70, his 
armies at once abandoned him and he was driven to commit 
suicide, Aurelian spread the report that Claudius had designated 
himself and not his brother as successor 2 and, soon after his 
proclamation, had coins of Divas Claudius struck in Siscia and 
Cyzicus for purposes of propaganda, a clear evidence of the same 
intention. In actual fact Aurelian, and not Quintillus, stood in the 
succession of Claudius as representative of that Fir tits Illyrici that 
was destined to save the Empire. 

IV. THE CHIEF POLITICAL FACTORS 

The general development of the imperial autocracy has been 
described elsewhere (chan, x), but it is here in place to note 
how the consummation of a long process, which was bound to be 
reached in the third century, was hastened by successful or un¬ 
successful usurpations and the violent deaths of emperors. It 
became clear that the Senate could no longer secure stability for 
the throne, and that it must have another foundation than legalistic 
traditions, highly as these continued to be regarded. What was 
first needed was a religious basis, and as Juppiter Optimus 
Maximus became dim, men turned to this or that Eastern God 
temporarily in the ascendant, until at last, under Aurelian, 'Sol 
dominus imperii Romani’ embodied the idea of a unifying deity 
to correspond to the sole earthly ruler of the world (p. 309). 
A dangerous rival to this claim was the equally monarchical and 

1 Eu tropins ct, 12, reflected in S. H. A. Claud. 12, 3 and O rod us im f 23, 2. 

9 Damerau, op. tit. p. go. 
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universal idea of the God of the Christians, Decius and his 
successors had striven to place in the foreground, not the divinity 
of the emperor but the divine power that shielded him, and with 
this came the possibility that the idea of the divine favour might 
remain, but that the pagan gods might give place to the one true 
God. 

It is, however, important to realize that the extraordinary 
emphasis given in these disastrous times to the fabled bliss of the 
Golden Age which the emperor brings with him is closely con¬ 
nected with the struggle of the State against Christianity, This 
becomes at once dear when one considers the overstressing in the 
official propaganda of the blessings conferred by the rests tutor 
Qfbis and by the emperor, as salm generis kumetni^ and to the 
emphatic protests raised in the other camp 1 . The saeculum n§vum 
with all its glories, advertised by the issues of Decius and Gail us 
from Antioch* was, in fact, a pitiful age of disasters; yet, if these 
issues are to be believed, each ephemeral emperor was destined 
to bring in a Golden Age, in which peace eternal reigns; the 
hapless sons of Gallienus must each be the leaders of the new age, 
as H novum lovis intrementum p -, and, during the terrible invasions 
of the end of the reign of Gallienus, ’ubique pax* the coins say 4 . 
The Christians, however, needed to be recalled to the enjoyment 
of this marvellous age of bliss 4 . This doctrinaire creed was, of 
course, a blank contradiction of the hard reality, but there was no 
other redeemer who could be matched against the Christian, 
When, under Gallienus, Augustus is called S deus\ instead of 
" divus\ as before 5 , the meaning is that Augustus really is a god, 
not a dead man, as the Christians say. This theological trans¬ 
figuration of the person of the emperor and, even more so, his 
direct deification, had originally been in sharp conflict with the 
old humanistic conceptions and, above all, with the mentality of 
the Senate, Now, however, the opposition of Christianity made 
the worship of the emperor a part of the policy of the patriotic 
conservatives, and so it remained until paganism had drawn its 
last breath* 

The absolutist Empire never allowed its subjects to share in 
real political or constitutional decisions. At best, complaints 
might be brought before the All-Highest by the Senate in the 

1 Alfdkii* Sitaa, i, 1931. pp. 20 tqq. 

1 Id, Num. Chren. 1929, pp, 266 sqq. 

® Id. Zritickr.f Am xiiviii, 1928, pp. 183 

1 Acts Cjpr . I. (R. Rcjtzenstein, Sitz. d. Had. A had. 1913, no. 14, 
pp. la iff.) 1 See Volume of Plates V, 236, /. 
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Curia or by the masses at the games, in the gentle disguise of a 
formal litany 1 ; decisions were taken in the ‘silentiunT of the 
palace by a court clique. But, as the autocracy still rested, how¬ 
ever much by anachronism, on the fiction of a conferment of 
official competence by the Senate and as this conferment comM 
obviously only happen after the pretender to the throne had 
proved his claim by success, the real choice must first of all be left 
to the free play of forces* Thus the retention of the old political 
forms, with their Republican colour, at the changes of emperor 
left considerable room for the conflict of political forces in the 
Empire*—especially as, in the twenty-four years between the 
deterioration of the situation at the end of the reign of Philip and 
the beginnings of Aurelian, there were some thirty proclamations 
of emperors. 

No separation of these risings into legitimate and illegitimate 
can be made* For from the very first the act by which the 
supreme offices of State were conferred was of minor importance 
when dealing with the candidates backed by the armed forces* 
And, as often as continuity had not been secured by the ad¬ 
vancement of the emperor 1 's real or adoptive son, difficulties in¬ 
evitably arose. Dynastic sentiment, developed by transference of 
this kind, had been strong enough to guarantee the succession by 
fictions of a pious or even of a repellent character (as in the cases 
of Hadrian, Elagabalus and Severus Alexander)—and could 
guarantee it even to children like Gordian III; in our period, too, 
there was still recourse to it 3 . But the storms of the age would not 
permit of the introduction of a sure, dynastic succession* The 
decisions lay with those who carried the sword. Thus the paires 
had been forced to declare Decius a kostis puk/kus^ for only so 
could Philip protect his rear when he marched out against him; 
but the tables were soon turned, and Decius was welcomed with 
an extravagance of delight as ‘optimus princeps p —a Trajan come 
again (p* 166). The same thing happened once more with Callus 
and Aemilianus 3 . Nor had the Senate even to pay for its change of 
tone; its recognition was regarded as a mere formality* Never 
once did the Senate protest when the man whom it had legiti¬ 
mized was killed, but prudently consulted the wishes of his 
successor. The strict ad herence to principle shown by a Senate un¬ 
compromisingly true to Republican tradition in the third century, 
is no more than a fond illusion of the partisans of the Roman 

1 Alfbhfi* Rom T Mitt, xlde* 1934* pp. 79 

1 So Aemilhnus, J&k. dntiwh. frag. 150. (FJI.G\ iv, p, 598.) 

3 Aurelius Victor, C&fi. xxxj* 3. 
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aristocracy of the late Empire, as mirrored with peculiar clarity in 
the Historic Augusta. 

But it would certainly be a grave mistake to deny to the 
Senate of the period under review any kind of political import¬ 
ance. It not only reacted with notable energy against the attempts 
to thrust it aside and appointed emperors of genuine senatorial 
sympathies on other occasions than in 238, but it was able, in ijQ 
and 275, to command even greater authority and consent than 
before, because the anarchy and bloodshed caused by the violent 
changes on the throne had taught the army the useful lesson that 
the maintenance of continuity in the constitution must be shielded 
and respected. Not only did the solemn election of Tacitus fail to 
the lot of the Senate but Quintillus, before him, was the Senate's 
tool. One may even go further and say that the close sympathy 
between the patres and Claudius (p. 191) seems to have had a 
history behind it; not without reason does Orosius 1 say of him: 
‘voluntate senatus sumpsit imperium/ 

Nor must it be forgotten, that the candidates whom the 
soldiers raised to the throne, who, after all, were almost without 
exception senators down to 260, were quite capable of maintain¬ 
ing a completely senatorial programme and temper, as, for 
example, did Decius and Valerian. Most of the other creatures of 
the army, too, were full of expressions of respect and reverence 
for the Senate. Philip in a moment of discouragement wished to 
return his authority to the Senate, though he had not received it 
from them (p. 93). The example of the disaster of Maximinus 
Thrax likewise played its part in putting the tear of the Senate 
into the soldier-emperors. They made all haste after their procla¬ 
mation to make pilgrimage to Rome and to pay their respects to 
the patres. Aemilianus, for example, represented himself as 
executor of the Senate’s will.* When in this age the stamp of 
senatorial authority (s.c.) appears on gold and silver coins where 
the right of issue had from the first been reserved to the emperor, 
as for example, under Callus, Tacitus and the Tetrarchy or when 
under Gallicnus and Claudius in the issues of small change in 
Cyaicus and the sdll unnamed mint in western Asia Minor the four 
proud letters s.p.q.r, are advertised with full official approval, 
the facts tell their own story. 

The contrast between the enhancement of honour and the 
decline of actual power is highly significant of an age in which 
symbolical and abstract values prevailed over reality. In this 
case, for example, the more than ornamental part played by the 
Senate as a supreme authority at the election of Emperors was 
1 th, 23, 1. 8 Zonaras xn, 22 (p. 591). 
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questioned by no one, least of ail by the soldiers of Illyricum, who 
felt themselves to be carrying on the traditions of old Rome; but 
all its other political functions had been completely lost. As a 
constitutional instrument it had been treated with tact and tender¬ 
ness by the emperors from Augustus onwards, but its participation 
in State affairs had been continually whittled down and its functions 
transformed into formalities. Unimpaired, however, stood the 
reputation and influence of its members as governors and generals, 
until Com modus began to have them represented by knights in 
the provinces and a practice, begun as an exception, became the 
rule. Gallicnus excluded senators from the high commands by his 
permanent agentes vices 1 and restricted their employment as civil 
governors; he thus appears in this field, as elsewhere, as completing 
a long process of evolution. It was not the soldier-emperors, it was 
the incapacity of the senators that accelerated the process: ‘ militiae 
labor a nobilissimo quoque pro sordido et inliberali reiciebatur' 2 . 
The permanent state of war called for hard professional soldiers 
at the head of the troops, not spoilt gentlemen of the capital. 

If in spite of this exclusion the Senate still remained something 
more than a relic of ancient glories, the fact must be credited to 
the great landed possessions of the senatorial families, which were 
not so completely ruined by the bankruptcy of the State and by the 
inflation as were the money fortunes of the middle classes. The 
album sanatorium of the late Empire shows an uninterrupted high 
position of many of the great families of the third century. It was 
obviously this economic strength that nerved the Senate to a 
new political effort in defence of Italy and its heritage of culture in 
the fifth and sixth centuries. Even in the crisis of the third 
century it was due to these wealthy lords, that in Rome itself the 
continuity of the traditions of classical art was not broken and that 
important treasures of literary and philosophic humanism were 
handed on to the next age. Again, it is to the reaction of the 
Senate against revolutionary Christianity that the visible quicken¬ 
ing of the old Roman religious sentiment in Rome itself in that 
dark time was due. 8 It was the emperors of genuinely senatorial 
temper, like Dccius and Valerian, who were the natural enemies of 
the Church. 

But it was not to the Senate alone that the emperor was bound 
by the ties of an honoured tradition: the idle mob of the capital 

1 P. Lambrethts, La Compantitn du Shutl ramain, , .(Diss. Palin, i, 8) 
pp. 98 sqq., with references, 

- Pantg. m (xi), ao, t, Cf. also O. Steck, Gtich. du Unttrgangi der 
antPtm fVelt n* pp. 26, 478. 

» A. D. Nock, Har v. ThtoL Rev. xxm, 1930, pp. 251 sqq. 
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must receive the customary tokens of respect and favour. With 
what care the precise scope of imperial generosity in Rome was 
recorded in our period is still shown by the exact list of cwgiaria 
in the Chronographer of a,d, 354. But, under the sole rule of 
Gallicnus (and, simultaneously, under Postumus), the systematic 
count of the benefactions of the Augusti on the coins ceases, 
and the representation of ‘liberalitas’ only continues for a time 
as an empty form, to disappear almost completely after Aurelian, 
The attempt to win the favour of the citizens now recedes 
behind the bid for the support of the soldiers by largitio 1 * . It was 
the abrupt changes on the throne rather than the old importance 
of the capital that still enabled Rome to witness brilliant festivities, 
such as the processions that glorified the advent of the god- 
emperor or the dazzling shows at the periodic imperial festivals. 
The accounts in the Historia Augusta of the pomp and glory 
displayed at the decennalia of Gal lien us may not all be true, but 
thev certainly preserve many genuine characteristics". 

Decius in his day beau tided the capital by his completion and 
dedication of the Thermae of Commodus 3 * ; he may also have 
built a portico 1 and restored the Colosseum 5 . But even then the 
fortification of the City demanded first attention. There is no 
reason to question the statement 6 , that he was busy on plans 
for the fortification of Rome. Any considerable building activity 
was then interrupted by the plague that began under Gallus, by 
the constant absence of the emperors and by financial distress and 
war. The Arch of Gallienus of 262, erected after the custom of the 
age to celebrate the decennalia of the emperor, was a private 
dedication of a simpler character 7 . 

Despite all this, the wars of these decades hastened a change in 
the function of Rome in the State, that had long been preparing. 
Now that the emperor must be near the field of war, permanent 
imperial residences grew up at or behind the front so that Rome 
ceased to be the centre of political life. The free development of 
the conception of the emperor had as its corollary: 'where the 
ruler is, there is Rome.’ Hand in hand with this final loss of 
political privilege went the cry stall ization of the abstract idea of 
the eternal supremacy of Rome, It is no accident that at this very 
moment the idea of the primacy of the Roman Church received 

1 See below, p, 221 sq. 

- A. von Dnmaszewski, Rhein. Mus. lvh, 1902, pp, 510 sm. 

3 G, Costa, Dh, Eptg. u, p. i4Bb. Plainer- Ashby, A Topographical 

Dictionary of Ancient Rome, pp. 525 seftj, 

1 Platner-Ashby, op. cit. p. 421. 5 Ih. p. 6. 

* Aurdius Victor, Coes. Jtauc, l. 1 Planer-Ash by, op. tit. p. 39. 
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its final shape from Cyprian who voiced the idea of the ' Cathedra 
Petri ' 1 \ the guard at this shrine of human culture was already 

being relieved, , , . , 

Beside this decline in power of the old vital centre of the 
world-state stood the rise of the army as a factor in politics. Its 
right to share in the election of the emperor had long been estab¬ 
lished by custom, and it now found vigorous expression m the 
ceremonial of inauguration. But from the time that Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla shortsightedly abandoned the traditional 
reliance on the Senate and proclaimed their dependence on the 
soldiers, it was the temper and will of the army that must prove 
decisive in filling the throne. But as the Italians had long since 
disappeared from the army and the educated classes in the inner 
provinces had likewise ceased to take any serious Dart in its 
recruitment, the word now rested with the sons of the border- 
provinces. What, in (he end, determined their attitude was not 
really the military point of view, but the atmosphere of their 
native lands, their national!ty and the degree in which they were 
permeated by Roman influences. 

A notable r&le was played by the Osrhoenian archers, who from 
the time of Caracalla formed a regular part of the Imperial forces 
(p, 216), The proclamation of the first Uranius under Severus 
Aleicander 2 rested on their support; but, on the other hand, they 
with the other Syrian archers formed a strong backing for the 
Syrian emperors® and lor Philip the Arabian, and, alter the death 
of Severus Alexander, tried to displace the candidate of the 
Pannonians by an emperor of their own (p. 73). When a special 
issue of coinage under Gall us celebrates the chief god of the 
OsrhoSnians Aziz 4 , who was identified with Apollo Pythius, it 
was in honour of this important arm of (he service. 1 he valourof 
the Osrhoenians in 260 in battle with Shapur enables us to realize 
dearly their military, and consequently their political, value. The 
whole career of Odenathus and his family is but one reflection the 
more of the might of these Oriental archers. 

Another important corps d'elite consisted of the Moorish 
javelin-men, who had given open support to the elevation of their 
countryman, Macrinus; and the proclamation of Aemilianus, too, 
a Moor of Girba,® must have stood In some relation to the rising 
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1 an vm, 1 , 9- 

For another view 


1 E, Caspar, Gwhithu des Papsttutni, 1, pp 
* SyntdJus, p. 674 (cd. Bunn). 

4 Alfoldi, yjthdk hnt, ark. drudtva, n.s, xv, p. 22 
see K. Pink, JJ)-d.L in, 1937, p. 1041?. S« Volume1 of Platts v, 234,/. 

8 [Aurelius Victor], Epit. xxXi. 1 (wrongly referred to Callus, cf. von 
Domaszcwiki, Die Datftt dtr i>. Mist. At*g> p. 1 4 j ^ 4 )' 
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reputation of his fellow Moors. The usurpation of the Moorish 
officer, Meroor, under Gallienus and of the Mauretanian Satur- 
ninus under Probus are further practical examples of the same 

thing. , , 

But the armies of the Western provinces took a mucti more 

serious part in the making of emperors in this period. 1 he notion 
of the Historia Augusta , 1 that it was the civilian Gauls (Gallicam, 
Galli) who were the originators of the separate empire of W extern 
Europe* though still deeply" rooted in the historical literature of 
to-day, finds no support in the genuine tradition. The civil 
population of that age was not at all inclined to risk its life for & 
separate Gallic Empire; and it was a Roman and not a Gallic 
programme that Postumus and his successors announced (p. 187). 
But the army, to which they owed their rule, was not disposed to 
leave unguarded the Rhine frontier* which was its home, and to 
fight in distant lands; it was for that reason that it repeatedly 
elected emperors of its own. The bitter results of this separatism 
have already been seen. 

The real decision in the election of emperors lay, from beverus 
onwards, with the Danube army, of lllyro-Celdc stock. From the 
time of Dedus the sons of Illyricum themselves often reach the 
throne, until with Claudius it became the rule for more than a 
century that the emperors shall hail from the Danube countries. 
It was the supreme good fortune of the Empire that this folk was 
completely romanized (vol. xr, pp, 550 Jyy.) and, despite the 
fearAil devastation of its own lands, was resolute to fight for the 
majesty of Rome in all quarters of the Empire. Beginning with 
Decius and continuing down the line of his Pannonian successors* 
the Genius lllyriei is displayed as a new revelation of Roman 
patriotism, Roman virtue and Roman self-sacrifice,—as was only 
just, for it was Illyricum that restored the unity of the Empire. 
This Illyrican supremacy represents at the same time a last 
advance of the West against the preponderance of the East. If 
the Latin language could make itself at home in the East, if the 
Roman conception of the State could take firm root, and if a new 
Rome could be founded there, it was the efforts of the new ruler- 
caste of Illyricum that deserve the credit. This role fell, above all, 
to the Pannonians as can still be recognized, though the Dacian 
regiments played a distinguished part, while Moesians and 
Thracians had their share in the great task of restoration. 

On the other hand it must not be forgotten that the encroach¬ 
ment of army influence on political life involved pernicious con¬ 
sequences. Apart from the fact that the movements of the army 
1 S,H. A GflU. duo, 4, y, Tyr. trig. 3, 3-4, 6, 9; it. 5, z, 5 - 
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in themselves produced severe pressure and serious disturbance in 
the life of the civil population involved, apart, too, from the heavy 
financial burden of the chronic state of war, an original error of 
the Principate had bad results. From the Julian house onwards, at 
every change of emperor gifts of money were made to the troops to 
secure their loyalty and, after 193, these developed into a system¬ 
atic purchase of military fidelity, which contributed largely to¬ 
wards a revolution of economic life (cf. p. 22 0 * The large go 
pieces of Gallienus, with the legend ‘ob fidem reservatam , 
express only too clearly the purpose for which they were issued. 

Such were the forces that determined who should be made 
emperor. But it would be a grave mistake to see their effects m 
isolation. They crossed one another in a hundred different ways. 
Decius, the Pannonian, was the pride of the senatorial party; 
other Illyrians, like Claudius and Quin till us, though plain soldiers 
and not senators themselves, were nevertheless helped on their 
wav to the purple by the complicity, or, it may be, by the direct 
will of the Senate. Valerian, Regalianus* and other men ot 
consular rank owed their elevation to the army, and that same 
army remained unswervingly loyal to the high-bom Gallienus in 
his later years. Nor did the high birth of Gallienus prevent him 
from cutting down the privileges of his senatorial peers. 

The Praetorian Prefects still played their ominous part in the 
rise and fall of emperors, as, for example, Heradianus 111 268. 
But this position was now only exceptionally a step to the throne, 
as earlier with Macrinus, and later with Flonau and juJianus. 
Until the year 260 it was an apple of discord between the sena¬ 
torial governors; after that date one commander of the new 
cavalry corps after another —Aureolus, Aurelian and Probus— 
grasped at the succession. It is easy to understand why Dio¬ 
cletian abolished a position of such dangerous sfrength. 

Yet another force that raised up pretenders by the score or 
brought about their overthrow lay in the psychological mafotse or 
despairing mankind, seeking its redeemers and hurling its scape- 
goats to destruction. The aspirants to the throne showed neither 
scruples nor any sense of responsibility. Decius, the conservative 
senator, cannot*be cleared of this reproach by all the tendencious 
stories of heathen literature (cf. p. 222 below), any more than can 
the other ‘constitutional’ rulers, like Valerian. They were as 
guilty when they clutched at the purple as were tr.e rough soldiers 
who 'rose from the ranks, or the men of the Eastern border-lands. 
In revolt against Gallienus rose his own creatures and familiars, 

' Alfdldi, Zeittthr.f Num. xxxvu, 1917, p, HO. 

a H. Dessau* %€itMhr* f. NurtL jcxu, p. 20 1 Ttf- 
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like In gemma, Postumus, Aureolus, Claudius and Aurelia n—all 
highly-skilled soldiers, or, finally, his father's confidant, Mac- 
rianus. The loyal spirit of an Agrippawas for ever lost. Only very 
slowly was the balance against this wild orgy of personal ambition 
and adventure restored by the sound political sense and earnest 
Roman sentiment of the Illyrian peasants. When after the 
exclusion of the senators, in 260, the officers from the Danube 
countries following the equestrian career came more and more to 
monopolize the highest commands, the election of an emperor was 
gradually restricted to them. 


V. THE STATE AND THE CHURCH 

Soon after his accession Decius took in hand a persecution of 
the Christians. In this there were several stages. First came 
measures against the leaders of the Church, beginning with the 
imprisonment of the Bishop of Rome, who was put to death on 
January 20, 250. There is evidence to show that the persecution 
was pressed more severely in March, but the third stage of more 
decisive action must be placed in June, since the many certificates 
of having made sacrifice to the pagan gods that have been found 
in Egypt were all issued between June 12 and July 15. This 
reflects the carrying through of a new measure providing that all 
subjects of the Empire, from small children to the priests of the 
pagan cults, must be registered as making an offering, and the 
enforcement of this order was controlled by the whole machinery 
of the Roman administration. The penalty for recalcitrancy was 
death, though the magistrates only imposed it where they failed by 
persuasion or threats to secure obedience. The acta of the martyrs 
compiled for the purpose of edification and in a set literary con¬ 
vention do not afford, in general, trustworthy evidence, but there 
is no reason to doubt that the number of those who suffered for 
their faith was large (see below, p. $21). Porphyry, a pitiless 
enemy of Christianity and a well-informed contemporary, declares 
that in the persecutions of the middle of the third century 
thousands were put to death 1 . That a still larger number of 
conjestores were left alive is to be explained, not only by the leniency 
of the magistrates but by the dying down of thepersecution due 
to the Gothic war about the end of the year 250, The firm stand of 
these cottfessores greatly impressed the Christians who had yielded, 
and the organizing skill, political tact, and determination of the 
clergy in the restoration of the Church was a potent factor in 

1 Cf. P. de Labriollc, La riactionpalettMe, p. 285 uf. On the number of 
the martyrs sec P. Allard, Rtv. dei qiustimt hist. n.s. auociv, 1905, pp. 135 sqq. 
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recovery. But it cannot be doubted that the general result might 
have been far different had Decius not met his death in battle and 
had be been able, with iron hand, to persecute not for a year but a 
decade, and leave no breathing-space to the Church. 

It is in place here to consider what motives impelled the 
Emperor to turn executioner. It is true that the Christians were 
exposed to penalties before Decius, if they were denounced, and that 
before his time there had been sporadic persecutions (pp. 515 sqq^ 
654 sqq). The hatred of the mob against Christianity was of old 
standing, and if the Christians saw in the worship of the heathen 
gods the cause of the troubles and evils that beset the world, it 
cannot be doubted that the pagans repaid them in their own coin. 
At the end of Philip's reign Origen could declare that wars, 
famines and plagues were attributed to the increasing number of 
the Christians 1 , and even that the cessation of persecution was 
made responsible for the disorders that followed. The feeling of 
the mob was whipped up by agitators from the lettered classes as 
in Alexandria and elsewhere. Thus there was a widespread 
popular hostility to the Church which might well induce Decius 
to act. It is also not impossible that the Emperor bore in mind 
that the strongest supporters of his predecessor had been the 
Eastern archers, among whom the partly Christian Osrhodnians 
played a leading role. His own power rested on the soldiery from 
lllyricum where Christianity had made hardly any progress. 
Finally, his good relations with the Senate urged him along the 
path of persecution. Thus to other motives may be added the 
general direction of policy that followed his accession. 

It may further be pointed out that the Christian community 
was ever more strongly claiming to be an impertum in impirio. 
Despite the humanity and tolerance of the Roman State, the 
Church was resolute to yield no whit of its ideals in order to obey 
the Roman laws. Thus was removed the possibility of an under¬ 
standing, and the claims of the Church to dominion, illustrated 
by the illusion that certain recent emperors had even been 
Christians, were too high to admit of reconciliation. Immediately 
before the Decian persecution Origen had declared that Christ 
(and therefore also His followers) was stronger than the emperor 
and all his officers, stronger than the Senate and the Roman People*. 
He looked for a day when the heathen cults should disappear and 
loyalty to the sovereign be no longer attested by pagan cult-acts. 
This docs not, he argues, mean anarchy as even the barbarians 
will Jose their savagery through the teaching of the Church. It is 

* lb. 3, 15. 
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thus true of Decius that his opponents prescribed for him in full 
measure the principle of his action 1 . 

Finally, the change that had converted the Principate based on 
Republican and juristic concepts into an absolutism which rested 
on a theological basis made the claim of the emperor to worship 
wholly irreconcilable with the claim of the Christians. In the 
view of the present writer, the offering demanded of the Christians 
by Decius was something other than an expiatory supplication of 
the gods, and its purpose was not to restore the pax dcvrum but to 
attest loyalty to the Emperor, whose reign was assumed to bring 
divinely-ordaincd happiness in which an attempt to deprecate 
disaster had no place (p. 194)* Indeed, to declare the need for 
world-wide offerings to appease the gods would refute the courtly 
insistence on the Golden Age which the ruling emperor was 
supposed to restore to earth. For in this period the sane logic of 
mankind had yielded to such idealizing theories. The primary 
purpose of the offering was the welfare of the emperor and it 
was a matter of subsidiary Importance what god received it; this 
was no innovation but was in the tradition of the Empire 2 . Only 
the precise registration of those who make offerings and the 
certificates were new. Furthermore, the anniversary of Decius’ 
proclamation as emperor fell about the middle of June, and the 
offering ordered about that time (p. 166) may be regarded as the 
traditional expression of loyalty on this occasion. In the early 
Empire, needless to say, such offerings to the Emperor-Saviour 
were spontaneous, and compulsion w*as employed only in the 
absence of goodwill or in times of great danger. But what was 
once offered in gratitude from below was later on commanded 
from above. This test of loyalty, as the sources show, was eagerly 
welcomed by the pagans, who might well regard refusal as a 
denial of the general goodwill to the sovereign inspired by the 
occasion. The idea of the renewal of felicity on earth by the 
Saviour-ruler clashed with the Christian doctrine— 'tempora 
Christian is semper, et nunc vel maxime, non auro sed ferro transi- 
guntur’ 3 . It seems, therefore, that by such action Decius was de¬ 
termined to demand religious ways of expression of loyalty towards 
the emperor, and this is further emphasized by the appearance on 
coins of Decius of the busts of all the consecrated emperors 4 . 

1 I I. Lictzmann, Gesch. dtr alt* Kirch *, u, p. 165. 

* Reasons for this view, which goes beyond the scope of the present 
chapter, are given in KUo, XXXt, 1938, pp. 323 fff- 

* TertullLui, de cuftu fm. n, 13, 6. The direct reference is to women’s 
ornaments, but he plays upon the idea of the imperial Golden Age. 

4 See II, Mattingly in J.R.S. xiv, 1924, p. 9 and Nian, Chrw . 1924, 
pp, 210 iqq ; Volume of Plates v, 236, a~i. 
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Under Deems’ successor, Trebonianus Gailus, there were 
signs of an approaching persecution, but hardly had the new 
emperor decided upon it than he died. Callus, too, began with 
proceedings against the Bishop of Rome, Cornelius, who was 
arrested and banished, as was, soon after, his successor Lucius. 
He too next proceeded with measures against the clergy, but did 
not reach any general persecution 1 . It can be asserted with con¬ 
fidence that Callus did not renew Decius’ order for a universal 
act of sacrifice, and what traces of such an act there are must be 
attributed to the local initiative of a governor 2 . It has been pointed 
out that such an order need not be regarded as exceptional, and 
may, as that of Decius, have been connected with some imperial 
anniversary 3 . It is, thus, at least hazardous to regard Callus as 
having simply continued the policy of his predecessor and his 
death left unrevealed how far he intended to carry his attack upon 

the Church. # 

It was not until 257 that a new persecution was launched, this 
time by Valerian. The bishop Dionysius of Alexandria in laudation 
of Gallienus 4 set himself to find a foil to that emperor as the 
author of the later toleration, and chose for this purpose the rebel 
Maori anus rather than Valerian, who after all was Gallienus father. 
Yet Valerian had been Decius’ chief lieutenant, and it is hardly 
probable that he did not share his hostility to the Church, so that 
it may be conjectured that it was only his pre-octupation with the 
dangers of the Empire that delayed his action. Macrianus' part in 
the persecution may be reduced to his activity as chief finance 
minister (curator summarum ra&Htum), whose administrative 
machinery was involved particularly in the confiscation of Church 
property (p, 207). If then the decision really lay with Valerian, 
the reason for it is not far to seek. August 257 found him with a 
whole series of defeats to his discredit, and he sought to turn 
popular indignation against the Christians and avert it from him¬ 
self. The acta of Cyprian and works of Dionysius of Alexandria 
afford excellent evidence for the character of Valerian's actions. 
The State demands no more than the minimum of obedience, not 
that the Christians should abandon their faith but that they should 
add to it a willingness to respect old-established religious for¬ 
malities. In the words of the governor of Africa—‘qui Romansm 

1 Statements of Cyprian which have been taken to refer to such a persecu¬ 
tion are to be interpreted rather as a call to resistance should it be demanded, 

4 Cyprian, Ep, 58,9; 59 > & . . ’ . . t . , , 

8 The view that there was a general order which took the rorm 01 a 
supplication to Apollo sal u tar is because of the pestilence that had broken out 
is not here accepted, 

4 See Eusebius, Hitt. Red, vu, 10, 2—9 and 22, 12-23* 4' 
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religion em non colunt, debere Roman as caerimonias recogn os- 
cere.' And it was made clear that this recognition is imperative 
because it attests loyalty to the sovereign. The defence of the 
Christians takes up this point—the Christians do not cease to pray 
for the welfare of the emperors, but can only do so to the one true 
God. In the words of Cyprian—- l nullos alios deos novi, nisi 
umira et verum Deum—huic Deo nos Christian! deservimus, 
hunc deprecamur die bus et noctibus—et pro incolumitate 
ipsorum impcratorum’ 1 . 

The persecution began, as under Decius, with the arrest of the 
leading churchmen, but then followed a different course. The 
main body of believers was not called to book, but meetings for 
religious purposes and entry to the cemeteries were forbidden 
under pain 01 death. Around these cemeteries, particularly in the 
Catacombs, workshops and rooms had been formed for the social 
life and administration of the Church, and it was here that in 
Rome the bishop Xystus and his deacons together with many 
clergy and laity were arrested and then put to death. It is sur¬ 
prising that Dionysius of Alexandria and Cyprian, despite their 
manful recalcitrancy, were at first visited only with exile or at 
worst, deportatfa, but their reprieve was short. In a year came a 
new rescript ordering the immediate execution of the clergy; 
highly-placed Christians who dung to their faith suffered con¬ 
fiscation as well as death, while the Christians of the imperial 
household and domains were punished with deportettid 2 . The 
humbler folk, so long as they did not disobey the former edict or 
provoke the magistrates to action, were left untouched. The 
persecution cost many lives and continued till the death of 
Valerian 3 . But, though it lasted three years, it did not overthrow 
the Church. The disciplina Romana, which for centuries had held 
in its grasp the civilized world, could not prevail over the dtviititus 
tradim dtsctplind* of Christianity. Herein was to be the secret of 
victory—in the iron calm and Roman pride with which a Cyprian 
faced death, in the resolution with which the Roman see claimed 
to lead the whole Church amid the terrors of persecution, in the 
unswerving discharge of spiritual duties and the care for the 
oppressed and the poor in dap of constant peril. 

When Valerian was taken prisoner by the Persians, Gal lien us, 
in this as in all else, broke with his father's policy (p. 184 Jf.). His 

1 Acta Cjpr. 1, 2. * Cyprian, Ep 8o, 1, 

3 The news of Valerian’s capture could Jiave been known in Rome by 
July 22, 260 (sec above p. 172). In the East the persecution continued 
somewhat longer rill the fall of Macri anus, cf. Eusebius, Hitt. Red. vn, 10,9. 

1 Cyprian, dt / 'apsis , 5. 
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first decree has not come down to us, but only the Greek transla¬ 
tion of a rescript to the bishops of Egypt 1 in which he extended his 
concessions to that country after the fall of Macrianus (a.d. 261) 
and of Aemilianus (262). The imperial decree which gave freedom 
and security to the Faith and its adherents and restored to the 
communities their places of worship and cemeteries was of funda¬ 
mental importance. Christianity was now pronounced neither 
outside the law nor against the law. When the Emperor acted on a 
petition from the bishops, he admitted that they possessed a legal 
status, and in giving back the property of the Church he con¬ 
firmed the legality of its possession. It is true that his murder was 
followed by a violent reaction, but his action pointed the way to 
the final solution. The organization of the Church was able to 
advance, and in a favourable moment an emperor like Aurelian 
was prepared to admit the competence of the bishops of Rome and 
Italy in an ecclesiastical question (see p. 303). 

When Gallienus decided to end the policy of persecution and 
the tradition it implied, it was not that he failed to recognize the 
danger to the Empire of the Christian movement or that he lacked 
the will and ability to carry through a Roman policy of restoration 
planned by Decius and Valerian. Such a judgment of his capacity 
is the fiction of late historians. The explanation of his action is 
rather that he realized that Christianity could only be cured 
by treatment, not by the knife, and it was his hope that in the anti- 
Christian polemic of Neoplatonism, the outcome of the intellect¬ 
ual circles in which he moved, might be found the antidote that 
was needed to bring about the cure 3 . 

In the short reign of Claudius 11 there are recorded a host of 
martyrdoms. The acta that tell of these are late and not above 
suspicion. But they are not to be wholly set aside, for they are 
concerned with executions in Italy and it was here that the reaction 
against Gallienus was most violent, so that a change of policy 
towards the Christians was to be expected. Claudius, who 
enjoyed the confidence of the Senate, was for that very reason 
inclined to persecution, even though the Gothic war and his own 
death hindered him from taking part in it. Although he and his 
immediate successors did not resume the policy of persecution on 
a large scale, they preferred to ignore Christianity in a hostile 
spirit, rather than to continue Gallienus' real toleration of the 
Church. Yet it was not in their power to undo what he had done 
or to counter its consequences. 

1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl, vn, 13, 

* See A. Alfbldi, FunfuHtl^wan^ig “Jahre Rom.-iScrm, Kemm, pp. 17 sqq. 
See also below, p. 230, 
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VI. THE ARMY AND ITS TRANSFORMATION 

Until the middle of the third century and even for a time 
thereafter, the legions remained the backbone of the Roman army, 
and their number was increased by Septimius Severus (p. 17) 
and, though less notably, by some of his successors 1 . More than 
half the army, to the number of 200,000 men, consisted of 
legionaries, and throughout the century the best of these were 
drafted into the cohorttt praetoriae. The most valiant and warlike 
soldiers of that time were the Illyrians, and these supplied the 
majority of the legionaries, and, after Septimius Severus, of the 
Guard. Their political predominance reflects that of the legions, 
which, as the use of vextliattones became the rule instead of the 
exception, provided the best infantry and a part of the cavalry for 
a new mobile army, so that in the wars of Aurelian and even 
somewhat later the great military creation of Rome still brilliantly 
proved its worth, though indeed it no longer was the sole decisive 
factor. 

Although Septimius Severus confirmed the right of the 
soldiers to a family life and allowed them to lease thz prata iegionis 
(p. 32) it would be a mistake to suppose that thus early the 
legionaries became settlers by compulsion like the barbarians 
who were then planted behind the limites. The Illyrians were, 
indeed, a peasant stock, yet they left their farms to become 
soldiers and fought the battles of the Empire from end to end of 
it, especially in the many campaigns of the middle of the century. 
But before the reforms of Constantine the legionaries, like the 
frontier cavalry, had come to be regarded as peasants tied to their 
farms 2 , and this implies that in the preceding decades the legions 
had been transformed into a settled and hereditary frontier guard. 
The great wars of the middle of the century, the pestilences that 
visited the Empire and the loss of men carried off in the wide- 
spread barbarian invasions had exhausted in the Illyrians the last 
source of rotnauized man-power, so that Constantine no longer 
relied upon them. Further, with the constant withdrawal of the 
best troops to serve in the mobile army, the garrisoning of the 
frontier sank to a secondary role that was entrusted to barbarians 
and semi-barbarians. 

In the period of the great military crisis Rome had to meet 
enemies who had shown superiority in the field, and the need to 
match their methods undermined the tactical supremacy of the 

1 H. M. p. Parker, J.JLS. xxnr. [933, p. if 6, 

* Am. ipig. 1937, no. 232; S. Pau lories, ArchatoL Hsmgarka xx. 
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legion. This was not due to any failure of the Illyrians, who were 
no less suited to maintain the Roman art of war than the Italians 
had been. They were simple peasants, but the fact alone that they 
supplied most of the centurions of the army at this time shows 
that they were well able through years of service to train them¬ 
selves in Roman discipline and skill of manoeuvre, and they were 
inspired by the spirit of Rome (voL xi, pp. 540 jyp.). But the 
countless forced marches of great range were merely hindered by 
the old Roman practice of fortifying camps at the end of each day. 
Caesar had long before realized how hampering the heavy 
legionary armament could be in the face of a nimble and mounted 
enemy 1 , and now, in the third century, the infantry tactics and 
weapons of the legions were clearly shown to be out of date. A 
hint of this may be found in the fact that Macrmus had sought to 
increase the mobility of his troops by taking away their breast¬ 
plates and heavy shields 3 . Further, now that the enemy, both in 
East and West, trusted to long-distance missiles or sudden cavalry 
attacks, the pi/um, which was designed for use against close and 
comparatively immobile masses, lost its effectiveness and disap¬ 
peared in the third century, and with it the short sword, which 
was replaced by the long spatka of the auxiliaries and the German 
enemy, together with the lance 3 . But new equipment, suited to 
the fighting of the time, had already been supplied to other 
formations, as was indeed inevitable now that cavalry was be¬ 
coming more important than infantry. 

As the old tactics lost their hold, discipline naturally declined. 
But more grave was the effect of the disappearance of suitable 
jiersonnel. The level of education began to sink during the third 
century, especially among the officers, where it is more danger¬ 
ous. The exclusion of senators from a military career did more 
harm to the civil service than to the army, but the disappearance 
of the Italian officers of equestrian rank in this period meant an 
irreparable loss, and inevitably lowered the cultural standard of 
the whole hierarchy. Whereas earlier the priadpaiif marked out to 
be centurion had already in the bureaux of his superiors acquired a 
thorough knowledge of all sides of the service and had also proved 
himself in military administration, the army officer in this epoch 
was a mere man of his hands 4 , and in the fourth century often 
an illiterate. 


1 Belt. GalL v, 16,1-4. * Dio Lxxix, 37, 4. 

* P. Coutssin, Lts arm/i ramameSy pp- 47 1 

4 A. von Domaszcwski p Dit Rmtgvrdnung d/s rom. Ht/r/s f p, 42; cf. G, L* 
ChtxsmAn, Tht jtuxtfk 1 of tk/ Raman Imp/rial Army r p. 99, 
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Next come the regular auxilia. In order to understand the later 
development it is important to stress the fact that in the second 
century these had not so wholly lost their national character as 
might be thought. Though Trajan's Column shows many 
auxiliaries in uniform Roman equipment, advantageous as that 
could be, their organization and way of lighting were less assimi¬ 
lated to those of the legions than has been supposed. Such an 
assimilation was hardly possible for the cavalry, which in the 
legion played a subordinate rdle, and it is not an archaism when 
Vegetius* declares that there was a marked difference between 
asxilia and legions—‘alia institute, alius inter eos est usus 
armorum.’ The motley groups of fighters with their special kinds 
of dress and arms that also appear in these reliefs are not all to be 
regarded as ‘irregular’ formations. 

In the second century national peculiarities in the practice of 
war were highly appreciated, 3 and barbarian formations had even 
been made out of roman Usd personnel. To take one instance, the 
ala Ulpia contaricrum avium Romanorttm used the long thrusting 
spear of the Iranians 3 to meet the Quad! who fought in the 
Sarmatian way, and the tactics of the Sarmatians and Alani, 
together with their use of the wedge-formation in attack, were 
practised in the army 4 , and there was even made an ala J Gallorum 
it Paftnonioruttt catafractata for use against these enemies. Hadrian, 
in particular, who had studied the barbarian ways of fighting, will 
not have contented himself with allowing the use of national war- 
cries by the auxilia. This is obvious so far as the numerous cavalry 
regiments and infantry of the Oriental bowmen are concerned; 
nor can Rome have dispensed with the admired dexterity of 
the Batavians, the much-copied cavalry manoeuvres of the 
Spaniards or the skill of the Moorish javelin-men. National 
methods of fighting became even more important in the third 
century. There are new archer formations and an ala nova firma 
miUiaria tatajrattaria in competition with the Parthians and 
Persians. To the variously equipped troops that have been 
mentioned may be added, for instance, the ah of camelry, the 
ciihmet sattatae Hispanorum and other formations, even cavalry® 
armed with the scutum. It is even possible that the half-naked 
Germans on Trajan’s Column were regular troops like those 
cohorts which were disbanded after the rebellion of a.d, 69— 
‘Germanorurn.., nudis corporibus super umeros scuta quatien- 
tttUtt*. 

1 Vegett\i$,df re mifit. i, 2. * Arrian, Tact. 33, 2. * lb. 4,4. 

4 h- +. 3 » 7 » 44 » 1* 1 /ii 4> f * Tacitus, Hi ft. n, 2 a. 
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The practice of filling up the attxilia with recruits from the 
region in which they were stationed militated against the main¬ 
tenance of their national character, but the practice was far from 
uniform. It has been shown that in the third century the Oriental 
bowmen received recruits from their home countries* as also the 
ala nova of cataphracts a . At the beginning of that century the 
cohort III Batavorum milliaria , which had been stationed in 
Pannonia for a long while, still made dedications to its tribal 
goddess Vagdavercustis 1 * 3 , and so must have retained its national 
character. Soldiers' sons joined their fathers' formations and 
thus assisted a continuity of race that must not be underrated. 
However much the auxitia might be romanized, there were 
openings for national characteristics, especially when, as early as 
Hadrian, arose the fixed institution of the Humeri^ which were 
separated off, not because of their alien character but because of 
their special functions in the strategy of that emperor. 

Hadrian’s strategic conception, that is, the police supervision 
and fixing of the frontiers in the unyielding line of a single 
cordon instead of a defensive battle-zone in depth, was inspired by 
high civilizing ideals; but it failed to meet the military needs of 
the Empire and led directly to the collapse of the defence in the 
stern times of the third century. The Roman army was far too 
small to guard the whole line that encircled the world-empire. To 
fill up the gaps Hadrian created the ttumeri as a kind ot militia 
which costless than the troops of the line, were worse equipped 
and not trained to equal efficiency. 

Tor a while these served their purpose and their presence was 
attested on almost all the frontiers, sometimes supported by first- 
line troops. But the peoples within the Empire soon failed to 
supply men to hold the gaps in the defences, the more as inva¬ 
sions,especially those of the Germans, ever more often broke in to it. 
At the same time, the constant elaboration of the defensive lines 
called for more garrison troops. The result was that the late 
second century already saw the first settling of barbarians from with¬ 
out the Empire, who were no longer organized as nttmeri. It was 
still possible to follow the old pattern and place these new settlers 
under officers such as praefecti gentium*, as for example the gens 

1 G. Cantacuztnc, Mui. Beige xxxi, 1927,9.159^,; H. van de Weerd— 
P. Liimbrechts, Laurent Aquincenses, 193^ 

1 P. Goessler, Germania xv, 1931, pp. 10 jqq. 

3 Alfoldi, ‘Pamumia' i, 1935, p. 184. iq. A. W. Byvandc, Mnem. Ser. m, 

vol. V, 1937, P- 320 . 

* IL Cagnat, L'armlt rsmaint <FAfriquP, pp. 203 sqq. 
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Qnstrrvm who have been newly posted under a praepositus in Lower 
Pan non i a at the end of the second century 1 , and the dedititii 
Alexandria™ settled at Walldlim on the Rhine under Severns 
Alexander.® The like control was exercised over the Chatti who at 
the end of the second century were transplanted to the castel/um at 
Zugmantel in the Taunus with their families and goods 3 . In the 
third century, too, the frontier troops were often reinforced by 
prisoners of war and fugitives from enemy countries, but at times 
it became necessary simply to admit a client State within the 
frontier line, as is shown by the settlement under Gallienus of a 
king of the Marcomanni on the limes of Upper Pan non ia. 

The Humeri gained little from this barbarization of the frontier 
garrisons. Despite their entire or partial lack of romamzation 
they were put under Roman commanders and officers 1 , yet the 
soldiers who served in them were not only dedititii and gentiles^ 
but, unlike the other Imperial troops, they did not receive 
citizenship after the completion of their years of service. None the 
less, they became romanized to a considerable extent 6 , and this 
process was assisted by their later recruitment from the inhabitants 
of the part of the front allotted to them. The rise in their status 
(from the Roman point of view) is reflected in the fact that as late 
as the third century several tmmeri were advanced to be cohorts 
and alae. On the other hand the value of the citizenship had so 
fallen that men from Emesa and Palmyra who had become rives 
Romani could be used to form flsfjwm 6 ; even among the gaesati of 
Tongres citizens are found 7 . 

As early as the end of the second century bounties were pro¬ 
vided for those auxiliaries whose sons carried on their trade of 
arms 6 , and in the third this duty was imposed on them. Even 
earlier than the auxilia the soldiers of the numert were tied to the 
soil. It has already been noted how this military peasantry 6 
became barbarized both in and after the ravages of the years of 

1 Ritter! ing, Germania , r, 1917, p. 132, 

1 C.I.L, nil, 6592. E. Fab rid us, Hist. Zeitsthr. xcvtu, 1907,^. 22 iq, 

3 R. von Uslar, Saalhurg-Jafirtmch, vm, 1934, pp. 61 sqq. \ id, AjVsp.xxviii, 
* 935 . PP* i W, Schleiermadier, Germania, xxi,' 1:937, pp* 22 Jf? 

Cf* the German officer Leubaccus at this place, C.LL, Xin t 761 3 a, 

* von Domaszewskij ttp w at pp, 59 Rowell, P,W, mil Numeric co!- 

<336» , 

* E_ Stein* Bfiimfttt md Truppenk^rper^ pp, 236 sqq. 

* J. Carcopino, Syria, vi, 1925, p. 127, xiv, 1933, pp. 20 sqq. ; Rowell, 
tip. cit Col, 133^, 

7 G.LL. xin t 3593. 8 C.i.L xvi, 132 and H, Ncssclhauf, ii>. p_ 11b. 

1 Rostov Svc. attd Bern. Hist pp, 375 jqq* 
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crisis. Under the Tetrarchy it was a matter for congratulation if 
by any means men could be found to continue this service 1 . Their 
fixed settlement and the principle of local defence, to which they 
owed their existence, used up the numtri. They disappear from the 
military system after Diocletian, having either perished or else 
been changed into other formations. The new strategy demanded 
instead of the Hadrianic numtri the revival under another name 
of Trajan’s irregulars. 

The system of the inelastic frontier cordon and the ranging 
along it of the whole military strength of the Empire broke down 
as often as serious attacks were launched upon it. But this second- 
century idea was too deeply rooted in the whole conception of the 
State for it to be abandoned. That would have meant the sacrifice 
of the Roman dement in the frontier provinces, which at that 
time did most to uphold the Empire ana so could not be reduced 
to a mere glacis or field of operations. As early as the second 
century there were efforts to make good the exhaustion of man¬ 
power by the strengthening of the frontier fortifications 11 , and after 
the German and Persian invasions there was fresh activity in 
improving the castelU and building new defences. In this 
Gailienus was as active as Postumus and, later, Diocletian and his 
successors. But though they clung to the traditional method of 
defence the emperors could not evade the demands of a new situa¬ 
tion, If the Empire was to be kept secure, it was necessary to 
return to a grouping of the armies in depth, and the constant 
wars of movement made indispensable an army that was ever 
ready to take the field and was independent of the frontier line. 
These two needs led to the creation of a new mobile army which 
was normally posted at important points behind the frontiers. 
As the new conception of defence prevailed, it conferred increased 
importance on the significant strategic points of Italy, especially 
on Aquileia 8 , Milan 4 and Verona, the two latter receiving under 
the sole rule of Gailienus the name of cohnln GaUUniana on the 
score of the building of new fortifications 6 . The minting of money 
and manufacture of arms were removed to these or other great 
military centres, as also troops including newly organized corps. 

About the middle of the century vextUattonts from Danube 
legions are found in Aquileia*, where they formed a standing 




* A, Caldcrini, Aquileia Romans, 1930, pp. S'Zsqq. 

* CJ.L. xrn, 6763: cf. Ritterling, P.W. sju. Legio, col. 1336; Dessau 
11 HS (a. d . 242). 

6 Dessau 544, 67 30. 


4 von Donusznvski, sp. tit. p. 187. 
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camp. This appears to have been a defensive measure taken by 
Philip, who in other respects also strove to protect North Italy 1 . 
Mobile detachments of the Upper Pannonia legions stationed at 
Aquileia later became regiments of the field-army and were 
transferred to the East*. The commanders of these mobile units 
were called praepcsttits or dux? : thus the dacenafim Aurelius 
Marcell in us, who directed as dux the work on the fortifications of 
Verona in 165, was also the commander of such detachments. 
Vexiilationes of the Eastern legions came to North Italy in con- 
sequence of the victory over Macrianus (p. 185) and when 
Aureoius went over to Postumus in 268, they seem to have been 
detached by the latter to Gau! (possibly against Laclianus), as 
their names appear on the gold struck at Treves by Victorious 4 . 

Gailienus posted mobile troops not only south but north of the 
Alps. Vexillatitmes from Germany and Britain are found at 
Sinnium in Pannonia in the period of his sole rule 5 . At the same 
time, the two legions withdrawn from Dacia (p* 15 1 ) were 
established in Poetovio at the crossing of the Drave, thus barring 
the road that led to Italy®. In like manner a detachment from the 
legions at Albano and Lambaesis was posted at Lychnidus on one 
of the chief roads that lead to Greece". Thus there can be no 
doubt that Gailienus went beyond what had hitherto been 
attempted and devised a far-reaching strategic scheme to break 
the waves of the barbarian invasions. It may be that the vexil- 
}a dunes from Lower Moesia and Pannonia that are hound in 
Dalmatia in the third century belong to the same setting. The 

1 Parker, A History of the Roman fVor/d, p. 156. 

4 Annjpig. iqti, no, 89; Net. dtgn. Or. vn, 7 (= 42), Or. rm, 7 ( — 39}: 
cf. Ritterling, op, at, col. 16S6 sq. The corresponding positions of both 
legions in the Natitsa show, as Ritterling has pointed out, that they originally 
made up a double Formation, They can therefore only be the detachments 
from North Italy. Cf, also Dessau 1332, 

1 C.I.L. vi, 1645. N. Vulid, Spomenii of the Serb. Acad, lxxv. Class n, 
58, 1933, p- 58, no. [76. Cf. also L. dc Rcgibus, Hisiorta EC, 1934, pp. 
+56 sqq. 

* r. H. Webb, M.-S. V, ii, pp. 386 sqq.\ cf. Ritterling, op. at. cols. 1344. 
J375. For other views see J. de Witte, Rev, num, 1884, pp, 293 sqq. i A. 
Blanchet, Mm. Beige, xxm, 1 923, pp, 169 sqq. and Rev, num, 1 933, p. 328 , 
Sir C. Oman, .Vnat, Chren, 1924. pp, 53 sqq.-, H. Mattingly, Trans. Int. 
Num. Congr, 1936, pp, 21 + sqq. 

* Dessau 546; cf, C.I.L. in, p. 2328 1S *. 

* B. Sari a, Strena Rttlkiana, pp. 149 sqq. Further literature is given in 
AI fold). Die Gotenbevtegmgen 1 aid die Aufgake der Prtnviz Dacien, sec above, 
p, 138 n. 1, 

* Valid, of. tit,-, for another view, Sana, KHo, xxx, 1937, pp. 35a sqq. 
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troops on this mobile footing were of course used also in offensive 
operations, as for instance the advance to Southern Gaul under 
Claudius II. 

Some emperors after GalUenus may have regarded this separat¬ 
ing off of mobile troop3 as a transitory innovation, but he can 
hardly have done so, At all events, the continuous state of war 
often prevented the vexillaiiones from returning to their parent 
legions on the frontier, and what began as exceptional continued 
till it was confirmed in the definitive new organization of Dio¬ 
cletian and Constantine when the detachments became legiottes 
tomitatenses otpala^me in the mobile army (p. 398) 1 . The general 
rule of having two legions in each province, to which Severus and 
Caracal la gave effect, brought it about that these legionary 
vexttlationes appear in pairs as a combined unit; this practice, also 
applied tactically, remained an essential part of the late Roman 
army organization. 

Whereas this system was defensive in motive and was still half 
based on the infantry of the old order, the frequent wars of 
movement caused cavalry to come more into favour. It is true 
that at the beginning of the century it was firmly and widely held 
that the strength of the Roman army lay in its infantry and close 
fighting with spears, whereas the Parthians were distinguished by 
their cavalry and long-range archery 2 . As late as 238 Maximinus 
drew up his army for battle with the square of legions and 
auxilia as its main strength. But even the cavalry had come to 
play a more decisive role than his ardre de ba tattle would suggest. 

The Moorish javelin-men with their small shields, riding bare¬ 
backed, had already become famous in Trajan’s wars, and in the 
third century from Caracal la onwards they once more came to the 
front®. Under Macrinus or Eiagabalus they are commanded by a 
tribune of the Praetorian Guard 4 ; being thus regarded as elite 
troops, they can hardly have been reduced to the grade of nttmeri 
but remained irregular formations. Under Macrinus they were 
effective against the Parthians 9 and in combination with the 
Oriental archers they contributed greatly to the successes of 
Severus Alexander and Maximinus against the Germans of the 
Rhine. The former brought large forces of them to the West®, 

1 E. Fabric!us, tit. p. 28, 1 Henxlian IV, 10, 3 

a Dio lxxix, 32, 1 (p. 440, Boise vain). 

* C.LL. viii, 20,9961 elf. Rittcrling, op, eit. col. 1327. 

5 Herodian iv, 15, 1. 

• Herodian vr, 8} vn, 2, 1—2; vm, I, 2-3} Zotiaras xn, 15 fp. 573); 
S.H.A. Max. dm 2, 7-9. 
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Philip’s defeat of the Carpi was due to their impetuous attack, and 
then they appear with Valerian against the Persians, though at the 
same time GalUenus used a Moorish corps against lngenuus. 
Finally, they fought with success against Palmyra under Aurelian 

(p. 3 ° 3 )- , , . 

The other important specialist troops of this period, the 

Oriental archers, seem to have been mainly cavalry, armed with 
the most dreaded weapon of antiquity, the composite bow of the 
Iranian and Turkish nomads 1 . The best archer regiments after 
Caracaila’s annexation of their country were the Osrhoenians. 
Caracal I a used them against the Germans, probably as irregulars 11 , 
and so too Severus Alexander and Maximinus; they distinguished 
themselves in the war against Shapur. Finally, the heavy cavalry 
of the Iranians, with their long spears and armour both for man 
and horse 3 , were used in the Roman army especially after the 
increasing conflicts with Persia, in which, indeed, the enemy, too, 
were driven to adopt Roman tactics 4 . Orientals were used as 
catafractarii because of their long familiarity with this kind of 
fighting 6 . 

Such were the new kinds of troops which were at GalUenus* 
disposal when he decided to break with tradition and bring 
cavalry into the Foreground instead of infantry. But it is signifi¬ 
cant that he did not rely primarily on these when he organized 
mounted regiments on a new model®. Doubtless he realized the 
danger to the State if he placed this ne w instrument of war in the 
hands of the Moors and Orientals, and so he had recourse to the 
unexhausted man-power of Dalmatia and created the equites 
Dalmatae. Since, after this army had been disbanded, the 
Narnia Dignitatem always mentions the equites Mauris the equites 
promoti and equites scutarii with the Dalmatian regiments, it is 
fairly certain that GalUenus grouped them together, converting 
into new corps if elite the Moorish javelin-men, and also the con¬ 
centrated legionary cavalry (premoll)' and the scutarii, who must 

1 J. Werner anil fC. Static, Germania xvn, 1933, pp. 110 and 289. This 
bow is described in Ammiart. Marc. xxii, 8, 37. 

a C.l.L. xi, 304: but see Dessau 2540, where ii * numeral Hssrotnsrum' is 
mentioned. 

* See voL x, p. 61, vol. Xr, p. 1 r 9 sq. Volume of Plates iv, 26A and v, 
150, Cf. F. Alrhcim, Epochun derrem. Gesehichtt u, p, 198 sq. 

* Herodian m, 4, 9. 

4 Goesslcr, op. fit. pp, 8 sqq. 

* Cednenus, p. 454 (Bonn): cf. RiSterling, Feitfchr. fur O. Hirsehfrlds60. 
Gekurtstag, pp. 345 tqq, 

T Rif ter ling, op. fit. p, 348. 
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have used a distinctive way of fighting. This far-reaching re¬ 
organization was made in a.d. 258 (p. 182). The coin-issues show 
that the official designation of this whole cavalry force was simply 
ifiities and that it was posted at Milan under Gallienus, as also 
under Aurelian 1 , At the decexxalia of Gallienus it is put on a par 
with the Praetorian Guard, and this shows that it was a real house¬ 
hold corps under the direct command of the emperor. From this 
time onwards its commander was the most powerful subject of the 
Empire, though only of equestrian rank. Claudius seems to 
have held this post after the rebellion of Aureolus 2 , and this 
agrees with the fact that he is described as second only to the 
emperor. After him Aurelian and then Probus (who was called 
Equitius) used this position as a jumping-off place to the throne. 

It is important to observe that this cavalry army acted as a 
unit wholly independent of the infantry: thus it won the victories 
over In genu us and Macrianus. But even later this separation 
continued, as in 269 against the Goths, where friction between the 
two arms almost led to a serious disaster. Here, too, the Dalma¬ 
tians did much to secure victory, as later in the Eastern wars of 
Aurelian. In the battles before Antioch and near Emesa the 
equites played their independent role. Once the cavalry army had 
so brilliantly proved its worth, and while so much remained for it 
to do, Aurelian can hardly have broken it up and distributed its 
units over the East, It is more probable that this was done by 
Diocletian 3 , to destroy the central political importance of their 
commander. At some time before a.d. 293 the name ‘oexUlationes^ 
which had been used of legions of the mobile army 4 , was trans¬ 
ferred to mounted detachments 5 , which may be regarded as 
being parts of the cavalry army. Diocletian also restored the con¬ 
nection of the promoti with the legion, but this only lasted for a 
time! 6 . 

After Gallienus Aurelian doubtless did much for the re¬ 
organization of the army, 11 see ms, he strengthened the attafractarii, 
who are also called clibaxarii. For on the Arch of Galerius at 

1 Alfcldi, Zihithr. /Hr Num. XXXVII, 19*7, pp. 198 Sift}, 

1 Zona his XII, 26 (p, 604). 

3 von Domaszewiki, ff^estd. Zeitschr. xxi, 19OZ. p. 188 j id, DHt 
Ratigerdnung, p, iqz, none 1. For another view Ritterling, op.dt. 

t So late as 169; see Dessau 569 'vtxillatiOHfS isdqut equilti. C./.L 
vui, 9045, 9047 do not refer to these. Cf, Carcopiuu, Syria vi, 1925, P* I 4 I ■ 

6 Cod, Just, x, 55, 3: cf E, Stein op. cit. 1, p. 92, n. i* Parker, J.R.S. 

ms, 1933* p- 188. ^ 

• R. Grossc, Rem. AdilitdrgeSthichU p. 3^» M* Besnicr, L‘ Empire 
rom . p. 190, n. 189, 
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Salonica the emperor's bodyguards wear the scale-armour of the 
cataphracts 1 and the conical helmet {Spangenhelm) typical of the 
Iranians, which was then inherited by the Germans of the middle 
ages. Their standards are the Iranian dracanes —serpents dying 
and hissing with the gaping jaws of a wild animal. These may have 
been used before by the Thracian auxiliaries 3 and were employed 
in manoeuvres to mark enemy positions 3 , but they had earlier 
been regarded as foreign and barbarian 4 . It may be taken as 
certain that this Persian equipment had established itself before 
GalcHus' victories and no emperor had had so much to do with 
enemy cataphracts as Aureliam He had, indeed, discovered the 
right tactics and weapons to use against them (p. 303 jy.), but he 
doubtless learned to respect the eiibattarii of Zenobia and intro¬ 
duced such regiments into his army on a large scale. 

Another innovation with far-reaching consequences has been 
attributed to Aurelian®. He apparently formed attxilia of Vandals, 
Juthungi and Alemanni, and this meant a quite new access of 
Germans to the army. There are now found wholly non-Roman 
formations, as even earlier a cuneus Frisiorum in Britain. But the 
new German auxilia also kept their ancient national standards, 
shield-devices and dress, which, as ever more Germans were 
enrolled, spread so quickly that by the early period of Constantine 
they became regular in the whole army 4 . As early as the Tetrarchy 
the emperor himself wore even in peace time the long; trousers, 
the once despised bracae of the Celts and Germans. It is probable 
that before the century ended the customs of the German warriors, 
as the raising on a shield and the crowning with a torque, appeared 
at the proclamation of the emperors. All this did not happen 
suddenly and without precedent. Caracalla created a privileged 
elite force of Germans, the leaner which lasted on, it may be as a 

S ecial kind of bodyguard 7 . Germans had done this service to 
e first emperors and the third-century rulers from Caracalla 

5 fvec Volume of Plates v, 150, b, 

■ Because they are carried by Thracian horseman-gods; cf, D. Tudor, 
Epfum. Denar, vii, 1937, pp. 209, 217. 
a Arrian, Tact. 35, 2 sq, 

* For the literature concerned with these standards see J L DnbiaS, 
Tram, Int. Xian. Csxgr. 1936, pp, 169 sqq, arid F. Sarre, Kite m, 1903, 
P- 359 - The mention of the draewui in S.H.A. Ga/I. duo 8, 6 is an addi tion 
by die compiler. For another view see von Dumaszewskl, Rhein ; Mus lvii 
1902, p, 513 10. 

4 Cf. Th, Mommsen, Gej, Sehriftett vi, p, 282 tq* 
l Alfoldi, GtrTmrnia xtx, 1935, pp. 324 sqq. 

’ Dio LXXnc, 6, 4 (p, 4og RoEssevain). 
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certainly had German bodyguards. The reliefs of the Arch of 
Galerius show these as typical. 

But the emperors of the third century, though they could not 
do without this excellent lighting material, strove as far as possible 
to keep the Germans in a subordinate position, as half-free 
tolutti or third-line soldiers in the numeri or at least attached to 
other troops under Roman supervision. It may be that it was 
Philip, in whose reign recruits were already notably scarce, who 
first admitted them to the regular auxtUn. Claudius certainly did 
so. But the wearing down of the Empire's own resources is 
shown by the handing over of part of the Upper Pannonian limes 
to a German prince under Gatlienus or the alliance in the same 
period with German kings on the Rhine outside the frontier. 
The contingents bought from the Germans under the cloak ot a 
jaedus gradually became indispensable, No hesitation was felt 
about enlisting great numbers of irregulars from free Germany. 
This had been the practice of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, as of 
Caracalla, Maximinus and Pupienus. It was followed by Gallienus 
on the Rhine and after him by Postumus. By keeping these 
irregulars it was possible to isolate these alien elements and in 
fact the Germans did not come to the front politically in this 
period because their isolation was effective. But this procedure 
meant that the Empire's gold was constantly drained away. And 
as the troops of the line were used up, the irregulars became ever 
more predominant and finally became regulars. The world was 
upside-down. Yet the guiding of the increasing hood of Ger¬ 
mans in the army into Roman channels marks an achievement 
of the third-century emperors. 

The great changes in the army were reflected in its hierarchy 
and it was Gallienus who made the decisive alterations in its 
organization. There is one institution which seems to date from 
the beginning of his reign, which was to lead to important de¬ 
velopments, that of the protemres divini lateris. The model for 
these may have been the sontatophylakes of the Hellenistic Kings 
{vol, vi 1, p. 9). The Hellenistic ideas that underlay the autocracy 
were salient in this period, and Gallienus, though he showered 
distinctions on the Germans, still excluded them from the regular 
service of the State. This suggests that the first institution ot the 
prvteefores is to be distinguished from its later development in 
which the direct personal relation of the proteetores dome slid to the 
monarch became tinged with the idea of loyal retainership familiar 
to the getmanized officers of the court. Another sign of the 
change in the position of the proteetores is to be seen in the fact that 
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at first the name marked a distinction reserved for the tribunes of 
the Praetorian Guard, the prefects of the legions and the com¬ 
manders of the mobile units, whereas later it was applied to the 
whole body of centurions 1 . The essential feature of the institution 
was residence at the Imperial camp as a kind of training as staif- 
officers (p. 378). 

Gallienus* exclusion of senators from military service had im¬ 
portant consequences. The creation of so eminent a position as that 
of the general of the new cavalry army foreshadowed the office of 
mapsur militum under Constantine. This general, and no less the 
army-commanders in the provinces, the praefecti legioms 1 and the 
praepoiitt or duces of the vcx:llattones were tquites (p, 377). But the 
equestrian order was no longer the old social class of Rome and 
the Italians. Even under the early Empire centurions had been 
promoted to this rank and Septimius Sevents granted all under- 
officers the privilege of wearing the gold ring which was the badge 
of the equestrian order (p. 16). This process continued, and 
Gallienus bestowed this rank on the sons of prtmipaUi and cen¬ 
turions at their birth. 4 

As this development broke down the old class-distinctions, so 
the new strategy deprived Rome of its central importance in 
favour of the Imperial headquarters. To these were also removed 
the arms-factories 1 and the decentralization of coining worked in 
the same direction. In this, too, Gallienus broke with tradition. 
But the army not only lost its connection with the capital but was 
wholly divorced from old ideas of the State. It no longer stood 
for the Roman citizen body, and had no feeling for ancient pre¬ 
rogatives, but depended simply on the will of the monarch. This 
personal attachment to the Imperator had also much to do with 
the change that came over the economic life of the Empire. 

The Roman denarius had for centuries possessed a value based 
not on State regulation but on its intrinsic worth, and though since 
Nero its silver content imperceptibly decreased, it was the founda¬ 
tion of the prosperity of the Antonine period. But in the reign of 
Septimius Severus the debasement of the currency was already so 
advanced that either it must be checked or account must be taken 
of its consequences. Severus adopted the second alternative. He 

1 E. Stein, op. cit. I, p, 81 tq. The literature of this subject is to be found 
here and in Schenk von Stauffenbcrg, Die Wtlt ah Geschichtt, 1, 1935, 
p. 81 sq. n. 24. 

1 Grasse, op. dt. pp, 3 L. de Regibus, op, cit. pp. 451 S qq. 

4 von Donuszewski, Du Ranggrdmtng, pp, 34, +2 S q. t 54, 61, 80 sqq. 

* 16, pp. 25, +6, 109. 
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allowed the process to continue, but was able to compensate the 
soldiers, apart from an increase in their jay, by granting them the 
benefits of a new taxation in kind, the a/txma 1 . This new levy 
bore hardly on the provincials and induced a far-reaching system 
of requisitions. From Septimius Severus onwards the silver 
content of the currency fell though gradually, until in the 
lamentable conditions of a.d, 253 Valerian and GalUenus found 
themselves forced to resort to a more drastic debasement of the 
currency to get money for the State, and after the catastrophe of 
260 the denarius was rapidly replaced by a silver-washed copper 
coinage. At the same time the imperial authority attached an 
arbitrary value to this inflation-currency, and compelled its ac¬ 
ceptance at this rate; now that the value of money was fixed by 
authority, not by the free play of economic forces, the foundations 
of the old individual form of life were destroyed. But while no 
effort was made to do more for the silver currency than regulate 
the inflation-money, gold was issued and put into currency by a 
new method. By substituting increases or pay- for military dis¬ 
tinctions and developing the abuse of presents in gold Severus had 
inaugurated a process that was to have far-reaching effects. Apart 
from the facts that from his reign onwards the normal issues of 
gold were ever more often made to coincide with the periodic 
Imperial celebrations and that the gold reserve more regularly 
moved about with the imperial court and camp, there now further 
developed a peculiar system for the distribution of the gold coins 
(which never lost their full metal content). This change is best 
seen in the money struck for presents. These gifts became es¬ 
pecially common since the reign of Hadrian and usually consisted 
in the second century of bronze pieces of no intrinsic value but 
well fitted by their high artistic execution to be presented to 
highly placed personages on great occasions. After Severus the 
‘medallions* suited to the taste of a cultivated upper class were 
gradually replaced by large gold pieces, which, in striking contrast 
to the poverty of the time, had become by the period of the 
Tetrarchy heavy lumps of gold. Their types displayed with 
growing emphasis their connection with the Imperial festivals. 

These largesses, which were no longer designed for the 
citizens but for the soldiers, served not only to secure their loyalty 
but called forth the traditional religious and emotional expression 
of it. It was not undisguised bribery, but was allied with offerings 

1 D. van Berchem, Mbit. He la Sue. not. Hes <mtiquairet He France, LXXX, 
1937 * W- 

2 von Domas'icwskj, Setts HeiH, yahrb, x, igot, pp. a30 sqq. 
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and solemnities as was demanded by the spirit of the age. *Liber- 
alitas praesfcmtissimorum imperatorum expunge bat ur in castris, 
miiitcs Uuireati adibant,' writes TertuJlian 1 . This development of 
the system of presents gained a new impetus as the old conception 
of money died ont in the second half of the third century. While 
the compulsory acceptance of the inflation-money and the growing 
contribution in kind deprived the civil population of money of 
intrinsic value, the soldiers were provided for not only by payments 
in kind but by the presents that accompanied the Imperial 
festivals, a process whereby the minister of finance became a 
comes sacrarum largitionum. 

Despite all this, whoever would make the soldiers alone re¬ 
sponsible for this development, should not forget how these men 
served the Empire with their lives. The millions of Italian and 
other citizens of the towns merely looked on at the wars, and had 
no desire to put themselves in peril for their country. They pre¬ 
ferred to endure the crushing burden of taxation and the oppres¬ 
sion of the autocracy. 

VII. THE EMPERORS 

First the picture, or rather caricature, presented by the 
ancient authorities must be considered. Of Decius there is no 
contemporary tradition apart from the Church Fathers, like 
Cyprian, who knew him only as tyrannies ferode ns. For Lac tan bus, 
this persecutor of the Faith is an cxsecrabile animal. The Byzantine 
tradition presents a view that looks like a direct answer to such 
slanders. That convinced heathen, Zosimus, maintains that he 
ruled most admirably and won all his battles. Again, in the story 
told by the late Greek sources of his accession, the same tendency 
is revealed: the intention is to clear him of the charge of usurpa¬ 
tion. Actually, he had already been months in Illyricum, and had 
certainly got rid of the partisans of Pacatianus, when his revolt 
began; he could not therefore have been forced to assume the 
purple by those same soldiers, in dread of punishment. Nor does it 
appear to the present writer to be true that he intended to lay aside 
the purple, but that the evil, distrustful Philip would not credit his 
intention-. That would be to attribute to this man of iron a course 
of conduct actually followed a century later by the soft and servile 
Vetranio, or, before him, by the feeble Tetrkus. Decius knew 
that the purple on his shoulders meant empire or death—in that 
knowledge he acted. The same tendency is even more crudely 

1 dt corona i, l. 1 See, however, p. 93 iq. 
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exaggerated m that pamphlet against Christianity, the Historic 
Augusta. For it Decius is the ideal champion of the old! Roman 
position, an embodiment of true Roman virtues. But what is 
beyond all doubt is that the Senate always regarded him as flesh 
of its flesh and that his heroic death finally silenced all criticism in 
these circles and so prepared the way for his later transfiguration. 
To excuse the terrible disaster that befell this defender of the old 
national religion and morality the sources on which our Byzantine 
authorities depend sought a scapegoat to bear the guilt. They 
found one in the successor of Decius, the witness of his fail— 
Trebonianus Gallus. The treachery ofGallus, as alleged by our 
authorities, is an absurd invention. What was left for him to do, 
when all was lost, but to bow to the inevitable and let the Goths 
go their way ? 

Of the unhappy Valerian the heathen sources, truthfully 
enough, have almost nothing good to report; the Christians load 
him with abuse. But the Historia Augusta t in its hatred for the 
Christians, excels itself and makes this wretched figure a national 
hero. The whole vita Valeriani is a reply to Lactantius, who says 
of this persecutor—‘deus novo ac singular! poenae genere 
adfecit.. ., Etiam hoc access it ad poenam, quod cum (ilium haberet 
imperatorem, captivitatis suae tamen ac servitutis extremae non 
invenit ultorem, nec omnino repetitus cstV Forged letters are 
quoted to prove the contrary, and the biographies that follow 
Valerian’s in this pitiful production swarm with praises of the 
persecutor. All this has no relation to reality. 

Never were the historical features of an emperor so distorted as 
were those of Gallienus, Even in his lifetime, when despairing 
humanity demanded the causes of the fearful blows of fate, the 
short-sighted naturally sought to lay the hlame on the man who 
held the rudder of State. Embitterment of this kind helped many 
an adventurer to rise against him. Then, when this malaise of the 
mind had been mastered, the resentment of the Senate against 
him grew' ever fiercer. It was in vain that the army tried to repress 
the Senate’s fury after his murder; ‘patres. , .stimulabat proprii 
ordinis contumelia. 1 The fact that so few edicts from the sole 
reign of Gallienus are preserved in the law books of Justinian 
compared with the rather ample material from his joint reign 
with his father shows that the patres might tolerate the shame 
brought on the State by the father, but could never forgive 
their own humiliation by the son. A generation later, it is true, 
a panegyrist could still debate whether the instability of the 
1 dt mart. pets. 5, 1; 5, 5. 
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Roman State under him came from ‘incuria re rum* or 'quadam 
mdinatione fatorum 1 ,* but the attitude of the I^irin writers was so 
completely determined by the views of the senatorial circles that 
the unjust verdict became ever more exaggerated as time went 
on. This state of mind is represented bv the author of the lost 
biographical history of the emperors on which our later chronicles 
and compendia depend. He found in the sound tradition much 
that was favourable to Gallienus, and so he endeavoured to in¬ 
tegrate and harmonize its self-contradictory verdict in a manner 
very natural to ancient thought. From the poems of Solon 
onwards we find recurring in ancient literature the ethical dogma 
that good fortune and prosperity bring men to destruction— 
'mutant secundae res animus,’ The Greeks themselves estab¬ 
lished the formal type of the tyrant, who, after good beginnings, 
*secun dissolution’ is progressively corrupted; even an Alexander 
could not escape such reproaches from moralists. The theme was 
in due course inherited by the Romans, and the anonymous 
historian naturally followed this scheme in calumniating Gallienus. 
But the arbitrariness of his method is soon betrayed by the actual 
sequence of the events, which he forces into this artificial pro¬ 
gression from good to evil 1 . 

There is a second literary' motif that plays a part with our 
anonymous writer in his blackening of the character of Gallienus 
—that of the growing effeminacy of the luxurious tyrant; it 
passed into the Cues ares of Julian and rises in the Historia Augusta 
to a veritable medley of ancient commonplaces; Gallienus has 
here become serdidmimusfeminarum amninrs*. There is yet a third 
tendency that starts with our anonymous historian: in contrast to 
Gallienus he eulogizes his opponents, in particular Odenathus 
and Postumus, who brought salvation where the profligate failed. 
That is why the chapter on the thirty tyrants is spun out in so 
romantic a style in the Historia Augusta. 

In the Greek writers, on the contrary, we find only the 
favourable portrait of a humane and illustrious prince. Even 
if this may represent no more than the devotion of cultured 
Hellenists, such as Dexippus, Porphyry, Callinicus and Longinus, 
the popularity of Gallienus among the lower social circles of the 
East is still echoed in the fantastic stories told by Malalas. in the 
Christian literature of his own age Gallienus was greeted with high 

i Pattrg. viii (v), 10, i ufl.', cf, ib. vi (vn), i, a on the soiuta ft prrdha 
disdplina of tll.it time, 

‘ For details sec Alfrildi, Die Gottnknvegangrtt > etc. 

1 See Alfdldi, Ztkjchr, f Sum, 3EEtrai # 19*8, pp + sfj. 
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praises, or even with formal panegyrics. But this note grew 
fainter when emperors followed who had become Christians 
themseJves and thus could easily overtrump the good will shown 
by Gallienus* St Ambrose, for example, already takes his full 
share in condemning him. The great historian of later Rome, 
Ammianus Marcel I in us, found on the one hand the verdict; 
'neque Gallieni tiagitia, dum urbes eruut, occultari queant, et, 
quisque pessimus erit, par similisque semper ipsi habebitur’ 1 ; 
on the other, the praise of the Greeks, lie took over the rer- 
proaches 3 but also admitted, albeit with some embarrassment, 
the favourable judgments —in one case, indeed, vrhere the 
Greek authority is still preserved 3 . Now that the research of 
recent years has cleared the memory of Galileans of this coating 
of calumny, it can be seen that, this apart, the really weak sides 
of the man had been completely forgotten, even his natural failings 
can hardly be discerned. 

The same senatorial reaction that created this dark picture tried 
to acquit Gal lien us 1 successor, Claudius, of participation in his 
murder (p. 190) and to surround him with an atmosphere of 
glory and light. Even his insignificant and shortlived brother 
received the meed of unstinted appreciation. 

Let us now see what the facts in their turn have to say. The 
tradition that survives from late antiquity would suggest that the 
emperors in these decades had the power to do good or evil, as 
their own natures dictated, to act of their own tree will. But, in 
reality, the path they trod depended on a long and varied series of 
premisses. In all departments of life it may be observed how 
a secular evolution set the seal on that great crisis of the 
Empire, and how the new shape that things now took had had 
a long preparation behind it. A few examples must here 
suffice. 

The development of art is particularly revealing for the history 
of civilized States. Here it is possible to trace very dearly the long 
lines of connection between the early and late Imperial period. 
For instance one can deter mine the road by which the chief 
characteristic of kte Roman-medieval painting, the gold back¬ 
ground, was unobtrusively led up to through centuries 4 . The 
change of style in relief-sculpture has revealed how, as early as the 
second century, the inability to create new' compositions resulted 

1 Aurdius Victor* tiWj. xxxm, 29, 

1 xxi* i bj, 9; xxiti* 5, 3* xxx, 8 P B + 

J xxi, 1 6, 10. C£ Zonaras xu, 25 (p. 602), 

4 F. Bodaayh Arch. £ rirsit& 9 1932/3, pp, 197 sqy f 
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in the old scenes becoming over-crowded by the addition of new 
figures. This process means the disappearance of the background, 
and perspective loses its raison d’etre. This “anarchy of forms 
reaches its climax in this period 1 , while at the same time economic 
stress crushes the great sarcophagus workshops in Rome, 1 he 
approaching new order of things can do no more than bring in a 
primitively schematic form of composition, and the exhaustion of 
the power of composition is followed, about a,d, 300, by the disap¬ 
pearance of technical virtuosity. Rut the art of portraiture shows, 
with peculiar clearness, that during the regression of the organic¬ 
ally conceived portrait to a lifeless schematic generalizing like¬ 
ness, there suddenly, about £60, appears a violent recoil to the 
classical. Since this reaction is found not only in Italy but simul¬ 
taneously in the realm of Postumus, it is clear that it is widely 
based, and that, though the rulers might favour it and guide it to 
maturity, they did not initiate it s . 

Much light is thrown on these progressive changes of orienta¬ 
tion by the unbroken sequence of the history of the monetary 
devaluation. This showsclearly that about £60 the manipulation of 
the silver content of the douhle denarius that had been going on 
for two centuries, accelerated and led to its complete destruction. 
Here again it is instructive to draw the parallels between the 
course of this process in the regions governed by Postumus and by 
Gallienus, as it demonstrates an essential similarity that did not 
depend on those two personalities. The career of this debased money 
is precisely similar in both areas; at about the same time it sank, 
on one side and the other, to be a mere copper piece, coated with 
silver. The only difference is that the inflation in Gaul brought 
with it a great outburst of private coinage (of a rude and barbarous 
character), intended to exploit for itself, instead of for the State, 
the difference between nominal and metal value. In the lands 
governed by Gallienus this mischief was successfully averted, 
except in Rome, where from £68 to £70 similar abuses flourished 
though on a more modest scale. On the other hand, Postumus 
continued to turn out his aurei at the normal weight, whereas the 
procurator of the mint of Rome let the weight of the gold coins 
fall so low, that in many issues they were disks as thin as paper. 
In other mints, on the contrary, order reigned in this field even 
under Gallienus. But the corruption now established was 

1 H. U. von Schoenebeck, RSm. Mitt, li, 1936, p. 256. 

1 AJfoLdi, Ftittfwdzwattzig Jakre R$m.-Germ. Komm. pp. 35 iqq. \ G. 
Rodcnwaldc, Arth. An%, 1931, cols. 318 sqq. and J.D.A.I. li, 1936, pp. 
82 iqq. 
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terrible: despite the iron hand of Aurelian each issue of small 
change can be seen, for a century and a half, to be diminished in 
size in a few months, and there is no pause in the reforms that 
simply establish, under old or new titles and denominations, some 
normal weight for these coins. 

It is possible, again, by following the changes in the representa¬ 
tion of the monarch, to discern the earlier foundations on which 
the autocratic constitution was based. Step by step we can trace 
the process by which the old emphasis on organic function gives 
way to the new stress on outward form. Here again it becomes 
evident that the transition was actually made in this epoch of 
crisis, and that Diocletian and Constantine only gave dear 
definition to what was already accomplished. The displacement of 
the civil princeps by the military d&minus is unmasked and seen as 
the production of a very long process of evolution, 

t he centrifugal tendencies that found expression in the rise of 
usurpers and undoubtedly slowly prepared the way for the later 
separation of East and West, had likewise a course of develop^ 
ment proper to them. Not only does the need of a second ruler 
grow more acute and his competence come more and more to be 
associated with a division of territory 1 . Under Philip and 
Aurelian appear administrators of the East as retffir Qrien/i r, 
praefeettis Qrientis% Valerian had already his own Praetorian 
Prefect in the East and, as early as 258* the armies of East and 
West were separated—if only for a time. The new capitals of 
the Tetrarchy (Nicomedia and Antioch, on the one hand, Milan, 
Treves and Sirmium, on the other) justified themselves in practice 
as early as our period. In contrast to all this, the process of the 
complete unification of religion -1 , of politics, administration, poli¬ 
tical economy, etc. is at least as oldr it begins to mature about 
the middle of the third century. 

Military developments tell the same story, and it has been made 
clear that the invasions of the Germans were only a secondary 
result of this weakening* Like a human body that is ageing, the 
mighty organism of the Empire sank into a feverish condition, 
marked by that acceleration of the course of events that has been 
observed, and followed by heavy blows from every side. The move¬ 
ments of the army, famine and devastation brought on that fearful 
plague that raged from Gall us to the death of Claudius and con¬ 
tributed largely, with the wars, towards the destruction of such 

fc See E. Kdrucmann, Doppflprinxip^t md Rtkkstntftihmg* 

3 See the works of F, Cumotitj cf. also W, Weber ? Du f nhittlkhimg 

dir rtiigi&sm Wilt {Prohlttni dir Spdtantike, 1930 ), 
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roman i zed elements as might have had in them the power to 
survive 1 . 

There was often no scope for any really free initiative on the 
part of the rulers. To take, for example, the laws of the period, one 
finds nothing but regulations to alleviate the time's distress or the 
enforcement of compulsory rules, no independent legislation. The 
a dm inistration likewise was turned from its normal functioning by 
wars, requisitioning, or persecutions of the Christians. New 
milestones often reflect no lively activity in road-making, but 
simply advertise loyalty' in the face of the constant pronuncia- 
mentos 2 . But it is no accident that Gallienus after 160 found 
himself obliged wholly to abandon road-making. Money and 
labour alike were monopolized by the wars. 

But, despite limits set by the trend of things, the life and pros¬ 
perity of millions still depended on whether the Emperor won or 
lost his battles, whether he adopted the necessary measures or not 
at a crisis: the part played by the individual must not be under¬ 
estimated. The activity of rhe ruler was, indeed, at this time 
confined to the few main problems of existence 3 . Apart from 
Gallienus the emperors were no more than military adventurers, 
the rebels of yesterday. Yet, finding themselves faced by tasks 
that transcended normal human capacity, they lived at the highest 
tension and speed only to die, for the most part, by the sword. 

In judging the achievements of the emperors, must be con¬ 
sidered only those chief actors who had a real historical role and 
mission. 

Decius was a native of Southern Pannonia. But he is not to be 
confused with his successors, who sprang from that province and 
were simple soldiers. His family had certainly owned great 
possessions; his wife came of a distinguished Italian family. Not 
only did he pass through the normal senatorial career, hut he 
rose to its highest dignities, he was consul and City Prefect. His 
administration was not successful: rivals rose against him in Gaul, 
Rome and the East. As a general he was a failure—a failure that 
made possible and provoked the terrible invasions by the Germans. 

1 Zosimus 1,26, 2537,3; Zonaras xir, 21 (p. 590); Aurelius Victor, Cats. 
xxx, 2; xxxiii, 55 S.FLA. Gall, dm 5, 5; Eusebius, Hitt. Ecd. vir, 21,1 lyy,; 
Johann. Am. frag. 151 (FJI.G. iv, p, 598); Cramer, Anted, n, p. 2895 
Cctirenus 1, p. 452, 14 sqq, (Bonn]’, Jerome, Chrm.p. 219, 4 rjy. Helm; 
Orostus vii, 2i, 5; *2, 2-3; 27, 10; JonWs, Getica, xtx, 104, m.; Fita 
Cy£r. 9; Cyprian, dt marl. 14, 16; ad Dtmttr. 5, 10; K, Pink, AW 
Ztftsirhr, 1936, p. 25. H. Oppcrmann, Piaisns Lthtn, p. 55 sq. 

1 H. Nesselhauf, Go-mama xxi, 1937, p. 175. 

* See the anecdote in Zona ras xu, 27 {p. 606). 
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His attacks on the Church were not such as to break ite power, 
but only to shed blood and create mischief. And yet his whole 
activity shows his iron hardness, still seen in his portraits 1 . In 
his campaign against the Christians, in his persistence after his 
failures against Kniva, in his heroic death, the same abundant 
energy is revealed. It was not without good reason that he was 
named 'reparator disciplinae militarist His extraordinary force of 
will, his sincere loyalty to the Senate and his death on the Held of 
honour have transfigured his person and ensured the vigorous 
survival of his conception of Roman conservatism and of his 
political methods. His reliance on the Illyrians, as representatives 
of a constructive patriotism, was justified by the Future. 

Trebonianus Gallus came of an old Etruscan family of Perusia 
and, as governor of Lower Moesia, was assisted by accident to the 
throne. His slackness must have been in part responsible for the 
ill-success of the campaigns of Decius after whose death he seems 
(to judge by what Dexippus tells us) to have taken no serious 
steps to check the German invasions. His listless reign contri¬ 
buted largely to mature the ill results of the disaster of Abrittus. 
Nor did the revolt of Acmilianus have any other result. 

It was a further misfortune for the Empire that Valerian was 
now able to seize the throne. He had already (in 2^3) had a 
brilliant career; in 238 he had been a notable defender of the 
Senate and, later, as confidant of Decius, had taken a share in 
administration at Rome during his absence. His rule was 
generally acclaimed with hi^h hopes. At the beginning he did 
indeed strive to restore order and it seems that he really was a 
good administrator; the whole management of the persecution of 
the Christians suggests the skilful politician. It is probable enough 
th at history would have had much good to say of him, had his 
feeble hands held the reins of power in a time blessed with peace. 
But the ageing Emperor was quite unequal to those military tasks 
that faced him. For eight years in the East he had no triumphs to 
chronicle save over the Christiana,—against Germans and 
Persians he was too irresolute and weak; in the end, his own 
hesitancy and impotence betrayed him into the hands of Shapur. 

His antithesis—and the contrast grew more and more pro¬ 
nounced—b to be seen in his son Gallienus. At the age of about 35 
Gallienus was raised by the Senate to the rank of Augustus at his 
father’s request. But his greatness was first seen when he 
succeeded in mastering the chaos that followed on his father’s 
captivity. Nor did he stop there: with sure hand he gripped the 
1 See Volume of Plates v, 186, d. 
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mechanism of State and society, to carry through those essential 
reforms that secured their continuance. Though himself of high 
birth he had the courage to make a clearance of the desidia of the 
senators. It was no accident that the Pannonians, who till had 
been obstinately disloyal to him, thenceforward served him 
faithfully to the grave and after; he opened up to them the road 
to the highest positions. Even earlier than this began his far- 
reaching re-organization of the army, in which like a pioneer he 
showed the way for the future. With unerring insight he chose out 
and promoted the great generals of the next age. At the same 
time he deliberately furthered the reaction that was setting in to 
defend the ancient culture. As for the Christians, his intention was 
to fight them with the weapons of enlightenment; in Rome, 
Athens and Syria philosophers and men of letters are encouraged 
by him to work to this end. Art turns back, if only for a 
moment, from its modern primitivism to the classical tradition 
of the Antoni ne period. 

He had certainly enjoyed a good education. His amazing 
energy and readiness, which was acclaimed as 'alacritas August!,’ 
carried him again and again over a succession of terrible blows 
and alarms to a swift and right decision. It was the same 
elasticity and energy that made him leap up and rush out, when 
his murderers lured him out on the pretext that the enemy 
were at hand. His achievements as general were above the 
ordinary. For seven years he beat back the attacks of the Germans 
of the Rhine; he repelled the hordes of Alemanni from Italy 
and checked the Hcruli and Goths in 268. He overcame his own 
talented but disloyal generals, such as Postumus and Aureolus, 
and also In genu us and Regal ianus. 

In chivalrous fashion he challenged Postumus to a duel, so that, 
instead of thousands, only one of the two should fall, ' I am no 
gladiator' is the answer of Postumus. But Gallicnus could not be 
as merciless as his successors, the soldiers, who ruled 'manu ad 
ferrum' (p, 297). He called a halt to the massacre of the Christians, 
Ever benevolent and ready to help, he never repulsed a petitioner; 
he even forgave those who little deserved it 1 . Yet this leniency 
had its evil consequences; such as the abuses of the motfetarii In 
Rome. His dearly loved wife, SaSonina, the patroness of Plotinus, 
accompanied him wherever he went. Even up to the death of her 
husband she was with him in his camp, 

Augustus was his model. But, just as the artistic reaction of his 

1 Zonaras xir, 25 {p. 602); Petrus Patricius frag. 163 (Cassius Dio, 
ed. Boissevain, in, p. 743). 
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age failed to achieve the imitation of Augustan art and could 
get no farther back than the baroque of the Antonina, so did the 
spirit of the Rome of Augustus at which he aimed end in the 
Hellenic patriotism of those Greek men of letters who based 
themselves on ideas current in the second century. Amidst 
bloodshed and dissolution he sighed for the glories of the older 
days: Athens was his Mecca. His contemporaries did not under¬ 
stand him. His kindred and friends were butchered when he tell. 
Even before his death misfortune had ever attended him, But 
through a crisis of supreme terror he ensured the continuity of the 
development of the Empire. He is no type, like the rest, no mere 
representative of a kind, but an individual. Between Hadrian and 
Julian he stands as a pillar of Greek culture, which thanks to him 
still exerts its influence on us. like Caesar and Augustus, like 
Trajan and Hadrian, like Diocletian and Constantine, Deems 
and he form a pair of oppositeSj who together point the way to the 
future. As Diocletian returned to the principles of Decius, so did 
Constantine realize the ideas of Gatlienus 5 even it unconsciously 
drawing the same consequences from a more advanced stage of 
the historical development. 

Claudius, whose heroic qualities were highly esteemed by 
Gallienus and whose career was advanced under him up^ to the 
supreme command of the cqttius, already belongs with his 
successors to those great soldiers of lllyricum, who with unpre¬ 
cedented energy won back the peace and unity of the Empire. 
His supreme achievement was the final repulse of the Gothic 
onslaught in 268, after chequered fighting. This simple, but in¬ 
telligent and experienced, man had no time in his short period of 
rule to display any ideas of his own. His co-operation with the 
Senate alone indicates to us a general direction in his policy. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE EMPIRE 

I. GOVERNING TENDENCIES 

T he first century of our era witnessed a definitely high level 
of economic prosperity, made possible by exceptionally 
favourable conditions (see vol. x, chap. xni). Within the frame¬ 
work of the Empire, embracing vast territories in which peace 
was established and communications were secure, it was possible 
for a bourgeoisie to come into being whose chief interests were 
economic, which maintained a form of economy resting on the old 
city culture and characterized by individualism and private enter¬ 
prise, and which reaped all the benefits inherent in such a system. 
The State deliberately encouraged this activity of the bourgeoisie, 
both indirectly through government protection and its liberal 
economic policy, which guaranteed freedom of action andan organic 
growth on the lines of 'iaisstx jaire t Ittissez aller' and directly 
through measures encouraging economic activity. In fact, the State 
did all in its power to facilitate an increase in the numbers of the 
bourgeois population and of the cities throughout the Empire. 
In consequence, the productive economic centres became more 
numerous, and under conditions of free competition economic 
activity itself advanced, and achieved, on occasion, forms of large- 
scale production which approximated to monopoly'. The large 
number of separate economic centres within a world-wide Empire 
in which busy highways bound the whole together resulted in a 
marked interdependence between the various parts of the Empire, 
and also between the Empire and foreign countries. Regions 
of primary production (raw materials) on one side, and regions 
where the processing of raw materials was systematically or¬ 
ganized on the other, with different kinds of economic specializa¬ 
tion at different centres, led to a lively reciprocal interchange and 
interpenetration, which, in their turn, caused a high degree of pro¬ 
sperity especially in the cities. There was thus a vigorous, if limited, 
economic development—limited both by an ultimately agrarian 
character and by a capitalism whose nature was non-progressive. 
These limits had been fixed by the decentralization that began 
as early as the first century' of our era, by the difficulties inherent 
in the problem of labour resources, by the permanently unstable 
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character of non-agrarian economy owing to the inadequate de¬ 
velopment of large-scale credit institutions, and also by the outflow 
into foreign lands of precious metals in large quantities, and, to 
some extent, by the first beginnings of State-socialism, which 
slowly gain a footing during the first century. 

The economy of the second and third centuries is the continuous 
organic development of the features observed in the first, including 
both the actively progressive and the retarding elements. 

There was further advance especially in the liberal economic 
system, based on private enterprise, and rooted in city-bourgeois 
culture. This development is connected with the fact that external 
conditions remained constant. Indeed, the field open to economic 
enterprise actually grew larger towards the close of the first cen¬ 
tury and during the second. New territories in Britain, on the 
eastern bank of the Rhine, on the lower Danube and beyond that 
river (Dacia), in Asia Minor (in the direction of Commagene 
and Armenia) were annexed. The line ol the Euphrates was 
reached and crossed, Transjordania and Arabia Petraea were 
incorporated in the Empire, and the frontier in north-west 
Africa u?as advanced southwards* Moreover, in other regions, 
where direct occupation was not attempted, the Empire was 
suzerain, as in the Bosporus (Crimea), and in Palmyra, where 
Raman troops were stationed in the second century to guard the 
interests of Rome, For a time this extended empire was still 
mostfv at peacej and its communications secure. The numerous 
colonial wars of the period] one of whose effects was in fact to 
extend the sphere of economic activity, caused no particular dis¬ 
turbance, nor did the minor and occasional political complications. 
The elaborate system of communications was enlarged as new 
territory was occupied, old and new roads were maintained, 
improved, and extended, as the numerous milestones show. Gar* 
risons protected the key-points on the lines of communication, 
police-troops guarded travellers by land, river, and sea. Tter 
conditurn per feras gentes, quo facile ab usque Pontico mari in 
Galfiam permeatur 1 are the words used of Trajan’s achievement 
in the field of foreign policy 1 , and it was Trajan, in all probability, 
who created the Red Sea Fleet. Nomad tribes on the borders of 
Africa and T ransjordania were induced to settledown and so become 
peaceable. Thus the imperial coinage, and writers such as Dto 
Chrysostom or Aelius Aristides could repeatedly celebrate the 
world peace, and its effects on economic life and well-being, and 


1 Aurelius Victor, Cats, xm* 3. 
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Aristides is not far from the truth when (in his encomium of 
Rome, delivered in 156) he declares that ‘every Greek and 
barbarian can easily travel to whatever destination he chooses, 
and that neither the Cilician Gates nor the tracks of the desert 
need make him afraid l .' 

Moreover, the long peace continued not only beyond the frontiers 
but also within the Empire and thus maintained, especially under 
the ‘constitutional monarchy,’ the social and economic position of 
the bourgeoisie. For economic policy remained liberal, It we pass 
over the normal State-socialist element and the normal intervention 
of the State for purposes of control (see p. 255 J?.), such as are to be 
found under the most liberal regimes, and if we disregard the special 
position of the emperor, who as the private owner of domains and 
of large-scale concerns manufacturing bricks and textiles, occu¬ 
pied an intermediate position, the old basic principle that the 
chief economic unit was not the State but the individual remained 
for the time being true, and was applied mutatis mutandis even in 
Egypt Free trade prevailed in actual fact, as what custom dues 
there were did not hamper commerce. The State indirectly pro¬ 
tected, and directly encouraged, economic progress. 

The reasons for the expansion of the Empire were not wholly 
military, but partly economic. Just as the possibilities of exploitation 
had been among the motives behind the Nubian and Arabian ex¬ 
peditions of Augustus and the occupation, of Noricum, so now 
British lead and tin, Dacian gold, and the rich land in Africa, in 
the Decumates agri, and in the Wctterau, drew' the Romans on. 
Commercial interests had their say in the incorporation of Trans- 
jordania and Arabia Petraea, in the conversion of Doura into a 
fortress (by L. Verus), and even in the rivalry with Parthia, The 
Roman garrisons which were posted to protect Olbia, Chcr- 
sonesus, and Palmyra were designed largely to further a com¬ 
mercial policy. The construction of several roads or canals in 
Egypt, in the approaches to the Caspian, in Bithynia, in Africa, 
and in Britain were inspired by the same motive. In this connec¬ 
tion Trajan's canal Unking the Nile and the Red Sea is very im¬ 
portant; and the improvement in harbour facilities (another 
reform with which Trajan is specially connected), and the creation 
of a fleet on the Red Sea have also a background of economic 
policy. The circumnavigation of the Black Sea by Arrian acting 
under Hadrian’s orders continues the earlier series of similar 

1 xxvi e, 100. Cf. I Tenants, «dv. Haer. iv, 46, 3-, Pi-Aristides xxxv k, 
37 (a.d. 247. see above, p. 88 tq.) w 
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exploratory voyages* When the Chinese general Pan Ch'ao, as 
Chinese annals tell us, dispatched agents in a,d, 97 on a mission 
of exploration from Turkestan to Tacts’ in* (though this venture 
met with no success), and when, conversely, Marcus Aurelius sent 
a mission, starting in all probability from Ctesiphon, to China 
which arrived there in 166 a , it was once again commercial policy 
which inspired these efforts. 

With the government adopting this attitude, the bourgeois 
population could, and necessarily would, grow in numbers in the 
regions already available. And in districts freshly opened to ex¬ 
ploitation a new bourgeoisie came into being consisting of 
immigrant foreigners or of members of the indigenous population 
who acquired Mediterranean culture, Urbanization advanced in 
Gaul, Germany, Britain, the Danubian regions, including Dacia 
and Thrace, and also in Spain and Africa. Even Egypt received 
a city in due form (Antinoopolls); and the bourgeois of the 
Egyptian metropoleis , among whom we must reckon the land¬ 
owning veterans, only became important in the second century, 
when, after the re-partition of the great ousiai of the magnates in 
the second half of the first century (vol. x, p. 293), still more of 
them found a livelihood as larmers and landowners. Vespasian, 
Trajan, and Hadrian, influenced in part by the recruiting pro¬ 
blem, namely the difficulty of securing adequate enlistmentin Italy, 
strongly encouraged this development. It is at least clear that the 
power of assimilation possessed by the Graeco-Roman city-culture 
was not weakened until the time of Hadrian, and in some cases not 
even after him, though the bourgeois population never formed the 
majority, which was always and unquestionably composed of 
workers on the land. Thus while the increase in the number of cities 
meant a further rise in consumption and in the demands resulting 
from city-culture, the increase in the numbers of the bourgeois 
population meant an extension of economic activity and of an 
order that was capitalistic in method. Again, primitive forms of 
economy which were based on hunting, pasturage and unorganized 
corn-growing, gave place to systematic agriculture and horticul¬ 
ture and the production of wine and oil. The vine was cultivated 
more and more on the Moselle and in the Wetterau, the olive in 

1 See above, p, 104, and the translation in F. Hirth, China and the Raman 
Orient , pp. 39 anti +1, c£ pp. 214 sqq. and 175 . Which part of the Roman 
world isTa-ts’in is in dispute. Perhaps Syria. For theldenti ficuion with South 
Arabia see A. Herrmann, Die Verkthrivcege ar wixhen China , Indien, und 
Rem um 100 n. Cftr. p. 8 . 

* See Hontgmami in P.W., s.v. Ctesiphon, Suppl. iv, col. 1111. 
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Africa* and both in Transjordania, also, in old-established agri¬ 
cultural regions such as Egypt- Barren districts were brought 
under cultivation by the institution of emphyteusis. Also the army 
played its part by the development of the territories it garrisoned, 
and through the settlements of veterans on the land. 

The tendency to decentralization already noted naturally would 
be of effect no less in regions which had begun, or continued, 
to be developed, than elsewhere. The negative side of this ten¬ 
dency has already been stressed. There was, however, a corre¬ 
sponding positive side, and this is what concerns us now. For 
decentralization meant not only that the centre declined in 
significance, but also that the peripheral regions became more 
sell-dependent, and economic activity increased. Indeed, the 
result was, in the last resort, that regions which had relied sub¬ 
stantially on primary production and had imported manufactured 
articles processed by a skilled technique, now themselves worked 
up and finished the raw materials, thus developing special cap¬ 
abilities of their own, until i n the end they imported raw materials 
from abroad to be processed at home. No doubt the character¬ 
istic ambition of colonial regions to emulate the achievement of 
the colonizing centre was a contributory factor. This ambition had 
an excellent chance of being realized—since the military and 
political importance of these border countries meant that they 
offered the best economic prospects, if only because of the in¬ 
creased demand, for which the armies were largely responsible. 
Yet another consideration—even more valid then than to-day— 
was the transport difficulty, as has been emphasized in an earlier 
volume (a, p. 422). For although the technical improvements in 
travet and communication were relatively great, yet, judged by 
absolute or rather by modern standards, transport remained primi¬ 
tive, and travel by sea was dangerous even between Italy and 
Gaul 1 . Aelius Aristides for instance, who loudly praises the general 
security of communication, gives a glimpse of the truth in the 
preamble to his encomium of Rome 1 , when he says that a sea 
voyage involves such great risks that it is wise to guard against 
them by vows to the gods, and he himself composed a hymn to 
Sarapis after rescue from peril at sea 3 . Journeys by land are also 
not wholly safe, and before them, too, men offer their vows to the 
gods. And transport overland at its best is slow and relatively 
dear. Thus costs and risks combined to bring about the trans- 

1 Suetonius, Claud, 17, 2. s xxyj k, i. 

1 * L T * (rif SdpaTri*)cf. c. 33 iq. It should be remembered, however, 
that Aristides was a constitutionally nervous man. 
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ference of production to the region of consumption—a pheno¬ 
menon not peculiar to the ancient world. Branches are established, 
and there is a migration of industrialists and industries, of agri¬ 
culturalists and agricultural enterprise. The important part played 
by internal trade, and by the progressive secondary decentra¬ 
lization (see beiow, p. 241), is proof of all this. Problems con¬ 
nected with adequate labour resources arc another factor in the 
situation (see below). To sum up: the tendency to decentralization, 
together with the increased demand in the frontier territories, 
determines, positively no less than negatively, the development 
of economic life, including production and exchange. 


II. PRODUCTION 

We consider production first, but begin with an illustration of 
its negative side, since Italy was affected by this. An inevitable 
result of decentralization was that Italy, originally the chief pro¬ 
ductive centre, whose period of greatest prosperity in the early 
years of the Empire has been described 1 , suffered a recession, 
though Northern Italy was not affected like the rest. So many 
causes contributed to this process that it is not easy to determine 
which was the most decisive. The growing independence of the 
provinces, and their emancipation from the domination of 3 single 
economic centre are doubtless an important factor, especially in 
the West; but it can hardly have been crucial, since, as we shall 
see, Gaul (together with Germany) and Northern Italy in some 
sense took the place formerly occupied by peninsular Italy. There 
must then have been other contributory forces at work. The 
problem of recruiting labour should be mentioned here. It has been 
suggested elsewhere that Italy was dependent on slaves to a very 
large extent for her resources of labour. The imperial peace, 
however, was unfavourable to the import of slaves in large 
numbers, and they became dearer. Hence, Italian production for 
export was handicapped by comparison with many provinces, 
such as the Three Gauls, Germany, Asia Minor, and Egypt, 
where the problem was simpler, since the lowest class of the in¬ 
digenous population provided an abundant reservoir of labour. 
Northern Italy and lstria also enjoyed more favourable conditions 
on the whole than the rest of Italy. A further important factor is 
the depopulation of Italy, which manifested itself in the shortage 
of recruits, and in the well-known remedial legislation of Nerva, 


1 See vd. x, pp, 392 
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Trajan, and other emperors. It is not only a sign of degeneration 
in a culture that had outlived its vitality, but is also connected 
with the outflow of the population from Italy into the provinces. 
Better prospects were to be found there, so that farmers and con¬ 
tractors emigrated, and soldiers at the end of their military service 
preferred not to return home. 

Thus the old flourishing export of industrial and agricultural 
products slowly declined. Italy began to lose her dominating 
economic position, just as she gradually lost her political pre¬ 
eminence, She became part of the Empire, no whit superior to the 
other parts, some of which (Gaul for example, see p. 242) out¬ 
stripped her economically. It is true that Italian woollens, Italy’s 
excellent wine and oil long continued to be bought and exported, 
while in the second century Capuan metal vessels still maintained 
their position in the markets of the West. But Italian industry 
no longer kept its lead. The great manufactories gave way to 
small concerns of the artisan type working for the home market, 
and even these were hard hit by imports from Gaul. The manu¬ 
facture of glass, pottery, and metal vessels for large-scale export 
gradually ceased, and local production took its place. The ‘world 
monopoly’ of Fortis lamps was broken in the second century. 

There was a corresponding decline in Italian agriculture, 
formerly organized systematically for export. Thus during a 
widespread temporary crisis in production, connected with an 
excessive cultivation of the vine and a deficient cultivation of 
corn, it was not necessary in Italy, as it was in the provinces, for 
Domitian to impose special restrictions on vine-growing 1 . For 
although under the Antonines viticulture was specifically en¬ 
couraged along with corn-growing a and undoubtedly paid, yet 
the rural economy of Italy progressively deteriorated into a 
more extensively organized production of corn, which was now 
mostly supplied by latifundia with colons (i.e. by a technique of 
production which included small holdings), and which still sufficed 
to cover demand under such conditions as had prevailed hitherto®. 
The causes of this process are not easy to explain, but it was 

1 Suetonius, Dm. 7, 1. Whereas in the provinces existing vineyards were 
to be reduced by at least a half, in I tidy only new vineyards were prohibited. 

s Fmnto, ad M, Cats, u, 5 (p. 19 N.). 

3 The production of corn may have declined as well as of wine and oil. 
'I he great estates may to some extent have reached the previous quota of 
grain, but not more, for Italy continued to need a supplement from abroad. 
But the amount produced had fallen, since not so much was needed. The old 
quota of wine and oil was not even reached. For the internal supply of Corn 
see Dessau 369b (a.d. i 36). 
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doubtless due in large measure to the drop in population and to 
the transference to the provinces of that activity, capitalistic in 
its methods, which was specifically bourgeois, Big capitalists 
must have hastened to till the gaps, high officials who were 
anxious to invest in land the profits saved or perhaps extorted 
during their careers, and who were persuaded by the artificial 
means of imperial decrees to spend their wealth in Italy 1 , 
Thus conditions came into being which resembled those of the 
second century b,c. Free and unfree, agricultural and non- 
agricultural labourers, and also small peasant farmers, who had 
before been ruined by the new big agricultural capitalists (so that 
here the factors at work have a reciprocal action)—such were the 
men who may have furnished material whence the w/oBi'-tcnitits 
were drawn. The development was unhealthy, as was that of the 
secondcentury s.c.; the emperors from Claudius to Marcus Aurelius 
fought it, but the forces at work were stronger than the power of 
the emperors, and it was the destiny of Rome, as of so many other 
victors in history, to be ultimately destroyed by the results ot her 
own victory. 

The positive side of decentralization is almost more important 
than the negative. The north-eastern region of Upper Italy, and 
the more recently civilized areas profited most. Upper Italy 
(including Istria) ‘differs from the rest of the peninsulai because 
of its proximity to the Danubian lands. There the demand for the 
amenities of civilization was so great, that despite the beginnings 
of emancipation and self-sufficiency (pp. I40 *??■)» aod despite 
Gallo-German competition, which was very fierce from the second 
century onwards, there was still an opening for North Italian 
export. So the production of wine and oil (the latter especially in 
Istria) flourished here, being carried on in large-scale agricultural 
productive units, like the vtUo of Brioni Grande. There was also 
a vigorous industry producing articles tor large-scale export, 
comprising pottery and bricks, textiles (mass-produced in the 
time of Pertinax) 3 , and the traditional meted, amber, and glass 
wares, for which Acjuileia remained the unchallenged centre 
throughout her history. 

Among the more recently civilized regions Gaul marched in 

1 Pliny, Ep . vi, 19, 4} S.H.A. Marcus, 11, 8. 

* This is only generally true: an exact geographical delimitation is not 
possible. Cf. what is said of die Fortis lamps (of Muiina) above, p, 238, and 
the wool-weaving business of Pertinax (in Liguria); see below, n* 3. 

* S.H.A. Ptrt. 3, 3 lfg. The Emperor’s lather had a private taiema 
caaetilioria in a m Us in Liguria, which was greatly enlarged by Pertinax. 
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the van, because in that country the cultural advance had 
long since been relatively great; and this activity presently ex- 
tended to Roman Germany and Raetia. Other regions, such as 
the Danubian provinces (including Dalmatia and Thrace), 
Britain, Africa, and Transjordania, developed along similar lines, 
though now, as formerly, progress was conditioned by geographical 
and political factors, so that marked differences appear in the 
speed, degree, and individual peculiarities of the growth and 
spread of economic development. Thus Britain begins her economic 
development in the second century, and reaches peak production 
in cbe third and fourth centuries. Dalmatia and Noricum advance 
more rapidly than Pannonia and the provinces on the Lower 
Danube. Dacia’s development had to start from the beginning. 
The newest colonial territories (Britain, the more recently ac¬ 
quired regions on the Danube, the new districts in Africa, and 
Transjordania) at first; still continued in the old economy ot their 
barbarian past, concerning themselves with primitive primary pro¬ 
duction of articles which they exchanged for wine, oil, and agri¬ 
cultural products of more civilized areas, and this primary produc¬ 
tion was, as it seems, so increased as to yield a yet greater surplus 1 . 
Then, however, forces came into play which, as we have seen, were 
co nduci ve to met hodical exp ioitation of the exis ting I ocal poss i bi litres 
and to self-sufficiency. Agriculture was intensified, and sufficed to 
meet the needs of the influx of immigrants from abroad. The pro- 
due rive unit of the villa rustiea became more general; viticulture and 
olive-growing spread, Germany west of the Rhine became in¬ 
creasingly independent of the wines of southern Gaul and of Italy. 
From Hadrian’s time especially oil production advanced in the 
south-westof Africa 2 . Wine and oil were also produced in Dalmatia 
and in Transjordania, and sufficient wine for local needs in Africa, 
The mines in Britain and Dacia were worked more actively. In the 
industrial field (In pottery, glass, metal, and textile wares for every¬ 
day use) Gaul reached an unexpectedly high level of production, 
and from the reigns of V espasian and Trajan Germany west of the 
Rhine gradually foliowed suit. A similar progress occurred in the 
Danubian regions, especially in Noricum, and, later, in Pannonia. 
Africa supplied her own needs. So did other lands, though to a 
lesser degree. Britain made within her own borders the pottery 
and metal wares in daily use. Special capacities, such as the Celto- 

1 For a brisk private Traffic with Britain in the middle of the second century 
see Aclius Aristides, xxxvi K, 91. 

' See the inscriptions (Bruns, Fmtci’, 1 15, in, 6 sqq. t 1 ih, in, 9 sqq .) and 
archaeological evidence dating from die second to the fourth century. 
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Germanic gift of artistic creariveness, the joy in craftsmanship 
which finds vivid expression in the Gallo-fGerman monuments* 
and the business ability which is manifest and striking, entered 
into happy partnership with the economic methods introduced 
by the lands possessing a long tradition of civilization. 

The ramifications of the general decentralization, and the 
secondary decentralization which ensues, can be dearly seen in 
the special history of Gallo-German manufacture ot terra sigiH&Ui 
in the period from the first to ehe second century# The chief 
centres of manufacture split off and move from the South of France 
Co the Allier basin (Lezoux), eastern Gaul, Raetia, and Alsace, 
and finally to Rheinzaberm Similarly in the African lamp industry 
Italian wares gave place to Carthaginian, which themselves lost 
the market to lamps of purely local manufacture. 

The tendency here described was due primarily to the supply¬ 
ing of local needs and production for a neighbouring market, yet 
the economic development of the newly civilized territories did not 
stop short at this stage, but they frequently advanced, as North 
Italy had done, to production for distant consumers. In this con¬ 
nection it was of minor importance that articles of primary 
production, such as African corn (now cultivated in larger 
quantities) of which Italy stood in need 1 , or British lead and tin, 
increasingly competing in the second century with the Span¬ 
ish lead and tin, or Dacian gold, found a distant market, since 
these were vital commodities with a certain rarity value or in 
mass-demand, and markets always have a welcome for objects of 
this kind- Nor shou Id we stress the sup ply of oil from so u th ern Gaul 
to the German provinces and to Britain, or of Gallo-German wine 
to Britain 2 , since here the climate made import inevitable. The 
rapid emergence of a trade in finished articles to neighbouring 
technically underdeveloped and culturally backward regions is of 
secondary importance too- thanks to imperial expansion these 
regions had come within the sphere of influence of the newly 
civilized territories, so that Gallo-German products were sent 
to Britain and free Germany, or Norican wares to Pannonia and 
the lands beyond the Danube, or, later, Pan noman wares to Dacia. 

Such a development was bound to happen, and under similar 
circumstances would always recur, and the influence o i transport 
conditions on such exchanges is very slight* It is, on the other 
hand, of primary importance that some of the recently developed 

1 For the African corn-fleet see S*H,A + Comm. 17, 7* 

1 Notwithstanding S-H,A. jftrai. iS, 8 * 
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economic areas succeeded, despite decentralization and diffi¬ 
culties of transport, in winning the imperial, and, in a certain 
sense, even the world market, Such was the case with Gaul and 
Germany. Gallic wine, for example, was exported from Arelate 
and Narbo to the East, and Gallic pottery, until the middle of 
the third century, when the great crisis came, possessed a kind 
of world monopoly such as had previously been enjoyed only by 
the most highly developed countries with a long tradition of 
civilization. Pottery' from Gaul is found during this period in 
Italy, Spain, Africa, and even in Egypt and Syria. Terra sigiilata 
from Rheinzabern is found on the lower Danube and in Britain 1 ; 
Gallic fibulae in the Danubian regions, in free Germany (where 
they are copied) and m eastern Europe, Cologne glas3 practically 
dominates the Western market. Belgian cloaks were still in 
demand during the third century, and served as models for the 
woollen weavers of Phrygian Laodicea under Diocletian 4 , Most 
of the industries in these new regions did not attain world-wide 
significance, and hence did not develop forms of mass-production. 
The high level of output achieved by the Gallo-German industries, 
a level approximately equal to that reached in Italy in earlier 
times, was due to exceptionally favourable predisposing con¬ 
ditions, These were the fact that in culture these districts had 
the start over the other frontier provinces, further, the presence 
of raw materials locally in large quantities, good conditions of 
labour, fine achievement in the field of skilled craftsmanship and 
marked business ability, and good internal transport along rivers 
or canals, which facilitated the building up of an extensive local 
trade, and so made it possible that large-scale production for local 
demand should be developed into mass-production for distant 
markets. Finally, we must not underestimate the influence of the 
Rhine army with its great demand resulting in a corresponding 
supply, so that when, in the second century, the military 
centre of gravity swung over from Rhine to Danube, it set free 
considerable surplus production. 

In the older provinces of the Empire there was no development 
which advances so far beyond the previous level. Yet in these 
provinces, too, the general conditions (lasting peace, spread of 
civilization, urbanization, formation of bourgeoisie andpaisesseres, 
and cessation of the Italian ascendancy) acted as a steady stimulus, 
so that for the time being at least the standard achieved in the first 
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century was still maintained. Thus Spain presents much the same 
picture as in the first century. The sherds from the ‘ Monte Test- 
aceio* in Rome, which suggest that Spain produced a surplus of 
oil, wine, and fish, mostly date from the second and early third 
centuries. There was also a large export of corn, and after the 
Neronian confiscations it was also grown on the great estates of the 
imperial Purrimonium. Mining, the organization of which is well 
known from the lex metal I i Vipascemisdating from the time of 
Hadrian (the beginnings perhaps go back to the Flavians), is pro¬ 
bably already declining somewhat by the second century, owing 
to partial exhaustion of the veins of silver; and tin production also 
appears to have receded. But these were hardly crucial changes, 
and on the whole the old industry maintained its former position. 

In Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, Macedonia, Greece, Crete, 
and Cyrenaica, things remained essentially unaltered. 

The East gained rather than lost, especially Eastern industry. 
For although the market was somewhat contracted through the 
tendency to independence and the competition of the West*, this 
was amply compensated by the cessation of Italian predominance 
and by the possibilities of export to the East, where the frontiers 
had been advanced, and to the lands beyond the frontiers in the 
South-east, where trade was protected. Indeed the East as a 
whole gained in importance from Trajan’s time and from the 
organization of peace under Trajan and Hadrian. 1 he traditional 
production of Asia Minor and Syria flourished, and was further 
stimulated by the proximity of the armies. Even Egyptian in¬ 
dustry on occasion—as in a.d. 138 — was drawn upon for military 
supplies in the form of textiles for the Cappadocian army a . The 
agricultural produce of Asia Minor (corn and wine) continued to 
be exported and the fisheries, the quarries, in fact industry in 
general, especially the manufacture for export of its famous 
woollen goods with its subsidiary of purple dye works, maintained 
production. In Syria also the old-established centres flourished. 
The strong impulses which affected trade here (p. 246) naturally 
benefited also the old-established Syrian industries (linen, silk, 
glass, and dyed woollens). Similarly, Egypt maintained its level 
of activity in agriculture and industry: indeed, the fact that the 
bourgeoisie did not achieve its full development until the second 
century must have especially accelerated economic development 

1 Bruns, FontfP, i [2; E. ikhonbauer, ‘Beitr. zur Geschichte des Berg- 
baurechtes/ Munch. Beitr. z, Pup.^Forsch, xn, 19291 PP- 33 Sf il‘ 

* Cf. the supersession in the Rhineland of Alexandrine glass by that of 
Cologne (vol xi, p. 539). a B.G.U. 1564. 
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at that time. Agricultural export from Egypt remained on the 
whole unimpaired in the second century, and the better manu¬ 
factured articles of Alexandrine industry Hooded the Empire in 
the old way with textiles, leather goods, papyrus, glass, artistic 
metal wares, spices, and perfumes, Alexandria still remained the 
industrial city par excellence. 

In the North-Eastern area, South Russia, if this may be reckoned 
as part of the Empire, flourished by virtue of its corn-export to 
the Roman army until just before Trajan’s reign, and, to some 
extent, kter, when the Cappadocian army at any rate was supplied. 

The conclusion is that production on the whole had increased 
and that productive centres had multiplied. New agricultural and 
industrial magnates 1 , and new producers of raw materials, 
amongst whom must be counted the conductors of the imperial 
mines, sprang up like mushrooms. New or extended large 
territorial units for primary production or processing raw materials 
emerged, partly in competition with one another, and at the same 
time there was an abundance of specialities of both kinds connected 
with particular localities, all of which invited trading interchange. 
For decentralization had as its goal the cheap and profitable supply 
of local demand, but emphatically did not aim at self-sufficiency, still 
less at a dosed system. Similarly the capitalistic producer aimed 
at the maximum possible profit, implying the maximum possible 
turnover and interchange. 

III. INTERCHANGE AND COMMERCE 

Admittedly, interchange, like production, was characterized by 
decentralization. The negative effect was here discernible in two 
ways. First, some of the old trading countries played a more 
passive part. Secondly, the commercial interdependence of the 
Empire became less close owing to the marked advance in the 
internal trade of the provinces. Italy again (except in the north) 
is the country most subject to the greater passivity and contrac¬ 
tion 2 which affect both commercial enterprise and the balance of 
trade. In both spheres the situation became increasingly un¬ 
favourable, so that Italy came more and more closely to resemble 
one of the purely military regions (excluding, of course, their 
hinterlands). Trading activity, however, in and for Italy, just as 

1 Often the same persons are both: those concerned with industry (as 
with commerce) are found as owners of the t titiat ruiticae, eg. at Treves. 

8 The old-established trading communities of the East akn suffer in some 
degree through die rise of a strong competition from the traders of the West- 
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in the military districts, was by no means small. The large-scale 
organization of the amto/ia ci-vfca by the emperors, the massive 
ruins of Ostia, and, to some extent, the remains of the ‘ Monte 
Testaccio,' the frequent evidence of import to Rome and Italy 
from the provinces and. from regions outside the Empire, which 
supplied Italy with the necessities of life, raw materials, and 
manufactured goods, articles of mass consumption and luxuries, 
all emphatically prove the contrary. In contrast, however, with 
earlier conditions more non-Italians than Italians were responsible 
for the commercial activity. Moreover, imports were paid For to an 
even greater extent by the proceeds of taxation both direct and in¬ 
direct (e.g .converted into officials' salaries) drawn from the Empire 
as a whole, or by non-Italian sources of revenue (e.g. from the 
revenues accruing to the emperor, which were spent in Italy), 
than by income derived from the export trade. Hence the 
balance of trade was definitely more unfavourable than it had 
been at the beginning of Imperial times—if, indeed, it was then 
unfavourable at all 1 . The rise of Ostia (an importing harbour- 
town), which was enlarged by Trajan and equipped with great 
new warehouses, may be contrasted with the decline of Puteoli 
(traditionally an exporting harbour-town) in the second century-, 
to illustrate the change. 

The second factor, the new part played by internal trade (fr. 
by provincial and local trade), which now might become the 
most important branch of trade as a whole, and whose advance is 
one of the most striking features of the age, affects the whole 
Empire, That was the effect of the improvement and extension of 
the transport system, which now' reached remote districts by water 
and by land. In the older regions, such as Italy and the chief 
countries of the East, there had always been considerable internal 
trade. This still maintained itself, and became more extensive so 
as to include within its scope the other parts of the East, A 
similar development occurred in the provinces of the West, 
where Gaul had already led the way. Here again, as in the East, 
river or lake transport was more important than road traffic. 
Lyons and Treves are perfect illustrations of this. The silver 
patera of Capheaton is meant to depict the interconnection be¬ 
tween road, river, and sea transport in Britain 3 , and an African 
mosaic is crowded with river vessels as well as sea-going ships 4 . 

If in these factors certain negative sides of decentralization 


1 See vol. x, p. 397. 

8 See Volume of Plates v, 152,0, 


* O.GJ.S. 595 (a, d. 174). 
1 Ik 152 ,b. 
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find expression, these are amply compensated by the positive sides. 
The developing internal trade is itself to be set down on the credit 
side in the last analysis, since it came into being alongside inter- 
provincial and international trade, without exterminating or 
weakening them. In tact they too developed at the same time. Hie 
conditions of production and transport, the further enlargement 
of the area open to trade, and not least the scale on which supplies 
for the army were needed in the North-west, the North, and the 
East, all contributed to this end. Thus the passivity of which we 
spoke was balanced by an increased activity on the other side. 
Whereas the Italian dealers (except those from North Italy) 
disappeared to an ever greater degree from the markets, adaptable 
Orientals, who had always known how to outwit their Italian rivals, 
remained, commerce was conducted,as before, by Syrians and their 
companions Irom Antioch and Tyre, from Palmyra and Doura. 
from Petra, Philadelphia, Gerasa, and Bostra, by Egyptians from 
Alexandria, and by Levantines from Amisus, Sinope, Nicomedia, 
Ephesus, and the [ike. Their ranks were swelled by the des¬ 
cendants of the old Greek traders, not so much from the mother¬ 
land, though Corinth and Patrae still play some part, but colonial 
Greeks. Apart from Asia Minor, already referred to, Dalmatia, 
where Salon ae was the commercial capital, supplied its quota; as 
did places adjoining to the south, such as Dyrrhachium; so too 
Thessalonica in Macedonia, Mesembria and Abdcra in Thrace, 
Fomi and Tstros in Lower Moesia, and Olbia, Chcrsonesos, and 
Panticapaeum in South Russia, which were helped to importance 
by the enhanced significance of supplies to the army, and so on. 
The true heirs of the old Italian dealers were, however, Oc¬ 
cidentals—Upper Italians from Aquileia, Gallo-Germans from 
Narbo and A relate, and from Lyons, Trfeves and Cologne (these 
three not merely centres of internal trade and army supply), to¬ 
gether with Britons from Londtnium—to mention only a few of the 
most important. The volume of trade, in which foreigners were 
also engaged, especially in the West (Darmbian regions, Africa, 
Britain), may well have increased by comparison with earlier 
times. That is the conclusion to be derived from authors, inscrip¬ 
tions and papyri, from finds of goods, from coinage, and archi¬ 
tectural monuments, such as the ' Piazzaie delle Corpotazioiti’ in 
Ostia, dating from the second and third centuries. The distribution 
of the traders indicates a lively commercial activity and a still 
greater intercourse than before, Oriental traders are found not 
only in the Roman and non-Roman East, but also in the West, in 
Rome and Italy, in Sicily, Gaul, the Rhineland, Britain, the 
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Danubian provinces (including Dalmatia and Thrace), and in 
south Russia. And Occidental traders, especially the Gallo- 
Germans, are met with not only in Italy and throughout the West, 
but also in the foreign countries of the North, and, on occasion, in 
the East of the Empire. New competition spurred them on. 
Gallo^German, Istrian or North-Italian, and Dalmatian dealers 
fought one another for the chance of supplying the Danubian 
provinces 1 , which were so important in the second and third 
centuries; and for the lower Danubian area there were further 
competitors from Asia Minor and Syria. Cologne was a trade 
rival of Aquilcia and Alexandria (see above, p. 243, n. l). 

A further indication of the development lies in the geogra¬ 
phical advance not only of intermittent but also of systematic 
trade within the Empire, and in the fact that the outposts of 
the export trade were constantly moved forward. Thus Gallic 
trade advances to the Rhine, Gallo-German to the Danube, to 
Britain and free Germany, Norican trade to Pannonia, the Pan- 
nonian to Dacia, and the Syrian to the Euphrates. In the North, 
Scotland and Ireland were reached. The increasing finds of 
articles and coins show that trade grew with free Germany, not 
only from the Rhine valley, or by way of the north coast of Germany, 
but also from the Danube and South Russia. A like advance 
marks the trade with Scandinavia and Central Russia. Knowledge 
of India became increasingly evident; Trajan, Hadrian, Pius, and 
Elagabalus, received Indian embassies, and the coin-hoards in 
India, and the residence of Egyptian traders in India, and Indian 
traders in Egypt, show how close the connection was. The Indian 
trade, however, pushed farther forward to Sumatra, Indo-China, and 
finally, by way of Annam, to China itself. Commerce with China 
was not only through a series of intermediaries, but from 166 
(according to the Chinese annals) there was also direct trade 2 . 

Further evidence is provided by the specialization of the pro¬ 
fession of dealer (in corn, wine, oil, wood, pork, etc.), which 
suggests intense activity. The wide distribution of wholesale 
trading concerns, and of the retail businesses dependent on them, 
points in the same direction, as do the numerous warehouses and 
storage-rooms, the bazaars, markets, and fairs, the import and 

1 See vnl, xt, p. 549. 

* Seeabove.p. 235 n. 1, A direct connection between Tyre and Ltan-shu 
by way of Kashgar seems to have been established as early as a.o. too (perhaps 
through the use of Parthian agents) according to the report of Marinas in 
Ptolemy {Gtegr. 1,11.7). A. Herrmann, Mitt. d.gengr.Getelhch. Wien, mn, 
1915, PP- 480 See, however, vol. xi, p. ili. 
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export firms with their branches, dock-warehouses, and counting- 
houses, ships and caravans, the freighters and overseas merchants 
who ‘travel widely' 1 , and the business men who travel by land. 
There were also trading corporations and associations, on the lines 
of the 'Chamber of commerce' at Ostia for the branch of the 
annona dvica, the Gallic trading companies, the Alexandrine 
associations of naukleroi and emporoi, and the societies of Palmyrene 
merchants with their communal caravans organized on Oriental 
models. The iaw governing commercial transactions was worked 
out in the minutest detail and implies complicated trading 
negotiations such as are exemplified in the Egypt papyri and the 
legal documents from Doura. Token money* also appears, indi¬ 
cating that the pressure of monetary transactions was such that 
the ordinary coinage of Empire, province and city proved in¬ 
sufficient. Finally, the general prosperity, to which we recur later, 
is a striking testimony to the flourishing condition of trade. If we 
attempt to make a list of countries according to their trading 
activity, the following order may be tentatively suggested. Gaul 
and Germany west of the Rhine, with North Italy, Syria, and 
Egypt stand first. In the second category come Asia Minor, 
Dalmatia, South Russia, Italy, Spain, the Danubian lands, and 
Britain. Africa (with Numidiaand Mauretania) and Sicily perhaps 
come only in the third class together with the remaining territories. 

With trade at this level, the former interdependence of the 
Empire internally and with the external world naturally remained 
unaltered. The character of the goods exchanged also underwent 
no change, whether we consider interprovinciai or international 
trade. This means that interprovinciai trade continued to supply 
not only various specialities, which will have been handled by 
moderate-sized trade organizations and by itinerant vendors* but 
also large quantities of the most vital necessities, which constituted 
wholesale trade. Among these necessities were food-supplies, 
metals, woods, textiles, and pottery metal and glass utensils of 
everyday use, so that this trade was dearly of basic importance in 
the economic scheme* International commerce was compJe- 
mentary to inter pro vindal trade, and supplied the same products 
as before 1 , namely mass-produced articles and luxury specialities, 
not of immediate vital importance. There was still a great demand 
for both types, and in view of the permanently unfavourable 
foreign trade balance this resulted in a vast drainage of monev 
1 E.g, LG, xu, (9), 1240, 

- Rostovtzeff, $*. and Eton. Hht. pp, \ 72,542, Germ, Ed. 1 „ pp, 150, 31 9. 

Philostrarus, Kta Apdl. nr. 32, a, * See vd. x, pp. 41 * tqq . 
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abroad. The special products of particular regions, and the con¬ 
ditions of demand were, it is true, somewhat different from what 
they had been in earlier times, through the i ncrcase in the cultivation 
of the olive and the vine, and as a result of local manufacture and 
the new configuration of the industrial export trade—a change 
which results from what has already been said about production. 
There remains, however, a sufficient degree of local specialization 
and also of differentiation between regions of primary production 
and those processing raw materials to cause interreliance and com¬ 
mercial interdependence. The inscriptions of the second century 
furnish a large number of interprovincial trade connections, mostly 
on a reciprocal basis, which are not only of an occasional, but also 
often of a permanent character. Thus Aelius Aristides speaks 
specifically of a steady flow of traffic between Gaul and Britain 1 , 
and the merchant Flavius Zeuxis from Phrygian Hierapolis 
travelled seventy-two times between Asia Minor and Rome 2 . 

IV. PROSPERITY: PROGRESS AND RETROGRESSION 

The picture as a whole is one of a more lively and flourishing 
economic activity, reaching its zenith in the age of the Antonines, 
and finding its reflection in the widespread city prosperity of 
the times, a prosperity for which the nouveau# riches, naturally 
enough, claim most of the credit 3 . The ruins of the cities, fre- 
quently still magnificent, and of the luxurious aristocratic resi¬ 
dences in the countrv, the funeral monuments and the inscriptions 
in stone which record the munificence of wealthy citizens, and also 
the large and small farms in purely agricultural districts, all have the 
same dear tale to tell. Fortunes were made in a multitude of ways. 
Sometimes systematically organized agriculture brought wealth, 
as in Africa, where the tenants of the imperial domains, a numerous 
class since the Neronian confiscations, must be reckoned amongst 
the other large agriculturalists. Sometimes wealth had a mer¬ 
cantile origin, as in Palmyra, Doura, Petra, and also in Ostia. 
Sometimes its causes were both agricultural and mercantile 
activity, as in South Russia, sometimes mercantile, industrial, 
and agricultural, as in Gaul, Germany, and North Italy, or in the 
East. Prosperity grew not only in the cities of world-significance, 
but also in the thousands of medium-sized and small cities, such as 
Thamugadi and Lambaesis in Africa, Heddernheim in Germany 
east of the Rhine or Smyrna and Assos in Asia Minor, or 

1 Aelius Aristides, xxxvr k, 91. a Dirt* 1229. 

3 E g. the Secujidini of igd, Germania Rvmatte*, m, pp. 49 sqq. (cf. 
pp. 24 sqq.). 
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Hermupolis Magna in Egypt* This wide diffusion of prosperity 
is, indeed, its characteristic feature; there is a decentralization of 
property corresponding to the economic decentralization. The 
huge fortunes concentrated more especially in Rome and Italy at 
the end of the Republican era and in the opening years of the 
Empire shrank or disappeared if we except the fortune of the 
emperor. The confiscations under emperors such as Nero and 
Vespasian indirectly assisted this process. Prosperity was now 
spread throughout the Empire—indeed, the change in the eco¬ 
nomic situation was mostly due to this one cause, namely a more 
equable distribution, and the middle class, under the direct 
encouragement of the emperor, shared to a considerable extent in 
the wealth of the Empire as a whole. This is but another aspect 
of the levelling process which manifested itself in very similar 
fashion in other spheres, such as those of nationality, of con¬ 
stitutional law, of defence policy, and of culture. 

In view of this evidence it cannot be denied that an increase in 
economic activity took place, but on closer examination it appears 
that this increase was only in quantity not in quality. In other 
words, it was a matter of greater extension not of greater depth; 
the level of organization already reached in the Hellenistic age 
was not surpassed. There was merely a constant expansion of the 
existing economic system to embrace territories of the Empire 
newly opened to development. Hadrian marked a clear-cut break, 
as he was responsible for checking the expansion of the Empire, 
though by doing so he admittedly made it possible for the seed 
which had been previously sown to come to full maturity in the 
early years of the Antonines. A glance at the forms of production 
shows that there was no qualitative economic advance. In agri¬ 
culture the vtlia fustics of Brioni Grande, and the luxury estates, 
the manors, and the farms of Gaul, Belgium, Germany, or Africa, 
surpass the Pompeian villas in size alone, not in organization, 
whereas the provincial villas, especially the larger ones, on the 
whole hardly approached the Pompeian standard, if, indeed, they 
had any desire to do so (see below, p. 274}. In the industrial sphere 
it is true that in connection with the great estates of the emperors 
and of private citizens in Italy as in the provinces (Gaul, Germany, 
Belgium, Britain, Africa) new large-scale concerns producing for 
export on the model of the Egyptian 5 HJW-manufacturc did come 
into being, this process being encouraged by the fact that raw 
materials, such as clay and wool, could be processed by agricultural 
labourers during the winter. These forms of production, how¬ 
ever, did not cause an advance in the essential character of 
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industry, any more than did the large concerns run by specialists 
in some particular line of business (brickyards, potteries, builders 
and glaziers’ workshops), in the cities or the countryside of the 
new or old provinces. The step from the manufactory to the 
factory (see voL x, p. 391, n. 1) and the machine as the funda¬ 
mental means of production was still not made. In businesses the 
personal element predominates throughout. Often every imagin¬ 
able form of business activity is united in one hand—industrial, 
commercial, agricultural, and banking. A crucial piece oi 
evidence is that' large-scale’ industry practically never succeeded 
in exterminating, or even in markedly limiting, skilled craftsman¬ 
ship, least of all in the West. The craftsman remained, not as a 
mere survival, but really independent and capable of competition, 
side by side with the rival form of production 1 * , It follows that 
even now there was no 1 large-scale industry’ in the technical sense 
of the word, in spite of all approximations to division of labour 
and specialized manufacture of the parts (which, however, are not 
mconsistentwithskilledcraftsmanship*), but only highly organized 
production by skilled craftsmanship, a point to which we shortly 
return. The mining industry also introduced no new form of 
organization. So too, trade and banking provide no evidence 
which would point to an advance beyond the stage reached in the 
first century' of our era or in the Hellenistic age, fhe arrangements 
at Doura, which we now know extremely well, are typical, Their 
subdivision, the limited scope of their transactions, their linking 
of shops for assorted commodities with pawnbroking all show a 
form of organization based on the small-scale unit 3 * . The 'trading 
companies' (societaies) everywhere remain mere associations of 
dealers for business purposes, and do not lose their personal 
character. It is not surprising, therefore, that the economic 
picture appears fundamentally unchanged. Agriculture, not in¬ 
dustry, is of prime importance, and has actually gained in relative 
significance (see below, p. 274), Fortunes arc made either by the 
traditional means ofa political career (emperor, favourites, senators, 
knights), or else by trade and speculation 1 , rather than by industrial 
enterprise; and surplus profits from every type of undertaking, 
the industrial included, are still constantly invested in land 5 . 

1 The Gallic funeral stiiai showing craftsmen may therefore partly reflect 

real small-scale industry and need not be for the most pan merely evidence 
of large-scale production. " Augustine, dt fin. Dtj, vn, 4. 

* Cf. the trading firm of Nebucelus and Co. {in the first half of the third 

Century). Rip. Dura, tv, p. 142 iq. * Galen, protrept, 1, 38. 

5 Cf. the merchants of die Moselle and their viilnt rustical. 
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What were the underlying causes of the absence of develop¬ 
ment in technique? The economy of the second and third 
centuries was a continuous organic development of the feat¬ 
ures observed in the first century, including both the actively 
progressive and the retarding elements (p. *33)- The actively 
progressive elements, whose ramifications continued into the 
third century and later, and are exemplified at the dose of that 
century in the planting of vineyards held on an emphyteutic 
tenure in the large Egyptian estates 1 , have now been analysed. 
The retarding elements, where the old and the new are dosely 
intertwined, now demand attention. 

Among the old factors is the unstable character of ancient 
private economy, which is connected with the absence of extensive 
finand al operatic ns and of wi de credi t facii ities for productive enter¬ 
prises 2 . In agriculture we may indeed call to mind the alimenta 
of Ncrva and his successors (although considerations connected 
with the birth-rate and social reform rather than with economic 
policy were decisive here), the measures of relief for land-owners 
ascribed to Severus Alexander (see above, p. 65), Hadrian’s 3 re¬ 
mission of rents, and the rebates in taxation on land held on 
emphyteutic tenure. There is nothing corresponding to this in 
industry'. Indeed the financial resources brought into play by 
emperors (on the model of Hellenistic rulers) or by great land¬ 
owners for their own industrial purposes constitute a movement 
away from the bourgeois system of economy, which is what we 
are considering here, and can thus be considered in another con¬ 
nection. State protection of industry is also absent. 

A second retarding factor, also of long standing, which Ros- 
tovtzeff has emphasised - *, is that consumption remained low de¬ 
spite the progress made. The purchasing power of the very large 
lower class was small. The circle of buyers for wares of somewhat 
superior quality derived accordingly from the middle and upper 
classes, and from the army, which for this reason had unusual 
economic significance. So long as industry, keeping pace with 
*he political expansion, could steadily enlarge and extend its field 
of custom from the buying capacity of the newly-acquired lands, 
there was no difficulty. When, however, the limits of the oikou- 
mene were reached, and the external market in consequence grew 
weaker, industry should have exploited the internal market more 
actively, and should have extended its scope to include the lower 

1 Eg. P. Gxy- xiv, (631 (a.d. 280). 1 See vol. x, p. 422, 

a P, Giro. 4-7; P, Ryl. n, 96. 

4 Set. and Eton. Hist. pp. 303 Germ. Ed, n, p. 67 
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classes. This, however, would have required a modification in the 
social structure of the Empire. 

Here a third factor emerges, the legacy, from the Hellenistic 
era, of slave labour in manufacture as the most efficient form of 
industrial production. Although that era was the technical age 
of the ancient world, the evolution of the factory remained incom¬ 
plete, not because of any technical or intellectual deficiency, but 
because the slave was a unit of labour which could be exploited to 
the full, so that the problem of economizing labour never became 
pressing. In Hellenistic, and even in early Imperial, times it was 
possible to manage tolerably well with a form of production that 
fell short of real intensity, first because the demand was still 
sufficiently large, secondly, because the nature of the ancient 
civilization, based on coastal and river communications, remained 
to some extent unaltered, so that the question of transport costs was 
not yet so acute, thirdly, above all because there were still sufficient 
slaves or substitutes for them. All three premises had now been 
more or less invalidated. Demand could not be increased under 
present methods. Slavery, on which the activity of even the 
smaller workshops was still chiefly dependent, diminished, and 
free labour gained in consequence, especially in the West. This 
necessarily implied greater emphasis on individual skilled crafts¬ 
manship, whereas the half-free labour of the East still remained 
as a factor favouring the larger type of organization, though at the 
same time perhaps favouring strikes of workmen 1 . The question 
of transport costs became more difficult. The old system should 
have been Jettisoned, the technical side perfected, and so the whole 
problem of communication, and, ultimately, the structure of 
society, would have been altered. 

But the creative energy necessary for such a radical change was 
lacking. Instead, the problems at issue, including that of pro¬ 
viding as cheap articles as possible for the lower classes, were 
solved by ever greater decentralization, in other words by retro¬ 
gression instead of progress. Manufacture on the large estates 
is one of the symptoms of this decentralization. The striking 
provinctalization and deterioration of industrial products, which 
constituted a bad, and at times a mechanical, copy of the material 
side of Mediterranean culture, is a consequence alike of decentra¬ 
lization and of the demand for cheaper articles. It was, however, 
inevitable that the constant attempts to eliminate or reduce the 

1 1 .G.R.R- tv, 444. (Perg-juium, about the time of Hadrian.) Even in 
this instance, which is relatively the most certain, it is not beyond all doubt 
that a genuine strike of workers is meant. 
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costs of transport would act as a deterrent to the development of 
targe production into a genuine large-scale system, and would cut 
short approaches to this development, such as we encounter in 
the Fort is lamp-business or the Grauicsenque potteries 1 , A fourth 
new factor specially affecting agriculture should be mentioned. 
In the previous period Italian agriculture had become more 
intensive owing to a relative shortage of land. With the end of 
his shortage, and a shrinkage in the supply of labour (slaves), 
the change was made, as we saw, to a less intensive type of 
cultivation, which prepared the way for a revival of feudalism. In 
the provinces there was no land shortage for the ruling class. In 
view of the survival of the indigenous aristocracy down to this 
time (e m g. in Gaul and Britain) intensive cultivation had, in any 
case, only advanced to a limited extent. It was accordingly pos¬ 
sible for the Roman or romanized bourgeoisie to make a fortune 
through non-special ized agriculture, which involved far less 
trouble, and was the natural choice for the man who only resided 
partially on his estate, or for the absentee landlord. The system 
of small tenancies subject to the payment of a rent was in some 
cases simply the continuation of older conditions; elsewhere it 
arose since the native population was not forthwith enslaved but 
merely degraded to the condition of tenants or again native peasants 
who were heavily in debt were, it is true, deprived of their land but 
allowed to cultivate it on payment of a rent. Thus the approach 
was made to a system of cultivation which was securely based on 
the model of the working of the domains and on Italian proto¬ 
types. At any rate, sufficient forces were in operation to frustrate 
the methodical and i ntensive economy of the eapitalistiesystern, and 
to prevent a more highly organized production even in agriculture, 

A fifth factor, however, perhaps the most Important of all, was 
the promotion of State-socialist tendencies that were opposed to 
the individualistic principle of economic theory. The gradual 
whitthng-away of the dominant people by colonization and roman- 
ization, and in addition the defective 'political 1 will of a middle- 
class which, despite all constitutionalism, was more governed than 

1 Rostov tzeff (kc. tit above, p, 25 2 n_ 4) attributes die weakness of ancient 
industry entirely to the smallness of the consu ming body in antiquity, and so 
to a social cause. He regards an expensive machine-industry as nor capable of 
being supported, and refuses to recognize the significance of slavHabour as 
an essential factor. To the present writer, it does not appear impossible that 
the Prolemaic paper-industry, flourishing under a mcreanrilbric system, 
and possessing almost a world-monopoly, should have been able to support 
rational ization by die introduction of machinery. 
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governing, whose interests were economic rather than political, 
and whose response to the demands of military service for defence 
and to the need of maintaining the numbers of the population 
was conditioned by the fatal consequences of over-civilization, 
resulted in a state of affairs terribly like conditions in Greece 
during the Hellenistic age. Thus after Vespasian Italy slowly 
relinquishes the leadership* until under Sepdmius Severus and 
Caracalla 1 she becomes politically insignificant* With the army 
drawing its recruits increasingly from the lower classes, especially 
of the peasant type, the centre of gravity shifts to these classes 
more and more, and in consequence to the provinces also. The old 
traditional culture of the ancient world had lost its power of 
resistance and could build no barrier against the irruption from 
the East and from the strange ('barbarian ) North of foreign 
cultures and ideas, and of different forms of State and society. The 
situation was fraught with danger for the existing economic system, 
and the danger came from outside. The menace was magnified, 
however, by an internal danger arising out of stagnation. For 
life—including economic life—is movement. Every historical 

( process from its earliest beginning carries within itself the counts r- 
orces making for its own destruction. White progress is being 
made, they are kept under or even absorbed; but with stagnation 
they rise to the surface. Thus the economic system based on a 
private economy and tending to Individualism and freedom con¬ 
cealed within itself the germ of the counter-movement in the sense 
of a controlled State-socialism which was now inevitably stimulated 
by the changed situation in the whole field of civilized life. 
State-socialism is here taken in the widest possible sense as an 
orientation imposed from above of the whole social and economic 
order based on the interests of the State and not of the individual. 
We are not here concerned (see above, p. 234) with the normal re¬ 
strictions of the liberal system by State economic intervention 2 , nor 
yet with occasional incursions of the State into private economy 
ror reasons of economic or social policy, incursions intended for 
purposes of relief, which do not really abrogate the principle of 
laissez faired We are considering rather State-capitalism and 

1 The Cmtjt. jfnfmimana marks just as much the decline of the Romans 
as a raising of the provincials (see abovcj pp. 45 Jpy-)- 

a Cf, the Imperial domains, mines, fisheries; the provision l ng qf die great 
dries and the army in connection with the earlier treatment of the problem of 
the food-supply fti ithms) by the pslh, 

* For economic-political measures see vol X/p- 386 and above, p, 238. For 
sodal-polltical measures see above, pp, 239* 252 ajid below* p. 26I* 
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State-socialism of the type which Augustus had formerly resisted, 
but which from the second century onwards advanced inexorably, 
characterized by State egotism rather than altruism, by regi¬ 
mentation, standardization, and a dictatorial attitude rather than 
by control and paternal beneficence. Within this framework the 
idea of the omnipotence of the State, which had already evolved 
from the organic conception of the Polls, changed more and more 
under the influence of orie ratal izing-hellenistic and other theories 
of the State which still survived within the frame of the Empire, 
This new political and social form was bound ultimately to reshape 
economic life also, the more so since an economic question— 
that of the public finances—played a decisive part in the change. 
The replacement of one economic system by the other, and the 
substitution of a new civilization and attitude to life for the old 
took more than a century and a half. It was completed by the 
end of the third century, but the beginnings go back to the 
earliest years of the second century. 

V. THE BURDENS OF STATE DEMANDS 

This tendency towards State-socialism grew the stronger 
through the emergence of the first great crisis of the Empire's 
foreign policy caused by the attack alike from North and East 
upon a Roman world which was internally growing weaker and by 
Trajan's tremendous efforts to master these difficulties, At that 
time it became evident that even the financial system of the 
mighty Roman Empire was not sufficiently strong and elastic to 
maintain enhanced expenditure on defence, or to hold out for any 
great length of time in wars which did not finance themselves 
without being rudely shaken. Although the State from the early 
days of Nero and Domitian had steadily increased its possessions 
of territory and mines (see below, p. 272), yet large reserves were 
lacking. It was a hand-to-mouth existence. War loans, such as 
had been seen from time to time in the Republic, were unknown 1 . 
Hence the burden could not be spread over a number of years, 
but immediate needs demanded extraordinary taxation or in¬ 
creased rents. Moreover, in view of the inadequate transport 
system (witness the constantly recurring famine*), the burdens 
were not evenly enough distributed from a territorial point of 
view, and the war zones and adjoining regions were dispro- 

1 On the disappearance of great fortunes see above, p. 250 

1 Inscr. B.S.J. mn, 1918-9, nos, 67 rgy,, ed. Tod (Macedonia 
a.d. 121-3)1 Pliny, Pan. 19 (by contrast). 
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portionatefy hard hit by levies of corn paid for at a fixed rate 
below the market price—perhaps, on occasion, not paid for at 
all—by other contributions of natural products, and by expenses 
connected with transport and road-building. Admittedly these 
were regarded as emergency measures. But Trajan’s wars lasted 
tor year after year. In consequence the burdens imposed on the 
population and on certain regions (e,g, Macedonia and Bithynia) 
were very great, and had disastrous economic consequences. 
When Hadrian and Pius, in view of these facts, abandoned attack 
as a means of defence and fell back on the defensive, the financial 
pressure diminished, debts were cancelled 1 , and economic life 
could revive; yet in the last resort this recovery was superficial, 
the more so since Hadrian’s policy of strengthening the Empire 
internally also cost money, so that no savings were made. For the 
problem of foreign policy, which Trajan attacked with such 
striking energy, was not solved, but only kept in suspense, so that 
presently Marcus Aurelius and other emperors had to face it 
again, the sole difference being that the situation had meanwhile 
grown more dangerous. 

Thus the question of army supplies and the whole problem of 
finance became cardinal from the second century onwards. The 
government oscillated between increased taxation and remission 
of debts. Then the currency was tampered with. Following Nero’s 
precedent, Trajan, despite his large supplies of gold—mainly the 
booty from his Dacian conquests—and other emperors debased 
the denarius, presumably at the same time increasing the amount 
in circulation. The stability of the currency was not immediately 
threatened, since the prestige of the Empire was still sufficiently 
high. In foreign countries, however, where the coins were ac¬ 
cepted according to their metal content, it seems that already 
under Marcus Aurelius the denarius, whose proportion of precious 
metal had been reduced by twenty-five per cent., encountered 
difficulties a . Corresponding with the slow decline of the currency 
there was a gradual weakening of economic principles, The needs 
of the government had to be met promptly and cheaply, and in 
consequence the tendency towards State-socialism and compulsion 
grew- more and more marked. 

The financial system and, as part of it, the method of meeting 

1 Hadrian’s remission of debts of a.d. iiH (goo mlilinn sesterces for 
citizens’ debts alone to the treasury), CJ.L. vr, 96^; for coins P. L, St rack, 
Un ter suck. %ur rom. Reic/tiprUgtoig, n, p. 60 iy.; Dio lxes, E; 5 . H.A. Hadr. 
7, 6. ^ For remissions of rent see above, p- 152, n. 3. 

a See Note 3 at end of volume, p. 724, 

C-A-H. hi 
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the- costs of local administration, had the most diverse origins, 
Oriental^ Greek (these had already coalesced in the Hellenistic 
age)j and Roman* Direct taxation, forced labour, serf or half- 
free labour in State concerns, the provision of transport at the 
order of the State (rthe responsibility of professional 
groups for meeting the State's demands, personal responsibility 
of salaried officials for a regular and punctual payment of revenue 
from taxation and other sources of income—these were Oriental 
traits. Of Graeco-Roman origin were, apart from i ndirect taxation* 
extraordinary capital levies and compulsory services in time of 
emergency, the following: the almost, or wholly, unpaid tenure 
of administrative office (as an honorary position), salaried sub¬ 
ordinate officials, State leases, and contracting For the State. 
A Greek conception was the property-liturgy undertaken once 
only, or at most at long intervals, from a sense of duty, a concep¬ 
tion which gradually extended to include the holding of a magis¬ 
tracy. Finally, it was an idea peculiar to the Roman Empire to 
draw on the cities (or quasi-city communities), or on their /wmra- 
ii$re$ and pQSSsssvr&s as agents for the distribution, raising, and 
guaranteeing, not only communal hut also imperial demands 
and for producing men on whom obligations fell. 

There were, accordingly, numerous institutions in existence 
whose scope could be extended. As the demands of the State 
grew, not only was the number of irregular impositions increased, 
and more frequent angarciai and compulsions imposed, but also 
existing remunerations were reduced or abolished, while the more 
normal taxes and rentals were at least maintained at their former 
level. Moreover, in difficult times the guarantee especially of the 
leading city officials was more frequently realized. The advantages 
which the smaller positions in the hierarchy of officialdom, wirh 
their modest revenue and modest glory, or the places of honour 
with thetr relative splendour originally had to offer soon came to 
be less than the disadvantages. The consequence was that there 
gradually arose a reluctance to undertake activities on behalf of 
city or State of one’s own free will or because it was the traditional 
or natural thing to do 1 ; and the lack of enthusiasm was most 
marked when the times called for the relief of economic burdens 
and the reduction of trouble to the bare minimum. The crisis 
had come. The omnipotent State could find no resource by 
which to surmount it but brute compulsion, and so, at the close 

1 Cf. the struggle nf an Egyptian nomt-strarecos against the opposition, 

Wikken, Chrtrt. 35 ( Ar p. 1 35} 
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of the first and beginning of the second century, the hated 'litur- 
gization* came increasingly into evidence, By means of forced 
labour and compulsory supply it came to encroach more and more 
on the preserves of the State contract, and to some extent also of 
the transport system, though the ftavictdarii (p* 3 1 ) were 
immune, because their interests were still sufficiently linked with 
those of the State as a result of privileges and compensation. The 
liturgy of office came into being or was at least more firmly 
rooted, and the compulsory decurionate, the compulsory' decern- 
primate, and compulsory magistracy appeared. In this change, 
city self-government, the special symbol of life as it was lived in 
the world of classical antiquity, was attacked. 

It Is interesting to observe that the change to State-compulsion 
was made by none other than Trajan and Hadrian. Self-govern¬ 
ment was restricted by Trajan (anticipated to some extent by 
Nerva) so that the control of city finances might give the State 
greater opportunities of making inroads on their fundsCom¬ 
pulsory State leases, and compulsory recruiting for the lower and 
middle grades of local officials, reached an advanced stage during 
his reign. The problem of filling the office of Gymnasiarchj and 
the question of high prices are agitating the citizens of the Egyp¬ 
tian quasi-city Hermupolis Magna in the year 1 1 The earliest 
evidence for the 'inviti decurtones* is found in a letter of Pliny 
to Trajan (113). Methodical organization of the liturgy-system 
goes back to his successor, whose reign also marks an important 
stage in the development of the imperial bureaucratic State. The 
frumentartiy introduced as secret police and informers to watch 
a recalcitrant populace, already have a certain significance under 
Hadrian. Yet Trajan and Hadrian are avowedly constitutional 
and enlightened emperors* Indeed, Trajan had his qualms about 
the compulsory decurionate, as his reply to Pliny shows. The 
inevitability of the development, and the exigence ot foreign 
policy and of the self-preservation of the State could not find a 
better illustration* 

VI, THE GREAT CRISIS AND THE RESTORATION 

The economic advance under the early emperors was based on 
the peace and strength of the Empire. The results ot a change in 
these essential conditions can easily be imagined. They have 
already been touched on. The felling-off in that bourgeois muni- 

1 Cf. Tra]an T s interest in the finances of the Bithyrcian cities in his cor¬ 
respondence with the younger Pliny. a Wilcken, Ghreit. 1+9. 
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ficento, by whose aid the first periods of crisis in the second century 
had been surmounted, foreshadows the decline. Nevertheless the 
level of economic activity was more or less maintained down 
to the time of the Antoniues + There were two reasons for this. 
First, the bourgeoisie, which was responsible tor meeting the 
manv demands, was temporarily able to shift a sufficient part of its 
burden on to the lower class and lower middle-class, a process 
which gave rise to revolutionary movements, peasant revolts, and 
what may have been strikes, or something like them 1 . Secondly, 
the capital resources, into which the State on occasion made in¬ 
roads with scant ceremony, were dissipated only by slow degrees* 
It becomes increasingly clear, however, once we have grasped the 
obstacles with which economic activity 7 had to cope, why it was 
inevitable for the above-mentioned stagnation to ensue and by a 
gradual process, though already as early as the second century, to 
merge into retrogression, which is in tact inherent in stagnation. 

The progressive change in agrieuitiiral production from the 
middle-sized specialized farm to the diffusely organized large- 
scale unit, the frequent nationalization of landed property, dating 
from the end of the first century, and the coming into being of 
the colonate, all testily 7 to such a retrogression. The decline in 
achievement in the i ndustrial and technical spheres (p. 253), and the 
gradual spread of oiko^conomy on the great estates, point in the 
same direction. The development of State-controlled commerce 
and the withdrawal of ships from service crip pled free trade, and the 
intellectual and spiritual deficiency which became marked in cul¬ 
tural life as a whole during the second hah of the second century 
affected the economic life of the community just as profoundly as 
it did the other branches of human activity* Whole regions began 
to go out of cultivation, not only in Italy and Ctreece, but also in 
Spain under Marcus Aurelius 3 * Wars, especially with the Mar- 
comanni and Parthians, military conscription (as in Spain), and 
the great plague brought by troops from the Fast in 165, accen¬ 
tuated the loss of land to cultivation. Clearly things could not 
long continue so without the gravest danger to economic life and 
to the Empire itself. It was urgently necessary to check the 
tendency; and far-sighted emperors tried time and again to do so* 
Reference has already been made to Hadrian's new direction of 
policy. Subsequently Pius* and Marcus Aurelius in particular, 

1 See above, p* 2.53,11.1. A by-form of strike h found in the simple flight 
as it is known in Egypt, but also elsewhere (see tile petitions 
mentioned below, p r 264). 2 S.H.A. Mot£ui m 11,7* 
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began seriously to economize- The constantly recurring social - 
political measures for the benefit of the lower class (including 
freedmen and slaves) which had been especially hard hit, the 
concern to secure an equitable administration of justice, and the 
attempts in Italy to revive agriculture, and to convert cdwi into 
peasant farmers all point in the same direction, as do the increased 
urbanization under Trajan and Hadrian, the cancellation of debts, 
and the edicts against extortionate rates of Interest and profiteer¬ 
ing. But such palliatives were not enough. What was needed 
was a complete change of the old order on which civilization was 
built. But for this, as for so much else, the necessary vigour was 
lacking. 

So events followed their inexorable course, and after the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius the threatening storm broke. During the 
third century external dangers became steadily more pressing. 
From almost all sides came attacks on and invasions of the Empire: 
Franks and Alemanni, Vandals, Goths and Sarmatae, Persians, 
Blemmyes, and the peoples ot Libya and Mauretania all burst 
into the Empire and plundered it; Italy herself was not immune. 
The catastrophe was the greater because many of these i nvasions 
occurred simultaneously. Cities were sacked; whole provinces 
or quasi-provinces, such as the Bosporan kingdom, were lost. In 
the middle of the century the Empire split asunder. It is true that, 
now, too, the internal crisis was primary; but the situation now 
was such that the external pressure gave the impulse which 
accelerated the process oi internal disintegration. For the army, 
which since Marius might always play a part in politics, and 
whose numbers had steadily increased through forced levies, 
gained enormously in significance, as it was now more indis¬ 
pensable than ever, and traded on this indispensability, 1 hen was 
accomplished that dangerous modification in the structure of the 
army whose nature has already been described (p. 255): it amounted 
to a provincialize bon and barbarization of the soldiery, its con¬ 
version into a peasantry and a proletariate. The result was the 
emergence of a soldateska which ultimately seized all power for 
itself, swept aside hampering constitutionalisms the last attempt 
at compromise by the old cultured bourgeoisie, and set up m its 
place a constitution so reformed as to be adequate only in the eyes 
and to the mind of the class from which the soldiery was drawn, 
and which was for the most part convenient and profitable to them. 
The emperors could not or would not check this development 
towards a military absolutism. Even good and energetic rulers 
such as Gallienus were powerless here, because in the last resort 
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such centralized power was the only means ot' holding together 
a crumbling Empire. Thus there came into being the State oi 
the third century, for which the great jurists duly created its own 
theoretical basis at the beginning of the century. 

The ordinary and extraordinary demands which this State 
made on its citizens were far greater even than those of the second 
century. The wars with their losses, the struggles between pre¬ 
tenders, and the extravagant outlay on soldiers and favourites 
cost vast sums. So did the expenditure on the army which 
numbered (at the time of Caracalk) some 400,000 men; and the 
soldiers’ real wages had risen somewhat above their already high 
level 1 . The menacing spectre of State bankruptcy drew ever 
nearer. The old remedy was prescribed; reduction in value of the 
currency and increased taxation. The aureus was reduced in size— 
in the years down to a.d. 256 to approximately a third of its 
original form—while the silver coins were reduced in purity and 
size. The denarius of the Severi retained only about half the 
silver content in comparison with the Neronian standard, and the 
double denarii under Caracalla and the later emperors (Anto¬ 
ni mani) were an overvalued fiduciary issue, which, in the same 
period of time, ultimately contained only about a third the silver 
content when compared with two Neronian denarii. These 
measures were to a large extent inflationary 2 in character, and in 
the case of silver ended in disguising the true character of the 
coin; as they were not merely temporary measures, they caused 
a rise in prices, henceforth, after Commodus, to twice and almost 
three times their former level 3 . The rise in taxation consisted for 
the time being (p. 269) not in an increase in the normal items of 
taxation (land-taxes, poll-taxes, trade-taxes, etc.) corresponding to 
the devaluation of the currency—which such a step would have 
made plain to see—but in supplementary taxation. Thus there 
was levied a supplementary tax in gold, the aurutn corottarium 
(originally a gold crown as a testimony of loyalty to the new ruler, 
but a regular exaction from Elagabalus' time onwards)*. Roman 

1 On the question of pay see Note 3, p. 724. They were also paid off in 
land after 5epti mi us Sevcrus (Rostov tzeff, of. at. p, 378 and, further. Germ. 
Ed, 11, p, t+i). On the claims of the soldiers see Ps,-Aristides xxxv K, 30. 

2 On insufficient production of silver as a further factor see p. 277, but 
that is also a sign of the failure of the State economy. 1 See Note 3. 

1 On Roman taxes and the Canit. Afitommana See Din lxxvhi, 9, 4jy. 
On Roman trade-taxes, S.H-A. Alt*. Stv. 24 (A, W. Persson, Stoat 
1 aid Mamtfaktur im ram. Rtiche, p. 58 sq.). A general lowering of taxes 
under Scverus Alexander is most improbable {see above, p, 31). One 
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taxes were now levied on provincials and provincial taxes on 
Romans. Above all there were the requisitions in kind, and among 
those imposed on the landholder, so far as he did not substitute 
a money payment, was the provision of soldiers from among his 
calonL It was just the financial and monetary difficulties that forced 
the State to raise the supplies it needed in kind instead of using 
for their purchase the declining revenue from taxation, and this 
change again favoured to some extent the establishment ot a 
natural economy. The was now demanded without 

payment offered j and the same applies to soldiers clothing and 
to the wares which from about the beginning of the third century 
were extorted from the Egyptian producers, the anabdicac species\ 
these were at first distributed among several of the chief cities ot 
the Empire, but from Aurelian’s time were set aside for the sole 
benefit of the city of Rome. The irregular impositions tor troops 
on the march remained, and in view of prevailing conditions 

became heavier. , 

The State’s demands were the more oppressive because the 
taxable resources had shrunk, in the previous century, and Ironi 
the time of the Seven onwards more and more land passed out of 
cultivation. Hence the claims of the State were fundamentally 
incapable of fulfilment. Yet the very existence of emperors and 
Empire alike depended on their being fulfilled. Thus began the 
fierce endeavour of the State to sejueeze the population to tht last 
drop. Since economic resources tell short of what was needed, 
the strong fought to secure the chief share for themselves with^a 
violence and an unscrupulous ness well in keeping with the origin 

would expect an increase in die rates of taxation in view of higher 
prices, and the beer-tax in Egypt seems to have increased m a.cj. 238 as 
compared with the second century (so editors to P. Qxy. sn, l 433 > 5 2 )- 
On the other side, it looks as if the Egyptian trade-taxes in 270 were 
still the same as in the time of Marcus Aurelius and L. \ erus (P. Tebt. 11, 
287 i B.GM. 9=Wilcken, Christ. 551, *9 JfO- This ^ , re ™ inS a 
problem which it would be caster to solve if the thesis of A. C. Johnson 
{Jmer. loans, of Arch, xxxviu, 1934, p. 53 J?.) is accepted that Egypt as 
a ‘self-contained country’ had ‘a fiduciary currency’ till the reign of 
Gallienus, tliat the debasement of this currency had no influence on the 
price-level and that the rise of prices is to be attributed to bad harvests of 
had management. But any such explanation has in mm to meet serious 
reasons for doubt (sec Heichdheicn, Eton. Hist, in, to, Feb. J 935 i P-7’ J 1 - 3 )* 
Money penalties also, despite the devaluation of the denarius, remained un¬ 
changed under Severus Alexander as under Antoninus ^Pius^ and Marcus 
Aurelius. Dig, 11, 4, 24 compared with Gains IV, 46 (G. Mickwitz, Gild 
and tplrtschaft im rim. Rtith tits 4 fahrisunderts n, Chr, p. 37). 
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of those in power and with a soldiery accustomed to plunder. The 
full rigour of the law was let loose on the population. Soldiers acted 
as bailiffs or wandered as secret police through the land. Those 
who suffered most were, of course, the propertied class. It was re¬ 
latively easy to lay hands on their property, and in an emergency 
they were the class from whom something could be extorted most 
frequently and most quickly. Consequently, by the system already 
in force in the previous two centuries, they had been, held 
ultimately responsible and liable for providing taxes and other 
impositions. For the same reason they were now the first to 
suffer from the exactions of the State. At the same time, quite 
apart from questions of finance, there was a purely political 
motive at work—the desire to shatter the privileged position 
of the bourgeoisie. A bitter resistance was put up by the bour¬ 
geoisie, supported as it was by some of the emperors, especially 
in lands such as Africa and Spain which were far removed from the 
war zone, and in which the bourgeoisie was economically still 
relatively intact. The civil wars of the third century and the 
frightful period of anarchy after Sevents Alexander were the 
result, in the course of which the infuriated soldateska and its 
leaders indulged in orgies of brutality. We gain a vivid picture 
of the assassinations and confiscations, the terrorism and spying, 
and the sacking of cities from Herodian, the speech of pseudo- 
Aristides addressed to the Emperor Philip, and also from Cassius 
Dio, the Historic August#, and other sources. 

There is no doubt that the inhumanity of the struggle was 
due in part to the hatred which the peasant soldiery, drawn from 
the lowest class, felt for the bourgeoisie, but it would be mis¬ 
taken to over-stress this factor, to regard class hatred as the sole 
motive, and the civil war as a purely social revolution, which 
aimed at establishing the dictatorship of the proletariate. Such a 
view is disproved by the fact that not all the soldiers were members 
of the proletariate, some of them owned property 1 ; and moreover 
the poor suffered at least as much, perhaps more, than the rest 
from the general economic pressure resultant on unsettled con¬ 
ditions, and in particular from the violence of the soldiery. The 
petitions of Scaptopare (a.d. 238; p. S3} and Arague (a.o. 244- 
247; p. 90}, and above all Ilerodian’s narrative in Book VII show 
this quite clearly. The proletariate may, it is true, look on with 
malice at attacks on the bourgeoisie, and the mob may join in 
plundering them, small folk who are oppressed by soldiers may 

1 Rostovtzeff, dp, tit. pp. 376 sqq., Germ. Ed. n, pp. 137 tqq. 
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appeal to soldiers who arc their relatives or friends and beg for 
a kind of protection — but that docs not provide any proof in social 
revolution from below. And if villagers in their appeals to the 
emperors declare that they cannot endure their present vexations 
and if the emperors confirm what they say, the conclusion cannot 
be drawn that the emperors had made the lower classes their one 
political support 1 . 

In connection with all this, compulsion and State-socialist regu¬ 
lation had establish ed them selves mo re firmly. These had gradually 
come into being, their first beginnings dating back to the time of 
Trajan and Hadrian, when they had been applied with modera¬ 
tion, but now they had developed into an established system, and 
hence had been incorporated in the final synthesis devised by the 
new political theorists at the beginning of the third century 
(cf. Dig. r). He who was not especially privileged, or who was not 
excepted for the performance of other services to the State—as 
imperial official and soldier, or, again, as lessee on a large or small 
scale of the emperor’s estates and mines, as ttaviculariuj, mere atari 
fairer , ce»tonarius y etc* 2 — had to undertake the municipal mitnera 
according to his powers, financial, intellectual or physical. Since 
the population had declined, and the number of those who 
might be called upon for services was still further reduced through 
privilege and exception, whereas more and more land had gone 
out of cultivation, the demands made successively on the remaining 
men of means were ever more quickly recurrent, the land re¬ 
maining untilled was forcibly attached to the communities or the 
neighbouring landowners 3 , and the financial guarantees of the 
decaproti and turiaUs were more and more frequently realized. 
Arrest, confiscation, and execution hung over their heads like a 
sword of Damocles 4 , The proceedings of the city councils (which 
in the year 199 were set up also in the Egyptian metropolis on the 
model of the rest of the Empire), councils which did not know how 
they were to meet the old and the newly imposed burdens, and 
whom they were to find to act as archontes and to undertake the 
liturgies of office, grimly illustrate the growing misery of the age 4 . 


1 See N. H, Baynes in y.FLS. xix, 1929, p. 29g fy. 

* It is doubtful if these compulsory associations go back to Sever us 
Alexander despite S.H. A. Altx. Sev. 33, 2. 

8 P. Thead. 16 (a.d. 307); P.S.I. 292 (third century); Cod. fust, xi, 
59, 1 (Aurdian). 

4 Cf. P. Oxy. xii, 1477 (third-fourth century). 

B P. Oxy. xiv, 1662 (a.d, 246); xu, 1413 (a.d. 270-5). 
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Even the mivieularii complained and at times threatened to strike, 
as at Arelate in 201E 

Yet the vicious circle, or rather spiral 3 could not be broken- 
If the propertied class buried their money, or sacrificed two-thirds 
oftherr estate to escape from a magistracy*, or went so far as to 
give up their whole property in order to get freeof the domains rent 1 * 3 , 
and the non-pro per tied class ran away, the State replied by increas¬ 
ing the pressure. It demanded from the bodies liable (p. 258} that 
they should produce and identify those who had to undertake litur¬ 
gies, and enrolled on occasion (asm Egypt under Probus) the whole 
remaining population of the villages for extraordinary manual 
labour in helping to maintain the irrigation system 4 . Moreover, in 
view of the steady drop of revenue from taxation, and the decline 
in the production and supply of gold and silver, the State resorted 
to repeated debasement and increase of the currencyin circulation. 
The mints worked with feverish activity 5 * . The gold coinage 
remained pure, but the coins became smaller and smaller, and in 
the end they were only accepted by weight. After 256 the silver 
currency of the Empire in its chief denomination, the Antoni- 
manus, lost 75 per cent., and ultimately 98 per cent., of its 
silver content; in other words it became silver-washed copper- 1 he 
Egyptian provincial currency, which itself was of lower grade than 
the Imperial, followed suit though less drastically and rapidly. The 
mistrust of the 'new coinage’ was general; in 260 the Egyptian 
money-changers of Oxyrhynchus refused to accept it at its official 
valuation e , though the State itself seems to have made its demands 
in accordance with the old scale of values (sec above, p. 263, note). 
In Egyptian contracts the parties preferred to reckon on the basis 
of the ’old Ptolemaic coinage 7 .' Prices in Egypt rose after about 
280 to from fourteen to twenty times their original Wei, 

In these disturbed and catastrophic decades of the third 
century countless people, especially ot the bourgeois middle-class, 
were ruined and impoverished, and these were precisely the men 
who had brought into being and maintained the economic pro- 

1 Dessau 6987. 

* Wilcken, Christ. 402 (a.d. 250). 

9 P.S.I- iqi (third century). 

4 P. Oxy, xu, 1409. 

1 S.H.A. JureL 38, 2 for the number of workers ar the mint. 

4 P. Oxy. xu, 1411; it is uncertain whether the devalued billon Anto¬ 
ni mini or the devalued billon tetradrachm is referred to. See Mickwit*, 
ap. at. p. 52. 

7 Stud. Pal. xx, 71 , 11 (a,d- 268-270). 
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sperity of former times. The wasteful policy of the State, the 
constant interference with private economic life, and the infla¬ 
tions, amounted to a landslide beneath which a vast amount 
that was of value was crushed out of existence. How great a 
part was played by the spread of the system of liturgies is 
shown bv the abundance of Egyptian papyri bearing on this 
theme. Admittedly conditions were not the same everywhere, 
Africa, the home of Septum us Sever us, and Syria, the home oi 
his wife, enjoyed a privileged position. So too did Germany and 
thcDanubian regions because of the soldiers who came from them. 
And Britain, which lay far from the centre of things, and where 
city life was less of a'determining factor than elsewhere in the 
Empire, actually enjoyed a relative prosperity in the third century 
(see below, p. 278), though here too after the middle of the cen¬ 
tury the cities declined. Moreover, it remains true that the 
bourgeoisie was not wholly destroyed; otherwise Diocletian 
could never have maintained the cunaies as servants oi the State 
with property to pledge, and the completion of the municipaliza¬ 
tion of Egypt at the beginning of the fourth century* would have 
had no meaning. But the bourgeoisie, which had been the typical 
representative of a wholly diiferent age* was broken; spiritually 
and materially it had received a mortal blow. The well-to-do 
bourgeois is now the exception, not the rule. 1 he abunduntii 
on which the emperors had once prided themselves, which they 
had promised to maintain, and which they had proclaimed on 
their coinage, appears under Probus as a Utopian aspiration 1 . 

Yet although the bourgeoisie had lost incalculably, this does 
not mean that the position of the lower classes had io conse¬ 
quence improved. They too suffer and complain, strike and re¬ 
volt; and this ill-will toik highly dangerous forms on occasion, as 
is shown, for example, by the rising of the Bagaudae in Gaul in 
the second half of the third century, or the strike of the monetarii 
at Rome in Aurelian's time. Since, however, the masses turned 
upon the well-to-do alone as those who were squeezing them to 
the last drop 3 —to turn upon the soldiery who did the same they 
were too weak—the ruin of the bourgeoisie was hastened in this 
way too. Thus the end of it all was discon tent, depopulation, flight, 
and banditry among those who had been uprooted, and together 
with this a shortage of labour. It is estimated that the numbers of 
the population fell by approximately one third, from seventy to fUty 
1 5 .H.A. Prob. 20, 6; 23, 1 4ff* See Rostovtzeff, op. rit. pp. 416 

Germ. Ed. u, pp. 176 tqq. „ _ , . 

i For iin illustration see ihe late parallel hi Libaniiis, (Jr - xlvu {c a,d. 395 
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millions 1 . Pestilence and a growing reluctance to have children 
contributed to the decline. Documents from the Egyptian 
village of Theadelphia dating from the late third and early fourth 
centuries give appalling glimpses of the desertion of farms and 
depopulation 14 . *1 he State, which addressed its demands to the 
villagers as a body, by its own act drove them one at ter the othtr 
on to the streets. The resultant banditry, which the State in turn 
tried to meet by a special police force, took fantastic terms. In 
the petitions to the emperor the threat of flight is the ‘ultimum 
refugium' and among the common questions which used to be 
put to an oracle in Egypt three standard types were: 'Ami to 
become a beggar ?’ 'Shall I take to flight r' and Is my flight to 
be stopped?' s 

When things had gone so far, it was impossible to turn back; 
all that remained was to follow the road to the end. I his meant 
guarding against a general flight, announcing compulsory labour, 
and binding all classes—or at least all who did not belong to a 
privileged caste—to their professions] the peasant farmer to his 
land and forced labour, the State-employed worker (p. 272} to his 
workshop, the trader, including the navituIariuSj to his business or 
his corporation, the small property-owner to his duties in connection 
with liturgies, the large property-owner to the curia t the soldier to 
his military service, and so on. By one means or another the develop¬ 
ment had to reach its conclusion in other respects also. Much was 
achieved in this direction, after Gallienus and the Illyrian emperors 
(Aurelian in particular) had shown the way, by the far-reaching 
reforms of Diocletian and Constantine. With these emperors we 
rightly begin a new era, even though much was not really com¬ 
pleted until the fourth and fifth centuries, 

Theancient world did not retire from the arena without a struggle; 
the history of the third century shows how it fought for what re¬ 
mained of political and spiritual freedom against the constraints 
of tyranny and dogma. But the same century shows how urgent 
was the need for peace, a need which ultimately led to acquiescence 
in Diocletian’s regime, the more so since the external dangers con¬ 
tinued undimttiished. From the reign of Gallienus onwards the 
army had been re-organized; it had become less national, but readier 
for action, politically more trustworthy, and a more efficient instru¬ 
ment of power. The unity of the Empire was restored by Aurelian, 
the internal chaos became less pronounced. The organization of 

1 E, Stein, GtichuhSt da spdtrim, Rtichts 1, p. 3, 3 Cf. P. Tliead. 16. 

* Ditt. 3 888 (a.p, 238); Q.G.LS . 519 (a.d. 244--); p. Oxy. xh, 1477 
(third-fourth century). 
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the corporations on a basis of compulsion goes back in essentials 
to Aurelian 1 . The stabilization of the currency, which was in 
complete disorder, and hence of the revenue from taxation, was 
taken in hand. Aurelian, cautiously feeling his way, renewed the 
gol d issues, a nd bv some means orother (t he d etails are co ntrove rsial) 
fixed a value for the very debased billon coins (p. 307)* Diocletian 
began again to coin in pure silver, reviving the N'eronian standard, 
even though the extent of this coinage was limited after the 
1 thorough discrediting 1 ot the currency in the third century". He 
also organized a regular system, governed by the gold pound, with 
gold, silver, and large or small billon or copper issues (p, 403 ty.). 
It is possible that on this occasion the Aurelian billon piece, which 
was continued in the Diocletian petty cash issues, was again de¬ 
valued to correspond to its actual buying power, a reform whose 
immediate result was a further unsettlement of the market, which 
in its turn occasioned Diocletian’s famous edict in 30 T regulating 
prices and wages 3 , though it may be admitted that as regards eco¬ 
nomic policy the value of this edict must have been very limited. At 
any rate, in spite of the new copper inflation of the fourth century*, 
the currency was on the whole pretty well stabilized, especially 
after the solidus had been linked in a.p, 307 with the gold pound 
at a fixed ratio of seventy-two to one. 

The price paid for the restoration of the Empire was twofold. 
First, the absolute State had come, catering for the population at 
large, schematic, appealing to mass-intelligence. Secondly, a 
complete State-socialism was in force, which with its terrorism by 
officials, its over-emphasized restrictions on the individual, its 
progressive State-interference, and its burdensome taxation and 
liturgies, previously not so clearly defined, and its methods of 


1 E. Groiig in Fitrtitjahrsch. f, Soz.- und fVtrtsrh-Gejch. n, 1904, p. 493. 

* Purchase of gold under compulsory powers by the State is attested by 
P. Oxy. xvu, zio6 (beginning of the fourth century). The fixed price is 
100,000 for a pound. If these are denarii (as the editors take it), whereas 
the edict of Diocletian (xxx, 1) provides for 50,000 as the maximum price, 
this reflects the recent inflation (see n. 4). 

8 See p. 338. If, on the other hand, the theory of Gicsecke {Antiies Geld-* 
linen, pp. 180 iqq.) is accepted, the complete devaluation of the billon- 
double denarius goes back not to Diocletian but to Aurelian, who had made 
it equal to -fa of the Septimius Sevems denarius, which still contained 50 per 
cent, of silver. Giesecke thus interprets the much debated legend XX, 1. 

* This inflation goes back to Constanti ne and was about sixfold in the 
Empire in die years 310-335. It then once more died away. In Egypt, 
which suffered exploitation, it continued and rose by the year 400 to 45,000 
times. 
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realizing its demands, acted very much as hefore except in so far 
as the union with the Christian Church, from the tunc of Con¬ 
stantine, gave the system a religious veneer, and stamped objec¬ 
tion as resignation ti> the will of God. 1 hose to whom this develop¬ 
ment does not appeal must reflect that, despite all the complaints 
and opposition, w hich still continued, this was the only way, under 
the circumstances, in which the Empire could survive, and 
remnants of the old bourgeois society, of the old culture, and 
incidentally of the old economic system could be saved. Finally, 
as we shall see, this was the only way in which a new culture could 
mature, though in a greatly changed form and realizing itself 
perhaps in opposition to the State rather than through it. 

VII ECONOMIC SYSTEM IN THE STATE- 
SOCIALISTIC ERA 

If we seek within the framework of the stricter State-socialist 
system, in the more rigid form which it assumed during the third 
century to cain an impression of the economy itself, especially 
after the middle of the century, it is by no means easy to recon¬ 
struct a clear picture. The Hutoria August* needs checking by 
other evidence. The dated documentary material is not very 
plentiful, except for Egypt. Diocletian s edict de pretus dates 
from the year 301, which is late for our purpose, though the con¬ 
ditions during the second half of the third century are necessarily 
also mirrored in it. The 'Expisith totius mundi €tgtnttum .and the 
‘ Nctiti<idigKiWum \both of which, especially the hrst,giveabundant 
material, are later still, dating from a time when the reforms made 
under Diocletian and Constantine had already had their effect. 
Statistics* which alone would give 115 a solid sis on which to 
work, are lacking for this as for other periods. 1 he danger is great 
of over-stressing the darkness, or, alternatively, the high lights in 
the picture. Hence it is necessary’ *» proceed deduct.vely-as was 
done above—and to base our judgments on the general conditions 

of the age in the first instance. . .. . 

If the available evidence for the production ot commodities in 
the several countries at particular times is set out 1 , it will be found 
that the products of the various regions, including those in excess 
of local needs, are hardly different, apart from a few instances, 
from those established above with special reference to the second 

i As will be found in the general works of Gummcrus, Charlesworth, 
Rostovtzeff ot the monographs of Collingwood, Pennon and others cited in 
the bibliography to this chapter. 
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century. Individual exceptions occur: thus during Aurelians 
reign 1 the vine was apparently cultivated less in Italy than it had 
been previously so that viticulture had to be assisted by the env 
peror; thus too'Probus once more permitted the cultivation of the 
vine in Gaul and Spain, and in the other provinces, without 
limitation 3 . Similarly in the middle of the century the output of 
Gallic pottery' and Spanish minerals declined, with a compensating 
increase of British products and the textile and arms industries 
appear to have increased production, f interchange of goods occurs. 
Provincial (i.e. interna!) trade on a smaller or larger scale prevails 
in many parts, especially now in Britain, where there were local 
fairs (p, 293),as also at the Thracian cityof Scaptoparcfin 23®) 
at liaetocaece in Syria 3 (sometime between 153 and 159) ac¬ 
cording to immemorial custom. Inter provincial trade also con- 
tinuedm being (see below, p.276). There remains for consideration 
commerce with the outside world along four main trade-routes. 
One led to central Africa, though since the decline of the kingdom 
of Meroe it passed via Adulis instead of Meroe. A second 
stretched to the South-east, starting in Egypt and travelling via 
the Red Sea to Arabia and India 4 . There was also the route to 
China 6 , starling from Syria and passing through Palmyra, Doura, 
and Parthia, or alternatively from South Russia. Fourthly, there 
was the route to the North, which led to free Germany, beginning 
on the northern or north-western frontier. 

Nevertheless production and interchange were profoundly 
altered. This alteration is most clearly visible if we survey the con¬ 
stituent elements making up the sum total of economic activity, 
which show a marked shift in the centre of gravity accompanied 
by a corresponding change in productive methods,^ Thus State 
enterprise was a sphere of economic life which increased in 
importance; after the State had succeeded in securing control over 
private economy as described above, it was but a step to its direct 
participation in the economic field. In view of the growing 
t S.H.A. Jure!. 48, a. 

1 S.H.A. Prob. iM; Eurropius rx, 17; Aurelius Victor, Cues, xxxra, 3. 

s Ditt." 888; l.G.R.R. in, 1020, Cf. Dig. i.iU (Modesfinua). 

* For Indian embassiesStobaeus, Eel. i. 3 , 5 & & the reign of Elagabaius); 
S.H.A, AwtL 41,10 (to Aurdian, together with Bittnans, Seres, Axu miles 
and other envoys); Eusebius, Rita Const, iv, 7 (to Constantine, together with 

Btcmmyes and Ethiopians). , ,, , , 

6 Sixteen Roman coins of the time from A i be mis to Aurelian have been 
found in the province of Shanks! ( The Academy xxix, 1886, p. S 1 ^)- 7 J V! j 
Chinese annals (see above, p. 235, a. 1) speak of connections also m the third 
Century. 
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identlhcation of emperor and State, the economic activity of the 
emperor* which in the early years of the Empire can still be re¬ 
garded as the private activity of an individual (p. 234), must now 
be considered a form of State enterprise. Septimius Severn3 marks 
an important stage in this development (see above, p. 27 jy.). State- 
ownership of land, which had already been increased by confisca¬ 
tions in the second halt of the first century, was again extended 
by him and the military anarchy. The working of imperial 
domains had been practised in the Hellenistic age, especially 
under the Ptolemies: that model was followed by Rome and this 
in its turn generally encouraged the adoption of the system of 
the eolonate. In the second and third centuries, however, not only 
was the State (or the emperor) the largest landed proprietor, it was 
also the biggest owner of mines and quarries, and in course of time 
came to be the greatest industrialist, having gained control of a 
specific category of industries. This last development results from 
an extension of organizations which had existed from the beginnings 
of imperial times to supply the needs of the court, the army, and the 
State (such as mints, builders’ yards, brick-kilns, textile-mills, iron- 
foundries, and occasionally armourers* workshops). Governmental 
arms-manufactories in great numbers were now erected in the 
proximity of the emperor and his army, and there was an increase 
in the imperial production of wool and linen, of low and high grade 
textiles and clothing which involved an expansion in the purple 
dye-works. Though we have evidence for this process in the 
opening years of the third century (p. 173), it presumably falls in 
its more intense form in the second half of the third century 
and reaches its final development in the fourth. As a result the 
State could more and more provide for its own needs and so could 
substitute the compulsory contributions in kind which were sup¬ 
plied by private skilled labour 1 . A system of forced labour was 
imposed on the workers in the manufactories, in much the same 
way as on workers for the Ptolemaic State-monopolies or on evloni, 
and they were organized on a semi-military basis. They were 
employed either in imperial workshops, or, as in the case of the 
weavers* at home. The materials were furnished to them, being 
partly procured through taxation in kind; a fixed amount of 
work was allotted to them and duly collected. 

It has already been mentioned that trade—wholesale and retail 
—became increasingly subject to governmental control. Severus 

1 See above, p. 263, P. Ups. 57 (a,d. 261) ; P. Oxy. x«, 1414 (a.d. 270-cE 
1-16, 
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Alexander and Aurclian by this means, together with the quicken¬ 
ing of the old idea of tuthenui, put the supply of vital necessities 
to Rome, which had been threatened, on a secure basis 1 . The 
same is true of other cities, as those of Egypt 2 . This develop¬ 
ment could link up with the remains of hellenistic retail trade- 
monopolies iss oil in Egypt 3 ), and also with the old 
production-monopolies—both of which in the intervening im¬ 
perial era had been modified into a system of concessions 4 . 
Supply by means of anabolicac species meant nationalization. 
Transport was also largely nationalized 5 . All this intervention, 
and the direct participation of the State in economic activities 
with the aid ot forced and often highly recalcitrant labour 6 , 
represents a drift towards Oriental forms of economic organiza¬ 
tion, Vet they arose, not from any ideological considerations (for 
such considerations were not in fact primary at all in the emer¬ 
gence of State-socialism), but from the struggle with the problems 
of finance and employment. This is why limits were fixed to direct 
State participation in economic activity, so that this, generally 
speaking, went no further than was dictated by the need to secure 
essential supplies for tire army, the court, and the imperial officials, 
and thus, to take a single example, the organization of the 
textile industry as a whole was neither nationalized {t.e, made 
into a monopoly), nor was nationalization intended 7 . That no 
principle was involved is shown by the fact that denationalization 
is also to be found in both agriculture and industry. Thus State- 
owned land in the neighbourhood of the German limes was 
allowed to relapse into private ownership in the third century, and 
State-owned land lying barren and uncultivated in Egypt was 
offered for sale. Corroborative testimony is to be found in the 
supplanting of the State enterprise in the British mining industry 
by private contractors (p. 291). 

A second characteristic feature of the age is the advance of 
feudal economy. We are dealing here partly with the maintenance 
and further development of conditions which prevailed in the 


1 S. H.A. Alex. Sev. 33, %\ Aurel. 46—8. 

3 Eg. P. Oxy. xii, 1455 (a.p. a75), 

9 Stud, Pal. xxu, no, 177 (a. m 137)1 P. Oxy. xu, 1455 (a.d. 275). 
Cf. P. Gnomon (probably of the reign of Antoninus Pius), §102, 

* See vol. x, p. 386 iq. 

3 S.H.A. Aurtl. 47, 3. 

* S.H.A. Aurel. 33, 2, 

7 For a private weapon-manufactory worked by slaves as late as the end 
of the fourth century see Li ban I us, Or. xhi, ZI and passim. 
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first and second centuries. Hence we find Utifundid on the Italian 
model, such as have been described above {p. 238 sq.\ besides In¬ 
digenous great estates among the Celts, in South Russia and else¬ 
where, and landed property which the city bourgeoisie acquired 
or the veterans earned and which they exploited at first as ‘agri- 
ooiae boni' by intensive cultivation, but gradually came to run 
by non-specialized large-scale production (pp. 250, 254). Those 
of this old-established wealthy class who were adaptable and knew 
how to move with the times were able to maintain themselves in 
the face of the difficulties of the third century, and actually gained 
more than they lost. In the third century there appeared beside 
them the class of nouveaux riches. It was composed oi men who 
had understood how to turn the troubled times and their position 
in the new State to their own advantage, and to secure immunity 
from economic burdens for themselves. They rose to power not 
so much as hamines oetonomid by virtue of their commercial ability 
and business energy, as the old bourgeoisie had done, but rather 
by unscrupulousness, extortion, bribery, and exploitation of the 
political constellation of the moment, though it ts true that business 
initiative was united to those qualities. Soldiers and officers, 
officials, large contractors, profiteers, and speculators of every 
kind made up this category. In Italy, Gaul, Germany, Britain, the 
Danubian regions, Africa, Egypt, Syria and Palestine, the province 
of Asia, and, in fact, throughout the Empire, large estates became 
increasingly common in the third century, whether the property 
was Jong in the same hands or newly acquired, whether the land 
was public or private in origin, whether the soil was good or 
bad, and they gradually imprinted their mark on the age. The 
feudalism, which had been predominant at the end of the Repub¬ 
lican era, began to return; the chief change being that this new 
feudalism was not so much a city phenomenon as the old, but 
began to withdraw more and more to the land. The owners lived 
with increasing frequency amidst their cahni and the artisans of 
the estate in the villas themselves, as the splendid remains in 
the Moselle valley, in Britain, and in Africa show. In the villas 
goods were produced in the first instance to meet the producers 1 
own needs (in providing the essentials of food and clothing and 
material for building and packing), but there was also production 
for the State (as taxes in kind), and for the market. Manufactories 
for processing the wool, brick-works and potteries for utilizing 
the day, had associated themselves with agriculture as subsidiary 
forms of production. Mines were also in the hands of the great 
landlords, and on occasion they held fairs in the villages they 
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owned 1 . The period of anarchy and of the crisis in currency 
encouraged o/icri-economy and the industrialization of the villas, 
together with the abandonment of the cities and their unpleasant 
atmosphere, so that in the fourth and fifth centuries a dosed house- 
economy became ultimately the customary system. 

The greater the spread of State and feudal economy tvpifving 
the new system, the greater the decline in an economy based on a 
free peasantry and on the city. Yet decline did not mean destruc¬ 
tion. There was a free peasantry in the third century, as also at a 
later date 2 —quite apart from the soldier peasantry created under 
the Sever!—and city life also continued. Yet both cities and 
peasantry suffered appallingly for reasons that need not be re¬ 
peated here. The economic structure as a whole was even more 
affected by the fatal decline of city economy than by the dying out 
of the free middle-class peasantry-. The storm of political disasters 
which burst over those who had no political power, the interven¬ 
tion of the State and its use of compulsion, the general insecurity 3 
affecting currency and communications in particular, the de¬ 
terioration and closing of roads, the commandeering of shipping 
by the State, the permanent contraction of the available market 
through the decay of the consumer class in the cities, through 
provincial ‘autarky,’ and through the State and the feudal land¬ 
lords meeting their own needs in their own closed system, and, 
last not least, the contraction in the resources of unfree labour— 
such are the factors which undermined the foundations of the 
old city economy, which crippled enterprise and initiative, and 
which prevented the growth of capital. Where urbanization had 
set in relatively late (as for instance in Britain), it was more and 
more rapidly reversed than elsewhere, yet there too in the 
course of the third century city economy (in the East to a less, in 
the West to a greater degree) was forced to give ground to such 
an extent that the part it plays in the fourth century is only of 
minor importance. This economy could not be wholly destroyed 
simply because the cities, though impoverished, continued in 
being, and accordingly there still existed a demand on the part of 
the city population, though admittedly it was for cheap articles. 
Moreover, the w^ffj-economy of the feudal landlords never be¬ 
came complete, so that they (like the wholesale dealers, to whom 
we shall return presently) stood in need of luxuries which naturally 

1 LCt,R.R. iv, 1381 (c. a.ti. 160)1 cf. Bruns, Fontep, 61 (a.d. 138). 

a Cf- the Egyptian peasantry; M. GeJzer, Stud. s«r hyz. Ftmtaktmg 
Jfgyptttif, p. 75. 

3 5 .H.A, Proi. io, 5 (tmr tecura rtt />.}; 13, 3. 
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could not be manufactured in the oikos but called for specialists 
who would normally live in the city. So city production of a 
kind remained, those responsible for it being on the whole ot the 
artisan class, Even more indispensable was the part played by the 
city through retailers and pedlars, and above ail in the wholesale 
trade, which, indeed, no longer dealt in mass-produced articles but 
in luxuries, for which there was a considerable demand trom the 
feudal landlords and potentates, a demand met not only by the 
neighbouring city, but also by remote parts including foreign coun¬ 
tries. These facts explain why a respected independent bourgeois 
class of wholesale merchants could maintain itself in the cities, 
especially in the old commercial centres of Gaul, Syria, Egypt, 
and Asia Minor (but also in Britain and Germany), even though 
the significance of the country markets for the supply of local 
needs increased. 

Another very important change in the economic system con¬ 
cerns its methods and concentration. A more primitive economy 
emerges. There is a decline in bourgeois intensive capitalistic 
production, while older forms indigenous to the land reappear. 
Full capitalistic development—if we survey the whole field of 
ancient economic history—was only an interlude. The State and 
feudal organization of agriculture was less thorough and hence less 
productive. Industry relapsed into small-scale production (work in 
the home, work for wages, skilled craftsmanship which was practised 
also by itinerant craftsmen 1 ). An exception is to he found in the 
industry of the large estates on occasion, and more especially in 
State industry, which offered serious competition to private in¬ 
dustry in supplying the demands of the government and the army, 
and which necessarily involved a curtailment of the part to be 
played by the private producer. There is a further decline in 
quality, except for articles which are definitely to be regarded as 
luxuries tor the upper class. As with quality so with quantity: 
production becomes less intense. Arable land lies fallow, not 
only in Italy but also elsewhere—in Egypt, for example, where 
land belonging to the State was forced upon cities to secure its 
cultivation (p, 265). The land was exhausted by over-cultivation, 
but the chief trouble was the lack of labour. Egyptian vineyards 
fall into decay 2 , and at the end of the third century the Egyptian 
irrigation system has ceased to function 3 . In the mines, as on the 

1 Many examples in Ed, Died, d<- pretax, on which see Gummerus in 
P.W, J.V- Industrie und Handel, cols, 1527 sqq. 

* Stud. Pal. xx. no. 58, col. n, 11 . 11 iff. [a.ii, 26b). 

* P, Oxy. xii, 1+09 (a.d. 278); P, Thead. 16 (a.d. 307), 
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land, there is a shortage of labour, with which the monetary crisis of 
the third century may perhaps be connected, An actual exhaustion 
of the mines themselves (as happened to some extent in the Spanish 
tin-workings) is secondary by comparison. A marked gap was 
naturally left by the loss from Aure!ian*s time of the output from 
the Dacian mines. Under these circumstances the encouragement 
by the emperors of mining for precious metals is comprehensible. 
The position of industry was unfavourable. We have already 
referred to the weakness of Italian industry, and of the Gallic 
potteries- In this connection the German invasions did incalcul¬ 
able damage, Egyptian industry, which through forced contribu¬ 
tion had been further limited and regulated, also suffered- Like the 
Shepherds 1 revolts in earlier rimes, the invasion of the Blemmyes 
in the third century and later and the risings of Firmus under 
Au rel s an and of Achi 1 leu sunder Dio de rian did 1 mmen se h ar m * De- 
vastntions, and decline in production, naturally had repercussions 
on commerce. The destruction of Palmyra (273) dealt a fatal blow 
to that city's famous trade. At an even earlier date the Gothic 
invasions of the Crimea were similarly destructive to the South- 
Russian trade. In these chaotic conditions 1 autarky * spread* 
Britain emancipated herself The obstacles to the interchange of 
goods did not yet affect internal trade—- which entered on a decline 
in the fourth and fifth centuries in the course of the development 
of oikos^conomy —bur their consequences were marked in the 
interpfovincial and export trades. The preferential treatment 
accorded to the interests of the army and the State endangered in 
Italy and elsewhere the import of supplies from other parts of the 
Empire, and created conditions of famine 1 . The Indian trade 
deteriorated, as the coins show, trade with Germany suffered as a 
result of the depreciation of the currency (see above, p. 257)* and 
the Eastern trade was further handicapped by the elimination of 
Palmyra. Thus there was a quantitative decline in trade. More¬ 
over, its forms grew simpler; barter and natural economy became 
commoner in view of the calamities which befell the currency in 
the second half of the century ; and the fact that the commercial 
centres were frequently transferred into the country (see pp. 271, 
n- 3 i 293) hardly suggests enhanced commercial activity. There 
was thus a marked retrogression in the former commercial inter¬ 
dependence which had been so strikingly characteristic of earlier 
times. It gave place to a resolution into individual lands and 

1 S-H. A, dart/, 48, 1 (Rome), Cfi Rratovtzeff, &p m tit. p. 61 B, n. 393, 
Germ, ed. tl, p. 359. 
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regions which desired to achieve a substantial degree of self- 
sufficiency. Throughout the Empire a state of crisis made its 
presence felt, gradually arising and becoming increasingly acute 
down to the time of Aurelian and Diocletian, and affecting 
economic life in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, the Danubian region, 
Gallo-Germany, Spain, and Africa, just as profoundly as in 
Gyrene, Greece, or Italy. 

Yet exaggeration must be avoided; and these statements re¬ 
quire qualification at numerous points. Thus the recession was 
not universal, nor was its incidence everywhere on the same scale. 
The chief exception is Britain, whose peak of development, as we 
have seen (p. 24a), was attained precisely in the third and fourth 
centuries. This paradox is connected with the country’s situation 
on the periphery of the Empire, and with the fact that its economic 
development is, relatively speaking, deeply rooted in indigenous 
forms, British agriculture, pottery, mining, iron and textile 
industry were flourishing, as was the trade within the province, 
so that in addition to owners of large estates, wealthy and in¬ 
dependent business men and tradesmen were seen. African 
agriculture with its fields of olives and corn was by no means 
ruined in the third century, even in its second half, and Egyptian 
agriculture also survived (p, 2j!t). The Syrian-Palmyrene trade 
maintained itself in a critical era under the protection of the 
Palmyrene kingdom 1 , and Antioch remained a prosperous city 
even after the abandoning of Doura and the capture of Palmyra 
(P‘ 3 °;)' The Alexandrine usurper Firmus was a very well-to-do 
wholesale trader, who dispatched his ships to India, and who 
appears also to have had connections with the paper industry 2 . 
Diocletian’s edict de preiiis, which in the version known to us 
was meant to apply to the Eastern half of the Empire, also fixes 
the prices for a series of Western textile products, and this 
evidence allows us to infer that some degree of interdependence 
between the various parts of the Empire still continued in exist¬ 
ence. There are further considerations to be entered on the credit 
side. The development of land on an emphyteutic tenure is found 
(p. 252). Moreover, the system of State economy with planned 
production cannot be arbitrarily condemned as primitive and in¬ 
efficient in view, for example, of helknistic evidence disproving this 
verdict, though it is undeniable that the best age of the Ptolemies 

1 For a Palmyrene trading association I.G.R.R, m, 1045 - O.G.i.S. 
646 (between a.d. 263/4 and 266/7)- 

* S. H. A. Quad. tyr. (/Vrww.ctC.) 3,2 For Indian embassies see p. 271, 

n. 4 
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introduced the private initiative of high capitalism to bolster up 
the system. Indeed, the State manufactories at the close of our 
period can point to a high level of achievement. Moreover, 
the system of payments in kind, which comes into evidence in 
the course of the century and has attracted much attention, has 
recently been shown 1 to have been by no means general, and 
furthermore not to be regarded as primitive without qualification, 
since it originates in the conscious attempt to secure a sufficiency 
of the necessities of life for State functionaries while temporarily 
dispensing with a coinage whose values fluctuated so violently. 

So we come to the decisive witness. If after the political re-con¬ 
solidation at the end of the third and the beginning of the fourth 
century, and after the social-political re-alignments in the fourth 
century, there was a relatively quick economic recovery', this 
implies that during the time of the great crisis enough must have 
been preserved for it to be possible to take up the threads anew, 
in much the same way as Attic economy took up the threads after 
the crisis of the Peloponnesian War. There can be no denying the 
upward trend in the fourth century. Gaul and Germany flourished, 
especially after Trives became an imperial residence. The wealth of 
the Gallic and German, and also of the British, African, Syrian,and 
Egyptian great landed proprietors was enormous. The Egyptian 
irrigation system began once more to function. The Gallo-German 
industry, which met the demands of the army, was expanding. 
Industrial prodviction in Syria reached a high level, as a glance at 
Diocletian’s edict or the ExposUk mitti mundi shows 2 . Inter¬ 
provincial and international trade revived with the restoration of 
security, though in accordance with the evidence cited above it 
was essentially a speculative luxury trade. In the ports of Gaul, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, activity returned in the fourth 
century. The trade with the East and the South-east, which had 
not wholly died out in the third century, along the routes to 
Persia, Abyssinia, Arabia, India, and China, increased in volume 
despite the destruction of Palmyra and Doura. Admittedly the 
standard of the second century was not reached again. Fiscal ism, 
angareiai, and inflation had remained; and the generally primitive 
character of the forms of production was a further legacy from the 
past. Moreover the economic system was unbalanced, in marked 
contrast to the previously prevailing conditions. It was unbalanced 
territorially, because the countries, if we disregard the demand 
for luxuries, had resolved themselves into separate economic 


1 Mi dewin'., Op. tit. pp. J 65 sqq. 


* Cf. also Libanius, Or. XLti, 11. 
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organisms to a far greater extent than was previously the case. 
And it was unbalanced socially because a large number ot poor 
or impoverished and oppressed peasants and townspeople, whose 
feelings found expression on occasion in revolts (such as African 
Donatism at the beginning of the fourth century), stood opposed 
to a much diminished group (when compared with its previous 
size), made up of exploiters and also partly of speculators. 

Such were the consequences of a system called into being by 
State-socialism. Yet during this historical process, as even the last 
piece of evidence indicates, a revolt makes itself felt against the 
economic principles around which the system was constructed. 
Every age con tar ns within itself both the old and the germ of the new 
As State-socialism had been a reaction against exaggerated 
individualism, so now in opposition to exaggerated State-socialism 
a new individualism arose represented by the feudal landlords. 
Among this class were to be found not only those who had derived 
their strength from the State, but also others who had grown 
strong partly by opposition to it. How many of the great landed 

K roprietors on the borders of Germany, Mauretania, Syria, Asia 
dinor, and even of Italy itself, when the Empire proved incapable 
of defending them, had been forced, like the estate owners of 
South Russia in the face of the onslaught of the Goths l , to fight 
for their lives with the aid of the levies raised from among their 
own coloftii In fact, they acted in the same way with their 
limited resources as a Postumus or a Zenobia had done on a gran d 
scale. Naturally such action increased their power. It is interest¬ 
ing, however, to observe that even those who exploited the State- 
socialist system for their own benefit, when they had become 
powerful enough, appeared in the ranks of the State’s opponents. 
For this is what it amounts to when the powerful feudal land- 
owners exploit the superiority of their economic position vis- 
a-vis to subordinate State officials in order to escape from 
the taxation and services due to the government. The result 
was to make still more marked their economic advantage, 
and to make still heavier the burdens of the weak, who had 
finally no other resource but to take refuge from the State in 
the patneinism of the potentates (including the Church) and 
thereby still further enhance the patron's prestige. This ten¬ 
dency made its appearance in the third century 2 and reaches its 

1 Rostov tv.efT. op. tit p!. mvi, Germ. Ed. n, pi, xxxvin. 

1 E.g. for Egypt: Pretsigke, Sammtlb. 4284 [a.d. 207); Herontnus corre¬ 
spondence. P, Fior. u (see the Introduction), middle of rhe third century; 
P. Oxy, xu, 14x4 (r- a.d. 318). 
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full development at the end of the tourth century and the 
beginning of the fifth. 

Such, then, were the imperious barons who could and did set 
themselves up in opposition to State-socialism. The large estates, 
as we saw, owed their origin not only to pressure from the 
government but also to private initiative. Moreover it was the 
individualistic aristocratic class which salved a considerable part 
of the ancient culture, whose traditions were still maintained on 
the estates (as also in the Christian Church), and with if some 
part of (he ancient economic system. Accordingly this class 
undertook the role pkved by the old bourgeoisie to a greater 
degree than did the survivors of that bourgeoisie themselves. It 
must be admitted, however, that In the course of this process 
there was an increasing tendency to pass from bourgeois city 
culture and economy to their feudal-rural equivalents. This 
change, however, in spite of a certain limited return to an age in 
which individualistically-minded feudal landlords and the Roman 
State had once held the balance between them, and in spite of all 
survivals down to the Turkish era — marks the real end of the 
ancient world* 


CHAPTER VIII 


BRITAIN 

L CITIES, VILLAS, VILLAGES 

I N this chapter an attempt is made to sketch the state of Britain, 
apart from political and military affairs, in the third and fourth 
centuries. It would be unnatural, in the case of Britain, to follow 
rigidly the rule of this volume and end with Constantine the Great; 
enough is therefore said about the later fourth century to indicate 
the general lines along which events were moving at the dose of 
the Roman occupation; but there is no needhere to discuss the social 
and economic conditions of early fifth-century Britain in detail. 
The close of the An to nine age divides the history of Roman 
Britain into two parts, each with a well-marked character of its 
own. Thanks to Haverfidd's collection and sifting of evidence 
concerning villas 1 it has long been known that, so far as these are 
concerned, the graph of British prosperity was rising throughout 
the third century to a climax in the fourth; and as lately as the 
time when Rostovtzeff wrote his Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire 2 it could be argued on this ground that Britain 
formed an unexplained exception to the general rule, according to 
which the third century was an age of depression and bankruptcy 
all over the Empire, Since then, the excavations carried out at 
Verulam, one of the chief towns of Britain and in the heart of its 
most peaceful district, have altered the perspective in which the 
evidence of the villas must be placed. 

Verulam, when its magnificent walls were laid out under 
Hadrian, was a large and rapidly-growing town 3 . It continued to 
grow for some time, but reached its high-water mark about the 
end of the second century, and a decline set in. By the middle of 
the century, the process of decay has become evident. By about 
275 the walls were to some extent in mins, the theatre had fallen 
into disuse and was being quarried for building-materials, and so 
severe was the general dilapidation that, as the excavator writes, 

1 In the various Romano-British chapters of the Fit teria Countv Hittvrier, 
cf. especially those on Hampshire and Somerset. 

4 See chaps, ix-xi for that author’s general view of the third century. Far 
the statement quoted about Biltain, see p. 422. 

* R, E, M, Wheeler, Ferulumium t pp. 26-28. 
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Verulam ‘must at this time have borne some resemblance to a 
bombarded city.’ The proximate cause of this condition can 
hardly have been foreign invasion or civil war: it must have been 

sheer economic exhaustion, m 

In the light of these new facts, others long familiar gain fresh 
significance. At Wroxeter the great Hadrianic forum was burnt 
down about 160 and rebuilt 1 . About the end of the third century 
it was burnt down again, and lay thereafter in ruins. Here, as at 
Verulam, the third century saw prosperity give place to exhaustion. 
Evidence of a similar kind, but undated, has been found elsewhere. 
At Silcheater, some of the best houses fell at some time into slum- 
conditions, when people lit their cooking-fires on tessellated 
pavements. At Caerwent, the sites of deserted and ruined houses 
were used for the erection of an amphitheatre within the walls. It 
is tempting to conjecture that the decay of SilChester and Caerwent 
may have happened, like that of ^ enilam and V? roxeter, in t c 
third century; but even without this conjecture the evidence of a 
catastrophe affecting town-life during that century is clear. 
Britain was not exempt from the ‘rapid and disastrous decay 
which elsewhere overtook the cities of the Roman world. 

The ultimate causes of this decay are a matter of general Roman 
history and lie outside the subject of this chapter. But there is 
evidence from Britain supporting RostovtzefFs view that it was 
connected with a reversal of Imperial policy: that whereas earlier 
emperors had subsidized and protected urban life, Severus and his 
successors looked upon towns as convenient reservoirs of wealth, 
easily tapped to defray the general expenses of the Empire. The 
evidence consists of certain small inscriptions on Hadrian s wall, 
im plying that parts of it were built at their own charges by the 
tribal authorities of Britain and that these parts belong 
Severan reconstruction rather than to Hadrian s original work. e 

tribes named are the Catuvellauni whose capital was Verulam, the 
Durotriges, and possibly (the stone is lost and the reading corrupt) 
the Brigantes. The demand for such contributions towards the 
defence of the country must in any case have borne hardly on the 
tribal cities, whose prosperity had depended more on official 
encouragement than on spontaneous growth; and it was e\en 
more significant in what if ultimately implied than in what it 
immediately entailed. For ultimately it implied that the central 
government was tired of fostering an urban civilization, an 1 n 
Britain at least, town-life was not strongly enough rooted to survive 
1 The excavations (1914-7) are still unpublished; but see Sir G. Mac¬ 
donald, Roman Britain 1914-192S, pp. 89-97. 
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the change. The first phase of romanization, when romanization 
meant urbanization, was over. The history of the third and fourth 
centuries is the history of a second phase, when Britain was 
evolving a new torm of civilization, Roman or Romano-Celtic in 
style, hut no longer urban in structure. 

As thus stated, the position is no doubt over-simplified. The 
cities did not cease to exist; politically and juridically they still 
served as centres of local government, and they even retained 
some economic importance as centres of industry. Here and 
there, especially in outlying regions, there was actually an increase 
of urban prosperity, as in the little frontier-town of Corbridge 1 , 
whose industrial activity mainly dates from after the time of 
Severus, And the general decay of town-life was not uniformly 
accepted by the central government as inevitable: on the contrary, 
we End Constantins Chlorus making heroic efforts to restore 
Verulam E to its earlier grandeur, and similar efforts were made 
elsewhere; but their effects were not proportionate to the labour 
and cost expended. The days when the city was economically and 
culturally the focus of civilization were gone for good. 

In the second phase of romanization, the centre of interest lies 
in the villa. This was an isolated farm-house standing in the 
middle of its own land, a block of dwelling-house and outbuild- 
ings, generally more or less rectangular in shape, enclosing a 
farm-yard, not unlike the farm-steadings that exist to-day m 
parts of England where the population is not concentrated in 
villages. The isolated farm is typical of Celtic agriculture, and 
there is reason to think that the Roman o-British villa-system owed 
some of its characteristic features to the scattered farms of the 
pre-Roman country-side. In certain cases, such pre-Roman farms 
have been transformed into villas by a process of architectural and 
cultural romanization; evidently their owners, substantial and 
independent yeomen, were ready to welcome Roman ways of 
living and rich enough to pay for their fancy without government 
subsidies. In that sense the rise of villas was a more spontaneous 
movement than the rise of towns; and because more spontaneous 
tt proved more lasting. Sometimes no doubt a villa was the 
bailiff's residence on an Imperial domain; sometimes it was built 
by a speculator taking up uninhabited land on favourable terms ■ 
but these were the exceptions. As a rule, villa-dwellers were 
British farmers, large or small, who romanized their houses and 
themselves of their own free will. The largest among them were 

1 Cf. G. S. Keeney, ‘Corstopirum as a dvij centre/ Jnhetolsgia Ai&tna 
sen 4, xi, 1934, p. 158. = Wheeler, op. dt. p, ' 
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no doubt also those same tribal grandees who carried out the 
public business of the tribe in the cities, and these would 
presumably have town-houses as well as their villas in the 
country. 

The rise of the villa-system, or perhaps we should say the 
systematic roman izati on of the British farm* was a thing of slow 
growth. It began very soon after the Claudian invasion, but 
throughout the second century it was only gathering momentum; 
even in the fourth, new villas were being built and old ones en¬ 
larged, There is some evidence of a special boom in the early 
third century, and it is difficult not to connect this with the 
simultaneous check in the growth of towns. If, as has been sug¬ 
gested, the government's new predatory attitude induced the 
higher classes to conceal their wealth as far as possible, they 
would live more on their country estates, and allow their town- 
houses to fall into disrepair and use them as little as possible; 
while those whose duties did not call them to the town would 
retire to the country altogether. 

This movement into the country must have been further 
sciniulated by the monetary crisis of the late third century' 1 . The 
violent rise of prices accompanying that event must have made the 
ordinary operat ions of househo l d marketing al 1 but impossible. In 
towns, food and all kinds of necessaries must have become un¬ 
procurable; but families living on their own estates could keep 
themselves in almost all the necessaries of life independently of 
fluctuations in prices, and this was an additional motive for living 
in the country. For the villa was to a great extent self-supporting; 
and what it could not produce for itself (pottery, window-glass* 
ironmongery, and so forth) it could probably at a pinch obtain by 
barter, exchanging its own surplus produce. This may partially 
account for the way in which many villas tended to develop into 
small industrial establishments, smelting lead, working iron, 
fulling cloth, making tiles, and so forth. This industrialization of 
the villa was never so widespread and seldom so thoroughgoing in 
Britain as it was in Belgium, but it was far from rare, and must have 
been valuable when money became an insecure means of exchange. 

When the Diocletian tc re-organization of the Empire intro¬ 
duced a new age of peace and pros per ity, within whose radius 
Britain was drawn by the work of Constantius Chlorus, a fresh 
attempt was made to stimulate the moribund cities, but the villas 
could profit by the new conditions without any artificial aid. The 
stormy times of the third century had taught the Britons how to 

1 Rostovtveff, Soe* and Etm. HisL pp. 419—21, 
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live quietly and comfortably on the land; now that times were 
better, the chief difference was that they lived more luxuriously. 
This seems to have been the age when villas were largest and most 
sumptuous. In some, there are as many as thirty or forty living- 
rooms, surrounding an inner courtyard away from the noise and 
smell of the farm-buildings; these larger villas are placed with a 
keen appreciation of the value of soils, slopes, and exposure to 
sun, and planned with a degree of spaciousness and elegance not to 
be matched again until the eighteenth century; while their decora¬ 
tion is up to the highest standards of Roman Imperial art. This 
prosperous country-house life was much promoted by the estab¬ 
lishment of a sound currency; in many Romano-British villas the 
Constant!man coins outnumber all the rest put together. It was 
also promoted by the financial policy of the age, which favoured 
large estates at the expense of small, and tended to make rich 
men richer. But it was not created by these conditions. It was 
the farm-system of the pre-Roman Britons, passed through a 
triple process of change: first, owing to its adaptability, acquiring 
a romanized form; secondly, owing to its solidity, surviving the 
economic crisis of the third century; and thirdly, left now alone in 
the field, profiting by the new prosperity of the Cons tan tin ian age. 

The history of the villa-system after the middle of the fourth 
century is obscure. In a great many villas, the coins found cease 
between 350 and 370. It has been argued that this points to a 
widespread destruction of them—in fact, the virtual extinction of 
the villa-system—in the invasions of which the most severe was 
perhaps the barbarian incursions of c. 367. But certain recent 
excavations suggest that, had the majority of our villas been more 
expertly dug, evidence of a much longer occupation might have 
been found; while the autobiography of St Patrick strikingly 
shows how such invaders, in a long-continued series of raids, may 
avoid killing the goose that lays them the golden eggs. Alter¬ 
native hypotheses are therefore, in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge, worth considering. 

Even if the invasions of the late fourth and early fifth centuries 
did not destroy the villas, they certainly made the roads unsafe 
and so did much to ruin the system of trade which (as we shall see 
later) had grown up on the decay of the town markets. The effect 
of this would be to intensify the self-supporting character of the 
villa, and teach it to do without many things which hitherto 
carters and pedlars had brought to its doors. In consequence it 
would stand less and less in need of money, and would tend to 
revert towards an altogether moneyless economy. 
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The same consequence would be produced by something for 
which we have abundant evidence in Gaul and which can hardly 
have been absent from Britain, namely brigandage by revolted 
peasants and broken men. These Bagaudae (as they were called in 
Gaul) were an inevitable product of fourth-century economic 
conditions. Every recruit to their bands meant another man with¬ 
drawn from productive labour and living henceforth by robbery; 
and where they were numerous the wealth of the villas, and in 
particular their trading capacity, must have suffered proportion¬ 
ally. The cessation of coins in villas can thus be accounted for 
without assuming either violent destruction or even disastrous 
impoverishment. All that need be assumed is that, owing to 
foreign invasion and civil disorder, the villas were being reduced 
to the economic status of self-supporting households. 

After the decay of the towns, the villas, even including their 
entire staff of labourers and their families, can hardly have con¬ 
tained five per cent, of the population, and of the rest the great 
majority must have been agricultural peasants. Originally these 
may have been to a great extent members of legally and economic¬ 
ally independent village-communities; but the changes of the 
Imperial age, especially in its later phases, must have reduced 
them to a servile status, dependent on wealthy landowners, 
speculative capitalists, or the managers of Imperial domains. 
They lived in villages, amorphous clusters of one-roomed huts, 
fenced against wild animals; their main occupation was mixed 
farming, the cultivation of crops (mostly wheat) in little rect¬ 
angular or irregular fields and the pasturing of livestock in the 
open country beyond. Here and there, especially in the well- 
known Cranborne Chase villages dug by Pitt-Rivers, they were a 
good deal influenced by Roman ways of living; but for the most 
part their romanization was hardly above the vanishing-point, 
and they lived, so far as material civilization was concerned, much 
as their prehistoric ancestors had lived before them. In certain 
districts, especially the Fens, there was a great rise of peasant 
population during the Roman period, due m this case to large- 
scale drainage which can hardly have originated in anything but 
capitalistic enterprise. Elsewhere, notably tn Wiltshire, whole 
villages died out in the fourth or even the late third century, per¬ 
haps through the deliberate transplantation of their inhabitants. 
This again may possibly be connected with the growth of the 
woollen industry, to which we shall return. Arable land cannot be 
turned into sheep-walks without depopulation. 

We have seen that the third and fourth centuries were an age of 
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individualistic fanning, which tended to the creation of larger and 
larger estates. We shall see that the same tendency is visible in the 
sphere of industry. Under these conditions, the wealthier indi¬ 
viduals reached a high degree of comfort and prosperity. But the 
smaller men, and especially the old village-communities, paid the 
price for these developments by being reduced to the status of a 
proletariate, Not only was their condition unimproved by the 
general prosperity, it was depressed by it. The contrast between 
rich and poor was not only a contrast in wealth and comfort, it 
became increasingly a contrast between security and insecurity. It 
was not enough to be poor - the poor were exploited and oppressed 
in a thousand ways, which the Gaulish writers of the late Imperial 
age have described in burning phrases. They took their revenge by 
revolt and brigandage, and thus joined hands with the barbarians 
in overthrowing the civilization that had oppressed them, 

The chief conclusion which has emerged from this survey is 
that the replacement of the town by the villa as the main vehicle of 
romanization really means rhe replacement of State initiative by 
individual initiative in the promotion of civilized and romanized 
life. The towns represent romanization as the central government 
wished to have it; the villas represent it in the shape in which it 
commended itself to the individual British landowner. If we turn 
to industry, we shall see a similar change going on, 

II, INDUSTRIES AND TRADE 

To begin with mining and metallurgy. The gold-mine of 
Dolaucothy, the only one of which we know, belongs to the early 
part of the Roman period; there is no indication that it continued 
to be worked during the later centuries. Perhaps the payable 
deposits were by then exhausted. The same cannot be true of the 
argentiferous lead-ores in the Mendips and elsewhere; for these 
have had. a great history since Roman times; but it is a curious 
fact that all the lead pigs, which are the chief testimony to the 
Roman working of these ores, belong to the first and second 
centuries. Did lead-mining cease after that timer 

The mining-settlement at Charterhouse-on-Mendip has yielded 
relics of the first and second centuries; in the third, they become 
rare. Similarly, the lead-working village at Pentre in Flintshire 
seems hardly to have lived beyond the second century, On the 
other hand, the Roman objects found in connection with lead- 
mines in the Matlock district become commonest in the fourth 
century, though there are no pigs of that time. The inference 
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seems to be that alter the Antonine period lead-mining went on, 
and in some districts with increased intensity; but that in some 
way the organization of it was modified. During the early period, 
to judge from the pigs, tt was a State monopoly; but the Derby¬ 
shire pigs show that in some cases the industry was leased 
to CQtfductores\ and it is at least possible that the total Jack of pigs 
dating from the third and fourth centuries indicates a still further 
development by which the mines came into the hands of com¬ 
paratively small lessees, no longer important enough to issue pigs 
stamped with their own names, but carrying on the industry, 
effectively enough, by independent work at scattered sites all over 
the lead-fields. It has been suggested 1 that the numerous and 
large hoards of late fourth-century’ silver coin found in and about 
the Mendips are a testimony (despite the absence of confirmation 
from Charterhouse) to continued prosperity among the lead- 
miners of that region down to the last phase of the Roman 
occupation, the coin flowing into the mining-district in cash 
payment for lead produced there; and this would suit well with the 
hypothesis that centralized State exploitation had been super¬ 
seded by a system in which small miners or groups of miners 
worked for their own hand. 

iron-mining, too, went on. The slag-heaps of the Weald show 
evidence of working throughout the Roman period; in some there 
are signs of renewed and intensified activity, perhaps after a gap, 
in the third and especially the fourth centuries. Tn the Forest of 
Dean mining went on until early in the fourth century; the one 
excavated iron-mine, however, on the hill of Nodens at Lydney 
(p. 296), was not worked after the third, and seems to have been 
occupied by a very primitive community dealing little in coin and 
doing its trade by barter. On the whole, the evidence suggests 
that iron-working continued to flourish in one district or another 
throughout these later centuries, but was in the hands of in¬ 
dependent miners and metallurgists working for the most part 
on a small scale and in somewhat primitive conditions. 

The case of tin is peculiar. Early in the Roman period, a few 
short-lived and isolated attempts were made by Roman settlers 
to exploit the Cornish oregj but this had come to an end before the 
middle of the second century. About 250^ however, the Spanish 
tin-mines closed down, and supplies had to be sought elsewhere. 
A boom in Cornwall was the almost immediate result. Roads 
were built by the emperors of the late third and early fourth 

1 By [Sir] Arthur J. Evans, s Notes on the Coinage and Silver Currency 
in Eritauv in Num . Ckron n ser T jy, xv „ 1915* p. 433- 
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centuries- Roman coin flowed into Cornwall m large quantities, 
and dinner-services of tin and pewter began to l>e fashionable in 
British villas. How was this revived industry organized i An ingot 
of tin from Carnanton was thought by Haverfield to bear the 
stamped letters on nn, which would indicate btate property ; 
but metallurgical experts who have reexamined it lately are 
unable to see the letters, nor are they visible to the present writer 
in Haverfield’s photograph; and unless the reading can be venhed 
we should be wise to assume that here, too, the ores were worked 
by independent miners, operating by themselves or in small 
groups, whose sale of their produce (as in the case ot the 
Meridip hoards) would account for the influx ot Roman com. 

Another industry of which something is known during this 
period is pottery. In the first and second centuries the pottery ot 
ordinary domestic use in Britain falls almost without residue into 
two classes: the high^lass ‘Samian' ware imported from Gaul, 
and the coarse pottery of local manufacture. As long as the 
Gaulish factories supplied the luxury demand, little was expected 
of the local potters except cheap and serviceable goods; but the 
collapse of the ‘Samian’ industry- in the third century- gave an 
opening to any British potter who could put on the market some¬ 
thing rather more ornamental and refined. For the most part, the 
local potters failed to take their opportunity; to do so implied 
special conditions in the shape of good day and high technical 
skill; but here and there such conditions were present, and in¬ 
dustries grew up capable of supplying the demand for dinner- 
table wares. The two best-known examples are those of the Nene 
valley and the New Forest 2 . In the Nene valley, the industry goes 
back to the late second century, but its great period is the third and 
fourth, and during the greater part of that period its prosperity 
was steadily increasing, Excavations at Castor and elsewhere give 
us a picture of a society of master-potters, men of some wealth, 
living; in genteel houses with good tessellated pavements and the 
furniture of ordinary well-to-do provincial life, close beside the 
kilns which were doubtless worked by hired or servile labour under 
the immediate supervision of its employers. The favourite metallic 
lustre-ware of the Nene valley works travelled all over the country 
and did much to replace the vanished Samian. 

in the New Forest an equal degree of technical success was 
accompanied by an altogether different type of organization. 
Small independent potters lived a semi-nomadic life in the woods, 

i Proc, Sk, . Ant. sv til, 1900, pp 117-22, with phie; Eph. Epigr. ix, 
izfa, s See Volume of Plates v, 154, a , 
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building themselves temporary' kilns and sleeping in huts like 
those of charcoal-burners; each working tor his own hand, 
though in a common tradition, and each peddling his own goods 
or entrusting them to a middleman hawker. The hard, durable, 
well-fired pots from these New Forest kilns, often effectively 
decorated with lustrous glaze or painted patterns or stamped 
designs 1 , circulated widely over the southern districts, though 
unlike the Nene valley wares they hardly touched the north. 

Here, as in the case of mining, we seem to trace in the third and 
fourth centuries a widespread and flourishing industry based 
entirely on individual enterprise; sometimes developing features 
akin to those of a factory-system, but mostly remaining at the 
level of artisan production. In mining, this individualistic system 
appears to have superseded the earlier system of State exploita¬ 
tion; in pottery, it developed a new degree of technical skill, con¬ 
centrated production, and wide distribution, through the break¬ 
down of the Gaulish factories. In order that such a system should 
be possible, communications must have been good and transport 
cheap all over the country; for the essence of the system is that 
certain districts specialized in the kind of products to which they 
were best adapted, and sold them in a market scattered very 
widely over the country-side. One result was that the less pro¬ 
gressive local potters in face ot this competition were either re¬ 
stricted to the production of very cheap and inferior goods or else 
put out of business altogether. By the fourth century, a large and 
increasing proportion of the pottery in ordinary use appears to 
have been thus made by specialists and distributed over wide areas. 

One striking example is provided by the blackish, hand-made, 
calcite-gritted ware which was used in enormous quantities at 
military sites in the north during the last quarter of the fourth 
century. It is in many ways primitive, almost prehistoric, in 
technique, though quite good enough for rough domestic sendee. 
The quantities of it that have been found imply a colossal output, 
and Its uniformity suggests a single place of origin: and in recent 
years one place of origin has been identified at Knap ton in \ ork- 
shirc. It looks as if, owing to special conditions ot market and 
distribution, a local industry preserving certain very ancient 
methods of manufacture had suddenly acquired almost a mono¬ 
poly of providing coarse pots to the northern garrison-troops 2 . 

The textile industry was developing at the same time along 
lines to some extent similar. We know ot three villas in the south 

1 See Volume of Plaies v, 154, b. * P. Corder and J. L. Kirk, 
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of England which, at some date subsequent to their original 
building, and therefore probably not earlier chan the third centuty, 
have been wholly or partly converted into ful ling-establishments. 
The scale of these establishments is far too large for satisfying the 
needs of a single estate, or even of a single small district. The 
doth treated in them must have come from large areas and must 
have been widely distributed after treatment; in fact we have here 
archaeological confirmation of the entry about ' British woollen 
cloaks’ in Diocletian’s Edict of Prices, implying that the products 
of the British woollen industry' were a staple article of trade in the 
Empire at large. So far, the industry was presumably run by 
private persons; but the NaHHa Dignitatem mentions a praepositus 
gynaedi Ventends in Britain, that is, the manager of a State cloth- 
mill presumably at Winchester; which indicates that side by side 
with the privately-owned industry' there was also a State-owned 
industry, no doubt making up the wool grown on Imperial 
domain-lands. 

The history of trade during these centuries is not unlike that of 
industry. The early importation of luxury-articles and of things 
necessary to a romanized life has dwindled to a mere fraction ot 
its Former self. Glassware and a certain amount of pottery are 
coming in from the Rhineland; and a good deal of wine and oil 
are perhaps still being imported, although home-grown tallow, 
beer and even (after Probus) wine are much used as substitutes. 
By the third century, and still more by the fourth, imports would 
seem to have become quite inconsiderable. Exports consisted, we 
must assume, mainly of raw materials like iron, lead, leather; also, 
increasingly, of woollens, and apparently of dogs and perhaps 
still slaves and cattle on the hoof. The use of British artisans by 
Constantius Chlorus in Gaul does not indicate an economic 
demand there for British technical skill, it was doubtless an 
ordinary administrative corvee-, and Julian’s shipment of British 
wheat to devastated areas on the Rhine comes similarly under the 
heading not of trade but of forced levies in kind. In short, apart 
from a steady trickle of goods across the northern frontier into 
Caledonia, we have as little reason to think that Britain now 
exported much as to think that she imported much. She was, in 
all essentials, self-providing. 

Internal trade, however, was very active indeed. The distribu¬ 
tion of Castor or New Forest pottery would by itself be sufficient 
proof. Coal, no doubt from the Somerset mines, freely reached 
the native villages of Wiltshire. The centralization of such pro¬ 
cesses as fulling proves either that weavers sent their own cloth 
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long distances to be fulled or (more likely) that the fullers bought 
k up and re-sold it after treatment. All this implies a good and 
well-maintained system of communications. Milestones show 
that in the third and fourth centuries much care was bestowed on 
road-maintenance; and the Fen land waterways carried a heavy 
barge-traffic handling pottery from the Nene valley. 

But here too there is evidence that the system operating in 
the third and fourth centuries differed from that of earlier times. 
At first, the chief instrument of internal trade was the town with 
its market-place and shops. No doubt, this urban retail trade 
required supplements of another kind. We can hardly suppose that 
every ‘Samian 1 cup in a Wiltshire village was brought there by a 
villager who had ridden or driven to the nearest town to get it. 
There must have been itinerant salesmen even when the towns 
were at the height of their prosperity. But when the towns de¬ 
cayed, from the early third century onwards, the increasing 
volume of internal trade must have flowed almost entirely 
through channels which left the town on one side. One of these 
was doubtless the itinerant hawker, whether a whole-time middle¬ 
man or an artisan peddling his own goods: another was the country 
market or fair, of which an example has been identified with much 
probability at Woodeaton close to Oxford 1 . Thus the failure of the 
official Roman urbanizing policy, although that policy was con¬ 
ceived partly in the interests of commerce, did not injure Britain 
commercially; a spontaneous growth of independent traders, 
small and large, arose all over the country, developing with the 
development of individualistic manufacture, and satisfied all the 
requirements of internal trade so long as the roads were well kept 
and safe for peaceful travellers. 

III. ART AND RELIGION 

Art in Britain, during the later Roman period, presents a very 
curious problem. After the first generation or two from the con¬ 
quest, the hope of a flourishing Roman o-Br Irish style, comparable 
with those of regions no farther away than the Moselle valley, 
died away and vanished for ever. In sculpture, apart from a tew 
official monuments probably made by foreign workmen, there is 
practically nothing after that date except the most barbarous and 
incompetent prentice-work. In metal-work, where the Britons 
had once been so successful, the remnants of Celtic taste which 
still lend interest to the products of the second century disappear 

1 J. G. Milne, ‘Woodeaton Coins,’ J.R.S. xxt, 1931, pp. 101-109. 
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almost entirely, swamped by the mass-production of goods imi¬ 
tating Continental models. In pottery, the Castor factories have 
been hailed as repositories of a surviving or reviving Celtic 
spirit: but their designs are in no sense properly British; they are 
merely an offshoot of the Romano-Celtic Rhineland style. There is 
more real spontaneity and charm, less that is merely imitative and 
sophisticated, in the New Forest designs, bur even here it would be 
an exaggeration to speak of a school of Roma no-British art. In a 
word, the spirit of early British art seems to have been altogether 
crushed by the uniform culture of the Western Empire. The 
works of art which the standards of that culture demanded, such 
as tessellated pavements and painted walls, nowhere show any 
trace of the ancient Celtic tradition. 

None the less, the end of rhe Roman occupation saw that 
tradition re-asserting itself and building up a new school of 
design which was to have a glorious future in the early Christian 
art of the British Isles. This Celtic revival was not due to the 
invasion of Britain proper by Piets and Scots free front the con¬ 
tamination of Roman taste- it originated inside the romanized 
area, and first manifested itself in the celt Seizing of decorative 
motives drawn from Roman art. The fact is clear, however we 
may try to explain it, that the tradition of pre-Roman art was still 
alive, although submerged. And, paradoxical though it may seem, 
there is reason to suspect that the vitality" of this tradition accounts 
for the badness of the art which the Britons produced under 
Roman rule, Celtic art had always been abstract, an art of pure 
linear pattern; Roman Imperial art was naturalistic, based on 
representation of human and other natural forms. The Britons, 
unable to combine these opposite tendencies, never so far forgot 
their own tradition as to adopt the other with success; when the 
reason for trying to adopt it was removed, they went back to their 
own traditional style and were henceforth free to go wherever it 
led them. 

In any attempt to study the religious life of a Roman province, 
it is necessary to distinguish between the official cults, to which 
everyone was expected to conform, and the spontaneous practices 
of the people. Intermediate between these two were cults neither 
official nor popular, but sectarian: propagating themselves by 
proselytizing, and demanding of their votaries no mere conformity 
but a sincere and lively faith. 

The official cults, to judge from inscriptions, were kept up 
throughout our period by military and other officials with singu¬ 
larly little effect on the general habits of the people: little, indeed, 
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even on those of the army itself. In Gaul, a certain absorption of 
the Roman pantheon by the natives is attested by modern place- 
names. The lack of any such evidence in Britain may no doubt be 
due to the replacement of Celtic place-names by Germanic; but 
in Gaul the evidence of place-names is supported by that of 
epigraphy, and evidence of this kind, though not wholly absent, is 
in Britain rare. There are very few cases in Britain where we have 
reason to think temples existed to JuppUer or Mars or Minerva or 
Apollo, other than those serving official purposes. 

The real religion of the British people was a system ot local 
cults by which the divinities dwelling in certain places were 
worshipped at these places themselves. Origins.!H such a P 
was not 2. built temple, it was (to quote an inscription from Bath) 
a locus religions\ and offerings made there were not ot such a kind 
as to preserve for posterity the name of the god inhabiting it. Buc s 
as time went on, a few of these cults acquired in externals a 
certain degree of romaniaation. During the third and fourth 
centuries there arose at many sacred places in the south and south¬ 
east of Britain temples of the kind known as Romano-Cel tic: a 
small square building surrounded with a portico and having 
annexed to it a house for the priest or hermit who tended it. Tn the 
north they do not occur; but we find a parallel phenomenon* 
small rudely-made altars after the Roman fashion* dedicated to 
this or that local Celtic god: the distribution of the altars enables 
us to guess the neighbourhood in which the god s home lay, and 
we can thus locate a dozen or more cults. Sometimes the wor¬ 
shippers who dedicated these altars went a step further, and identi¬ 
fied the god with some member ot the Roman pantheon. But (his 
can hardly be called romanization in religion; it was a give-and- 
take process by which local Celtic worships increased their 
celebrity and their following among soldiers and officials, accept¬ 
ing in return certain outward features of Roman religious^ 
practice. Side by side with these local cults there was a system of 
rites and festivals based upon the calendar; but for these our 
evidence is mostly indirect, gleaned partly from the later institu¬ 
tions of the un-romanized Celtic fringe, and partly from their 
survivals in English folk-lore. Of a Celtic pantheon or group of 
gods worshipped semper, ubique , ah omnibus, Bri tain yields no trace. 
What uniformity these cults possessed was due, not to the existence 
of dominating figures like the Juppiter Optimus Maximus of Rome, 
but to family likeness among the cults and festivals themselves. 
The sectarian religions of Mithras, Sarapts, Isis, Gybe I e and the 
rest can be traced as passing fashions affecting the military and 
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cosmopolitan elements in the population. Mithraism, the most 
important of them, became popular among- the frontier garrisons 
in the third century. To suppose that it ever influenced the civil 
population, or became part of the general religious tradition of the 
country, is quite unwarranted by what we know of it. (Sec further 
below, p. 428.) 

From the historian's point of view the appearance of these 
sectarian cults is interesting chiefly as a praepamtis evangeSea, 
Like them, and in competition with them, Christianity began as an 
Eastern sectarian cult. Statements of Tertullian 1 and Origen 3 
imply that it was making headway in Britain in the first half of the 
third century, and there is no reason to doubt them. At the 
beginning of the fourth, we have the names of three Britons 
(Alban of Verulam and Aaron and Julius of Caerleon) who 
suffered in the Diocletianic persecution, and of three British 
bishops who attended the Council of Arles in 314. By the time 
Christianity ceased to be a sect and became the official cult of the 
Empire, there was thus an organized system of Christian com¬ 
munities in Britain, having in many towns little churches like that 
which has been excavated at Silchcster. It was still the religion of 
a minority, and a poor minority at that. Even late in the fourth 
century, the forces of wealth and social rank were still on the side 
of paganism, and were producing such things as the splendid 
temple of Nodens on the hill-top of Lydney. The ultimate 
triumph of Christianity owed nothing to the secular arm; it was 
achieved after Britain had parted from the Empire, and was the 
work of churchmen and missionaries, recapturing for Christ what 
Caesar had already lost. 

1 ativ. yudaeos, 7 . 


1 in Lucam horn. 6 , 


CHAPTER IX 

THE IMPERIAL RECOVERY 

I. AURELIAN * RESTITUTQR OUBIS’ 


W HEN plague laid low the conqueror of the Goths at 
Strmium in the January of a.d. 270, 1 his task was still far 
from ended and the choice of a successor was of vital importance, 
Quintillus, own brother of Claudius, was the nominee of the 
Senate, supported no doubt by that part of the army that was 
with him at Aquiicia. But neither legitimacy of succession nor 
integrity of character could long sustain his position. After a 
reign of a very lew months, of which we know as good as nothing, 
he succumbed to the man of destiny, Aurelian, who had only to 
show himself at army-headquarters at Sirmium to secure the 
voice of the troops. At the death of Claudius he had been engaged 
in the operations against the Goths, and this preoccupation gave 
Quintillus time to issue coins in all the imperial mints except 
Antioch, which, under orders from Zenobia, suspended issue. The 
news of Aurelian’s elevation was the death-warrant of Quintillus, 
whether or no the sentence was carried out hy his own hand. 
The new Emperor was of humble birth, perhaps a native of 
Sirmium, a tough soldier of the new school, trained in the camp 
and imbued with its ideals. His nickname, ‘Hand on hilt’ 
(' Manu ad ferrum*), gives a vivid idea of the impression that he 
made on his contemporaries. A man of great strength of body 
and mind, a fine soldier and disciplinarian, he was as deficient in 

Note. The main literary sources for this chapter are: the Lives of the 
several Emperors in the Histories Augusta, Aurelius Victor, Caesarrs, the 
Epitome de Ctiesarihus, Eutmpius, Lactantius, de marfibus persecutorum, 
the Panegyrists, Zormras and Zraimus. Among the fragments some of 
Devippus and Petrus Patricias are important. For the evidence of coins, 
which is especially important in view of the defects of the literary tradition, 
see in particular, Mattingly and Sydenham, Roman Imperial Coinage 
(M.-S.), vol. v, parts i and ii (by P. H. Webb) and Volume of Plates v, 
238, 240, 242. Tile most important inscriptions arc dted in the notes. 

1 Claudius died in January, a.d. 270, and Quintillus reigned for some 
three months, up to about April 270. Of. Zosimus, 1, 47 (0X170us 1 tc 
0 tdnrai>TQ<i pr/vas)* Are the seventeen days, given by some historians, a 
confusion with seventy-seven days (Chronographer of *.0,354)? The coins, 
which are not uncommon, suggest that the reign lasted months ratJter than 
weeks. 
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tact and flexibility as he was firm in courage and purpose. The 
long account of ids early career in the Aufptiktn History makes 
heavy demands on our credulity, 1 but certainly by the end of the 
reign of Galticnus he was a leading figure among the Illyrian 
officers and took a prominent part in the plot against Gallienus 
and the subsequent execution of Aureolus, Appointed master 
of the horse by Claudius, be distinguished himself in the great 
Gothic war and, whether or not marked out by him for the 
succession, 2 had, as we have seen, no difficulty in securing it 
after his death. The task awaiting him was one to tax even his 
powers. The restoration of the Empire, begun by Claudius, was 
as yet far from complete. The Gallic Empire m the West, the 
Palmyrenes in the East still marred the imperial unity. If the 
Danube front was assured, Italy was still exposed to invasion 
from north and north-east. Behind the problems of military 
recovery lay those of political and economic life. The govern¬ 
ment of the provinces, the relation of Emperor and Senate, the 
ruined coinage—all these demanded attention, as soon as a 
breathing-space could be obtained from war. The Empire was 
in a state of transition. The old Empire of theprittceps and Senate, 
of Rome and Italy as queens of the provinces, was dead or dying; 
a new society', with new social and new religious ideals, was being 
born. If Aurelian was only partially successful, the wonder 
remains that in so few years, with such limited natural gifts, he 
could accomplish so much. 

For the moment it seemed doubtful whether the new emperor 
was to be allowed to approach his major tasks. The Juthungi 
(Scythians) had invaded Italy through Raetia, and Aurelian 
had to march direct from Sirmium against them. He caught them 
on their retreat and defeated them as the)- crossed the Danube. 
They then sent envoys to minimize this reverse and to demand 
the customary subsidies. Dexippus well describes their reception 
in state by Aurelian, in the presence of statues of the deified 
emperors and of the insignia of the Roman army, and the resolute 
answer given to their elaborate and sophisticated pleadings. In 
the end, it seems, they were glad to return home without further 

1 S.H, A. Aiirei. 3 sqq. The passage is in the author’s most suspect vein, 
tendentious and thickly sown with torged documents, t.g. t those relating to 
the supposed adoption of Aurdian by Lipins Crinitus and his nomination to 
the consulship. It is of small value for history. 

1 Coins of Aurelian showing him tr. hot. vu. cos. n (M.-S. v, i, 
p. 285, no. 186) apparently belong to A.fi. 274, as in 275 Aurelian was 
cos. m. The high tribunichn count looks like a continuation of die count 
of Claudius II. 
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loss. It appears that Aurelian now visited Rome and received 
the recognition of the Senate, but that almost immediately after¬ 
wards an invasion of Vandals called army and emperor to Pan- 
noma. Over this enemy Aurelian gained no uncertain victory. 1 * 
An embassy was heard by Aurelian and peace was granted by 
the will of the army; but, to secure supplies and safe return, the 
Vandals bound themselves to give 2000 cavalry to the Roman 
service. A body of 500 that broke faith was summarily de¬ 
stroyed-. Meanwhile the Juthungi (‘Marcomanm’), uncon¬ 
vinced by Aurelian’s arguments or arms, again invaded Italy, 
and, this time, the danger was acute. Aurelian, coming on them 
near Placentia, dared to propose their capitulation, but was 
caught in an ambush and so heavily defeated that his cause 
seemed almost hopeless. The barbarians, however, scattered to 
plunder, while Aurelian put the cities of Northern Italy in a state 
of defence and concentrated his forces. Three striking victories— 
on the Metaurus, at Faiium Fortunae and near Ticinum—com¬ 
pleted their discomfiture, and all that was left of the great host 
wandered home. The favour of the gods, sought by the consulta¬ 
tion of the Sibylline books, had again saved Rome 3 . Aurelian 
was to have time to show his true worth. 

The Senate had looked on without enthusiasm at the first 
labours of an emperor who was not of its own choice. Some 
of its members had even ventured to conspire against him. 
Now it could only accept him for better or worse: thanks¬ 
givings were decreed for his victories, and none dared 
question the stern revenge which he took on his enemies. 

1 Dexippus, frag. 6 [jacobv, F.G.H- it, pp. 456 ;yj.) is the main authority. 
See also Zosimu= 1, 48-9; Petrus Pafridus, frag. 12 (F.fLG. tv, p. 188)1 
S.H.A. Jurti t8 sqq .; Orostus vn, 23, 4. The narrative in ihe text gives 
what appears to the present writer to suit the sources best, but it is possible 
to maintain chat Aurelian was engaged with the juthungi once only in this 
year, viz. in the campaign of North Italy (see above, p. 152). 

s Petrus Patricias frag, 12 (F.II.G. iv, p. 188). According to Zusimus i. 
48 die result of this battle was doubtful. 

3 S.H.A, Jurti. 18 sqf. has much to tell of the campaign: he calls the 
invaders Marcomanni. Aurelius Victor, Cat r. xjtxv, i ryy., places the 
campaign after that against the ‘Persians.* According ro Anon. Dion is 
Continuator, frag, to, 3 (FM.G. tv, p. 197), the barbarians had iaken 
Placentia. [Aurdius Victor], Epii. xxxv, says that Aurelian tribus protliis 
victor fust, <2pud Piacentiam, iuxta amnem Metaurum ac fatium Fortunae, 
pestrema Tiemensibut campii. Placentia, however, was a defeat; iuxta amnem 
Metaurum at famtm For tuna t , perhaps, represents two actions. For the 
defence of Pisaurum cf. Dessau 583. 
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The one challenge to his authority came from a different 
quarter. The mint-officials, who had 'debased the coinage,' 
-ose in revolt under Feiidssimus, the master of the mint. If 
‘he story* of the 7000 soldiers 1 lost in the bitter fighting on the 
Caelian Mount is even remotely true, we must suppose that 
the grievances of the moneyers were shared by many outside 
their ranks and that Aurelian had to deal with something like 
a civil war 1 . The mint of Rome was reduced in size and, 
perhaps, for a short time even dosed, while something was 
done to improve the faulty coinage, though it hardly merits 
as yet the name of a reform. One step now taken by Aurelian 
gave evidence of his sound judgment and care for the State. To 
guard Rome against any repetition of such a threat as the in¬ 
vasion of the Juthungi, he surrounded the capital with new walls. 
The work, undertaken in consultation with the Senate and with 
the assistance of guilds of City workmen, was begun in 271 but 
only ended under Prohus. The new walls were not elaborate 
fortifications designed to stand a long siege, but a barely adequate 
defence against sudden barbarian attack. The total length was 
twelve miles, the normal height twenty feet, the width twelve. 
There were eighteen gates, single or double, frequent sally-ports 
and towers for artillery. The walls in general followed the old 
Customs boundary. The plan of the work shows clearly that it 
was built by civilian labour; the hands of the soldiers were needed 
for other tasks 3 . Meanwhile the authority of Aurelian was 
challenged abroad. Septimius in Dalmatia, Urbanus and Domi- 
tiamis in places unknown, revolted, but were speedily crushed 1 . 

1 l htllatoreSt Aurelius Victor, Cues, xxxv, 6. 

1 Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxv, 6, speaks of numetcu opifkn who auttore 
FelUiirimo ratimali numrnariam netam terrvsisiettt. Eutropius rx, 14 
Tnanetarii rtbdlavenmt vitiatis permits tt Fe/icisjimt rational interfecta, 
might seem to nuke Feiidssimus their victim. But was his real meaning 
that Feltcissimus was executed because of the debasement and that the 
menttarii then revoked to save their own skins? S.H.A. AurtL 18 de¬ 
velops the tradition of Victor in rhetorical style, embellished with a forged 
letter of Aurelian to Ulpics Crinitus. The' offence of the mnnevers was 
certainly debasement of the coinage, not uttering coins with treasonable 
legends (as suggested in Rev, Sum. 1891, pp, jqj W.). The numrnariam 
n§r#m mradtre of Victor suggests a dipping of the edge of the struck flan. 

MaJalas xtt, p. 301 (Bonn) records a revolt of moneyed at Antioch—perhaps 

only a false version of this* 

3 All necessary information will be found 1ft L A , Richmond^ Pit* 
Wall of Imperial Rome. ^ 

* Zosimu* t, 49; he gives 'EsrmfUcv for ’Septimius' (Sept I minus i 
code!. [Aurelius Victor], Eptt. xxxv, 3). A coin of a Domiriamis, in the style 
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On the Danube frontiers an important change was made during 
this year. Aurelian withdrew Roman troops and civilians from 
Dacia, ’desperans earn posse retineri,’ and formed a new pro¬ 
vince of Dacia on the right bank of the Danube, comprising parts 
of Moesia, Dardania and f hrace and with its capital at Serdtca. 
Allusions to ‘Dacia Felix' on coins of Milan and the coinage of a 
new mint at Serdica itselt prove the date a.e>. 27 ^ to be pre¬ 
ferable to 2 75 1 (see above, p.151). 

Aurelian was now free to turn his attention to the major 
problems of imperial restoration. 1 he Gallic Empire, under 
Tetricus I, was pacific and threatened no immediate danger: 
it was essentially Roman and its interests in the main were those 
of Rome. But the Palmyrenes, even if nominally loyal subjects, 
were in fact a foreign 'people, threatening, under diplomatic 
forms, to undermine all Roman authority in the East. The con¬ 
cordat between Zenobia. and Claudius had broken down even 
before his death (see however, p, 179). The Palmyrenes had gained 
a hold on Egypt, even if not full control of Alexandria, and 
Zenobia was pushing her occupation of Asia as tar north as the 
Hellespont. The coins that appear in the first year of Aurelian 
both at Antioch and Alexandria, with head of Aurelian on one 
side balanced by head of Vaballathus on the other, have been 
claimed as evidence of the recognition ol the Palmyrene prince by 
Rome. The titles 'vir clarisslmus rex imperator dux Romanorum’ 
define the place of Vaballathus under the new concordat 2 . When 
we reflect, however, that this 1 Concordia coinage leads on 
directly to independent issues of Vaballathus and Zenobia, that 
the mint-mark below the head of Aurelian marks his as the reverse 
(secondary) side of the Antioch coins, and that there are no certain 
allusions to Vaballathus on the coins of any of Aurelian's own 
mints, we are led to a different view. The concordat represents 
either a one-sided offer on the part of Palmyra alone, or, at most, 

of the Gallic Empire, was found in France in the Department of Loire- 
Infideii re (R*v. Num. 1901, pp- 3’9 r 93 °i PP* 7 Remaps he 

revolted in the south of Gaul, where Aurelian held sway. _ 

1 S.H.A. Aurei. 39,7 j Malalas xu, p, 301 (Bonn); Eutropiusix, 15* )lhe 
date 275 is proposed by L. Homo, Etsai sur it rigne de i Empereur AurJiiert, 
pp. 313 tqa |. The historians do not give a precise date, but the coins should be 
decisive, [c is conceivable that abandonment took place in sages, some pre¬ 
paratory withdrawals by Galliemis, the main evacuation in 27 G its com- 
pjetion in 274. 

t Coins of Antioch (M.-S. V, i, p. 308, no. 381) and Volume of Plates v, 
238, A. Cf. Homo, ip. tit. pp. 66 tqq. 
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a grudging concession by Aurclian, like (he brief toleration ex¬ 
tended later as a temporary necessity by Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian to the British Empire of Carausius (p. 331). No sooner was 
Aurclian free in Italy than he produced his own solution of the 
Palmyrene problem. 

In the summer of a.d. 271 Aurelian marched by land through 
the Balkans, collecting his forces as he went and stopping lor a 
moment to destroy a Gothic raider, Cannabas (Cannabaudes), 
and 5000 men on the far side of the Danube 1 . The outlying 
provinces added by Zenobia to her Empire were soon recovered. 
Egypt, too, returned to her allegiance, whether coerced by a separate 
expedition or not. The joint coinage of Aurelian and Vaballathus 
at Alexandria was struck in two years, 269-70, 270-1; early in 
271 —after March nth—followed the independent coinage of 
Vaballathus and Zenobia, but, before the end of August, the 
mint was again striking for Aurelian alone. As Aurelian ad¬ 
vanced, the Palmyrenes withdrew from the Hellespont. He 
moved from Byzantium to Ancyra and found none to challenge 
him till Tyana closed her gates against him. A short siege was 
ended by the treachery of a native, Herackmmon, and Aurelian, 
moved even more by motives of State than by a vision of the seer, 
Apollonius, spared the city 8 , The serious fighting was still to 
come. 

Zenobia is one of the most romantic figures of history. As 
consort of Odenathus and then as regent for her little son, 
Vaballathus, she showed the spirit and courage of a man in the 
great crisis of her country’s destiny. She had a taste for Greek 
culture, drew such a famous rhetorician as Longinus to her court, 
and sought to win the favour of the Greek element among her 
subjects. To Egypt she was attached not only by political and 
commercial connections, but also by a deep knowledge of Egyptian 
letters and a special devotion to Cleopatra, whom she set before 
her as an example. Through her patronage of Paul of Samosata, 
who contended with Donmus for the possession of the see of 
Antioch, she could bid for the support of the Christian population. 
Now, as Aurelian approached, the fear of his wrath and the ex¬ 
ample of his mercy at Tyana drew the Greeks from her cause. 

1 S.H.A. AurtL 22 , 2. It has been conjectured that this Cannabas was 
the same as the Rnlva of the Gothic list of kings (P.W. j.^, Domidus (36), 
col. 1378). For Aurelian as Gothkus Maximus (tr,p. m— a.d. 2*1-2) 
cf. Dessau S925. 

1 S.BLA. AurtL 24, 2-9, where much is made of the apparition of the 

pagan saint. 
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The oracles of Seleuceia and Aphaca returned discouraging 
answers to her inquiries. The priests were probably good judges 
of politics, and condemned Zenobia for her rashness in challenging 
rather than conciliating her great antagonist 1 . 

Egypt had surrendered without a blow, and it was at Antioch 
in Syria that Zabdas, Palmyra's best general, had concentrated 
his forces. Now, as Aurelian approached, he marched out north¬ 
wards to meet hi m on the banks of the Qrontes. Aurelian brought 
with him troops from Raetia, Noricuui, Dalmatia, Pannonia and 
Moesia, with barbarian auxiliaries, while local levtes 3 including 
‘clubmen 1 from Palestine, joined him later* Zabdas had the re¬ 
mains at least of two Roman legions among his infantry, but 
rested his hopes even more on the Palmyrene archers and the 
heavy cavalry, the cSinn art t — mounted on huge horses, in armour 
that covered man and beast* Aurelian himself was a professional^ 
commander of cavalry and disposed of an excellent corps of 
Moorish and Dalmatian light horse. At his express orders, these 
gave way before the first onslaught of the mailed knights. Only 
when these were exhausted by their exertions did they turn back 
on them and discomfit them. The decision thus won, Aurelian 
sent his infantry across the Orontcs on the left flank of the enemy 
and completed the rout. Zabdas retired to Antioch, parading a 
false Aurelian as his captive, evacuated the city without further 
disaster and left a small garrison in a strong post at Daphne^. 
Aurelian was welcomed by the Antiochenes and requited their 
surrender with mercy* He confirmed the claims of Domnus as 
against those of Paul, on the ground that it was he who was 
endorsed by the bishops of Rome and Italy, and thus won the 
goodwill of a part at least of the Christian community (see 
p. 49 1). Aurelian then stormed the post at Daphne, and followed 
Zabdas, by way of Apamea, Larisa and Arethusa, to Emesa, 
whither Zabdas had withdrawn, instead of by the direct route 
to Emesa, in order to gain time for Persian assistance to arrive. 
The Emperor was now joined by troops from Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Phoenicia and Palestine and in the plain before Emesa 
repeated his victory of the Orontes over a force estimated at 

1 Zosirmisr, 57*^ . , , .. , . 

a Zo&Emus i P >0 $qq° is oar main authority—an excel Jen t one—ror the 
war, hh gives three main battles: (0 on the Orontes, (2) capture of the 
post at Daphne, (3} Emesa. S, HA. Jvrrl 1 $* gJ™ only the East 
decisive battle. Eutropius tx, 13 writes Zm&iiam, * - hand irngt ab Anthchia 
sme grma prarLh tepit. Jordanes, Rtimma 29O St f P uts di e ma ' n battle at 
Eiyiiuiiae near Antioch. 
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70,000men, using similar tactics, but incurring even greater risks 
than before from the Palmyrene clihanarii. Palestinian ' clubmen T 
played an important part in the victory, beating down the riders 
whose armour they could not pierce. While the issue still hung 
in the balance, Aurelian, we hear, was conscious of a divine helper 
in his army, whom he afterwards recognized as the Sun-God, 
Ekgabalus, of Emesa 1 . 

Zenobia's wider ambitions had sustained a decisive check, 
but she could still claim that ‘almost all the fallen were Romans’ 3 
and might even hope to tire out her conqueror, till he should be 
recalled by troubles on the Danube and North Italian front. She 
withdrew 80 miles to Palmyra and prepared for a siege. An 
expeditionary force from Egypt may now have joined Aurelian, 
while Persian assistance may have attempted to reach Zenobia 3 . 
Aurelian, in his pursuit, was harried by the nomads of the desert, 
and was himself wounded in the fighting round the walls of 
Palmyra. For a moment he hesitated and offered moderate terms 
of surrender which Zenobia was unwise enough to decline in 
undiplomatic language. He now bent his will to the task. The 
desert trihes were beaten or bribed into submission; Aurelian 
seems to have entrusted them with the profitable task of furnishing 
his army with supplies. The Persian relief force did not appear— 
perhaps it was actually defeated by the Romans. Zenobia herself 
escaped on a dromedary to seek the hoped-for help, but was over¬ 
taken by Roman cavalry at the Euphrates and brought back 
captive. The peace party in Palmyra gained the upper hand and 
opened the gates of the city. Its imperial power was, of course, at 
an end, but it was spared from pillage and had only to receive 
a garrison of 600 archers under Sandarion, An able officer, 
Marcetlinus, was left in general control as prefect of Mesopo¬ 
tamia and governor ‘totius Orientis. 1 

Aurelian, now adding the title of ‘Parthicus Maximus’ to 
those of 'Germanicus 1 and 'Gothicus Maximus’ that he already 
bore, moved to Emesa and there held a trial of Zenobia and her 
counsellors. The Queen, humbled at last, condescended to save 

1 This story, occurring only In S.H.A. Aurtl, 25, 4-6, should be treated 
with due rL-serve. 

2 Anon. Diodis Conrinuator, frag, io, 5 ( F.H.G. iv f p_ 197), 

a S.H.A. Jurtl. 27, 4 makes Zenobia boast in a letter to Aurelian nobis 
Per serum auxifia non deiwit\ again, ib. 28, 2, Aurdkn auxiiia quae a Per sis 
mssui fverm: intermit. According to Zosimus (1, 55) Zenobia fied to secure 
tile Persian help. The title Parthicus Maximus, borne by Aurelian (tr.p. 
iu-CJ.L, viri. qo+o) suggests actual lighting with Persians. The tides 
Palmyrenlcus [Dessau 579) and Arabicus {ib. 576) were perhaps unofficial. 
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herself by casting the blame on tier advisers, and the noble 
Longinus met his death with a courage that shamed his mistress. 
With a long train of captives, Aurelian retraced his steps to the 
Propontis, but, in the crossing, lost most of the Palmyrenes, but 
not their queen, by accidental drowning 1 . By the autumn of 272 
Aurelian had moved north to the Danube to repulse an invasion of 
the Carpi and gain the new title of 1 Carpicus Maximus.' It was 
there that ill news from Palmyra reached htm, The city had risen 
under a certain Apsaeus and set up a king Antioehus, who claimed 
kinship with Zenobia, after an attempt to induce Marcdlinus to 
betray his master had failed. Sandarion and his archers were 
massacred. Aurelian from the first had relied on speed of move¬ 
ment, and this resource did not fail him now. He marched post 
haste to the rebel city and struck down resistance before it had 
had time to take root. Judgment this time was stern and final. 
Antioehus was spared, more in contempt than mercy, but Palmyra 
was pillaged, its treasures carried off, its walls dismantled, and it was 
left to relapse into a little desert village.- It had dashed like a meteor 
across the political firmament and like a meteor it passed into night. 

Egypt, meanwhile, had felt the impulse of the revolt A certain 
Ftrmus, a man of great wealth and wide commercial connections, 
whose personality seems to have made a great impression on his 
age, established himself for a moment less as emperor than as 
governor in another's interest—perhaps for Marcellinus, should 
he desert Aurelian, or, failing him, for Antioehus. His aim 
certainly was ‘to defend what was left of the cause of Zenobia.’ 
The troublesome tribe of the Blemmyes lent some support to his 
revolt. Aurelian moved at once against this new enemy, besieged 
him at Bruchium and forced him to commit suicide®. The first 
part of Aurelian's programme was at last complete. The ‘ resti tutor 
Orientis’ could now think of completing his claim to be Testitutor 
or bis,’ by bringing the West back to its allegiance. 

Little is recorded of the Gallic empire from the death of 
Postumus in a. d. 26 S 4 to the defeat of Tetricus in 274. There may, 
indeed, have been an unwritten compact between the Roman and 
Gallic rulers to maintain the status quo while Claudius dealt with 

1 According to Zosimus (r, 59) Zenobia died by illness or by voluntary 
starvation; this conflicts with the general tradition and should be rejected. 

a S. H, A. jiuret, 31 {he gives Achilleus instead of Antioehus): Zostmus 1, 

60 sq. 

* S.H.A. Jure!. 32, 2-3; ^ad. tyr. (Ftrmus etc.) 1-6. Zosimus I, 

6 1 simply records a revolt of Alexandria. Groag (P.W. i.v. Domitius 

(36), col. 1390) thinks that his relations with the Blemmyes were confined 
to trade. 4 Or 269; see above, p. 191. 

so 
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the Goths. Victorinus, the successor of Postumus, issued, ap¬ 
parently towards the dose of his reign, a series of coins com- 
memoratine legions ol the Rhine, Danube, Palestine and Egypt 
but not of Italy or Raetia, and these may reflect a definite move 
not against Claudius but against his successor Quintillus and an 
offer of friendship to Aurelian and the Palmyrenes 1 . Quintillus’ 
short reign may well have been taken up with steps to meet the 
new menace. The barbarian invasions of Italy by way of Ractia 
may even have been instigated by the Gallic emperors. But, even 
if this reading of the coins is correct, Victorinus had miscalculated. 
Aurelian would hear nothing of a divided Empire, and the death 
of Victorinus, which probably followed close on that of Quintillus, 
may have been due to something more than private vengeance. 

Of the mysterious Victoria or Vitruvia, mother of Victorinus 
and maker of the new emperor, Tetricus, sober history' has 
hardly a word to say 3 . Tetricus, formerly governor of Aquitania, 
was a mild and pacific ruler who was content to hold his Empire 
in. quiet, while Aurelian safeguarded Italy and recovered the 
East. He had a son of the same name, who was first Caesar and 
then, for a very short period, Augustus. It was his fate to see 
Gaul harried by barbarian invaders by land and sea, and to suffer 
much from the insubordination of his troops and the machinations 
of one of his governors, Faustinus. Only the coins, with their 
references to the *Pax‘ and other virtues of the Emperor, suggest 
that his reign had a more satisfactory content than this. Judging 
the future of the Gallic Empire to be desperate, he appealed to 
Aurelian to resume control—‘Eripe me his, invicte, malis.’ 
Aurelian was not slow to respond. Early, it would seem, in 
a.d. 274, he marched into Gaul, encountered Tetricus in the 
"campi Catalaunii’ near CMlons, and, when Tetricus came over 
during the battle, broke the gallant but hopeless resistance of the 
Gallic army 3 . Gaul returned to her allegiance and the mint of 
Lugdunum celebrated the ’Pacator Orbis’ and his mercy to his 

1 Cf, H, Mattingly in Trent, of Numismatic Congress, 1936, pp. 214 sqq. 
For other views see C. Oman, Sum. Chron. 1924, p. 59; A. Ulan diet, 
Musft Beige, xxvu^ 1923, pp. 169-171, and above, p, 214, n. 4. 

* For Victoria, S.H.A. Tyr. Trig. 31; Aurelius Victor, Cues, xxxut, 14. 

* Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxv; Epit. xxxv; Zosimus i, 61; Eutropius rx, 
13; Orosius vn, 13, 51 5.H.A. Jure/. 32. The date is probably early 
274 rather than late 273. The vote coins of Tetricus I and II probably 
imply that Tetricus at least began a fifth year of rule; the celebration of vote 
qu'mqmnaaHa could regularly begin with the end of this fourth year of a 
reign. This would take us in to 274- For the titles of Tetricus I as known 
from coins (a.d. 270—274) see M.-S. v, ii, pp, 399 
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defeated rivals, while some provision was made for the future 
government of the province as well as of Britain, Britain, from 
its position, seems bound to have followed in the main the fortunes 
of Gaul, but the fact that coins of Claudius II and Quintal!us 
reached the island without delay, suggests that it may, to some 
extent, have pursued a course of its own 1 * 

Aurelian could now return to Rome to celebrate a magnificent 
triumph as "restorer of East and West. 1 While the crowds ap- 
plauded the procession, in which Zenobia walked in golden 
chains, the senators groaned to see their fellow-senators, Tetricus 
and his son, submitted to the same indignity. Aurelian, however, 
was magnanimous in his victory. He settled Zenobia at Tibur 
and gave her in marriage to a senator—a strange end to a strange 
career—and 'promoted 1 Tetricus to be "corrector LucaniaeV 
For the rest of the year 274 Aurelian could devote his energies to 
internal reform. The coinage had sunk into the deepest degrada¬ 
tion, and the first reform of 271 had hardly gone below the surface. 
Aurelian now called in the old money and issued new. 3 The new 
billon piece, superior in appearance, but little better in its metal 
than the old, received a definite value— xx or xx. 1 — perhaps 
2 sestertii of 10 'libeliae* each. There was a subsidiary coinage 
of bronze, no longer bearing the mark of the senate, S.C., but 
issues of gold were relatively scanty and of pure silver there was 
none at aik The reform, therefore, was from the first imperfect. 
The new billon did indeed receive a fixed value and was more 
securely based on the old unit of reckoning, the sestertius, than 
on the ruined denarius. But what guarantee was given, that the 
new coinage had a solid backing and that the old evil of the issue 
of masses of almost worthless billon would not again bring chaos 
into commercial life? 

In other ways Aurelian showed his regard for the material 
well-being of his subjects. He punished with exemplary severity 
informers and peculators and burned the bonds of masses of old 
debts in the Forum of Trajan. He controlled the price of bread 
in Rome and, for the old distribution of corn, he substituted a 

1 British hoards occasionally show Quintillus without Tetricus cf. 
the Sdsey Hoard* Num. Chrsn. 1 933* pp- '22 3 sqq. 

3 5 .H.A. Ami. 33} [Aurelius Victor]* Epif ! . xxxv; Eutropius is T 13. 

3 Zosimus f, 61. CF. Num. Chron. 1927, pp. 219 Jfj*; a different view 
in M.-S. v p i, pp, to jfftf. Tile sestertius, in the coinage of the Empire* con¬ 
tained four fljwj its division into ten UhtHae belongs to accountancy (cf. 
Volutins Maetianns, Bistribufip, 65 sqq)- The theory of the reform here 
adopted ia not yet to be regarded as in any way certain; it seems to meet the 
known facts more nearly than any other. 
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dole of two pounds of baked bread, adding one ounce to the ration 
from a special tax on Egypt. He made also free distributions of 
pork, oil and salt, and is even credited with a scheme for dis¬ 
tributing free wine as well, and with planning extensive plantations 
in the east and north-east of Italy to supply it 1 . On three occasions 
he gave larcess, to the value of 500 denarii in all 2 . The clearing of 
the bed and the repair of the banks ot the T iber and the building 
of new barracks—perhaps for the ’collegia suarioriun'—in the 
‘Campus Agrippae,* all attest the same range of interests. Two 
lasting effects of these policies were the extension of the powers 
of the "praefectus annonae/ and possibly the establishment on a 
public footing of such guilds as the butchers and bakers of Rome 
and the ‘navicularn 1 of the Nile and Tiber*. 

It is definitely stated that Aurelian consulted the Senate about 
the building of the walls of Rome (p. 300). But the senators, 
excluded from the camps by GalHenus, were losing their grip of 
public life, while, in the provinces, knights were replacing them 
not only in the command of the army, but also in the civil govern¬ 
ment. Perhaps Aurelian, busied as he was with wars, simply 
allowed these tendencies to follow their natural course. Ot the 
defence of the frontiers again only too little is known. Though 
Probus was left in Gaul in a.d. 274, the Alemanni again appear 
in the agri decumates in the following year. The ‘limes Raeticus' 
was apparently restored and Vindelicia, as we hear vaguely, was 
freed from 'obsidio barbkrica/ On the Danube old Dacia had 
heen abandoned as a dangerous liability and the legions, XIII 
Gemma and V Macedonica, went to their new stations at Ratiaria 
and Oescus. As late as 274 Aurelian had to drive back bar¬ 
barians from the Danube. To the East two new legions, 1 Iilyri- 
corum and IV Martia, were sent, rheone to Syria Phoenice, theother 
to Arabia, to strengthen the Roman grip on lands where the old 
corps had suffered heavily under the Palmyrene rule and the war 
of recovery®. Egypt continued restless to the end of the reign 
and in 275 Probus was dispatched to deal with a new incursion 
of the BJemmyes. 

1 As the story of free wine occurs only in S.H.A. AttreL 48, we should 
probably regard it as ati interpretation of Aurclian’s actual encouragement of 
viticulture, 1 S.H-A. Avrei. 48; Chranographcr of a,d. 354. 

• This is only a reasonable guess; cl. J. P. Waltzing, Etude huterique sur 
hi corporatism ..., 11, pp. 268 iqf.- Groag in P.W. t.v. Domirius (36), 
col, 1410. 

* E. Rjttcrlmg. ‘Zum romischen Hcerwesen ties ausgtliendcD drirten 
Jahrhunderts,’ in Hirschfettft Festfchrift, Berlin, 1903, pp. 345 sqq. 
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Of the dangers arising from the arrogance and insubordination 
qf the armies Aurdian seems to have been fully conscious, and it 
may well be that he anticipated Diocletian in the attempt to 
remove them, it is said that Aurelian began to introduce the 
Eastern forms of royalty and roundly told his troops that it was 
not they, but the god who assigned the imperial power. Herein 
may be seen one of the springs of that religious policy which 
Aurelian followed throughout his reign and crowned in 274 by 
the erection in Rome of a magnificent temple to the Sun-God and 
the establishment of a new college of senators as pantijices dei 
Solii 1 . Sol ‘dominus imperii Romani’ was to be the centre of 
revived and unified paganism and the guarantor of loyalty to the 
Emperor, whose companion and preserver he was. So far as he^ 
can be identified with any one figure of worship, the Sol of 
Aurelian was the Elagabalus of Emesa, who had helped him in 
his decisive battle and now returned, after the tragic fiasco of the 
Emperor Elagabalus, to enjoy the reverence of Rome. But it 
was clearly the intention of Aurelian to make the most of the 
breadth and inclusiveness of his worship, in which Greek and 
Roman worshippers of Apollo might unite with Eastern devotees 
of Mithras or Elagabalus, while, on the other hand, the form of the 
cult was Roman, The inauguration of a State cult of the 'Genius 
Fopuli Romani " shows the development of religious ideas which 
reached their full development under Diocletian. Towards 
Christianity Aurelian maintained a negative attitude which was 
passing at the time of his death into positive hostility. His whole 
experience of life must have inclined him rather to the per¬ 
secuting policy of Decius and Valerian than to the ‘universal 
peace’ of Gallienus (p, 194), Persecution of the chief enemies of 
paganism might well seem to be the necessary counterpart to the 
establishment of the new solar monotheism. But the trial of 
strength against the new foe was reserved for a later Emperor: 
Aurelian ‘inter initia sui furoris exstinctus estV 

Late in 274 Aurelian was called to Lugdunum to suppress 
some obscure disorders and turned an invasion of Juthungi and 
Alemanni from Raetia, His eyes were however set towards the 
East, where the conquest of Mesopotamia was still to be accom- 

1 Zoeimus 1, 61} Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxsv, 7; S.H.A, durel 39. 
Dessau 1210 is the earliest known inscription of a ‘pontifex dei Solis,* For 
the evidence of the coins, which Is important, see M.-S, v, i, pp. 265 sqq. 
and especially Volume of Plates, v, 238 t e,d, 

* Lactantius, de mart. pm. 6; Constantine, Oratio ad Sanctorum Cat turn 
24; Zonaras xu, 2 7 (p. 606). 
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plished and at the end. of the year he set out on his last journey. 
At Caenophrurium, between Perinthusand Byzantium, Aurelian's 
confidential secretary, Eros, incurred the displeasure of his master 
by a lie, and, to save his skin, forged a list of prominent soldiers, 
who with himself were marked for execution, and showed it to 
the supposed victims 1 . The threatened men knew only too well 
the merciless severity of Aurelian and proceeded direct to his 
murder, only to find out the deception when it was too late. The 
guilty Eroswas executed, but his crime could not be undone. 
In a fit of penitence and self-distrust, the army refused to appoint 
an y of Aurelian's murderers to succeed him and referred the 
choice of a new emperor to the Senate. For some six months, 
from about April to September 275, embassies passed to and 
fro—the army appealing to the Senate to resume its old function, 
the Senate shrinking from so perilous a responsibility. At last 
in September the aged Tacitus was induced to accept an honour 
that was almost a sentence of death. The fact of any interregnum 
of more than a few weeks has been disputed by many modern 
authorities, but the coinage shows clearly that for some consider¬ 
able period government was carried on in the name of the Empress 
Severina for the dead Aurelian, and that the five years and six 
months of the reign are reckoned not to the death of Aurelian, 
c. April, but to the accession of Tacitus in September-. Coins of 
Severina struck in all vjfirinae of several mints, with types of 
‘Concordia Augg.' and ‘Concordia Militum,' bear witness to the 
conditions of the interregnum. It was yet to be seen how this 
‘Concord of the troops' would stand the test of time. 

The defects of the literary tradition for a remarkable reign are 
partly remedied bv the evidence of a large and varied coinage^. 
Aurelian strikes at the mints of Rome, Milan, Siscia and Cyzicus, 
though in 274 Tictnum takes the place of Milan. It is thus 
possible to trace the decline of the mint of Rome after the revolt 
of the moneyers, the concentration on military interests at Milan 
and Siscia, the extensive issues at Cyzicus to meet the needs of 
Aurelian’s Eastern campaigns. At Milan the types (c. 271) ‘Dacia 
Felix/ ‘Genius Illurici* and ‘Pannoniae’ attest the interest in the 

1 Znsimus i, 6t sq.\ S.H.A. Avtni. 36 gives the name of the secretary 
as Mnestcus (perhaps an error arising out of ^wrrty). 

1 Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxvt, t (interregnum of about six months); 
S.H.A. Tat. »—2, The coins are decisive in favour of an interregnum of 
some length. The ‘Divus Aurdianus’ of the S.H.A. implies consecration, 
but coins are Jacking. 

a M.-S. v, t, pp. 248 sqq. Sec also Appendix on Coins. 
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new order on the Danube. In 271, indeed, Serdica comes into 
activity as a mint lor the new Dacia and thereafter shows its 
devotion to the Emperor and Sol, his divine patron. In the east 
new mints were opened at Tripolis in Phoenicia and at an unknown 
city with a dolphin as mint-mark. Lugdunum in ^7+ honours the 
restorer of the West, while Antioch strikes first tor V aballathus 
and Aurelian, then for VabaJlathus alone, and finally for Aurelian 
alone, the restorer of the East (p. 30a). More than all this, the 
coins reveal the emotional background of the reign. After a short 
first period in which the tradition of Quintillus prevails, the 
dominant notes of Aurelian's own coins ring clear in the ‘Concord 
of the Armies,' 'the restoration of the world,' the 'lordship of 
Sol,’ master of the Roman Emperor and protector ot his chosen, 
the Emperor. 

[L TACITUS AND F LORI AN: SENATORIAL INTERLUDE 

The appeal of the army to the Senate to nominate Aurelian's 
successor might conceivably have led to a serious revival of 
senatorial influence. Aurelius Victor asserts that the edict of 
Gallienus (p. 197) could have been revoked, and that the senators 
could have recovered their place in the camps 1 , i he army, in a 
mood of self-restraint and self-denial, would have raised no ob¬ 
jection, had the Senate only acted with sufficient firmness. But 
the condition was unfulfilled. Such honours as military command 
had to offer were too perilous to tempt men who attached more 
and more value to the uninterrupted enjoyment ot their hereditary 
dignity and wealth. The Augustan History enlarges on the re¬ 
joicings of the Senate, both in private and public, over the 
universal right of hearing appeals now granted to the praefectus 
urbis and the recovery of the ius proconsuiare 1 . flow much is 
really implied in these high claims it is not easy to gauge. The 
new emperor himself was a senator, so too, no doubt, was his 
half-brother, Florian, whom he made Praetorian Prefect, and his 
kinsman, Maximinus, whom he appointed governor ot Syria. 
But we have no real evidence of any general restoration of 
senatorial privilege. To take one small test, the mark of senatorial^ 
control, S.C., does not appear at all on the bronze coinage of 
Tacitus and not always on that of Florian, 

It was in September 275 riiat Tacitus at last yielded to pressure 
and accepted nomination as Emperor. He was seventy-five years 

t Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxvu, 6, reading 'amino.' 

a S.H.A, Tat. 18-19. 
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of age, a heavy handicap even for a man who was 'egregte moratus 
et rei publicae gerundae idoneusV He had already been consul 
under Aurelian in 273. Of his short reign we know little of any 
moment. He asked for divine honours for Aurelian 1 * * , punished 
some of his murderers, and built a temple of the deified emperors. 
He himself held the consulship for the second time in 276; 
when he requested the same office for Florian, the Senate refused 
his request and he expressed himself delighted with its inde¬ 
pendence. He made over his own 'patrimonium 7 to the State, 
but, in the six months of his rule, ‘congiarium vix dedit 7 —what¬ 
ever that may mean. He set a good example in his private life and 
attempted sundry reforms which tended to improve morals and 
restrict extravagance. The statement that he forbade the debase¬ 
ment of the metals — gold, silver and bronze—perhaps veils a 
policy which had real economic importance®. Old as he was, 
Tacitus showed himself ready to bear the burdens of his office. 
The Maeotidae, the Goths from the northern shores of the Black 
Sea, who claimed to have been called in to assist Aurelian in his 
campaign against Persia, invaded Asia Minor and penetrated as 
far as Cilicia. Tacitus took the field against them and actually 
reached Tyana, while Florian gained a victory (‘Victoria Gothica 7 ), 
which is commemorated on coins 4 5 * . But the indulgence of Tacitus 
to his kindred, already shown in his favouring of Florian, bore 
evil fruit. A kinsman, Maximinus, appointed to the governorship 
of Syria, made himself hated by his oppressions and was murdered. 
The discontent spread to the entourage of Tacitus. We must 
suppose that the army was already repenting of its moderation 
and turning its eyes towards Probus, the natural successor of 
Aurelian, who held a high command in Syria and Egypt. The 
strain was too much for the aged Emperor, who collapsed and 
died at Tyana, c. April 276°. 

Florian, without waiting for the approval of the Senate, 
snatched the Empire as his natural inheritance 8 ', and was generally 

1 Eutropins ex, t6t Aurelius Victor, Cam. xxxvi, 1; Epk. xxxvi. 

* According to S.H.A. Jure!. 41, 13 he did this before lie was emperor, 
on the first news of Aurelfan’s death. 

a We depend mainly on S.H.A. T <?f. 9 sqq.\ we have no serious means of 
checking the statements of the f'lta. 

* Cf. S.H.A. TV. 131 Zctiaras xu, 28 (p. 608); Zosimus 1, 63. 

5 That he died cf disease seems to be better attested than that he was 

killed by his troops. 

* Aurelius Victor (Cam. xxxvi, 2) makes Florian seize Empire mdis 

nnatut uu milt turn cmsultv. S.H.A. TV. 14, 1, says that he adzed Empire 
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recognized, except in Syria and Egypt, which now came out 
openly in defence ol their own candidate, Probus. *1 he usurpation 
of Florian -was necessary if he was to have any chance of holding 
power, and would no doubt have been condoned had it been 
successful. He led his army to larsus, in the hope that the 
numbers and quality of his troops would be decisive. But Probus 
cleverly delayed the decision, and the soldiers of Florian, suffering 
severely from an uncongenial climate, began to waver in their 
loyalty. After a bare three months of rule, during most of which 
Probus had contested his claim, he died at larsus, betrayed by 
his own men (r. end of June, 276) 1 . ^ 

The coinage of these two short reigns, which seemed little 
more than an interregnum between Aurelian and Probus, has 
a life and colour of its own®. The Golden Age, always hoped lor 
and never realized, is characterized in new terms. The Sun-God 
is less prominent than under Aurelian, though he still appears as 
the director of the loyal troops in their allegiance. '1 he stress falls 
more on the old divine protectors of Rome, and particularly on 
'Roma Aeterna 1 herself. ‘dementia Temporum,’ a watchword of 
the two reigns, perhaps alludes directly to the influence of the 
‘clemency’ of the Senate. The coinage of Horian, with its emphasis 
on ‘Pcrpetuitas,’ ‘Securitas’ and 1 Victoria Pcrpetua, ’ betrays some 
anxiety about the durability of the ‘gentle tunes. Ol neither 
emperor can we form any very clear conception. Whatever their 
personalities and policies, they were not given opportunity to 
translate them into lasting fact. 


III. PROBUS; ‘PACATOR ORBIS’ 

With the accession of Probus the Senate sank into the back¬ 
ground and the balance of power shifted again to the camps. 
However loyally Probus might seek the approval of the Senate 
and deplore the precipitancy of Florian, which had driven him to 
seek a decision by force, it was on the consent of the armies that 
his rule actually rested. A native of Sirmium, trained like 
Claudius II and Aurelian in the school of war, he is said to have 
been foremost in the service ol Aurelian against Palmyra and 
Tetricus, and had, according to one account, been appointed by 

quasi hertdstariutn, although Tacitus had promised that the "best man 
should succeed him. . 

1 For the war with Probus cf. [Aurelius Victor], Epii . xxxvij ZosimuS I, 
64 (the best account). 2 M.-S. V, i> pp. 319 sqq. 
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Tacitus to be ‘dux to tins Orientis 1 .’ Aurelian had restored the 
Roman Empire. Probus conceived it to be his task to complete 
the restoration by re-establishing order throughout the provinces, 
and, at the same time, by bringing the troops back to a proper 
discipline and love of hard work. In this task he was brilliantly 
successful and deserves a large measure of the praise which our 
authorities lavish on him. Almost the equal of Aurelian in 
military capacity, his superior in balance and moderation of 
character, he holds an honourable place among those who paved 
the way for the great re-organization of the State by Diocletian, 

A settlement with Persia was still to be made, but for the 
moment no danger threatened from that quarter, while the 
presence of the Emperor was urgently demanded in the Western 
provinces of the Empire. After executing vengeance on such 
as still survived of the murderers of Aurelian, Probus moved 
northward and then westward, perhaps defeating the Goths in 
Illyricum on the way 3 , and paid a short visit to Rome to receive 
the approval of the Senate. He then led his army into Gaul, 
Hordes of Germans—Franks in the north, Lotigiones (Lngii) 
and Alemanni in the south—had burst over the Rhine frontier and 
penetrated into the whole oi Gaul. The story of the invasion in its 
detail is entirely lost. There may not have been one sudden in¬ 
cursion so much as a gradual worsening of an evil, which had 
begun soon after the strong hand of Postumus was removed and 
now only reached its crisis. The burial of hoards of coins of 
Gallienus, Claudius II and the Gallic emperors, which are 
commonly attributed to the German terror, may perhaps repre¬ 
sent rather the ineffectual protest of the provincials against the 
unpopular reform of Aurelian. Such hoards occur too freely in 
Britain to be attributed to a cause that operated only in Gaul, and 
the fact that the Gallic coins of Aurelian's reform do not bear his 
mark of value, xx. J, suggests that the reform was not as fully 
carried through in that province as it was in therest of the Empire 3 , 

1 The ducatus titius Orientis etily in S.H.A. Prt>b. j, 4.; whether or not 
Probus fought against Tetricus I, we hear of hint in Gaul just after the war. 
All the exploits attributed to Probus before he became emperor are suspect, 
since it has been proved beyond all reasonable doubt that the victory over 
the Marmaridac in Africa (S.H.A. Preb. 9, ]) belongs to the other Prnhus, 
Tcnagino Probus, who died in Egypt in battle against the Palmyrenes under 
Claudius II: see A. Stein in KJio, xxix, 1936, pp, 237 jqq. 

1 Cf. C.I.L. xi, 1178 j Probus is already Gothicus in 277. 

8 The mark of value, xx. i. f probably implied as 9 corollary the surrender- 
value of the nld coinage (p, n). Its absence perhaps means that the aid 
coinage was allowed to find its value in terms of the new. 
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In the course of little more than a year's hard fighting;, Probus 
completed the deliverance of Gaul. He himself took the field 
against the Longiones and captured Semnon, their chief, and 
then, when his lieutenants had defeated the Franks on the 
lower Rhine, he joined them in a victorious attack on the Bur¬ 
gundians and Vandals. Sixty famous cities of GauJ were freed 
from the barbarian, tens of thousands of Germans were killed, 
forts were established across the Rhine *in solo barbarico, and 
Probus could even play with the idea of establishing a new province 
of Germany. Nine chiefs knelt for mercy at his feet, hostages were 
demanded and 16,000 Germans were distributed in small bodies 
over the Roman army 1 * . The Germans had to supply corn and 
cattle and submit to disarmament; it was for the Roman Empire 
that they were now to till their soil, to Roman arms that they were 
to look for protection and the decision of their internal quarrels 3 4 . 
One body of prisoners was sent to Britain, where they were later 
to render valuable service to their captor (p. 316 iy.). 

Early in 278 Probus could regard the Gallic danger as ended 
and turn his attention to other problems 3 . He pacified Raetia, 
and repulsed an invasion of Vandals from Illyriciim^. A rebellion 
in the East was already over before Probus him self could arrive 
to suppress it. A certain Julius Saturn!nus, an able soldier, who 
is said to have held high command under Ante! tan and to have 
enjoyed the full confidence of Probus himself, was forced by his 
troops in Syria to assume the purple, and, after a brief usurpation, 
perished at Apamea 5 , Troubles in the south of Asia Minor now 
claimed the attention of Probus. Lydius (or Palfuerius ?), a 
brigand of daring and capacity worthy of a better cause, seized 

1 Zosimus i, 67 jo.j S.H.A* Prsh. 13 sq.\ in a Setter to the Senate 
Probus (tb+ 15, 3) speaks of stptuagmta urbti tutbtfunmat captruitatt hoifttm 
vmdkatae (for the number, against the sixty given elsewhere, c£ Julian p 

Cetw. [Ctfw.] 314, a-b, possibly significant for tile date of the biography); 
Orosius vn* 24; Zonaras xn f 29 (p. 609). a S*H.A* Pr#L 14. 

3 The order of events is far from certain: fighting was perhaps going on 
at the same time in Gaul* Raetia and LUyricum. 

4 Zosimus Tj 6Sj 2; 01? Atyvq* has been thought To indicate 

Augsburg on the Lech as the scene of the battle, 

5 S.H A. 9 W. tyr. {Firmm etc). 7 jw. sap that Aurdian had given him 
timitii orientals 1 dutatum and describes his visit to Egypt; Jordancs T Romujia, 
293 Mi says that he was mu gister mUstunt f sent 10 restore Anti neb T and that 
he rebelled there. Zonaras xtt, 29 (p, 609) calls him a Moor; Zosimus i t 
66 agrees and says that he was governor of Syria. T wo gold coins of 
Satuminus, apparently of the mint of Antiochj are known: cf, Babel oiij 
MtfangtSy ser. 3, pp* 167 jyj, and M de Mum . 1895, p. toy. 
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Cremna and held it till his death in a long and desperate siege 1 * . 
The unruly I sail nans were kept in check by fortresses, and were 
perhaps recruited into the new legions, l to III Isaura a . Ptolemais 
revolted in alliance with the Btemmyes and attacked Coptos; 
but the revolt was suppressed without the personal intervention of 
Pro bus 3 . Against Persia the Emperor made no move as yet, 
but he haughtily declined presents from the Persian king (Vahram 
II) and may perhaps have granted a truce on terms favourable 
to Rome. In the course of 2.79-80 Probus returned homewards, 
by way of lllyricum, and, as he passed through Thrace, settled 
100,000 Bastarnae within the Empire 4 , a policy convenient for 
the moment but fraught with pert] for the future. 

The dosing years of the reign were marred by military in¬ 
surrections which perhaps testify to deeper discontents and more 
serious ills than the disordered ambitions of a few generals and 
the dislike of the troops for too firm a discipline. Proculus, a 
native of Albingaunum (Aibenga), south-west of Genoa, a hardy 
but licentious soldier, was spurred on by his virago wife, Samso, 
to assume the purple. Lugdunum, moved by unknown grievances, 
abetted his revolt but was powerless to sustain him. The Franks, 
to whom he tried to flee, with their native perfidy betrayed him to 
Probus 5 . More serious was the revolt of Bonosus, the commander 
of the Roman fleet at Colonia Agrippina. Married, it is said, to a 
Gothic wife, he was in dose touch with the barbarians and used 
his unrivalled powers of drinking to extract secrets from his boon- 
companions. He was horn in Spain of a Gallic mother, but 
traced his descent from Britain. Now, having by his carelessness 
allowed the Germans to burn some ships of his fleet, he took 
refuge in revolt, but, after serious fighting, he despaired of success 
and hanged himself 6 . The whole West seems to have been in a 
state of unrest, The deletion of the name of Probus on an in¬ 
scription of Valentia 7 suggests some trouble in Spain, while in 


1 S.H.A. Prab. 16, 4; Zosimus 1, 69 sf. 

a E, RirtcrJing in P.W. r.c. Legio, cd. 1348. 

a Zosimus i } 71 •, S.H.A. Prob. l~, 4—6. 

1 Zosimus i, 71, [, S.H.A. Prob, f8, 1. 

5 Despite the evidence of our authorities, the rebellion of Proculus seems 
to have been distinct from that of Bonosus and not to have begun at Cologne. 
[Aurelius Victor], Epit. xxxvti, a puts the rising of both Proculus and 
Bonosus at Cologne, and he is supported by Eutropius ix, 17, Qroalua vn, 
24, 3 and S.H.A, Prcb, t8, =j; S.H.A. $uad. tyr. (Firmus etc.) 13, 1 says 
'hertanribut Lugdunemihm,.Jn imperium vocitatuf tit? 

6 S.H.A, tyr. ( Firmus etc.) 14 sq, 7 Dessau 597. 
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Britain a governor who threatened rebellion was forestalled by 
the mission of Victorious, a Moor, the very man who had re¬ 
commended him to Probus. By the help of the German captives 
who had been sent to the island he nipped the revolt in the bud 1 . 
In default of precise evidence, it may be suspected that economic 
causes were at the root of these troubles. Coins of the reform of 
Aurelian are definitely rare in British deposits and, when Carausius 
seized the island in 286, he began by overstriking coins of the 
Gallic emperors. This seems to suggest a disinclination on the part 
of the province to accept the new coinage, with all that it implied*. 

Reaching Rome at the turn of the years 281—2, Probus cele¬ 
brated a magnificent triumph, which made a vast impression as 
much by the^ngenuityof its display, as by the variety of conquered 
enemies that it paraded for the delight of the mob of Rome. 

Peace seemed now to be assured within the empire, and Probus 
could at last turn his attention to the war against Persia, But he 
had erred in judgment, if not in intention, in his treatment of the 
troops. Not only had he made heavy demands on their services 
in war, but he had not even allowed them to relax in the intervals 
of peace. Everywhere they were set to useful work, and, in the 
West particularly, where Probus wished to encourage the culture 
of the vine, they had been employed on clearing the ground for 
new vineyards. Even worse than this, perhaps, Probus had 
pacified the empire and, in his delight at the success achieved, had 
spoken too optimistically of a time when an army would no longer 
be required 3 . Such remarks could very easily be misunderstood. 
All these discontents grew to a head and culminated in one final 
revolt that proved fatal to the Emperor, He had gone forward to 
Sirmium to superintend the recovery for cultivation of the 1 Mons 
Alma,’ when his own soldiers suddenly turned against him and 
killed him in the ‘iron tower,’ to which he had fled for refuge. 
The movement was not so local as some authorities incline to 
represent it. Cams, Prefect of the Guard, who had been left to 
muster the troops in Raetia, was pressed by his men to revolt. 
Like Decius with Philip he seems to have tried to keep faith with 
Probus, But the troops sent by Probus against him deserted, and 

1 Zosimus 1, 66 i cf, Zonaras xu, 29 (p- 609), which explains the account 
of Zostmus. 

- Of. the great Blackmoor hoard (Nun- Chrenu 18^7, pp. 90 ryy.). 


buried after the rout of AJJectus, but still consisting mainly of 



coins of the Gallic Empire. 

a S.H.A. Prob. 10, 3 (jbrrvi mlitet «f«ran« »m futures ); ib. 22, 4 and 
23, expands the theme in rhetorical vein. 
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Cams was then forced to assume the purple. The death of Prohus 
removed the occasion of a civil war. Our tradition out of kindness 
to the memory of both men, tries to veil the tragedy, but there can 
hardly be a doubt that the * Concordia Militum* had once more 
failed in the moment of crisis 1 . Senate and People mourned their 
loss and awarded to Probus the posthumous honour of conse¬ 
cration 2 ; but the decision of the troops could not now be questioned 
and Cams was accepted as the new ruler of the Roman world. 

Of few reigns of such note as that of Pro bus have we so slight 
and unsatisfactory a record. A little longer than that of Aurelian 
and almost as notable, it can be told to-day in half the space. The 
eulogies lavished on Probus are poor compensation for the lack 
of detailed account of his administration. To the Senate Probus 
from the first showed all possible respect. He sought its approval 
for his elevation, and, if his biographer is correct, allowed it to 
hear appeals from the more important provincial governors, to 
appoint proconsuls, to assign legates from among the consulars, 
to bestow the ius praetirtum on equestrian governors and to set 
the seal of its own decrees on the laws which he himself proposed 3 . 
It seems probable that the Hi Aorta Augusta preserves, with a false 
show of precision, some memory of an actual attempt by Probus 
to obtain assistance from the Senate in governing. It is likely 
enough that Probu 3 was sincere in his wish to strengthen the 
civil government and that he conceived of himself, as Aemilian 
had done before him, as general of the State, not as the autocrat, 
free to deal at will with all problems of administration. But as 
regards the final issue, the judgment of Aurelius Victor stated in 
a highly significant passage of hts De Catsaribus is certainly 
correct 4 5 . The Senate, partly by its own fault, failed to regain its 
place in the camps and the ‘militaris potentia convaluit.’ The 
senators, over-fond of luxury and security, "munivere militaribus 
et pacne barbaris viam in se ac posteros dominandi,’ Helpers in 
his labours Probus must have had, but they will have been soldiers 
and knights rather than senators. 

The four rebellions that marred the reign are certain evidence 

1 S.H.A. Pmb. ai, Jordanus, Reman#, 193 M, [Aurelius Victor], Epit, 

xxx vii, 4 and Eutropiusrx, 17 simply record his death in a mutiny, The true 

account is given in Zonaras xti, 29 (p. 6ioJ; S.H.A. Citrus, 6 , 1 knows it, 

but rejects it. 

5 Probus is not ‘divas’ in the Historic Augusta and has no ‘consecration’ 
coinage. But cf, ‘sub divo Pnobo,' Pan, vm (v), 18, 3 and CJ.L. r s , p. 255, 

* S.H.A. Preb. 13, 15 these rights are said to have been given bv Probus 
in his stttmda emtio to the Senate. * Can. xsxvii, 5 S qq. 
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of something rotten in the state of the army. Probus may have 
been unwise to re-impose discipline too suddenly and unre¬ 
mittingly on troops that had half forgotten how to obey: it is 
possible that he was not quite fortunate in the choice of his 
assistants. In the main, however, the difficulties lay beyond his 
control and were only capable of solution by the drastic reforms 
imposed later by Diocletian. The Emperor's policy of settling 
barbarians in the Empire had its dangers as well as its advantages, 
as was instanced by the exploit of Franks, thus settled, who broke 
loose and after plundering Greece, Sicily and Africa, finally made 
their way safely home 1 . A gladiatorial revolt of some magnitude 
also disturbed the peace of the reign. 

The coinage offers some compensation for the defects of the 
literary tradition^. The market continued to be Hooded with the 
base billon of the reform, still marked xx, xx.i, and the va3t 
Issues were used to present to the public a wealth of reverse types 
and an unprecedented richness of variety in the presentation of 
the Emperor himself. * Virtus Probi Aug." is freely used as a sort 
of alternative to the normal title. Dated coins are rare, but 
establish one detail of interest—-that Probus could reckon his tri- 
bunician power ‘a die in diem, 1 from the date of its first con¬ 
ferment, and not renew it on December ioth a . Lugdunum 
strikes in great abundance, celebrating the divine powers 
Hercules, Mars, Sol, Victoria and Virtus, that bless the Emperor s 
labours, and the new Golden Age of peace, assured by his triumphs 
in the field. The gods come more and more to be viewed as the 
divine ‘protectors’ or ‘companions’ of the Emperor—a heavenly 
‘eomitatus 1 analogous to the earthly. The mint of Rome con¬ 
centrates attention on the personality and achievement of Pro bus, 
the universal victor crowning the ‘restoration of the world 1 that 
had been won by Aurelian, The symbolism of the Golden Age 
is employed with even more than the customary fervour. The 
Empire has recovered faith in its destiny, in its emperor and his 
divine helpers. The loyalty of the army is, as ever, a keystone of 
the Imperial system; but the insistence on it suggests an ardent 
hope rather than a settled confidence. Sol still enjoys a large 
measure of the honour to which he had been advanced by Aurelian 
and still directs the loyalty of the troops, but he has already lost 
his primacy in the Pantheon. The mint at Ticinum, as usual, 
has much to say of the loyal and harmonious army and strikes the 
type of ‘Prmceps Iuventutis,’ which seems to emphasize the 

1 Zosimus i, 71. 1 M.-S, v, ii r pp. 1 sqq. j Volume of Plates v, 238, f-L 

8 A. Alfolili, Blcitt. Jut M&mfrmndt, 1923, pp. 352 tqq. 
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relation of the fc'.mperor to the Imperial cavalry. In loyalty to the 
Emperor, a native of Sirmium, the mint-city of Siscia, throned 
between her two streams, boasts herself as ‘Siscia Probi Aug." 
Hercules, who laboured in the service of Juppiter for the good 
of the human race, supplies a series of symbols fit to represent the 
work of the new Hercules, the Emperor: an old theme of the 
Imperial coinage, brought to the fore by Postumus in Gaul, is 
now taken up by the Imperial mints and prepares the wav for the 
Herculian dynasty of Maximian. Types of imperial virtues, such 
as Abundantly Felicitas and Ubertas, probably reflect the policy 
of land-reclamation and planting of vineyards. Serdica dis¬ 
tinguishes itself,, as under Aureltan, by a certain exuberance of 
feeling acclaiming the Tnvictus,* the 'Bonus,’ the ‘Perpetuus 
imperator Probus.’ Probus, like Aurclian, is even hailed as 
'Deus et Dominus.’ In religious fervour and devotion to the 
person of the Emperor this mint stands out above all the rest. 
Late in the reign its staff was transferred to Siscia, not to Rome 
by Carus, as was once supposed 1 * . At Cyaicus the themes of 
loyalty and discipline in the army are very fullv bandied 21 . Antioch 
and Tripolis have a much narrower range than the other Imperial 
mints, and concentrate on a few main themes—the Victory of 
the Emperor, the Sun-God his preserver, the restoration of the 
world and the ‘Clemency of the Times.' There is clear reflection 
of a difference in temper in the public that used the coins. Other 
provinces claim from the coinage a detailed comment on each 
single aspect of the Emperor’s activities, the East is content to 
contemplate him under a few aspects that know no change. 

The coinage proves beyond doubt that the panegyrics of the 
historians have their foundations in fact. The personality of the 
Emperor stands out as the vital factor in the recovery of Rome 3 . 
The moods of depression and uncertain hope are over. As the 
forces inimical to the Empire ebb, the forces of recovery flow in an 
ever increasing tide. Greater triumphs are still in store, if the 
soldier scan but betaughttouse their swords only in their country’s 
service, if their 'Concord' and 'Fidelity' can be so assured, that 
they will not need to be invoked unceasingly on the coinage. 


1 See him, f&r Munzfreund*, 1923, p. 313 jy. against M.-S. v, ii, 
pp. 123 iqo, 

1 Whether its issues are limited to two occasions, one in a.d. ayfi, one in 
a.c. 278—9, is hardly certain as yet. 

3 For the tradition concerning the character qf Probus, cf. Zonaras xn 
39 (p. 609): tyiXeiro Sc -rrapa Trthrtatv 6 llftofrn <k wpnes km evften^ 
xai $t\atmpos. 
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IV. CARUS AND HIS SONS: ‘PRAE 5 IDTA REIPURLICAE' 

The new emperor was emphatically a creation of the army, nor 
did h e de ny the source of his powe r. I n reporti ng to the Senate his 
elevation by the troops, he was nominally asking; for its approval, 
but in reality presenting it with an accomplished fact. There are 
so many accounts of his birthplace that we might suspect it to 
be entirely unknown, but it is probable that he was a native of 
Narona in Illyricum 1 . Like most of his immediate predecessors, 
he was a soldier by education and trade. His conduct of the 
Persian War, which seemed to him the main object of his reign z , 
proves that he was no mean general. Apart trom that, we have no 
material forjudging his character as emperor, beyond the general 
opinion of our authorities that he stood 'medius,' between good 
and bad emperors. One great natural advantage, denied to most 
of the emperors just before him, he certainly enjoyed; he had two 
sons of full age, capable of receiving at once the rank of Caesar 
and of sharing in some measure in the burden of Empire, Carinus, 
the elder, was left as virtual governor in the West and was sent 
in the first place to defend Gaul. Supreme power brought out 
all the baseness and meanness of his character, but it is hardly 
probable that Carus really thought of substituting his younger son 
Numerian or Constantius Chlorus for Carinus or even of putting 
the latter to death 3 . Numerian had an excellent reputation as a 
poet, an orator and a man of the best intentions. W hether he 
was in any way fitted to rule the State must remain uncertain. 

It was early in the autumn of 2 8 1 that Probus had met his death. 
Preparations for the Persian war were at once pushed forward, 
but some delay was caused by an incursion of Quadi and Sarmatae 
across the Danube, Carus at once showed his professional ability 
by defeating the invaders with hea^ T loss in killed and captured 
and thought fit to advertise this initial success by some notable 
coin-types 4 . It was early in 283 that Carus marched east to take 
the field against Persia, but of the details of his journey we know 
nothing. Persia had declined while Rome had recovered and 
Vahram II, who now sat on the throne, was no Shapur. Carus 
crossed the Euphrates, defeated Vahram, took Seleuceia and was 

1 The question is in itself of no great moment, but it illustrates most 
aptly the uncertainties of ou r tradition 1 see Pros. Itttp. Rom. 1 r, P- 299 > nDi 14 7 5 - 

2 Cf. Anon. Dion. Continuator frag, 12 (/’.ff.Ci. IF, p. * 9 ®)' Carus 
declared that eVl k(ik<±> llepcdh' ft? njt' j 3 ct<ii\eiap tf\8nv. 

5 5 .H.A. Carus , 7, 3 and 17, 6. 

* For the coins cf. G, Elmer, Dtr Mun&tusammler^ 1935, pp. 11 177. 
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accepted throughout Mesopotamia* He then crossed the Tigris 
and crowned his triumph by taking the capital, Ctesiphon, and 
thus fairly earning the title of l Parthicus Maximus 1 / It is note¬ 
worthy that Rome still applied the old name to the new enemy, 
even as she continued to call the Goths Germans. The Persians 
were distracted by factions, and Cams, urged on, it may be, by 
the perfidious advice of Aper, his Praetorian Prefect, who nursed 
his own secret ambitions, refused to rest on his laurels and tried to 
pass the bounds set by fate tor Roman conquest eastward* Near 
Ctesiphon he met his death under circumstances that arouse 
grave suspicion.—according to the official version, by a stroke of 
lightning, more probably by the treachery of A per-. Cams has no 
Alexandrian coins of the year 2 8 3—4, and his death must, therefore, 
fail at about the end of July 283. Pie had reigned a little over 
ten months. 

The two Caesars, sons and natural heirs of Cams, succeeded 
unopposed, the one in the East, the other in the West. The Persian 
war was brought to an end, possibly after a minor reverse 3 ; 
Mesopotamia, at least, remained under Roman rule. Numerian, 
who appears to have been entirely under the influence of his 
father-in-law, Aper, had no thought but to bring his army safely 
home* On the journey, he began to suffer from an inflammation 
of the eyes, which gave an excuse for conveying him in a closed 
litter. When the army had reached the neighbourhood oi Nico- 
media, the stench of corruption from the litter betrayed to the 
troops the fact that their young Emperor vvas dead 4 * Aper had 
no doubt hoped chat rhe death would be attributed to natural 
causes and that he would succeed to the vacant throne* But the 
officers of the Eastern army had other views. On Carinus they 
based no hopes—now, if not earlier, his true character as an 
emperor was fully realized. Rut they had a rival claimant to Aper 
in their own midst in the person of Diodes, commander of the 
■pruttitores dvmestkL A council of the army appointed him its 
emperor to avenge the death of Numerian, and his first act was 
to brand Aper as the murderer and strike him down with his 
own hand"'Gtoriare, Aper, Aeneae magni dextra cadis 5 . 1 

1 Zonaras xu r 30 (p, 610)5. Aurelius Victor* Cats* xxxvin , EpiL xxxvnri 
Eu tropins ix, iB; S*H*A, 8, I. 

* His death was attributed mfulmims ictus, to disease S.H.A. Carus, 8* 

2; 8. 7. 3 Zonaras xu T 30 (p. 611), 

J Aurelius Victor Cats. xXXVtit, 6; Epit. xxxvui; Eufropius ix s 18; 
S,H,A,CflW f 1 2, Jnrdanes B Ra 7 wma Y 295 M; Zonaraaxn, 30 (p. 61 1 jj,}* 

* S.H*A. C&rus t 13^ 3, 
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Diodes had many years before received an oracle from a Druidess 
in Gaul that he would be emperor, 'when he had killed his boar. 
Superstitious as he certainly was, he may have brooded long over 
the oracle and come to the conclusion that the tatalis apcr was 
none other than the Praetorian Prefect. In striking him down he 
fulfilled the omen of his rule 1 . The date will be late in the autumn 
of 284—probably November 17. 

Carious in the West had ruled with little opposition from home 
or abroad, but had alienated men’s sympathies by his cruelty' and 
lust-. The magnificent shows with which he delighted the mob 
of Rome were a poor substitute for sound government. The new 
threat to his position roused him t o a display of unexpected energy' 
and resource. Even before the elevation ol Diodes, Julianus 
'corrector Venetiae’ had revolted and extended his power as far 
as Siscia. His coins of that mint promise 'Libertas Publica,' 
constitutional government in place oi the tyranny of Carious, 
and acclaim the ‘Happiness of the Age,' 'the Victory of the 
Augustus,’ ‘Juppiter the Preserver,’ and 'the Pannoniae of Au¬ 
gustus.’ He fell without any serious struggle in the fields of 
Verona and left the stage dear for the clash of two mightier 
rivals 1 3 * . Diodes marched west and encountered Carinus in the 
valley of the Margus. The derisive battle was fiercely contested 
and the advantage rested with the troops of Carinus, but the 
Emperor was killed in the hour of victory by an officer whose 
wife he had seduced, and Diodes was accepted by the leader less 
army 5 . The war had been, difficult and laborious, and Diodes was 
politic enough to avert further bloodshed by a generous pardon 
of the hostile faction (spring 28 j). The dynasty of Cams, surely 
founded as it seemed on his two sons, had passed away, and the 
fate of the Empire was in the hands of an almost unknoivn 
officer. But the Roman destiny was making no mistake. The man 
had at last been found with the right qualities of mind and 
character to set the seal of completion on the great task of restora- 

1 lk D’ 3- . ... ,, 

2 S.H.A. Cams, tbsqq.i Epst. xxxvni, 7; Eutropms is. 19, i> Eunapius, 
fhg. 4. (FJLG. iv, p. i 4). No doubt The fact dial Carinus was die rival of 
Diocletian caused his memory to be created with scant respect. 

3 S.H.A. Cams, 19. _ . 

■* Aurelius Victor, Cues, xkxix, iO\ Julianus revolted Cart msrte cogtuta-, 
Epit xxxvm. For his coins cf. M.- 5 . T, ii, pp, 579, >93 J£. 

3 Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxnc, ii.at Marcus in Moesia; Epst. xxxvnr, 
no site given; S.H.A. Corns, 18, 2, 'apud Marcum' (read Morgan, so 
Hohl after Casaubon); Jordanes, Ramona. 295 M, 'apud Morgans.' 
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tion for which Claudius, Aurelian and Probus had spent their 
last breath. 

The coins of the dynasty of Cams 1 hold out to the world a new 
vision of the Golden Age, blessed in the plenty and security of its 
peace and safeguarded by the valour and victory of the emperor, 
and the loyalty of his troops. Lugdunum, Rome, Siscia and 
Cyztcus, each presents its own picture of the promise of the 
reign. The mint of Serdica, which had already been dosed 
towards the end of the reign of Probus, strikes no coins. Antioch 
and Tripolis celebrate the new dynasty with a narrow range of 
types. The coinage of Carious and Numerian as August i—Carinus 
seems to have borne the title a little before his father's death— 
continues to celebrate the same themes, with increasing stress on 
the winning of universal peace by the victories in Persia and on the 
eternity of Rome assured by the dynasty. The last phase of Carinus, 
when threatened by the elevation of Diodes, is marked by an in¬ 
sistence on the ‘Loyalty of the Troops’ and the 'Peace of the 
Army.' An 'adventus’ type at Ticinum may mark a stage of his 
advance to take the field against his rival’. Perhaps the most marked 
feature of the whole coinage is the stress laid on the security of the 
house of Cams, with his two young sons, the hope of the State and 
the princifes iuventutis. Diodes, as he pondered the problems of 
imperial government, will not have failed to contrast the strength 
of Carus, with his two heirs, with the loneliness of Claudius, 
Aurelian and Probus, and, when the time came, found means to 
provide himself with a like protection. 

V. DIOCLETIAN: ‘PARENS AUREI SAECULi’ 

The new emperor Diocletian, as he now chose to call himself, 
was a Dalmatian by birth, of humble parentage. A persistent 
tradition makes him originally the son of a ‘scribe* or a freedman 
of a senator named Anullinus 3 . He had risen like most emperors 
of the age through sendee in the army, and had served, wc are 
told, in minor posts in Gaul under Aurelian and as governor in 
Moesia under Carus, before he was called to the command of the 
Emperor’s bodyguard. He had also held the office of consul. 
His service had hardly trained him in the arts of generalship and 
his military talents when tested proved to be respectable rather 
than brilliant. But he had a sound knowledge of the requirements 
of the army and a good eye for the larger aspects of strategy. 

1 M.-S. V, ii, pp. 122 sqq. 2 Ik v, ii, p. 175, no. 294. 

3 Zonaras 211, 31 £p. 613}; Eutropius lx, 19. 
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Perhaps his training, as contrasted with that of an Aurdian or a 
Probus, had helped to develop in him that subtlety, which, as 
Tacitus has reminded us, is often lacking in the born soldier 1 . 
Yet jf he ranks in history as statesman more than general, this is 
due rather to his eminence in the former capacity than to his 
weakness in the Utter. 

To his contemporaries he was an object of intense admiration, 
tinged with a certain uneasiness and distrust. It was certainly 
by divine favour that he had been elected by the army. He was 
a notable personality, wise and subtle, but, withal, a man who 
would satisfy his own severity, while leaving its cost in un¬ 
popularity to be paid by his assistants 3 . A judgment in the 
Historic Augusta strikes a truer note than is usual in that 
work: ‘consilii semper alti, non mini quam tamen (ferreae) irontis, 
prudentia et nimia pervicacia motus inquieti pectoris com pri¬ 
me rit is. 31 Though he decked himself with kingly display and 
hung about his person a religious awe and sanctity', his busy 
brain was ever scheming tor the welfare of his Empire, and the 
lord and master conducted himself as a father of his people 4 . 

During the Jong years through which he had been waiting for 
the ‘fateful boar’ (p. 323), he had clearly pondered the problems 
of his age and had reached certain conclusions, which, as emperor, 
he was quick to put to the proof. The Empire was too heavy a 
burden for any one man to bear. Diocletian therefore took care 
to provide himself with helpers, and nothing showed his genius 
better than his power to choose them well. The men of his choice 
accepted his moral ascendency and did his work. Again, the 
emperor was continually exposed to the jealousy of his generals. 
Diocletian made his helpers actual partners in the imperial power 
and, by multiplying the imperial persons, left no prospect of final 
success to any local rebellion. The Empire had been passing by a 
slow transition from the old Augustan order into something of a 
very different character. Diocletian saw that the time had now 
come to abandon the old and to accept the new with all that it 
might imply. 

This principle extends over the entire life of the State and 
conditions the whole of Diocletian’s work. The Empire was too 
large for one emperor to administer: there must, then, be several 
rulers, each with his own administrative staff. The provinces had 
been unwieldy and, at times, dangerous in the hands of ambitious 

1 Tacitus, Agrk. g. 4 Eutropius ix, 26. 

1 S.H.A. CuriAi, 13, 1. 4 Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxix, 8. 
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governors- They must be divided into smaller units. The civil 
and military commands had begun to be separated, and knights 
had been, replacing senators in camp and court alike. In both 
these cases, the new idea must be allowed free development. In 
all but a few provinces equestrian ‘dux’ and 1 praeses,’ now 
entirely distinct in function, replace 'proconsul' or ‘legatus/ The 
frontier armies had given way repeatedly under the great bar¬ 
barian invasions, and the emperors had been compelled to scrape 
together a field-army, with cavalry as an important and inde¬ 
pendent arm. This essential force must be strengthened and made 
permanent. The ‘loyal and harmonious’ troops had come to be a 
menace to peaceful society. They must be broughr back to the 
old Roman discipline. Emperor after emperor had fallen by the 
swords of his ‘commilitones.’ His person must be withdrawn 
from all vulgar contacts, and surrounded with the outward 
prestige of kingship and the mystical sanctity of religion. The 
basis of authority in the State had come to be questioned. The 
Senate had outlived its ancient dignity and worth, but the Imperial 
office had not been strong enough to dispense with its moral 
support. For the Empire, at large, then, not for the army only, 
the Imperial office must be reinterpreted and re-established as 
the centre of the national life. Neglect of the gods had brought 
down their displeasure, attested by many a national disaster. 
Rome must return to that reverence for the divine which had 
made her great. The meaning of the name ‘Rome’ was no longer 
centred in the capital or even in Italy, The provinces, then, and 
the great provincial capitals must receive equal recognition. 
Economic life and the State 'armona' had been subject to serious 
disturbances. In both spheres, order and balance must he re¬ 
stored. Taxation, based on an obsolescent system, had ceased to 
yield the necessary quota. A new basis for a sufficient revenue 
must be discovered. The old system of one Imperial mint, with 
occasional auxiliaries in the provinces, and a multitude of local 
mints for token-money, was already almost superseded. The 
change must be completed and the needs of the Empire must be 
met uniformly by local mints, all striking the same Imperial 
coinage. The detail of all that makes up the new constitution of 
Diocletian is reserved for special treatment elsewhere (chap, xi), 
but without some mention of it here the external history of the 
reign could not be understood. 

The prospects of the reign might at first seem favourable, If 
Diocletian could quickly heal the wounds of civil war. What 
he could do, he did—as it seems with good effect. He showed 
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mercy to the friends and adherents of Carinus and actually con¬ 
tinued in office his Praetorian Prefect, Arista bulus 1 . After some 
fighting on the Moesian and Pannonian front, which earned him 
the title of ' German!cus Maximus/ he may have visited Rome as 
some think in the summer of and received the recognition 
of the Senate. But the apparent calm of the Empire was not yet 
to be trusted, and Gaul at once offered an ugly problem in the 
revolt of the Bagaudae, bands of peasants, who, driven from their 
homes by the double terror of barbarian and tax-collector, had 
set up two emperors of thetr own 3 Aehan and Arrian dus* Here 
was the first opportunity for Diocletian to test his new plan. He 
had at his side Maximian, an old comrade in arms, brave and 
vigorous in action, lacking in originality but entirely loyal He 
now gave him the commission to pacify GauL Maximian more 
than fulfilled the hopes set on him. The Bagaudae were no match 
lor a skilled general, and were quickly tamed in a series of light 
skirmishesj but the rapid victory was more merciful than a pro¬ 
tracted war would have been^. Maximum seems to have received 
at first the title of Caesa^ or second in command, but certainly 
for no long time, as it is never found on the coins 4 . Early in a.d+ 
286 Diocletian advanced him to the rank of Augustus, perhaps 
subject to some restriction that we cannot precisely define, which 
was only removed at the appointment of the Caesars in 29 3 
Maximian had excelled all expectation and his troops were no 
doubt forward in pressing his claims to reward, but it is unlikely 
that Diocletian acted on anything but his own better judgment* 

The Empire now rested on the * Concord ot its two emperors 
and each found his own sphere for service. In defeating Ehe 
Bagaudae, Maximian had gained some successes over the Franks 
and directed Canrusius, who distinguished himself in the war, 
to take over command by sea against Frankish and Saxon pirate^ 
Carauslus revolted and, as we shall see later, gave Maximian full 
occasion to be busy in the north of Gaul and Britain* Meanwhile 
in 286 and 287 Maximian had to repel an incursion of Aleman ni 

1 Aurelius Victor* Cues, xxxix, 14 sqq* 

? There b no ccrniin evidence of this visit. 

3 Aurelius Victor* Cats, xxxtx* 16 Jpfi Eufropius ix* 20* Grosins vu* 

* Zonaras xii, 31 (p. 614). Mkiaisn was adopted as xmwiavo^ m 
the fourth or second year of the reign; M.-S. v\ li, p. 204-1 G- Costa* Dix* 
Epig, Diodetianus* pp. 1796 177. 

- C^ia, toe. at p, 1798; there were at first two yeans, later only one year, 
be ween the two emperors in I heir tribunician count. 
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and Burgundians on the Upper Rhine and, two years later, found 
the Aleman nt again troublesome. In 288 Maximian, by the 
victory of his Praetorian Prefect, Constantius, pushed the Franks 
back to the ocean and concluded a treaty, restoring to their king 
Gennoboudes his kingdom 1 . A revolt of the Moors in Africa 
in 289-90 was suppressed by Maximian 5 generals. Diocletian 
was more diversely employed. In 286, if not earlier, he won the 
title of ‘Germanicus Maximus’ on the borders of Pannoma and 
Moesia. In 288 he induced the Persian king, Vahram, to sur¬ 
render all claim to Mesopotamia, perhaps also to Armenia, and 
became * Persieus Maximus 2 .’ Ln the same year he set up his 
nominee, firidates III, as king of Armenia. In the same year 
again he was in Raetia, aiding Maximian against the Chat bones 
and 1 leruli'*. In 289 and again in 292 he fought the Sarniaturns, 
in 290 he turned back a Saracen invasion of Syria, in 291 he put 
down a revolt of Coptos and Busiris in Egypt 4 ! In all these years 
the Augusti had met but once, at Milan, in the winter of 289 to 
290 wren their arrival drew envoys from Rome to congratulate 
them on their concord and their triumphs 6 . An ‘adventus im- 
peratorum’ at Mass ilia, spoken of in "the Acts of the Martyrs, 
cannot be identified and may be entirely unhistorica] 6 . 

Diocletian had by now matured his schemes for the division 
of imperial power and chosen the right men tor his purpose, 
perhaps as early as 292, or even 291, though the formal act of 
investiture seems to have fallen in 293. Constantius Chlorus, a 
Dardanian nobleman of high repute and tried meric, was ap¬ 
pointed Caesar to Maximian in the West, while Galerius, a 
rough but able soldier, took the same rank under Diocletian’ in 
the East. To bind both Caesars to himself and his colleague, 
Diocletian required them to put away their wives and marry the 
crown princesses. Constantius put away Helena, mother of 
Constantine, and married Theodora, daughter of Maximian 
while Galerius gave up his former with to marry' Diocletian’s 
daughter, Valeria 7 . Thus was established the famous Tetrarchy 

1 P**tg. x (u), 10, 3. 2 Costa, op. at. p . l8 oi. 

x x ( 1J >. 5 . J i Jn Cm). 7, 2. * Zonary xn, 31 {p. 6rA 

* Paneg. xi (in). 10 /??.; for the view that there was also a meeting in 

287-8 see p. 3&5 n. j. ^ 

* Ada Martjrum (Panto SS. Pictorit etc. ed, Ruinart p 32a s F) 

,/ e A “j* liys Victor ' Can xxxm 24** { Etttropius ix, 23 > Gropius vu, 
25, 5 i Inaras xu. V (p. 6 i+ tq.). This tnuhnon of the noble descent of 
Loratantius may prove in the end to be no more than part of rhe l«wr,d n f 
the house of Constantius: Aurelius Victor, Can. xxjux, 26 w* makes 
Constantius a rude countryman like his colleagues. T ‘ 
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of Diocletian. One Augustus, Diocletian, held the East with 
Egypt, Libya, Arabia and Bithynia under his own hand, and 
Illyncum and, it would appear, the western part of Asia under the 
care of his Caesar, Galerius. The other, Maxmlkn, held the West, 
with Rome, Italy, Sicily, Africa, and perhaps Spain under his 
control, while Gaul and rebel Britain were assigned to the Caesar, 
Constantins. Each Caesar held the tribunician power, but was 
subject in all things to his own Augustus, while Diocletian, by 
his wisdom and ‘auctoritas,' dominated ail alike. Our authorities, 
throwing the history of many years together, represent the choice 
of Caesars as due to a dire conjunction of present perils—Narses 
in Persia, Achilleus in Egypt, Tulianus and the Quinquegentanei 
in Africa, Carausius in Britain. It has been well observed that 
there is serious contusion here 1 . The appointments were actually 
made in an interval of quiet, when the first problems of the reign 
were well on the way to settlement and others had barely risen 
on the horizon. The main crisis of the reign fell in the years 295 
to 298, and by that time the Tetr&rchy was in full working order 
and was ready to give a dazzling proof of its worth. 

I he team of four was finer than its individual members. It 
was strong in union and deserved the eulogy pronounced on it 
in the His tori a Augusta', * quattuor sane principes mundi, fortes, 
sapient es, benign! et admodum liberates, unum in rem publicam 
sentientes, perreverentes Romani senatus, moderati, popuii amici, 
persancti, graves, religiosi, et quales principes semper oravimusV 
In the end, it is true, the expenses of four courts proved a heavy 
burden, but in the first stages it was mitigated by the moderation 
of the rulers. Diocletian came more under the reproach of avarice 
than Maximum, who held the wealth of Rome and Italy, while Con¬ 
stant us enjoyed a unique reputation for restraint and generosity. 

Omitting nothing that could strengthen his work, Diocletian 
consecrated the Tetnrchy by placing it under the direct pro¬ 
tection of the great gods—his own dynasty, the Jovian, under 
Juppiter, that of Maximian, the Herculian, under Hercules. 
Elite corps of Illyrian troops bore the proud names of 1 Iovii * and 
Herculii.’ In Diocletian resided the divine wisdom, the 'pro- 
Ytdentta’ of the supreme god, in Maximian the willing obedience 
and heroic energy of his great coadjutor in the service of men. If 
we may hazard a guess at the exact sense in which Diocletian and 
Maximian were related to their divine patrons, we may say that 

1 Costa, ap. eit, pp, 1805 sqq,\ cf, passages collected above (p. 328, n. 7), 

1 S.II.A. Carinus, 18, 3, 
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the Genius of each emperor, itself divine and an object of worship, 
was now declared to be the very Genius of Juppiter and Hercules 
themselves. Juppiter and Hercules are actually at work, as 
Victoria and Virtus had long been, in the spirits of their earthly 
representatives 1 . 

Although we are still three years short ot the reform of Dio¬ 
cletian, this is probably the best place at which to review his 
pre-reform coinage 2 . It was essentially a continuation of the 
previous reign. The mints were the same, except that Heraclea 
and Treveri were added just before the reform. The main issue 
was still that of the base billon xx. i piece. No silver w r as struck, 
but gold appeared in moderate quantities, at first on the standard 
of 70 to the pound, later at 60, For a very short period at the 
outset there is one Augustus, Diocletian, alone; of Maximian as 
Caesar there is no trace. Then come the two Caesars in 293, 
commonly acclaimed as ‘Principes luventutis' or ‘praesidk rei- 
publicaed While the types still bear on such natural themes as the 
imperial vows, the Golden Age, the eternity of Rome, the virtues 
and exploits of the emperors, the religious interest Is definitely 
to the tore, and, as we should expect, is focussed on the two 
figures of Juppiter and Hercules. Other deities—Mars, Minerva, 
Sol—have their honours, but of a lower order. The labours of 
Hercules are once more used as symhols of the exertions of 
Maximian for the good of the Empire, and Juppiter and Hercules 
are commonly associated in a single type, as the divine patterns 
of the two Emperors on earth. Not tar behind in importance 
is the ‘Concordia Augustorum,’ the keystone of Diocletian's 
building—a legend especially common in the Eastern mints, 
which prefer to concentrate on a few themes of central importance. 
The unusual type of the three Fates, ‘Fatis VictridbusV reflects 
the superstition which lay deep in the character ot Diocletian. 
He had a firm belief in divination, he loved to probe into the 
future and he attributed his own rise to the mysterious workings of 
destiny. The divine world is related very closely to the human, and 
the divine powers appear again and again as ‘Preservers' or 
‘Companions’ of the Emperors. The old paganism had always 
been weak in theory, and even the elaborate reinterpretation 
which the new Pythagoreans were applying to it could hardly 
produce a satisfactory system of thought. It was not on its in¬ 
tellectual side a creed for which any' sensible government would 

1 Cf. Mattingly, ‘The Roman u Virtues,” 1 Han;. Thesl. Rev. xxx, 1937, 
pp, 103 rye. * M ,-S. v, tl, pp. 204 jyy. i sec Volume of Plates v, 240, a-f. 

s See V olume of Plates V, 240, k 
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persecute. Rut paganism as a background to the historical 
mission of Rome and her emperors had an altogether different 
power. For this paganism the most religious emperors might 
one day strike a blow. 

VI. ‘$UJTTUOR PR 1 NCIP£S MUNDl ’ 

Armed with the strength of the two new Caesars Diocletian 
could face with confidence the trials that yet awaited him. The 
problem for the moment was that of Carausius in Britain. A 
Menapian of the lowest birth 1 , but of an ability and energy quite 
above the average, he had won distinction in the wars with 
Bagaudae and Franks in 286 (see p. 327) and had been appointed 
by Maximian to command the Channel fleet and clear the seas of 
the Frankish and Saxon pirates. Suspected of being less anxious 
to cheek the pirates than to relieve them of their plunder and to 
convert it to his own uses, he was sentenced to death by his 
master, but, receiving timely warning, revolted together with his 
fleet and maintained a hold on the north coasts of Gaul, wnile 
the island of Britain hastened to welcome him as a deliverer (late 

286 or early 287)^- Maximian was still on the Lower Rhine in 

287 to 288, and, by April U, 289, was in readiness to deliver a 
decisive blow against the ‘arch-pirate.' But the attack was 
launched in vain on an admiral ‘perfectly skilled in the art of 
war.' Carausius seems to have gained a decisive victory at sea. 
But he aspired to something more than a precarious independence 
as a rebel. He offered and obtained peace and celebrated a 
triumph, greater than any success of his arms, by striking coins 
for ‘Carausius and his brothers, 1 Diocletian and Maximian 3 . As 
a token of reconciliation he abandoned his first irregular coinage 
on the model of the Gallic Empire and struck the bpe billon 
xx. 1 piece like the rest of the Empire. Aurelius Victor tells 
us that he was permitted to rule Britain, because he seemed fit 
to deal with the warlike nations that threatened the island 4 . 
The peace, however, though loyally celebrated by Carausius with 
British issues for his colleagues, was not acknowledged on the 
coins of any Imperial mint. The Empire was only biding its 
time. In 293 Constantins set to work and blockaded Gesoriacum 
(Boulogne) by a great mole drawn across its harbour. Carausius 

1 But cf. F.. Janssen in Latomoi, 1, *937* PP- 269 sqq. t who makes him 
a native of Britain. 

3 Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxix, 19*77.; Eutropius ix, lif Orosius vu, 
25,61 1 See Volume of Plates, v, 240, A. 

* Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxix, 39 sqq. 
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was powerless to protect the town, and Gesoriacum fell; but 
victory was won by a mere hair’s breadth, for the first tide after 
its capture broke the mole and opened it once more to the sea 1 . 

Gaul was now lost to the rebel and, even in Britain, the authority 
of Carausius was severely shaken. Allectus, his chief minister, 
killed his master (293) and took over the defence of the island 
realm-, Constantius was resolved to make no mistake. He 
spent two full years on his preparations, subduing the sym¬ 
pathizers with the rebels among the Menapii, while Maximian 
brought up an Illyrian corps, the * Virtus IlJurici/ to prevent any 
possible diversion on the Rhine 3 , In 296, the Roman fleet was 
ready for action. It put to sea in two detachments, under Con¬ 
stantius himself and his Praetorian Prefect, Asclepiodotus. A 
fog that separated the two squadrons enabled Asclepiodotus to 
slip past the main fleet of Allectus, which was waiting for him 
near Clausen turn (Bitterne by Southampton). Asclepiodotus 
landed near the Isle of Wight, burnt his boats to c omm it his 
troops to the adventure, and encountered and routed Allectus 
somewhere in Hampshire. Alkctus, flying from the lost battle, 
was killed and only the wrecks of his army succeeded in reaching 
London. The city was in danger of being sacked by this rabble, 
when the fleet of Constantius, which had been lost in the fog, 
sailed up the Thames and delivered the port of London from this 
peril. Constantius was hailed as the ‘restorer of the eternal light’ 
of Rome, and extended his mercy to the repentant Britons 4 . The 
attempt to make Britain an independent power, behind the wall 
of its fleet, had ended as it was bound to end, in failure, but it 
had been a gallant adventure. 

The coinage of the British Empire throws some light on the 
character and policy of its rulers as well as on the spirit and hopes 
of the ruled 5 . Carausius is revealed as a man of original genius. 
He began by striking base billon, like that of the Gallic Empire, 
without the mark of value, xx. r, but struck beside it the first 
good silver to appear from any Roman mint for many a long day. 
Diocletian paid him the compliment of borrowing this change in 
his reform of 296. Britain, it seems, was unwilling to accept the 
coinage of Aurehan’s reform, and Carausius yielded to its wishes, 

1 Panrg. vtri (V), 6-7 (cf. vi (vn), 5. a). 

3 Eutropiu* IX, rx\ Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxde, 40-41. 

3 See Volume of Plates v, 240,^. 

* Pmseg, vni (v), 14-20} M.-S. r, ii, pp. 419 sqq . and references there 

given, 

6 M.-S- V, ii, pp. 426 sqq. 
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but, under the peace of 190, sacrificed financial independence 
and came into the general Imperial system. Carausius struck at 
a number of British mints—Londinium, CJausentum and prob¬ 
ably Rutupiae (Rich bo rough). On the continent, he struck at 
Gesonacum and, perhaps, even inland at Rotomagus (Rouen)* 
Considering himself a true Roman, he maintained the Roman 
tradition and claimed to be a restorer of Rome. He honoured 
legions under his command and others, stationed in the Empire, 
from which he can hardly have had actual support. He dwelt 
with justifiable pride on his fleet, claimed the protection of 
Juppiter, Mare, Minerva and Neptune, boasted of hts victories 
but, even more, of his most glorious achievement, the honourable 
peace with the Empire. It is a notable fact that the only quotation 
from Virgil on a Roman coin occurs on the issues of this low-born 
Menapian rebel—“expectate veni f are the words of welcome with 
which Britain greets her deliverer 1 . The coinage of Allectus is 
less varied and interesting. It is confined to the two British mints, 
Londinium and Clausentum, and is mainly concerned with the 
virtues of the Emperor, notably his ‘Fax' and his 'Providentia,’ 
and the prowess of his fleet. A remarkable series of coins of the 
fleet, ‘Laetitia August!’ and ‘Virtus Augusti, 1 with the type of a 
galley—perhaps the very names of Allectus's flagships—is struck 
in a much smaller size than the xs. 1 pieces of Carausius and 
bears the signatures, q.l. and q.c. This perhaps represents an 
attempt to launch a new denomination, the ‘quinarius, 1 beside the 
larger piece. But even on that larger piece, the mark of value, 
xx, 1, had disappeared with the breach with Rome, and the 
British coinage was again independent 3 . The smaller piece, which 
seems to belong mainly to the end of the reign, may be due to a 
reform and reduction of the coinage, possibly in some relation to 
the reform of Diocletian. The great gold hoard of Arras has 
recently revealed something of the impression made by the 
triumph of Con stantins and Jus mere! ful restoration of the blessings 
ot Roman rule to a humbled and contrite province 3 . 

Maximum, as has been said, had appeared in Gaul to ensure 
its peace while the great expedition sailed to Britain. After 
success in Britain was assured, the Emperor was called away on 
an errand of his own. In Africa a troublesome confederacy of 
Moorish tribes, the Quinquegentanei, had risen in revolt, and 
the local forces proved insufficient to suppress them. Late in 297 

1 M.-S. v, ii, pp. 439, 510, nos, 554 sqq. 

- lb. V, ii, pp. 43S S q q . 

s Arfthuse , 1924, pp. 45 sqq.: see Volume of Plates v, 240, k. 
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Maximum marched to Africa by way of Spain* and made a speedy 
end of the rebellion 1 . He was in Carthage on March 10*298 and, 
later In that year, seems to have visited Rome for the first time in 
his reign. Constantins was for a while detained by the affairs of 
Britain: indeed, it is obvious that after the ten years of the British 
Empire there were many things that needed attention and cor¬ 
rection- He re-organized the defences of the island and laid the 
foundations of a new age of prosperity. The Saxon pirates 
in particular, who had been allied to the British emperors, were 
now fended off by a Count of the Saxon Shore with an efficient 
fleet and strong, well-distributed forts behind him. It must 
have been in this new settlement of Constantins that Britain was 
divided into the four provinces of Fla via Caesariensis, Maxima 
Caesariensis and Britannia Prima and Secunda, In 297 the 
Western Caesar established the SaJian Franks on the island of 
the Batavians, A little later, perhaps in 2 98, Constantins is found 
again in Gaul, heavily engaged with a marauding horde of 
Alemanni, He ended the campaigns by a brilliant and spectacular 
victory near the 1 city of the Lingones," made all the more notable 
by a sudden reversal of fortune. Beaten at first in the fiefd and 
narrowly rescued by ropes thrown down from the walls of the 
city, he received reinforcements the same day and led them out 
to break and scatter the enemy. After this exploit, the West 
enjoyed some years of uninterrupted peace. 

Diocletian and his Caesar had been equally busy in illyricum 
and the East, Galerius was set to serve his apprenticeship on the 
banks of the Danube, warding off invaders and clearing ground 
for cultivation by deforestation and irrigation. In 294 and 295 
he had to deal with Goths on the move westwards towards the 
territory' of the Burgundians, At about this time forts were built 
at Aquincum and Bononia on the Danube. In 296 or 297 there 
was fighting against various peoples—Marcomanni, Sarmatae, 
Bastarnae and Carpi—and the whole of the last-named people 
was transferred to settlements within the Empire 2 . It was no 
doubt to make room for such new immigrants as these that 
Galerius spent his labours on land-reclamation 3 that does honour 
to this rough soldier, but seems to have embittered his spirit* as 
he saw others enjoying higher honours at less cost. 

Diocletian, no doubt, was in the background, directing and 

1 Onosius vii, 25 s 8j Euiropius IX, 23* 

a Aurelius Victor, Cars. xxxi-V p 43* 

* Aurelius Victor Cues* xi., 9 (reported at the end of his life, but 
obviously to be referred to an earlier date). 
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encouraging his Caesar: we rind him wintering at Nicomedia, 
194—5. 296-7 Egypt demanded his personal intervention. 

That turbulent province had already needed correction earlier in 
the reign; now, the capital, Alexandria, broke out in revolt and 
created an emperor of its own. The Achillcus of our literary 
authorities is undoubtedly the Domitms Damitianus of the coins, 
who interrupts the coinage of Diocletian in its twelfth year, 
295—6, and strikes in two distinct years himself, 295—6 and 296—7* 
His revolt is not dearly distinguished from the earlier revolt of 
Coptos and Busiris, and it is, of course, possible that the same 
man was concerned in both. But it is hardly to be imagined that 
there was actually rebellion in Egypt from 293 to 296; it is far 
more probable that the events of several years have been care¬ 
lessly thrown together, Diocletian invested Alexandria and 
forced its surrender after eight months, c. November 296—June 
297 1 - The exact causes of the rebellion are unknown, but they 
presumably had something to do with economic discontents sn 
connection with the monetary reform of Diocletian (p. 338), That 
reform had not been long in working when Domitianus revolted, 
and he himself struck coins of the old Alexandrian pattern as 
well as the new. Those of the old pattern he may have issued to 
please the Alexandrians, those of the new were needed to keep 
in touch with the rest of the empire: on them he seems to have 
struck for Diocletian* Maximkn and the Caesars, claiming a 
partnership in Empire as Carausius had claimed it in Britain 2 3 . 
After his first anger had abated, Diocletian spent some time 
in Egypt, re-ordering its affairs and making useful arrangements, 
which were still in force when Eutropius wrote his 1 Breyiarium a / 
It is probable that Diocletian drew some ideas to be applied 
more generally throughout the Empire from Egypt, the most 
highly organized of all the provinces. 

In the summer of 296 a more dangerous enemy threatened the 
Empire. Narses of Persia, succeeding Vahram III 111293, brought 
back something of the spirit and energy of the great Shapur to 
the Persian kingdom* Weary of subordination to Rome and at 


1 Jordanes, R 3 mnnn s 298, 300 Mi OtckIlls vij, 25, 8; Eutropius ix, 231 
Malatas xu*p. 308 sq. (Bonn); Zonams xu s 31 (p. 614). For the coinage of 

Domic ills Domitianu^ see Cohen, yn t pp. 53 jjj. ; W. Kubitschck, 'Zur 
Gcschichtc dcs LTgurpators Achilluus’, Site. d. Ah. d. Whs, fiPfflt, 1928, 
pp. i iqq ,; U. WQcken, Site. d. Ak> d m Whs. Berlin, 1927, pp. 270—276. 
There seems, on the whole, to be no sufficient reason for associating the revolt 
of Adiilkus at al[ closely with the earlier revolt of Coptos. 

3 Kobi&dteJc, op. pp. 21 sqq. a Eutropius dc, 23. 
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variance with Tin dates, the vassal king in Armenia, he took 
advantage of Diocletian's preoccupation in Egypt and invaded 
Syria. Galerius was called up from Illyricum and forced the 
invader to retire towards Carrhae, but, following up his success 
too impetuously, he was caught in an ambush at Callinicus and 
heavily defeated. Diocletian had moved up to Antioch to support 
his Caesar, and it will have been at this time that factories of arms 
were established in Antioch, Edessa and Damascus 1 , He re¬ 
ceived Galerius with a scorn deliberately calculated to inflame 
his proud spirit, and made him follow on foot behind his chariot. 
At the same time he accorded him, the opportunity to repair his 
fault, Galerius brought up reinforcements from the Danube 
countries, veterans of such legions as V Macedonica and XIII 
Gemma and Gothic auxiliaries From Dacia, Confident in his new 
strength, he marched into Greater Armenia and, by strategy as 
able as it was bold, outgeneral led and routed Narses and captured 
a huge booty, including the waves and children of the Great King 2 , 
Narses retired into the heart of his kingdom and Galerius pushed 
on and captured Ctesiphon. 

Galerius was in a mood to exploit his success to the full and 
establish a new Roman province, but Diocletian 'cuius nutu 
omnia gerebantur > prepared a less showy, but more permanent 
settlement. The captives, hostages of the highest value, wete 
treated with all honour and lodged at Daphne near Antioch, 
Narses renounced his ambitions and bent his policy to the re¬ 
covery of his wives and children. His envoy, Appharban, pleaded 
for a joint recognition of Rome and Persia by one another as co¬ 
ordinate great powers. He was roundly rebuked by Galerius for 
a false moderation of tone that accorded ill with the violently 
aggressive policy of Persia. But, in the end, he was sent back 
w r ith some hope of a friendly settlement and, not long afterwards, 
an Imperial Secretary, Sicorius Probus, met Narses on the river 
Asprudas and concluded peace. The great difficulties raised by 
the terms of this treaty cannot be discussed here; it must suffice 
to say that Mesopotamia was definitely surrendered and a Roman 
protectorate over Armenia was acknowledged. Five small pro¬ 
vinces across the Tigris were ceded to Rome—Intilene (Ingilene), 
So phene, Carduene, Arsanene, and Zabdicene—and N is ibis was 
fixed as a centre for the commercial relations between the two 
empires. In return for all these concessions Narses received back 

1 Matalas xn, p. 307, last four lines, p. 308, 1 . 1 (Bonn). 

a Eufropius IX, 24; jordancs, Rsnuina, 301 M; Orosius vu, 25, 9 sqq. 
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his captives, but nothing more. In order to avoid the appearance 
of complete surrender, he raised objections to the clause touching 
Nisi bis, but here too, after mild pressure, he gave way 1 . The 
triumph of Roman arms and diplomacy made an immense im¬ 
pression. ‘ Cimenses Adiabenicis victis 1 were celebrated at Rome, 
from May 13 to 17, and an arch, that still stands, was erected 
at Thessalonica, to immortalize the victory. Galerius boasted 
himself a son of Mars and, forgetting something of his old sub¬ 
servience to Diocletian, began to force his claims and policies on 
the senior Emperor, The Persian victory was to bear fruit in 
other fields. 

The middle period of the reign of Diocletian (f. Z93 to 299) 
sa w the c rucial tes 10 f hi s pc I i cy and ad m i n i s tration. FheTetrar chy 
sustained the trial as perfectly as its author could have desired. 
August! and Caesars loyally supported one another in all diffi¬ 
culties, distributing labours and covering one another’s rear 
during campaigns. The recovery of Britain, the crushing of re¬ 
volts in Mauretania and Egypt, and the crowning victory over 
Persia, established confidence in the government and raised 
Roman prestige to a height which it had not reached since the 
days of Septimius Severus. The divine splendours of Juppiter 
and Hercules already invested the two imperial houses. To these 
were now added the glories of the kingdoms of this earth. Though, 
as has been recently shown^j Oriental forms had already invaded 
the Roman court, Diocletian took some decisive step in this 
direction which struck the imagination of his own and later times. 
He appears against a background of ceremonial and adoration as 
of the Persian palace, arrayed in garments embroidered with gold 
and jewelry, and gives full official recognition to practices which 
before had been experimental. Persian kings were not as readily 
murdered by their bodyguards as the Roman imperatores, who 
were only marked out by the purple cloak and mixed freely with 
their comrades. Diocletian was astute enough to be taught by 
an enemy and to add to the mysterious awe of religion the 
splendours of Persian royalty. 

Even before the conclusion of the great wars those changes 
In administration which support Diocletian’s claim to be the 
second founder of the Empire had begun to take shape. 1 hese 
changes are described and discussed elsewhere in this volume 
(chap, xi), but it is to be remembered that they were the con¬ 
stant preoccupation of the Emperor. One side of this activity 

1 Petrus Patririus, frags. i3j t + (A/f.G, iv, p. iftfi/j.), 

* A. Alfoldi, in Ram. Mitt. xuX, 1934, pp. 1 rff. 
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was directed towards the economic problems besetting the 
Empire which were a legacy from his predecessors. It is for this 
reason that they are reviewed in a separate chapter vu, together 
with the epidemic of high prices which Diocletian sought, though 
with small success, to remedy by his famous Edict de maxima 
pretiis, It may not, however, be out of place to point out here 
the possibility that the Emperor himself had unwittingly helped 
to produce the disease for which he sought to find a remedy. 
Towards the end of a.d. 295 he added to the aureus a com of 
pure silver. He further made a billon piece, usually called a 
fcffis, which was superior in size and weight to the xx. 1 coin of 
Aurelian and bis successors. The Jollis was now the first coin 
below the precious metals, and may be regarded as equivalent 
to the old sestertius, one-fourth of the silver piece. On the other 
hand the xx. 1 coin was now to be reckoned at a half-sestertius. 
Thus there was created a stable currency, but at the cost of a 
very drastic devaluation of the xx. r piece, the coin with which 
the market had been flooded during the past reigns. If we may 
apply to this date the evidence of an important papyrus 1 this 
measure had an unexpected, but not unnatural result. The news 
that the old coin was to be reduced in value led to a rush to 
exchange it for commodities at any price, and in view of the vast 
masses of it in circulation it is easy to see why there was a great 
rise in prices which continued, only partly checked by the Edict, 
until the effect of the devaluation had worked itself out. The 
Edict was issued in a.d. 3°* ■ f wo years later other forces 
challenged his statecraft, and claim some attention here. 

Diocletian's name has been traditionally associated with the 
last and greatest persecution of the Christians, and his evil reputa¬ 
tion has been only partially redeemed by his fame as administrator 
and reformer. That persecution is considered elsewhere in this 
volume (chap, xix), but its place in the political history of the 
Empire must here be briefly defined. During the years which 
followed the attempt of Deans and Valerian to break the strength 
of the Church the Christian faith had secured its position: it was 
now 'a State within the State,’ too strong and too well disciplined 
to be ignored. Could Diocletian in his devotion to the old 
sanctities of public life and in his revival of pagan worship main¬ 
tain a strict neutrality in face of a growing and ambitious Church ? 

At first the problem was not urgent: the Church had lost some¬ 
thing of its fighting spirit and was not quick to give provocation. 
When about 295 Diocletian began something like a purge of the 

1 P, RyL Inv. 650. 
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army, seeking to remove from it its Christian elements, it was 
still doubtful whether that repression would be further extended, 
though it may be suggested that the coinage of the reform with 
the type of Genius Populi Romani on its commonest denomina¬ 
tion, the fo/Iis —a type which continued unchanged into the 
period of the persecution—shows the presence of ideas which 
were later to declare themselves in action. 

If it is sought to find reasons for the violent change in policy 
which was effected by the edicts of 303 it can be urged that in 
the early years of the retgn military problems perforce took pre¬ 
cedence: the religious issue tvas deferred till the end of the great 
wars. Peace with Persia once concluded, Diocletian was free to 
turn his mind to the completion of his task of i nternal re-organiza¬ 
tion, Anxious to secure the foundations on which imperial 
authority was in future to rest, he may well have come slowly to 
the conclusion that the Christian Church must bow to his will. 
The Emperor’s personal conviction inspired the edict against the 
Manichaeans (p. 6 ( 58 ): the gods of Rome had made Rome great; 
senseless innovation might bring divine wrath upon the Empire, 
The Christian in thought and social custom was a revolutionary, 
regarding as evil demons the gods of the Empire's worship. 
Diocletian might thus with reason come of his own accord to the 
reluctant conclusion that the peace of Gallienus had conceded 
too much, that the Church must be coerced. And yet the sudden¬ 
ness of the change in policy can hardly in this way be adequately 
explained: pressure must have been brought to bear upon the 
Emperor by representatives of a more aggressive and intolerant 
type of paganism, and of these the leader was undoubtedly the 
Caesar Galen us. His influence vastly strengthened by his Persian 
victory, GaEcrius, with the enthusiastic support of Neopl atoms t 
champions of the older faith, compelled Diocletian to admit that 
the challenge of the Christian Church must be boldly met. 
Diocletian yielded to the insistence of his Caesar; his efforts to 
prevent the shedding of blood proved fruitless, and at length the 
task of suppressing the Church was left to those whose heart was 
set upon the bloody work. Amongst the Christians there were 
countless defections, but those who withstood the will of the 
rulers of the Roman world were numerous enough to defeat the 
imperial purpose, Diocletian found, like many a statesman both 
before and after his day, that he had entered into conflict with 
forces which did not obey the laws with which statecraft had made 
him familiar 1 , 

1 See, for a somewhat different interpretation, below, pp. 665 sqy. 
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VII. ‘PROVEDENTIA DEORUM, QUIES AUGUSTORUM T 

On November 20, a.d. 303 Diocletian appeared in Rome with 
Maximum to celebrate his •vicc*nalia i give largesse to the people 
and enjoy the acclamations of the old capital on his accomplished 
work. He was uneasy, however, in mind and found the licence of 
the Roman mob little to his taste. Even before the end ol the 
year he withdrew to Ravenna and entered on the consulship of 

304 in that city 1 . Early in 304, on his journey to Nitomedia, he 
suffered some form of nervous breakdown, which incapacitated 
him for all public duties and seemed likely at one time to end in 
death. Presently he recovered health, but let himself be convinced 
that the State needed the services of younger men-. On May 1, 

305 he made a solemn act of abdication at Nicomedia, while 
Maximian, from whom he had extracted a promise to retire with 
him, abdicated at Milan. Constantius succeeded in the West, as 
senior Augustus, Galerius as junior in the East. For the vacant 
posts of Caesars, there were two natural claimants, Constantine, 
son of Constantius, and Maxentius, son of Maximum, Both, 
however, were passed over, on whatever pretext, and Severus 
and Maxi min Daia, both protegbs of Galerius, the latter a relative 
also, were appointed, the one tor the West, the other for the East. 
These two appointments must have excited comment, not all of a 
favourable character. But of definite opposition there was none. 
The system of Diocletian had sustained its decisive test; the 
transition from First to Second Tetrarchy was accomplished with¬ 
out hindrance. Diocletian withdrew to his palace at Salonae to 
grow vegetables, Maximian to a life of self-indulgence on his 
country' estates in Lucania. '1 he gods had watched faithfully over 
the succession, and our ‘lords and masters, the most happy and 
blessed senior August!,' could enter on their well-earned rest. 

These events, if accepted at their face value, imply that 
Diocletian was carrying out in its due time a scheme pre-arranged 
many years before, when the Caesars were first appointed. That 
abdication had been considered as a possibility from the outset 
need not be denied. The whole purpose of the office of Caesar 
was to train men for the chief rank, and such training would lack 
half its meaning if promotion were to be indefinitely deferred. 
Galerius, too, an even more ardent supporter of the scheme of the 
Tetrarchy than its founder, contemplated retirement at the com¬ 
pletion of his own vieennalia. But it is improbable that any special 
terminus was fixed in advance. The most natural, the t’icennalia 

1 Lactantius, it mart, peri. 17, 3. 8 Lactenttus, it mart, peri, lti. 
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of Diocletian, passed without a change, and there is much to show 
that the actual occasion was rather forced on Diocletian than chosen 
by him. For several years before 305 Galerius had been claiming 
the full recognition of his great services. He had forced on 
Diocletian the dangerous step of persecuting the Christian Church, 
and had set up internal conflicts in his mind which must have 
contributed to his collapse of 304. The choice of the new Caesars 
has no meaning except as an illustration of the personal likes and 
dislikes of Galerius. Christian writers concluded that Diocletian 
abdicated because he despaired of success in the struggle he had 
forced on the Christians. Aurelius Victor records that Diocletian, 

' imminent!um scrutator,’ sought to escape that internal discord 
and general crash, which, as he learned from his researches, was 
impending. Some modern scholars have supposed that he would 
have repented at the last of his original intention to abdicate, had 
not Galerius brought such pressure to bear as his weary mind 
could not resist 1 . 

The verdict of history on the character and achievement of 
Diocletian has on the whole been favourable. He vindicated the 
majesty' of Rome and carried her arms victoriously into every 
quarter of the empire. He rebuilt the State on new foundations 
and gave her under changed forms a new lease of life. He con¬ 
trived an ingenious system of government which successfully 
escaped the dangers to which his predecessors had succumbed, 
He established a new basts of authority which finally ended 
military anarchy. His one conspicuous failure lay in his religious 
policy which may be contrasted with what Constantine achieved. 
But nothing 1 less than a deep change of heart could have turned 
Diocletian from his Innate conservatism and love of the old 
religion to a frank acceptance of the new, and for such a change he 
was too old. Constantine came to the task in the freshness of 
youth, and he had Diocletian’s failure before him as a guide and 
as a warning. Here, as elsewhere, it was given to him to complete 
the work that Diocletian had begun. But the Empire had cause 
to be thankful for Diocletian, as one 'born for the good of the 
State.* He had served Rome loyally according to the light that 
was in him, and he had fulfilled the tasks to which he had set his 
hand; he was able to commit the burden of Empire to a system 
of his own making and to carry into retirement the love and 
admiration of his subjects. It is a wonderful path that leads from 
Diodes, the low-born freedman, to Diocletian, ‘lovius,’ ‘fclicisr- 

1 Lactantius, dr mart. prrs. 18, The theme has been much debated in 
modern times; set- the works cited in the Bibliography and below, p. 667. 
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status senior Augustus/ Even if much of his buiiding collapsed 
in that fatal crash he had foreseen, there was that in his work that 
had the quality to endure, 

VIII- THE SECOND TETRARCHY: 

GA LERI US IN POWER 

The abdication of Diocletian, even if pressed on him at the 
last against his own will, must have appeared to his subjects an 
act of noble renunciation which set the seal on his life-work. The 
Empire was still under the system that he had devised, and 
Diocletian could hope to spend his declining years as most 
honoured of “Elder Statesmen/ watching it enjoy the peace and 
security that he had won for it. Maximian laid aside the purple 
in quite another mood, loyal to the last to his great colleague, but 
openly fretting at the unwelcome necessity. His talents and 
inclinations were all for an active life; retirement for him meant 
stagnation. There seemed to be little danger, however, that, after 
once having been persuaded to enter on his rest, he would force 
a way back into public life. 

Constantius Chlorus, Augustus of the West, was now senior 
emperor, though Galerius, his colleague of the East, assumed the 
leading position in all but name. The sons of Constantius himself 
and of his Former senior, Maximian, had both heen passed over, 
and Severus, the new Caesar of the West, no less than Daia in the 
East, was Galerius' man. Constantius held only Gaul, Britain 
and Spain, while Severus hdd Italy, Africa and Pannonia. In 
the East, Maxi min governed Egypt and the provinces as far 
north as Taurus, while Galerius himself held the rest of Asia, 
Greece, and Eastern Illyricum. The facts are too eloquent to be 
misunderstood. The actual arrangements represented the interests 
and wishes of Galerius, and of Galerius alone. Constantius found 
himself in a position where he must either accept virtual sub¬ 
ordination to his junior or hazard a civil war. It was not merely 
his gentle and merciful disposition, but also sound judgment 
that made him hold his hand. 

The new Augusti were men tried and approved by long and 
successful service. Both were distinguish^! soldiers and ad¬ 
ministrators, both loyal adherents of the new imperial system. 
Beyond this the resemblance ceases, even if we make allowance for 
the strength of the Christian tradition which glorifies Constantius, 
the friend, and blackens Galerius, the enemy, Constantius was a 
man of breeding and culture, of strong and refined religious 
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sense, with more of the old Roman humanitm than the ordinary 
Illyrian captain- Galen us, though himself 1 probe moratus/ was 
uncompromising, merciless and excessively ambitious; a more 
fetal defect was his false standard of values as seen most tragically 
in his religious policy ^chap* xix). The new Caesars were both un¬ 
known to the world at large. Severus was a good soldier but 
nothing more, if we rule out his notable qualities as a boon- 
companion, Maxim in was a half-barbarous lad, a kinsman ol 
Galerius^ who perhaps thought to use him as Diocletian had used 
Maximian, as a clumsy but effective tool, He was afterwards to 
reveal qualities, if not virtues, that surprised his maker. 

Whether the unbroken peace of the new regime would have 
endured for long cannot be decided, for, alter httie more than a 
year of rule, Constantins died at Tf ork on July 25, 306. Signs ol 
troubles to come were not wanting. Early in the year Constant]us, 
who was preparing an expedition against the Piets, sent a direct 
request to Galenus to dispatch Constantine to his assistance. 
Constant!ne s the son of Constantins by Helena, the low-born wife 1 
whom he had put away to marry Fausta—according to some born 
out of wedlock— had been brought up in the East at the courts of 
Diocletian and Galerius and had shown early signs of ambition 
and energy. Diocletian may have seen in him a kindred spirit 
and trained him fbr future service. But this is nowhere recorded 
and is certainly not proved merely by the fact that Constantine 
lived to complete the reforms of Diocletian; the completion too 
often looked like drastic revision- Fo Christians writing at a 
later date Constantine's boyhood seemed comparable to that or 
Moses among the Egyptians, while Galerius appears as the brutal 
tyrant who tries him with dangerous ordeals from which only 
divine grace and his own courage deliver him 3 . After the ab¬ 
dication of Diocletian, his position, however honourable in name, 
was that of a hostage. The story of the Might of Constantine to 
his father, travelling by forced marches and killing the post- 
horses behind him to defeat pursuit, js undisputed* I he secret 
history of the event b less certain* Galerius may have suggested 
delay, but he certainly did not refuse the request ol Constantins 
outright and finally gave Constantine his passport, ^let Con¬ 
stantine flies like an escaped convict. The true explanation can be 

1 Qriga Constant* imp + (Mommsen, Chron. Adin. i), P /I Zonaras xui* 

1 (p, 1); Eutropias K, 2* , 

a Zosifiuis n, 8, 21 u, 9, 2; Zonaras* /**. (it, alternative account Traptpyov 

ipwTticSur rrrtfhtfik&v. 

8 Or£g& Constant. imp , p r 7; Zonaras xir, 33 (p- 623), 
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guessed, it' not proved* Cons tin tins, in demanding back his son 
on a colourable excuse, was trying to recover his freedom of 
action. Galerius, if he refused point-blank, would put himself 
completely in the wrong in any quarrel that might arise from his 
refusal. Rut between Gakrius and Constant!us lay Scverus, 
through whose territories Constantine must travel and Severus, 
the natural rival of Constantine, would hardly need a hint to 
detain him on any excuse that might be found. Galerius would be 
able to profess complete innocence and readiness to negotiate* 
but Constantine would remain a hostage 1 * This was the subtle 
design that was defeated by Constantine's amazing energy and 
foresight He found his father still at Botogne and crossed with 
him to Britain, where he conquered l Britannicas gentes in intimo 
oceani fcccssu sitas. 1 Very soon afterwards Con sum bus died. 

The meaning of the diplomacy of Con stand us was now re¬ 
vealed. W ithout thinking of wai ting for the decision of Galerius, 
the army, largely swayed by the counsels of the German allied 
king, Crocus, acclaimed Constantine as its new ruler of the West. 
His age and even more his abilities demanded that the defence 
of the house of Cons tan ri us should be entrusted to him rather 
than to his half-brothers, the sons of Theodora. Laureate images 
of Constantine were sent to Gakrius, to announce what had taken 
place and to ask tor his approval. The implications of the mission 
were obvious to Galerius— l We recognize your supremacy, we 
accept the requirements of the imperial system* we want no civil 
war* but we will not submit to complete elimination. 1 Galerius 
was statesman enough to curb the paroxysm of anger into which 
the news threw him, before he gave his reply. He accepted^ 
Constantine as Caesar and advanced Severus to be Augustus of 
the West 2 . He may have hoped thus to render Constantine harm¬ 
less, until he could be dealt with later; he may even have made 
an honest sacrifice of his personal resentment, in order to maintain 
the order of the Tetrarchy without a civil war s 


IX. CONSTANTINE AND MAXENTIUS: 

FILII AUGUSTORUM 

The elevation of Constantine may have shaken, but certainly 
did not overthrow the system of government by tetrarchy. It had, 
however, an immediate consequence which at once had that effect. 
T here was Jiving in the neighbourhood ol Rome one who had 

1 Lactitniius, d? mert. pm. 24} Origv Con riant, imp. p. 7; Zosimus ri, 8_ 

- Lactam ms, dt m$ri. pm. 2 -;; Eusebius, Vila Cmriunt, I* 22* 
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even better claims to the succession than Constantine—Maxentius, 
son of Maximian, born of no dubious or morganatic match, but 
in lawful wedlock. It was only later that rumours spoke of him as 
a supposititious child. It Constantine was to be placed in his 
lawful position by the troops, why should not Maxentius hope for 
the same justice? Had there been no public wrongs to reinforce 
a private grievance it is doubtful if Maxentius would have had 
the energy to enforce Jus own claim. But Rome and southern 
Italy were already bitter over their loss of privilege and subjection 
to taxation, and, above all, over the suppression oi the Praetorian 
Guard—a step taken by Severus at the instigation of Galerius 1 . 
A conspiracy led by Marcel li anus, Marcel lus and Lucian us, the 
officer in charge of the pork market, was supported by the Guard 
and gained immediate success. There was little resistance, but 
Abeltius, the ‘ vicarius’ of the City Prefect, lost his life. Maxentius 
was proclaimed princeps and acknowledged in Rome and South 
Italy, while the North still held to Severus, who had his seat at 
Milan. Africa at once joined Maxentius and relieved him of 
anxiety about the food-supply. But his position was precarious and, 
with the approval of the Senate, he sent the imperial insignia to his 
father, who left his retirement in Lucania to rally the army in his 
support 2 3 . But it was in vain that Maxi mi an tried to draw Dio- 
detian with him into the vortex. 

Galerius had accepted one compromise, but he was in no mood 
to accept a second* Apart from his personal aversion to Maxen tius 
and Maximian, he saw in the new move a deadly threat to the 
whole imperial system for which he stood* He declined to 
recognize Maxentius and ordered Severus to march against him. 
Severus, like a loyal colleague, obeyed and led his army up to the 
walls of the capital But from this point the campaign would not 
go according to plan. Rome kept her gates stubborn!y shut, and 
secret agents were soon at work in the ranks of Severus* whose 
soldiers had served long under Maximian and tell the cal! of the 
old loyalty. Judicious bribery completed what diplomacy had 
begun, and Severus had no choice but to retire rapidly on 
Ravenna. Maximian, who had by now resumed his position as 
Augustus, followed him and succeeded in inducing him, on the 
promise of his life, to commit himself into his hands (early 
Severus was imprisoned and kept as a hostage against Galerius, 

1 Laccanbus* de mort* pen. 26* 2-J- 

3 lb. 26; Eutropius x, 2* 3 5 Orig 0 Cornttmt. imp. p. S* 

3 Eutropius x, 2*4; LaCEautuis, d* mort. pm. 26; Origo Cmstant* imp. 
p T j- w Zodmtrs it, IQ, 2. 
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while Maxentius assumed the title of Augustus. But Galerius 
still remained to be dealt with. It could not be hoped that he 
would tolerate the indignities that Severns had suffered, and it 
became necessary to seek all possible reinforcement against him. 
While Maxentius staved in Rome, Maxi mi an travelled to Gaul 
to sound the intentions of Constantine, who was already showing 
great vigour in his administration. Maximian offered him in 
marriage his own daughter, Fausta, to whom Constantine had 
already been betrothed some years earlier. The two motives—to 
secure his own position and to weaken the dangerous might of 
Galerius—proved sufficient. Constantine received Fausta in 
marriage, acknowledged Maxentius as Augustus and himself 
accepted promotion to that rank at the hands of Maximian 1 . 

Meanwhile the storm broke on Italy. By the summer of 307 
Galerius had completed his preparations and, leaving his comrade 
1 acini us to hold Illyricum for him, he marched into Italy and 
reached Interamna without a battle. Much to his surprise and 
dismay he soon detected symptoms of that same disaffection 
among his troops that had been the undoing of Severns. Giving 
up the countryside of Italy to his men to plunder, he withdrew in 
baffled rage to Pannonia to reconsider his plans 2 . The invasion of 
Galerius had been fatal to Severns. Probably during the absence 
of Maximian in Gaul lie was put to death at Tres Tabernac in 
defiance of the agreement 3 . The hold of Galerius on the West was 
completely lost. What part Constantine played in these machina¬ 
tions remains uncertain, but he certainly refused the opportunity 
to join in crushing Galerius on his retreat. 

Late in 307 Maximian re-appeared in Rome and proceeded 
to embroil matters still further by a coup cfEtat of his own, tor 
whatever reason—personal ambition, anger at the treachery 
shown to Severns, or intrigue in the interests of Constantine, 
now his son-in-law—he summoned the troops to a meeting and 
tried to tear the purple from the shoulders of his son. But the 
scheme miscarried, Maxentius took refuge with the soldiers, 
who refused to listen to the father and drove him out, Tike a 
second Tarquin,' to seek refuge in exile at the court of Con¬ 
stantine*. 

Galerius then proceeded to seek a solution on his own lines. 
The whole system of Diocletian was threatened, now that the 
West had broken away under two Augusti and one senior 

1 Lactantius, dV mart, pirs, 27. 

- Zosimus it, 101 Grigs Constant, imp, p. 7 sq. 5 Zosimus u, 10- 

1 I jactiii a d us, d* mart. ptrs- 285 Eutropius x, ^ 1. 
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Augustus of its own. l\ r hat more fitting than that the authority 
and 'wisdom of ‘lovius’ himself should be called in to safeguard 
what he had built? Diocletian was nominated to the consulship 
of 308 with Galerius and was called to a conference at Carnuntum 
at which Maximian also was present. Diocletian would neither 
return to the helm himself nor suffer Maximian to remain there. 
Licinius, a trusted comrade-in-arms of Galerius, was set up as the 
second Augustus at his side; Maximin Daia was still to be the 
Caesar of the East, while Constantine was reduced to the same 
rank in the West. Maxentius was declared a public enemy 
(November 30B) 1 . The forms of the Tetrarchy were thus re¬ 
stored, but the restoration was as short-lived as it was artificial. 
Maximian fled once more to Constantine in Gaul. Maxentius 
maintained himself in Rome and Italy. Constantine refused to 
submit to degradation, and Maximin Daia, hitherto a submissive 
follower of Galerius, protested against the promotion of Licinius 
over his head. Galerius tried to satisfy their claims by bestowing 
on them the title of ‘filti Augustorum’ in place of that ol Caesar. 
The concession was only accepted as a step to full recognition, 
and both Constantine and Maximin are soon found claiming the 
title of Augustus 2 . The system of two Augusta and two Caesars 
was at an end, and six Augusti together divided amongst them¬ 
selves the rule of the Roman world. The primacy of Galerius, 
it is true, remained unquestioned, but the new system, resting on 
no general basis of agreement, was obviously unstable and only 
needed some slight shift of the balance of power to break down 
completely. The ‘fatal crash’ that Diocletian had foreseen was 
impending; it was not merely the love of the simple life that made 
Diocletian prefer to cultivate his garden at Salonae. 

It was rapidly becoming clear that Diocletian s elaborate 
scheme to subordinate persons to his system must ultimately 
prove a failure. The marvellous Concordia of the First f etnrchi 
had been a lucky accident. The system was too complicated to 
escape disturbance from conflicting claims of heredity or service 
and clashes of temperament and will. It was on the personalities 
of its six rulers that the future of the Empire now mainly depended . 
Increasing years and responsibilities did something to steady 
and deepen Galerius* character, but nothing to enlarge his 
sympathies or his understanding. He was loyal to what he knew, 
but incapable of fresh learning. The old Maximian returned to 
Empire worse than he had left it. He was almost purely mis- 

1 ZosEmus u, 10; Lactantius, dt mert. pert, 2g, 2. 

1 Lactantius, dr mart, ptrs. 32, 5-6. 
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chievous and destructive, 'vir ad omnem acerbitatem saeviti- 
amque proclivis, infidus, incommodus, civilitatis penitus expers 1 .’ 
Maxentius, his son, was apparently a man of no especial force of 
character. Under the influence of supreme power he seems to 
have yielded to licentiousness and cruelty, and to have alienated 
the personal sympathy he had once enjoyed. His real importance 
lay in the fact that he represented the old claim of Rome to 
especial honour. When men could hope for a better champion of 
the same claim in Constantine, they soon abandoned Maxentius. 
Maxi min Daia developed a strength and independence of character 
that could hardly have been expected of him. His personal 
character was bad and he bears the same stigma of cruelty as the 
other persecutors. Rut there are still left one or two indications of 
a more favourable side to hts character, and it was something that 
a persecutor should advance as did Maximin from mere repression 
to a deliberate attempt to reform paganism on lines suggested by 
the persecuted religion 2 . Licinius appears first as a mere piece 
in the game of Galerius, a good soldier devoted to his cause. But, 
as his later career was to show, he was perhaps the most detestable 
of all the hard men of his age, self-seeking, unimaginative and 
coldly cruel. 

Finally, in Constantine we meet one of those rare personalities 
who leave a decisive mark on history. His great vigour of mind 
and body, his personal courage and soldierly ability were in them¬ 
selves enough to bring him to the fore. But to these were added 
gifts of a rarer quality. He was a born organizer and leader of 
men, with an immense capacity for forming schemes and finding 
the means of carrying them out. It is with full justice that he 
ranks with Diocletian as joint founder of the new Empire. But 
he had something beyond this that Diocletian never had. Like 
Diocletian, he could meditate on the causes of social and political 
events and devise new solutions for old problems. Unlike him, 
he could submit to the influence of new ideals on his own inner 
thought and life. All this still lay in the future, but as early as 
308 he was marked out as the coming man on whom rested the 
hopes of the many who had seen the promise of Diocletian’s 
Golden Age recede and die away. 

For a time the six Augusti ruled side by side, untroubled by 
any serious disturbances from without—so sure was the peace 
that Diocletian had established. Constantine in Gaul had cam¬ 
paigns to fight against barbarians on the Rhine and gladdened the 
hearts of his subjects by exhibiting captive Germans as gladiators 
1 Eutropius X, 3, z. 1 Lattantius, dt mart. pers. 36, 4. 
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in the arena 1 . But the initiative, as it seems, lay with him* He was 
practising his soldiers and training his own vast energies for 
greater tasks to come. After Carnuntum the old Maximian re¬ 
turned to his court, still in name senior Augustus, but without 
any real imperial function. Restless and ambitious to the last, he 
sought means to overthrow Constantine and tried in vain to use 
his daughter, Fausta, against het husband. Finally, when Con¬ 
stantine was marching Rhinewards he revolted and seduced a 
body of troops; but he was besieged and captured at Massilia 
and died by his own hand (early 310)*, It was a serious step for 
Constantine to take—to be consenting to the death of the once 
great VHerculiiis/ the father of his wife and the first bestower 
of the Augustus title on himself, but it is hard to see how he 
could have escaped the necessity. The Jink with the Herculian 
dynasty was now broken and Constantine, to find a new basis for 
his authority, encouraged the legend that his father, Constantins, 
was descended from Claudius IT. Sol Invictus was adopted as 
the patron deity of the dynasty and began to appear in great 
prominence on Constantine's coins. 

Maxentius meanwhile remained in undisturbed possession of 
Italy, expressing himself according to his own ideas of govern¬ 
ment, Though no persecutor on principle he made himself hated 
by his cruelty, lust and greed, but the Praetorians were com¬ 
mitted to his cause so that no attempt to dislodge him without 
external aid could hope to succeed. His ambitions to found a 
dynasty, however, were blighted by the death of his son Romulus 
in 309. On one occasion when a great fire broke out in the city 
and, in the confusion, the soldiers came to blows with the people, 
a serious massacre was only narrowly averted by the intervention 
of the Emperor 3 . A rebellion in Africa threatened the corn- 
suppJy of Italy and might have proved fatal to Maxentius had 
any of his rivals chosen, to abet it. The details are obscure. A 
body of troops favouring Galerius deserted the service of Maxen- 
tius. Maxentius, in alarm, demanded as hostage the son of 
Alexander, who was acting for him as prefect in Carthage. Alex¬ 
ander, a Phrygian by birth, an old man of weak and irresolute 
character, still found the courage to refuse this demand and 
declared himself emperor, Rufius Volusianus was sent to Africa 
by Maxentius with a few cohorts and soon made an end of 
Alexander and his cause, the city' of Carthage paying heavily 

1 Pitntg. vi (vu) y 1 a. 

- Laetamius* de mmrt. ptru 29-30; Zanarasxn, 33 (p, 622). 

3 Zosknus ti, 13. 
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for her treason (3 i l) 1 . It was not in Africa or by Alexander that 
Maxentius was to be overthrown. Now that Maximiun was dead 
and disowned by Constantine, Maxentius rediscovered his filial 
loyalty and struck corns in honour of him as Divus- \\ hat is 
even more remarkable, he struck also in honour of ‘Divus Con- 
stantius Cognatus,’ seeking thus to establish a double claim to the 

Empire of the West. ^ . 

Galcrius was now looking forward to his viccxnaUa^ the cele¬ 
bration of which was due to begin on May I, 311, and was 
levying taxes unm ercifully to fill his coffers. It had^ been his 
intention earlier to use the occasion for his own abdication and to 
hand over the government to Severus and Licinius as August^ 
and Can didianus, his son, and Maxi min Dak as Caesars 2 . But 
circumstances had proved refractory, and retirement now would 
have meant the death-blow to that system of government to 
which he still clung as an ideal. But the solution ol the problem 
was taken from his hands. He fell ill of a terrible and disgusting 
malady and died within a month of the celebrations on which he 
had expended so much anxious care. The death of the first 
Augustus was bound to have serious consequences, and did in 
tact almost lead to a direct outbreak of civil war. Maximin Dam, 
who from 308 had been asserting his individual rights against 
Galerius, occupied Asia and marched north to the Bosphorus. 
Licinius hastened to meet him on the other side of the Straits, but, 
at the last moment, the two rivals agreed to accept the delimita¬ 
tion of their powers as actually determined at the moment?. But 
a decisive struggle was impending. The four Augusti were no 
longer bound together in one system of loyalty, and their number 
was not a strength but a weakness. Constantine began to turn 
decidedly against Maxentius, branding him as a tyrant and seeki ng 
the support of the Christians in his dominions. Licinius, who had 
at least some sense of political strategy, drew closer to Con¬ 
stantine and became betrothed to his sister, Constantia. It was 
inevitable that Maxentius and Maximin should seek alliance to 
protect themselves against a coalition that threatened them both*. 
The invasion of Italy, and the battle of the Milvian bridge were 
soon to free Rome of her tyrant, and Maximin was to die soon 
after a broken fugitive from Licinius at Tarsus. A few more years 
and Constantine was to be ruler over a united Empire. 

The coinage of the period has a double interest apart from the 
economic (p. 33&) B . The history of its mints illustrates the 

1 Zosimus n, »4~ a Lactantius, de mart. pen. 20. 3 lb. 36. 

* Lactantius, de mart. pen. 43. 5 See Volume of Plats v, 242, 
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political quarrels and alliances, the return of Maxim tan as senior 
Augustus, the new mint of Maxentius at Ostia, the coinage of 
the pretender, Alexander, at Carthage. The types throw light on 
the last phases of dominant paganism, with Juppiter and Mars 
still high in honour, Hercules, receding with the collapse of the 
Herculian line, Sol returning to supremacy in the coinage of 
Constantine. Maxentius, as might be expected, concentrates 
attention on. the old sanctities of Roman religion and particularly 
on the worship of Roma herself. But it was under the concept of 
Genius, in his various aspects, that paganism fought its decisive 
battle with Christianity. ‘Genius Populi Romani,’ ‘Genius Im- 
peratoris,’ ‘Genius August!’—these are the types that fill the 
token coinage which passed through all men’s hands, it was the 
creative spirit, immanent in ruler and people, that was set against 
the spirit of Christ, working through the Church. The ' Sol 
invictus comes’ of Constantine was carried over from his pagan 
to his Christian period. Sol might become to the world, as he 
had become to Constantine himself, a symbol of Christ. 

Diocletian, watching from Saionae the final breakdown of his 
system after the death of Gale Hus, may well have felt that his life- 
work had been in vain. Nor would such a feeling have been 
without its deeper justification. However much of the body of 
his reforms might be carried over into the system of Constantine, 
the spirit was changed. A new conception of the relation of the 
temporal world to the divine had won its way to triumph. The 
gods were no more to be mere expressions of the torces that moved 
in human government, The eternal was now recognized to be the 
real, of which even the majesty of eternal Rome was but a re¬ 
flection. Christianity had proved its power of disruption in 
shattering the old foundations of the Roman State. Would it 
now prove equally capable of providing a new spiritual basis for 
the secular power, or was the strife of Church and State hence¬ 
forward to be a constant factor of political life? Here were 
questions to stir the passionate interest of the new generation of 
Constantine. The older generation, with its great representative, 
Diocletian, must have dosed its eyes wearily on a new world 
that it could no longer understand. 


CHAPTER X 

THE END OF THE PR1NCIPATE 

L FOUNDATIONS AND DEVELOPMEN T 
OF THE ABSOLUTE MONARCHY 

C ASSIUS DIO tells us (Lin, 28, 2) of a decree of the Senate, 
of the vear 24 h.c*, promulgated in favour of Augustus, by 
which he was freed from the compulsion of the laws mid received 
full liberty of action; arid he sees in this the foundation for a real 
absolutism. The so-called lex de imperio Fespasiaxi 1 contains the 
same clause and points to the same conclusion, although it 
includes the restrictive provision: "uti quaecutique ex usu rei 
publicae maiestateque divinarum humanirum publicarum pnva- 
tarumque return esse censebit, ei agere facere ius potestasque 
ait.' Recent penetrating research- has, in the opinion of the 
present writer, removed the doubt (voU xi, p, 407) whether 
this right had in feet been expressly granted at the very beginning 
of the Frincipate. Wc can now look beyond the wholly personal 
aumritas of the first prittceps and see the constitutional MtOanUt 
upon which Augustus could pride himself as the essential basis 
of his power 3 . Particularly in the case of Vespasian, this aumritas 
was created for a new ruler by the powers conferred through the 
lex de imperial at the moment it was in no way merely personal. 
The emperor received, now and for the future, full freedom of 
action; and the limitation that he should rule in accordance with 
the interests of the State, lost importance, inasmuch as he was 
left to judge whether the condition was fulfilled. This legal 
formulation and foundation of the emperor’s power had done 
all that a law could do to make the Frincipate on autocracy 
(vqL xi, p. 408). For, indeed, the provision, that State interests 
should be regarded, which was still maintained to debar the 
Frincipate from becoming an open absolutism, was not a barrier 
strong enough to prevent self-willed men from setting up an 
autocratic regime*. At all events, it seemed later that the lex de 

1 Dessau 244; Bruns, Fante s' 56, 1 L H W . 

1 A. von Premerstcin, Font iVtrden und IV*sen des Pritt&fati, *us dem 
Nachlassherausgegeben von H. Volkmann, Bay, Abli, N.F. Htfi 15. * 93 ^’ 
pp. 176 sqq. * van Premerstein, op. cit. pp. 187 iff. 

1 von Krcmersteln, op. cit . p. 19 a. 
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imperio or fox regia marked the transference of full sovereignty 
to the emperor. Even Ulpian 1 in his day declares that what the 
princepi has decided has the force of law, because, by the fox (regia) 
concerning the imperial powers, the People has transferred to 
h im all its own power and competence. And such a champion 
of unlimited absolutism as J ustintan I could still recognize in 
rhis law the foundation of the imperial sovereignty, when he de¬ 
clared that by the old law, described as the fox regia, all the rights 
and powers of the Roman People had been transferred to the 
emperor-. If we turn back to Cassius Dio, even for him the 
position of the first princeps is already a complete monarchy, just 
because People and ben ate have made over all power to him 3 . 
The systematic description of the imperial power which he gives 
in this connection contains in a different form a similar statement 
of the unlimited power of the monarch 4 . When we take the 
words which Dio uses to express the significance ibr his own day 
of the Senate’s decree in favour of Augustus, we find that for him 
the emperor is ‘truly absolute ’ (nurorekijs ovrws) and J not subject 
even to his own decrees or the laws’ (avraxpiLTaip xal eavrov 
icat ran vopceav). f or Dio, the emperor’s supremacy is no longer 
founded on the outstanding personality of the ruling princepi : 
the institution of monarchy had long been taken for granted as 
indispensable, so that any and every occupant of the throne is 
regarded as representative of this form of government. 

The aucioritas of the first princepi was not merely founded on 
his political supremacy, but was supported by the attribution to 
him of innate supernatural and superhuman capabilities and 
characteristics, which made him seem god-sent and his actions 
divinely inspired. His authority had a religious as well as a 
political sanction, already apparent in the very name Augustus 
(voh x, p. +83). It has been called ' charismatic auctontas ' a . W ith 
the inheritance of the political form created by the authority of the 
first princeps, with the name of Augustus, borne by his successors 
to mark their exceptional position, with the imperial cult, the 
outcome of the ‘charismatic’ auttmtas of the first Augustus, re¬ 
mained inseparably bound up the idea of the ruler's 'charismatic 1 

1 Dig. i, 4, i, pr.; c£ Dio Chrys. Or. m, 43, o St pojkk fStuaiXtwt 
Saypa; von Prcnurstcin, op. cit. p. I 77. 

2 Const. Deo auctore S 7 — Cod. 'Just. I, I7 P t, 

4 DEo MU, 17, 1 i cf vol. x, p, 589. 

4 Dio un, lo, 1; cf, txxvi, 14, 6* 

s M. Weber, SVirtschaft md GtitUstkaft (Grundriss der Sozijdiikonomilc, 
ul Abt.), p. 140; cf. pp, 753 sqq. 
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character. But in place of the real charisma attaching to one 
peculiar supreme personality, an institutional charisma was sub¬ 
stituted . 1 Although it could obviously only be spoken of in 
connection with the individual ruler, the auctoritas granted by 
law and confirmed by force of religion really attached to the in¬ 
stitution of the emperor. Thus Pliny, in his Panegy ric on Trajan, 
could put forward the idea: ‘the gods have given thee supreme 
power and control over all things, even over thyself'-. The 
consciousness of an imperial power created and blessed by the 
gods grew continually stronger, and made it possible lor good 
and bad rulers, forceful, ambitious men and weak youths in need 
of guidance, the well-bom and parvenus, all to represent this 
imperial power, and for all alike to be recognized as the instru¬ 
ments of a divine guidance and providence manifested in rheir 
elevation to the throne 3 . Coins with the legend Procidentia 
Deorum are rightly pointed out as the expression of this con¬ 
ception 4 . The picture of the ‘exalted one’ ( der Erhahcrte) endured, 
of the iure meritoruru opiintus printcps 3 the ideal ruler who knew 
how to combine auctoritas and Hbertas\ and its glory was never 
wholly lost, even in the period of naked absolutism after Dio¬ 
cletian*. But the possibilities of opposition which were latent in 
the defence of iihertas by the Senate 6 , the repository of ancient 
traditions, must not be overlooked (see below, pp. 372 Jfy.}- 
First wc must follow' the course of developments in the position 
of the emperor, which led at last to absolute autocracy in the 
fullest sense of the words. 

The limitation by tradition of the monarchy, which had grown 
up in the course of two centuries, is apparent in the passage of 
Dio from which we have already quoted: ‘die names Caesar 
and Augustus give him no new powers, but the first shows his 
right to the succession, the second the splendour of his position 7 . 
Dio may have been thinking primarily that Septimius Sevcrus, by 

1 Weber, ep. fit. p r 774. F. Schulz, Prinzipirrt da rbm'nzhtn Richt^ 

p. 124/^ 

i 5& t J: ad it imperii tummum ft atm omnium rrrum M turn ft mm tm poitttu- 
ttm di tnmstulmmt* 

1 A* Alfoldi, Rim, Mitt, 1935* P- 75 *?- 

1 A, D, Nocfcf tfarv. Thud* Rn>. xxm p 1930, p, zbb Sf.v M. I\ Clwlcs- 
wmth, ri. 3 DU 3 C t <936. W* 

fi Sfi* the reference in U. Gmdm p jfu±tpritaj. Rsmisehtr Prime pi und 
pupitliihfT Primal in Gmftgt Gnmdla^tn r&mschtr Kinktitpolrti^ For- 
schutigen zur Xjrdseav- und Gtsfi^tschjchtc 1 i, 1937, pp, 69 iff t 77 J qq- 

* CE E, Komem*nn, Dir rvmmu Kaiterzek^ p. 72 sq. 
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his fictitious adoption into the family of Marcus Aurelius (see 
above, p. iz), hoped to appear as the chosen successor of the 
imperial line. He did officially so appear when he dedicated a 
memorial to Nerva, 'Divo Nervae atavo,' as the ancestor of his 
family 1 * * , and his purpose is clearly reflected in the numerous 
inscriptions in honour ot Severus and his sons that emphasized 
this relationship"- The ruling emperor wished to be able to look 
back upon a long line of divine forbears, and he did so; he got a 
share of the glory that radiated from them. But his attempt to 
build up a legal foundation for his position can also be seen- 
the conception of a hereditary dynastic title ro the throne. We 
may see in Dio’s words the idea of the unbroken, and for him 
natural, succession of emperors, and his equally natural acceptance 
of the institution, ‘The splendour of his authority’ (tt)v tov 
JUITOS kap-irporpra) Dio connects with the name Augustus. 
It is accidental, but significant, that he uses the same word tor 
this att Claritas as that used in the Creek version ot the Re. j Gestae 
Divi Attgusti at the words ‘auctoritate omnibus praestitfV Dio 
finds an addition to nnctoritus in the name Augustus, though he 
does not define in what this addition consisted. It is, however, 
easy for us to recognize In this the supernatural splendour of the 
emperor’s position; emperor-worship, which is treated of else¬ 
where 4 5 , was the worship of this godlike element. Here we shall 
adduce only such facts as made a significant contribution towards 
the changes, or rather the development, in the position of the 
emperor. It should be said at once that it is often hard, when 
dealing with the marks of deference and the ceremonial by which 
the emperor was set apart from all other men, to distinguish be¬ 
tween what was still the honour done to a human being and what 
was already the worship of a divinity' A It is true to say, in general, 
that spontaneous respect for an outstanding personality gave place 
to an obligation to respect the idea of a ruler, personified in the 
holder of the office; an obligation that found justification in 
philosophy and theology*. We hardly ever meet with anything 
entirely without precedent; but the tendencies of earlier times 
art fixed and potentialities become certainties. Hellenistic in- 

1 Dessau 418, 

£ E>g. Dessm 42c, 422, 43448^ 454+ 458. C£ Alf 3 WI t op, cjL 
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1 Vol X w pp. 481 Sqq r ; bcluW, pp + 412 sqq. 
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fluences, rooted in an Oriental past, had already caused much of 
this development, and closer contact with the East was bound to 
bring about further progress in the same direction* 

II THE DIVINITY OF THE IMPERIAL OFFICE; 
GOD-EMPEROR AND EMPEROR BY THE GRACE OF GOD 

The curious adoption-decree of Septimius Severus marks, as 
we saw, a step in the direction of emphasizing the divinity of the 
ruling emperor. With him and his successors there are ever 
dearer signs of an increasing prominence given to the divine 
nimbus. For some time, indeed, adoratio had been paid to the 
likeness of the emperor (and in law the original and the likeness 
were identical), for instance in the army 1 ; and there not merely the 
portraits regarded as standards, the imagines, but also the statues 
in the shrine where the standards were kept were worshipped. 
It was in keeping with the general policy of the Severi that 
emperor-worship was made prominent in the camps. This is 
true, although the imperial portraits did not yet bear the titles 
of gods. The inscription on an altar from the Raetian lime j , 
which the prefect of the cohors 111 Britannorum set up in honour 
of Caracalla, Geta and Julia Domna, 'mater Augustorum et 
castrorum, 1 as well as to the Capitol in e Trinity and th e genius 
tekortis*, names the emperors before the gods, thus indicating 
their full divinity. It is equally noteworthy that, at the erection 
of a shrine in the camp at Lambaesis, statues and likenesses of 
members of the imperial house, the damps divina, are mentioned 
first, before their tutelary deities^. We may see in these examples 
both the desire of Septimius Severus to exalt and assure his own 
position by divine consecration, and also the influence of his Syrian 
consort or! the development of the imperial cult. Her title ‘mater 
castrorum’ had indeed been already created by Marcus Aurelius 
for Faustina 4 . But it had a new emphasis, and its ultimate ex¬ 
pansion into ‘mater castrorum et senatus et patriae' was bound 
everywhere to connect it closely with emperor-worship; while the 
more frequent use of the phrase domus diviva, with its stress on 
divine origin, also bears witness to the same tendency. The de¬ 
sired deification is unmistakable on a coin showing Geta crowned 

1 Alfoldi, op. tit. pp. 67 sqq. ; and see vol. x. p. 483/tf. 

a CJ.L. in, 5935. A. von Domas/ewski, Die Religion ties rami [then 
Metres, p. 76, no. 163. 

* Dessau Z44 1 )! von DomasMwski, op, at, p, 85, no. 180. 

* Dio Lxxn, 10, 5 (p. 261 Boissevain); Alfoldi, op, tit. p. 69. 
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with rays as the Sun-god and his right hand raised in the act of 
benediction, which bears the legend: Seven iiruicti Aug. pit 
fifttus) 1 . This shows him as the offspring of the unconquered Sun- 
god and Sun-emperor. The intention and thesis is plain, allowance 
being made for its appearance on a coin officially produced by 
the State mint. Coins with the image of the empress are less 
discreet, as is shown by the changes in the form of her diadem 
under the Severi. For the diadem, which became the attribute of 
the Augusta in the second century, develops into something like 
a sickle moon. Together with the emperor’s halo of sun-rays, the 
sickle moon, used below the bust of the empress, is the un¬ 
mistakable sign of divinity. Emperor and empress appear as sun 
and moon, symbols of the Oriental aion idea in reference to the 
aetenuas imperii ®; and the third-century emperor is on the way 
to become ‘partner of the stars, brother of the sun and moon 1 
like the Sassanian king 3 . Julia Domna, ‘mater Augustonim,’ 
is undisguisedly portrayed as Cybele* while coins with the image 
of Cybele and the legend Mater Deum or Mam Magnae may 
have been intended to hint at the same idea 3 . The empress is 
also depicted sitting on the throne of Juno, as mater Augusiorum y 
mater senatus and mater patriae*, while Julia Mamaea is similarly 
represented 7 . The emperors, indeed, refrained from appearing, as 
Com modus loved to do, in the dress of the gods and did not 
emulate his appearance on the coins (vol. xi, p. 389 jy.) 9 . Only 
in the second half of the century, since Gallienus and Poshimus, 
does this tendency become stronger until it reaches its culmination 
in Jovius Diodetianus and Herculius Maximianus. 

Parallel with this development, the world of gods was revalued 
in honour of the emperor as uumen praeseni*. The gods became, 
so to say, helpmates of the emperor, as the epithets cultst and 
conservator, sospitutor and tu tutor indicate, until, with the designa¬ 
tion of a divinity as comes Augusti, Heaven appears as the copy of 
the imperial court 19 , and an inscription Herculi Aug. tvmorti d. n, 

1 Alfoldi, Rom. Mitt. L, 1935, p. 107 sq. 

% Cf. E. Norden, Die Gehurt dts Kindes, p. »37 AUnMi, of. ci A 
pp. 114, 143. See Volume of Plates, v, 230, a. 

8 Cf. Ammian. Marc, xvn, 5, 3; A. Christensen, VEmpire dti Sat- 
s/midet, p. 88. 

4 Cohen 1 iv, p. 114 ry-, ikb. 116 iqq. } Alfoldi, op. cit. p. 109, n. 3. 

s Cohen* IV, pp. 115 sqq., nos. 122 sqq. t no. 14O sq. 

4 Cohen* iv, p. 114, no. uory.; Alfoldi, op. cit, p. 115. 

7 Cohen 2 tv, p. 494, no. +3 sq.\ Alfoldi, op. tit. p, 126, 

8 Cf. Alfoldi, op cit. pp. 104, 106. 9 Cf. Dessau 453. 

10 See above, p. 319; Alfoldi. op. cit p 98: cf. Dessau 3811. 
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Aureliatti invhti Augusti was possible 1 . In the matter of oaths, 
too, the State gods lost importance in comparison with the 
emperor, for to swear by the imperial genius was legally more 
binding than to swear by them 2 . In addition, the emperor whom 
the world obeyed received evarhew attributes, which connected him 
with the heavenly lord of the Universe whose divine power was 
all-embracing. Septimius Severus and Caracalla are compared on 
coins to Sol,"the rector orbiP ; and fundator pads was added on an 
inscription* under Diocletian in 290. The fatter formula alone 
appears already on the coins of Septimms Severus* Since Valerian 
this is matched by pseator orbis 6 , restitutor generis kuittattP and 
restitutor or&is*, since Aurdian by restitntar sacculi* \ and this latter 
title points to the emperor as the inaugurates of a new Golden Age, 
This official acceptance of theocratic claims on the part of the 
reigning Augustus, as the restorer of the happiness of his age 
(Commodus had once caused his own reign to be proclaimed as 
‘the Golden Age') 10 , is also traceable in the names Pius and Felix 
commonly given to the emperors from the time of Com modus. 
There may have been in these still some idea of the piety of the 
favoured of the gods; but invktus, first assumed by Commodus 
and invariably used after the second half of the third century, is 
thereafter to be connected with the Oriental Sun-god 11 . Aeter- 
nitas Augusti is regularly used on coins from the reign of Gordian 
III, together with ptrpetuitas from that of Severus Alexander 12 ; 
and both imply not only a claim to divinity hereafter but also 
the recognition of the true divinity of the living emperor, who 
is 'deus et dominus natus.’ This appears first on the imperial 
coins of Aurelian either in the dedicatory form of words l deo et 
domino net to Aurelia no ' or even more simply in the form fmp(eratari) 

I Dessau 58} „ 

i l),g Klit 2, I 3, 6 (UlpUn)i Tamilian, Jpot. 281 Miriucius Felix, 
Ortvm, 29, sj efi H. Kruse, Studies* zur ojjvntUtn Geltung dts Kaiser bsldrs 
im ramisch fit Reiche, p. 59- 

3 Cohen 3 iv, p. 63, no. 596; p. 200, nos. 541 sqq, 1 Dessau 618. 

* Cohen 1 IV, p. 25 fq„ nos. 202 sqq. 

* Webb in M.-S. v, I, pp. 55, 91, nos. 218, 2941 cf. Index v ib. v, i, 

p. 410 and V, ii, p. 678. 

7 M-S. v, i, p, 5 5, no. 2201 p. 91, no, 1961 the Emperor with right hand 
raised in blessing and with the globe in his left hand, Cf. Dessau 510, 577 sq. 

* M.-S. Index v in v, i, p- 4^5 v, ii, p. 682, 

* M.-S. v, i, p. 290, no. 235; cf- Alfoldi, op. cit, p. 99. 

» Dio Lxxm, IS, 6 (p. 297 Bois&evain); S.H.A. Cammed, 14, 3. 

II Alfoldi, op. cit, p. 89 sq. 

is Cohen* iv, p. 421, no. 190 sq. and v, p. 26, nos. 36 sqq. Cf. perpetuus 
M.-S. v, ii, p, 6791 Dessau A1 Jl with aettmus Dessau 614, 
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deo et domino JursUtmo, with restitutor or bis on the reverse 1 , and 
after him also for Probus and Gurus 3 . From the time of Caracalla 
coins often bore, besides the official titles of the emperor, the Hon 
of the Sun, 3 indicating the theological derivation of the imperial 
regime from the Sun-god; and finally the divinity of the em¬ 
peror was made plain by putting busts ot the emperor and a 
god side by side. Thus Hercules appears with Postumus* and 
on the reverse of some coins Mars or Juppiter with the same 
ruler 5 ; Hercules again with Probus and Maximian"; Mars with 
Victorious 7 ; Sol with the same 6 and also with Probus, sometimes 
in the form, Sol comes Probi Aug., which ignores the emperor’s 
titles and only stresses his divine aspect®. The preponderance 
of the emperor is plain at last, when Cams is represented with 
Sol and the legend is only: Deo et domino Caro invicQo) Augiksio)™, 
It was taken for granted, especially from the reign of Sepdmius 
Severus onwards, that in imperial dedications such phrases as 
devoti fiumini A us 11 or devotus numini maiestatime tins 12 should 
appear. That this common formula should have lacked a religious 
significance seems very unlikely 13 . For even if we are unable to 
say whether or when the conception that the emperor himself 
was a numeriy a divinity, and not merely the wielder of a godlike 
power 14 was read into this formula, there must have been a 
religious significance attached to it. Indeed, one may say that in 
the phrase nurfsin maiestasque both the ‘charismatic and the con¬ 
stitutional auctoritas were comprehended; and this fact helped the 
emperor's maiestas by reinforcing it with the divinity attributed 
to him, as the divina maiestas of Diocletian show's 15 . In the same 
way, it became the certainly commanded rule in the third century 


‘ M.-S. v, i, pp. 264, 299, no. 305 Jf- 

- Ib. v, ii, pp. 19, 109, no. 841; p. 114, no. 885; pp. 133, 145, no. 90; 
p, i 46, no. 99 iy. 

3 Eg, Cohen 4 nr, p. 179. no. 335, p. 182, no. 366; p. 184* nos. 401 tqq.y 

v, p, no, no. 157; p. 16;, no. 42^ M.-S. Index iv in V, i, p. 3831 v, ii, 

p. 633. Cf Alfoldi, op, tii. p. 85. 

* M.-S. v, ii, Index iv, p. 630. 

8 Ik r, ii, p. 358, no. 264 s p, 360, no. 283. 4 Ik v, ii, p. 630. 

7 Ik v, ii, p. 389. 00. 30J p. 394, no. 90. 

8 Ik v, ii, p. 388 ry., nos. il, II, 25 * 

8 Ib. v, ii, p. 644 and especially p, io8 ry., nos. 829, 835. 

10 Ib. v, ii, p, 146, no. 99. 11 E.g. Dessau 421, 416, 547. 

12 Dessau 431, 470 and 482 including the empresses; 552 for the Em¬ 
press Salonina; 568 ryy. 

13 So D. M- PIppidi, ‘Le Numen Augusti,’ Rru. det it. lot, ix, 1931, 
p. 103, n. 2. 

18 Cf. F. Pfister, P.W. s.v . Numen, col, 1285 jy. 
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(though there are earlier examples of its tentative use) to speak 
of the emperor in inscriptions as do win its nosier {d. tf.) 1 * Here, too, 
religions motives are at work‘d. 

Once the emperor had grown god like* and emperor-worship* 
originally provincial* had become universal, so that an African 
citizen colony could dedicate an inscription to the "God AurdianV 
that other tendency, to acknowledge his position as superhuman, 
to see in him the medium of divine intervention and to recognize 
him as divinely favoured, could lead men to admit and to demand 
an especial position for the sole master of all. How these two 
tendencies could both lead up to chc deification or sane till cation 
of the ruler is shown by two inscriptions dating from Diocletian, the 
first of which is a dedication to the dih genius ei a e or it m erratoribus 
dd. nn. Diocletiano et Maximum invicHs Augusit^ the other to the 

diis auciortbks fid red publkae fif&pHficandtie gloriam procreate .. 

lavh Maxim#*. Of Aurelian* who let himself be worshipped as 
a god, the writer who continues Dio tells us e that he informed 
mutinous soldiers that they were mistaken if they believed that 
the fate of the emperor was in their hands, for God alone could 
bestow the purple and determine the length of a reign. Cassius 
Dio puts comparable words into the mouth of Marcus Aurelius 7 . 
We have spoken above (p, 354) of the meaning of the legend 
Providentia Deorum for this conception. Here we can add that 
even Balbinus and Pupienus* who were nominated by the Senate 8 * 
and also Tacitus, usea this symbol on their coins. And anyhow we 
may interpret also Previdendst Angus tor urn as another expression 
of the idea of rule 'by the grace of God/ 

This idea of divine favour is especially noticeable on coins 
which occur earlier but become ever more common in the third 
century, on which a divine patron gives the emperor the globe* 
the symbol of his power over the world 8 , Roma still appears 

1 Cf. M. Bang i3i Fncdlander t Sitfengeithkht* Rvmi 9 iv, p, 82; AJfoldi* 
op, at. p* 81 jy. 2 AlfbMi, op, cit. p. gs* iu 2. 

3 Dessau 585^ cf. 5687. * Dessau 629. 

* CJ.L- m, 123265 cf. N. H, Baynes, J, R.S. xxv, 1935, p. 84 .1 AlFoldi, 
Op, dtr P, 84. 

* Petrus Patricias frag. 178 (Boissevain f Cassius Die, in p p. 747, FALG. 

IV * P *97)- . „, . 

7 Cf. on the quest ton of a possible connection of die two accounts, 
RostovtzefFp S&€, end Eton. Hist , p. 617, n. 37. 

8 Cohen 3 v t p, 11 T no. 23 p- 17, no. 33 sq.} M.-S. v t i T pp. 345, 348, 
nos. 195 raj*, 21a. 

e Cf. A- Schlachccr + *Dcr Globus/ Sloicfuts vm p 1927, pp. 64^.; 
A!fi^di p op, cit, pp. 117 sqq, u c^picially p. I 19, 
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with Gordian IIf and Florian 1 2 3 4 , as she frequently did earlier. 
More often, Juppiter performs the investiture, as on the coins 
of Sever us Alexander, Gallienus, Aurelian and Probus, Cams, 
Carious and Numeriamis-. In the case of the last two, the 
investing figure may also be their lather Cams; and it is certainly 
Diocletian, who receives himsdl: 3 the globe from Juppiter and 
hands it to Muximian 4 . Sol appears in this rble on the coins of 
Gordian 111 and Aurelian 5 . Coronation by a god may be explained 
in the same sense. Thus Sol crowns Probus; Sol and Hercules 
crown Carus and Carinus; Hercules crowns Postumus 6 * Where 
Mars appears in this capacity there may also be a reference to 
those by whom the emperor was chosen (see below, p. 3^9)- 

Whether men believed in the revealed divinity of the emperor 
or in a divine favour upholding him, there was always something 
divine about his person and his office. It was just this idea of 
divine favour which made it possible later tor the Christian 
emperors to express the peculiar sanctity of their position in the 
traditional ceremonial, to receive the due expressions of reverence 
and to retain the imperial insignia and dress 7 8 . 

III. THE COURT AND ITS CEREMONIAL. 

DRESS AND INSIGNIA 

The character of the sources for the decisive period of transition 
in the third century rarely enables us to describe with confidence 
the external setting of the imperial power. For it is just in such 
matters that the Historia Augusta generally gives only the facts 
of the time of its composition. Characteristic features due to 
adulation and the growing pre-eminence of th epriveeps had their 
tentative beginnings in the first two centuries of our era. But it 
is almost impossible to say how far and when they reached fixed 
and obligatory forms. The habit of callmgeverythingtodowith the 
emperor sacrum (so that the word finally came to mean ‘imperial’) 
is apparent e.g. in the phrase csguoicens ad sacras appellatioue^ 

1 Cohen 3 v ( p. 48, no. 269; p. 51, no. 284; M.-S. V, i, p. 358, no, 90. 

2 Cohen 1 iv, p. 421, no. 1905 M.-S. v, i, p. 103, no. 440; Index tv, 
p. 37 ?i V, ii, p. 64c; pp. 163 sqq., nos. 202, 206,109; p, 177, no. 314; p. 191, 
Tins. 376, 380; p. 202 , nos. 466, 470. 

3 M.-S. V. ii, pp, 255 sqq., nos. 321 sqq., 328 sq. 

4 lb. p, 288, no, 583, 

s Cohen 4 v, p. 66, no. 496; M.-S, v, i, Index iv. p. 375. 

1 M.-S. v, «, p. 61, no. 40417.1 p. 167, no. 225, p. 338. no, 17. 

“ Alfriidi, Rom . Mitt. XliK, 1934 , pp. I sqq.\ ii. L, 1935, PR 1 -fJ f- 

8 Dessau 1190 sq. 
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which dates from the middle of the third century ; and the holder 
of the court office a cogaitiombas is sometimes called procurator 
sacrarum cognition urn 1 from which, even before Diocletian, the title 
magister sacrarum cognitionum* is probably derived* But this use 
of the word may not yet have been strictly official. In the same 
sense, the description of an imperial rescript of 204 as sacra? 
tittera^ may be mentioned; as also the use of theia tpimk by the 
proconsul of Asia 4 ; and as early as the reign of Commodus a pro¬ 
curator speaks of the sacra subscriptio do mini nostril. In view of 
this, the passages quoted in the Digest from Ulpian, Paul and 
others, mentioning the sacra? cmstUttthne^ are not to be regarded 
as interpolations. As so often happens, unofficial and semi-official 
usage probably preceded the official. As another example of this, 
we may mention the imperial mint, sacra moneta, so called 
once in an inscription dating from the reign of Hadrian 7 , but 
first used on gold coins by Carus and hts sons, in S(acra) 
^QtiiocAetfsisf y and on consecration coins of Carus from the mint 
of Siscia in the form S(acra) M(oncta) SQsdensis)^. In view of 
these developments, it is probably correct to say that the term 
sacrum pafatium was not an innovation of Diocletian 10 , especially 
since Rome had been called urbs sacra in official documents from 
the time of the Severi and had thus become the "imperial city 11 * 1 

The emperor, dwelling in the sacrum palatium^ must be 
approached by those deemed worthy of the honour in the humble 
attitude of pr&styrwsh* This attitude was derived from a mixture 
of the gestures of supplication and prayer with Eastern practices. 
As the source is untrustworthy, it is impossible to decide whether 
there was really a greater insistence on proskyaesis under Elagabalus 
which Severus Alexander then forbade 12 , or whether we should 

1 Dessau goal. 

1 lb. 14591 cf Ch Hirschfdd, Die kaistrlkhtn VtTzv<iitungsh*amtm\ 
p. 3305 A, E, R. Roik, Man. Stud, xxtv, 1915, p, 98. 3 Din:. 8 881. 

4 Abbott and Johnson, Municipal administration in the Empire^ 

p. 466; tf. Rru. da tfud. grtc, xix, 1906^ p. 86 

I Dessau 6870. Bruns* Fontcs 7 86, cob 4, || r 

* E-g. Dig. xxiii, 2, 60 pr.[ xxvi, 7, 5* 5; xi. T i, 5 pr.; xjlji, i s 27. 

7 Dessau [638; Hirschfdd, op. at p. i86 t n. 3. 

* M -5- v, \i M p. 1+9, no. 112? p. 2oi, no. 464^. 

s M-S. v, ii 9 pp. 129, 147, nos. 108 iff. 

10 Alfoldi, Rom. Mitt, xldc, 1934, p. 32* 

II H. Jordan, Forma urbis Roma? rtgionum XIt'\ p. 85 cf. Hirschfeld. 
&p. ck. p r 284, n, 3; Dessau 98. where Caracalb aquam Marti am * **r« 
sacram urhtm suam ptrducmiam mrwuhi cf. Dessau 1128, 1370, 8979. 
Friedlandcr, op. at. I 10 , p. 32* n. 7. 

& S.H A. Alt*. St w- 1 8, J. 
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interpret this alleged prohibition only as a misunderstood report 
of an alteration in the form of the ceremony. Such a change is 
attributed to the younger ‘Maximinus,’ who sometimes expected 
hb foot and not his hand to be kissed 1 . In any case, proskynesh 
was taken for granted by Cassius Dio, by Herodian and by the 
panegyrist of Philip (flee p. 88 <q.)\ although we cannot be sure 
exactly what form the ceremony took at the courts of the Severi 
and their successors. Adoration of pictures of the emperor may 
have influenced the development, but again there is no clear 
evidence. Herodian 3 tells of homage done to the pictures of 
Ealbinus, Pupienus and Gordian on their accession. A gold coin 
of Postumus shows us for the first time a representative of the 
People, on his knees before the enthroned emperor, receiving a 
benefaction 4 . Under Galliemts we hear of those who met the 
emperor perform in gproskyHosis even in thestrcctsof R.ome J . hen, 

moreover, Garacalla is reported at a reception to have been merely 
‘greeted’ (salktatus) 6 , it is perfectly possible that the ceremony 
of prosky tte sis is meant; for later sources, in which only prosky nesis 
can be intended, give the name ordo saiu.tatioms to the order of 
precedence in which it was to be carried out 7 . The description 
of Caracalla’s reception also gives the order in which the various 
ranks performed the ceremony: Praetorian Prefects, amid (vol. xi, 
p. 425), heads of court offices, members of the Senate and 
elites. It is uncertain whether precedence was then arranged at 
the will of the ruling emperor, or whether it was already fixed by 
rule. The latter seems more probable, and must then have gone 
beyond the long-standing division of the ‘friends’ into the first 
and second admmh, With the stricter regulation of the admhm^ a 
department of the court, the offidum admtssionis, which was known to 
Suetonius 8 , grew in importance. As early as the third century its 
president ranked as eqaes and had the title of m agister, Probably 
the velarii , who drew the curtains (s tela) of the audience-chamber, 
belonged to this office®. Even if we can believe that Severus 

1 5 . HA. Max. duo, 28, 7. 

s Dio lxv, 5, 2 (p„ m Boissevain); cf. LVin, 1 i T 2; Herodian m, ii.fi; 
EiV .doq- t Xen 19 - Pa. Aristides 11 K, 237 sq. 

3 vni, 6, 2; cf. S-H.A. Max. duo, 24, 1 sq. 

4 M.-S. v, ii, p. 35p, no. 276; Alfoldl, op. at , p. 5S. 

6 Plotinus. v, 5, 3; Alfdldi, op. at. p. 101 sq. fl Cod. j fust, rx, 5 3 1 

7 Cod. Theod. vi, 22, 7 ,pr. (of A.n. 383}; cf., for the etiquette of greeting, 
Alfrildi, op. dt. p, 28; Fritrdlander, op- df. pp. QO sqq. 

B Suetonius, f'esp. 14, 

3 CJ-L. xiv, 3457; cf. Hirschftld, op. cit. pp. 310, n. 2, 314, n. 3. 
Boak, op. cit. p. 111. 
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Alexander showed consideration to the senators in the rules for 
their visits to him 1 , we none the less get a general impression 
that the emperor was becoming increasingly remote and etiquette 
increasingly stiff, so that in the end not only ordinary visitors 
but also advisers had to remain standing in the imperial presence. 
It has been rightly concluded from the types on coins which 
show the emperor seated and surrounded by standing allegorical 
figures, and at a later date on his throne in the presence of stand¬ 
ing gods 2 , that the custom of standing before the emperor is earlier 
than the reign of Diocletian, in which it is first certainly attested 3 , 
though the term consisttaium instead of the earlier consilium is 
possibly not older than this period. Since the above-mentioned 
coin-types begin with the reign of Severus Alexander 4 , it seems 
unlikely that he made a rule of allowing every senator the right 
to sit in his presence after saluting him 3 . 

As regards dress and insignia, fixed forms to distinguish the 
unique position of the emperor had also developed. Although 
Septimius Severus, at his entry into Rome, exchanged his military 
dress for the toga®, the wearing of uniform in the City, which 
indicates the progressive militarization of the regime, became 
increasingly common 7 . Up to the end of the third century the 
toga prmtexta was still worn, it is true; but the emperors tended 
more and more, on festive occasions, to wear triumphal costume 
as their gala dress, while for empresses gold-embroidered robes 
of State were already the fashion®. The vestis alba triumphalis , 
a variation of the triumphal costume, can be seen on a painting 
of Septimius Severus and his family®, in which golden garlands 
set with gems show a tendency to over-elaborate Oriental pomp; 
and this style of ornament became commoner, until it finally 
assumed the form of a diadem set with precious stones, which is 
only a garland translated into jewelry 10 . From the beginning, 
however, military dress was always better suited to show rank and 
superior position. The Imperator alone had the right to wear the 
paludamentum or the purple mantle, and even in his day the historian 

1 S.H.A. Alex, Stv. 4, 3. 

! AI foldi, op. cit, p, 43 sq. 3 Cod, Just. x„ 48, 2. 

* Cohen* tv, p. 442, no. 40&S p. 4^1, no, 5 to.-, p. 491, no. i 5 . 

» S.H.A. Alex. Stv. iS, 2. 

' Dio lxxv, i, 3 (p. 325 Boissevain). 

7 AI foldi, Rom. Mitt, l, 1935, p. 8. 

1 Alfbldt, ib. p. 26. 

* K_ A. Neugebauer, Die Andie xit, 1936, PI. 105 p. 157 sq v Alfbldt, 
op. fit. p. 32 to. 

10 So R. Ddbruoek, Spat ant ike Kniterpertrfits, p, 59 sq. 
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Tacitus saw in, it the symbol ot sovereignty 1 . I his idea is yet 
more marked, when from Pescennius Niger onwards- donning 
the purple becomes more and more prominent at the assumption 
of imperial power. The purple {purpura ) thus became the mystic 
symbol of power, and men could suppose that the dying Ga] lien us 
wished to single out Claudius as his successor by sending him 
the imperial mantle^. Gold embroidery' appears in regular use 
on the imperial purple from the time of Commodus, and the 
setting of fibulae, belts and so on with precious stones, which 
was still thought by the soldiery to be “un roman' in Maennus, 
and must have met with opposition in other cases, was eventually 
accepted, So too, the elaborate ornamentation of the imperial 
chariot and harness, had become regular distinctive marks of 
the emperor by the beginning of the third century 4 . 

As the triumphal robe became the gala dress ot the emperor 
and as at the same time he himself became divine, the sceptre 
with the eagle, generally used with civil costume, became part 
of the insignia perhaps even betorc the reign of Diocletian, The 
long sceptre, symbol of the power of the father of the gods, 
which already appears in the painting ot the Sever! and which 
third-century emperors mostly carried when wearing military 
costume 5 , indicates the divinity or the divine investiture of the 
emperor; so that Constantine and his successors, who ruled^' by 
the grace of God,' could retain it. \V hen the globe changed from 
being the symbol of the universe to being that ot sovereignty 
is not certain; but the fact that Caracalk as 'junior Augustus’, and 
Philip the younger as Caesar, are both represented with id’ makes 
it probable that the change had taken place by their time. It 
can be shown that from being an emblem in the portrayal ot 
emperors, it had become a real part of the insignia from the 
fourth century, though coins which show the Augustus giving it 
to his co-regent may point to an earlier date 7 , Nor was the 
wearing of the diadem, in which the change to autocracy is 
most emphatically expressed, a use regular since Constantine, 

1 Tacitus, Ann, xh, 56. 

s Herodian n, 8, 6; v, 3, 12-, vi, 8, 5. . 

3 Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxiu, 28 i Epit. xxsir, 2; c£ AlfbJdi, sp. at, 

■* Affuldi, op. tit. p. 58 jy. with Asm. Mitt, xlk, p. 108. 

6 Alfuldi, op, tit. pp, tt 2 sqq. 

6 Cohen 1 1%', p. 186, no, 4.1 1 if.j v. p, 165, no. 46; cf. Alfoldi, op. tit. 
p. 120. 

7 E.g. Tctricus to his son, M.-S, v, ii, p, 416, no. 204 ff.i cf for Caras 
and his sons and for Diocletian see above, p, 361, un, Itqq. 
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wholly without precedent in the third century, Apart from the coin- 
types that show the emperor with the headband of the sun-god,, 
there are many others that show the radiate diadem, that is the 
royal diadem with rays attached, which indicated the sovereign, 
and the Romans thus grew accustomed to the sight of the once 
forbidden royal headgear. The first known official use of the 
diadem without rays is on a commemorative medal of G allien us 1 ; 
according to the literary sources Aurelian wore the diadem 3 . 
Finally, besides the chair ot office, the sella curults , which the 
emperors as consuls still retained in later times, the throne had 
become a special mark of distinction. This sign of monarchy, too, 
had a religious origin; and as the court took on a sacral colouring, 
it became so integral a part of the imperial splendour 3 that this 
chair, originally the seat of the gods, was innocently adopted by 
the Christian emperors as a symbol of their power, 

Torchbearers accompanied the emperor on his public appear¬ 
ances; and they were an essential part of the honours paid to him 1 . 
Cheering by die populace as the emperor passed by, which had 
begun even earlier, was prescribed and ceremonially regulated 
before the beginning of the third century. By the same period, ac¬ 
clamation in the Senate had also become the rule 5 . The protocols 
of the Arval. Brothers for 21 3 show how firmly established this 
mode of addressing the emperor in a kind of litany had become 3 . 
Of the examples of acclamations by the Senate given in the Historia 
Augusta., only the single example in the Vita Cotamodi may be 
accounted genuine 7 . Dio tells us of the hymn of praise to the 
emperor which culminated in the description of the emperor 
as a deity 3 . 

The marks of honour which the emperors inherited from the 
consuls were also maintained. Lictors carrying fasces decorated 
with laurel-leaves accompanied Gordian I at his entry into 
Carthage 0 ; lictors are depicted at sacrificial ceremonies under 
Trebonius Gall us. None the less, this train of lictors was not 

1 ALfoldi, op. cit. p, 148. 

a [Aurelius Victor], Epit, xjocv, 5; Maklasxn, p. 299, 20 {Bonn], 

3 Herod bn 11, 3, 3-ry-i ni, 8, 0; iv, 5, 1$ cf. A l fold i, op. cit. p, 125 sq. 

* Herod bn r, 8,4, lO, 4; □, 3, 2; 8, 6; vn, t, 94 6 , 2; cf. Dio lxxu, 35, 5 
for Marcus Aurelius; Alfoldi, Rom. Mitt, xlix, 1934., p. 117, 

3 Q. Hirschfeld, Richie Sthriften, pp. 69 1 A Hold], op. cit. pp. 83 sqq, 

* Dt^au 45 

7 SUrLA. Comm- 18 cf, J M* liter, Dtr hhUrhche Wrrt dtr Vita 
Csmmad i, pp. 1W7 sqq. 

* Dio lxxvu, 6, 2 (p. 3b 1 Boisevaiu} 5 lxxvui, 5, i (p w 3^8 Boissewn); 

cf* Herodian it, 3, s Herodian vu, 6, 2. 
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always present, and its appearances were probably confined to 
the occasions on which the emperor performed certain acts as 
magistrate or irnperator 1 . For long before, besides or often without 
the civil attendants, the military escort Tropin/) had be¬ 

come the most distinctive feature of imperial processions. As early 
as Caracalla adverse comment was aroused when the Praetorian 
Guards, fully armed, accompanied him into the Senate, contrary 
to previous custom^. In this action, too, we may note the pro¬ 
gressive militarization which went hand in hand with the trans¬ 
formation of the first citizen into an autocratic monarch. It is 
usual to distinguish this new form of the monarchy from the 
Principate under the name of Dominate. But it may be observed 
that, just at the period of greatest absolutism, dominus becomes 
the or din ary form of address, and dominus nos ter is no longer 
reserved exclusively for the emperor. It would be better to adopt 
the words of Dio about the monarch ‘autocrat over his own 
decrees and the laws' (avroKpartap mu. eaurou uaX rwv vopani) as 
giving the essence of this later unveiled and avowed absolutism; 
and to use this term ‘Autocracy ’ to distinguish the later absolutism 
from the Principate of the early Empire 3 , 

IV. THE APPOINTMENT OK THE EMPEROR: 

ELECTION AND DYNASTIC EXPERIMENTS 

However far above his subjects the emperor might be, he 
owed his position to the expression of the popular will. Even 
though he and the theorists might see in this expression the 
divine providence arid the favour of Heaven at work, consti¬ 
tutional considerations were not forgotten. Through its repre¬ 
sentatives the People chose the princeps\ but the consummation 
of popular sovereignty was at the same time its destruction 4 . At 
first, the Senate voiced the People's will. But after the death of 
Commodus the secret, which Tacitus at Nero's tall could still 
call the arctinum imperii , namely that a princeps could be made 
elsewhere than in Rome 5 , was a secret no longer. Indeed it was 
soon almost the rule. It is proper to speak of this period as one 
of military monarchy, or even military anarchy, in so far as this 
indicates who were the most prominent agents in deciding who 
should mount the throne. But so long as the emperors had to 
reckon with the prestige and resistance of the Senate and while 
the senators held fast by their admitted claim, the right of the 

i Alfoldi, op. cit. p, 101. 1 Herodian iv, 5, 1. 

s Cf. above, vol. xi, pp, 400, 41". 

* So Mommsen, Rout. Stturttwrht, 11 s , p. 1133. 6 Tadtus, Hilt, i, 4* 
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Senate and the Roman People to take part in appointing the 
emperor remained undisputed. But thcpopvfas Rumania found that 
almost the only right left to it was the modest role of acclaiming 
the new ruler. Only in the elections of the two emperors created 
by the Senate and in that of Gordian III as Caesar did the People 
play a part, and that more by way of riot than in form of law 1 ; 
yet special reference was made to the People, acting with the 
Senate 2 * But normally, the People’s functions remained purely 
ornamental. Yet even in the late fifth century, at the election of 
Anastasius, allusion is made to the consent of the People, as well 
as of the Senate and the army 3 . 

The regular practice in the third century’ was for the army to 
proclaim the new emperor, after which the Senate gave its formal 
agreement either at the request of the emperor himself or else 
on being merely informed. We cannot say how often the patres 
bowed to hard necessity b the exercise of this right to which 
they dung; for only once, at the election of Maximinus, is it 
reported that they approved the actions of the legions because it 
was dangerous tor the unarmed to oppose the armed forces 4 * It 
is not surprising that the accumulated hate felt tor the Thracian 
trooper elevated to the throne should have moved the senators 
at the first opportunity to earn’ on the struggle begun by their 
election of the Gordians with men of their own choice, Balbinus 
and Pupienus. But their real power was small; so small that they 
then had to accept a boy as Caesar and later to acknowledge as 
Augustus Aemiiianus, whom they had formerly proclaimed a 
traitor 6 . Indeed, after the murder of Aurelian, when his army 
turned to the Senate for the appointment of his successor, the 
plitres answered that this was the army’s duty, so that it was only 
after some interchanges that the Senate decided to elect Tacitus 6 . 
A remark of the biographer of Aurelian 7 gives the right explanation 
of their diffidence, namely that the Senate knew very well that 
the soldiers did not take kindly to an emperor chosen by itself. 
But though the choice of Tacitus may be fairly cited to show the 
constitutional position of the Senate 8 , it would be illogical to 
ignore the evidence that choice provides of the army’s right to have 
a say in the matter. From the beginning, the military' basis of the 
imperial power was only partly hidden by the civilian forms of the 

' Hcrodian vn, io, 5 sqq. 1 Herodian vnr, 6, 2 with 7, 4. 

3 Constantin- Porphyr. De (arrtmoniis, i, 92, p. 4*4, 7 sq. (Bonn). 

4 Aurelius Victor, Cues, xxv, 1. 6 Aurelius Victor, Cues, xxxi, 3. 

6 Aurelius Victor, Cats. xxXV, 9 tqq. 7 S-H-A- Aurtl 40, 3. 

» So O. Th. Schulz, J'sin Praaapat aw Dsminpt, pp. 145 sqq. 
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constitution of the Principate. At his accession, Nero could refer 
both to the auctoritas patrutn and to the consensus militum 1 \ and on 
coins of Vitellius and Vespasian mention of the consensus militum 
also appears 2 . Perhaps we should not see in this the assertion of 
a right; but it is clear from the coins of the third century that the 
emperors then thought of election by the army as a necessary legal 
preliminary to their assumption of office. Leaving out of con¬ 
sideration the fact that fides or Concordia militum or exerdtus is re¬ 
ferred to over and over again, it is noteworthy that soldiers are 
depicted as present when Severus Alexander receives the orb from 
Juppiter or when Gordian is invested by Roma 3 . Finally, it ts 
a soldier who proffers the orb 4 ; for though we may see in the 
‘soldier' the god Mars, the god is only a symbol for the army 6 . It 
is significant for the election of Tacitus that this type first appears 
on one of his coins; while another shows his coronation by 
Mars*, although on this the genius of the Senate re-appears, after 
having been absent since the time of Valerian'. That man was 
legally emperor who had been elected either by the Senate or the 
army and then recognized by the other partner. But the words 
used by Eutropius to describe the election of Claudius give the 
best picture of the reality: ‘a militibus electus, a senatu appellatus 
Augustus®.' Decius, like Vespasian, in spite of the deference 
which he otherwise paid to the Senate, dated his reign from the 
day of his proclamation by the army, thus admitting its right to 
share in his elevation 9 . External events, too, decreased the 
importance of recognition by the Senate. Fostumus and other 
separatist emperors, who, despite all their claims to the whole 
Empire, never were so recognized in Rome 19 , ruled with no less 
actual authority for all that. The unsuccessful rival was hostii or, 
by official usage after Constantine 1 at the latest, tyrannus 11 ^ but 
the history of the so-called ‘thirty tyrants’ shows with distressing 
clarity what a misuse of the right of election might bring about, 
Aureiius Victor associates the end of the Senate's right of election 

1 Tacitus, jinn. xiiT, 4. * Alfotdi, Rim. Mitt. L, 1935. P* 4+ *$- 

4 Cchen fl iv, p. 421, no. 190; cf. p. 482, nos. 9 sqq.% v, p, 48, no. 269; 
p. 51, no. 284. 

4 M.-S. v, ii, p. 49, no. 310; p. 117, no. 909. 

6 So AI fold i, tp. «/. p. 119. 

4 M.-S. V, i, p. 339, no. 1271 p. 337, no. 109, 

7 Alfoldi, op. rit, p. 17, “ Eutropius IX, II, I. 

* Cf, Schulz, ap. eit. p, 271 and pp, 225 Witiig, P.W. i.v Messius 
(9) Decius, col. * 254 sq. 

19 So rightly O. Th, Schulz, op. cif. pp. 98 sqq. 

u Cf. Cod. Thtod. xv, 14, 1 stj. 
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with rhe death of Probus and Car us’ election 1 . Carus seems to 
have contented himself with an announcement of his election 
without any formal request for confirmation by the Senate (see 
above, p. 321). This does not mean that the announcement might 
not be received with acclamation signifying consent; but any 
initiative on the part of the Senate was done away for good, A 
formal right to share in the election, often not unlike that of the 
People, must have survived. Only on some such hypothesis can 
we explain the first fifth-century utterance of a newly-elected 
emperor that has survived in his own words; here the army and the 
Senate (by now a totally changed body) are named as electors, but 
the greatest emphasis' is laid upon the divine favour. When 
Marcianos announced his assumption of office to Pope Leo l, 
he said he had come to it ‘by God’s Providence and the choice of 
the Senate and the army 11 ,' 

Although the idea that the ruler was elective survived into 
the days of the autocracy ‘by the grace of God,’ an idea that the 
succession might be passed on to the emperor’s heirs was also 
current from "the very first 3 . Septimius Sever us, by means of 
his fictitious adoption, endeavoured to make his sons heirs in a 
dynastic succession (see above, p. 12), while he singled out 
his elder son by creating him Caesar and Pnnceps luventutis 
and having him named mperat&r destinatas*. A year later, Caracalla 
became Augustus and Geta became Caesar. This public settle¬ 
ment of the succession was designed to win support among the 
populace, by familiarizing them with the idea of a dynasty; and 
all the propaganda-value of the coinage and of Emperor-worship 
w r as exploited to this end 5 . One success of the campaign may be 
seen in the ever greater frequency of the words damns divina in 
inscriptions 9 . The effect of legitimacy is shown by the succession 
of Elagabalus and Severus Alexander and by the influence which 
the princesses of the imperial house, from Julia Domna to Julia 
Mamaea, could acquire. Even the ephemeral reign of the first 
two Gordians was long enough to arouse sentiments favourable 

I Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxvu, 5. 

s Ep. Leonis 7 3= Mignr, Patr. Lat, uv, p. 900.— Mansi, Cmctliarttm 
Collect is, vi, 93 b; ef. the similar utterance of Justin T in tp. Hsrmisdnr 41.— 
A. Thiel, Epistelae Reman, pentificum, 1H68, p. 830 - Mansi, op. at. vm, 
434 a. 9 See vt»l. x, p. 151 i voL xi, pp. 410, 4(5. 

* The evidence is collected in E* Rorncmann, Doppejprinzipnt md 
Reichjteilung im hnperum Riuttmum, p. 86. 

4 J. Vogt, Die jflexfmdrirusche» Aliirrzeti, 1, p. 166 17. 

II R. Cagnat, Court /Fdpigraphie Inline i , p, 168. Rostovtzeff, op. lit. 
p. 598, n. 31. 
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to Gordian III as the legitimate heir 1 . It thus became the rule 
for the sons of the emperor to be created Caesar and finally 
Augustus. There was in general no real co-regency, although 
all the imperial honours, almost always including even the 
pontificate since Philip and his son*, were conferred upon the 
junior, thus creating a kind of fictitious co-regency or rather 
partnership. This practice seemed to secure the succession; this 
combination of dynastic successor with partner was intended to 
ensure that, when the Augustus-father died, the Augustua-son 
should pass automatically to the throne 3 . Though, indeed, stern 
reality often refuted this doctrine. The idea that membership of 
the imperial family gave a man some claim to the throne induced^ 
Flortan to put himself forward as Augustus after the death of 
his step-brother Tacitus, and he was recognized even though his 
predecessor had declined, in accordance with the older usage, to 
nominate his successor; and this holds good even if we doubt the 
truth of Tacitus' solemn renunciation in favour of a free election 
by the Senate 4 . 

' The idea of a division of the Empire appears once during the 
joint rule of the hostile brothers Caracatla and Geta (p. 43) and 
it might appear that a necessary connection between dual rule and 
such division should be presumed 3 . But the idea of the unity of the 
Empire was too strong, even in this case of bitter enmity*; and 
there was in fact no division when circumstances necessitated the 
separate action of the co-rulers in the East and the West, as with 
Valerian and Gallic nus or Cams and Carinus 7 . What this does 
show is that it might be necessary, both for the safety of the Empire 
and of the emperors personally, to mark out separate spheres 
of activity, while maintaining without limitation the Augustus- 
father’s authority over the whole. This was a precedent that 
could be used by Diocletian in his re-organization of the Empire, 
especially in the form devised by Carus 8 , w hen he left Carinus 
behind as Caesar in the West with extended powers which 
approached joint-sovereignty. But there was still a difference 
between Augustus and Caesar; and there was thus no question 
of a division of the Empire. 

1 Hcrodian vx, io, 6. 1 Schulz, op- crt. p. 258. 

3 ILomcniaiin, op. tit , p. 9a, E, Stein, Getthithtt dtt spdtromisihtn 
Reiches t I, p. 48. 

1 S.H.A. Tac. 14, 1. Cf. Komeniann. op. tit, pp, 88 sqq. 

6 V. Ehreubergp Deutsche Lit . Zeitimg, 1931, p. 559. 

7 Komemann, tit. p. 102 for Vderian-Gillienus, whereas In the 
of Cams-Carinus (p. 109) he speaks of division of the Empire. 

0 K-omemann, cp+ tit . p* 1 qS. 
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THE END OF THE PRINCIPATE 
V. EMPEROR AND SENATE 

The survival of the Senate’s constitutional share in electing 
the emperor was matched by the continuance of its right to judge 
the deeds of the dead Augustus and so decide the consecration of 
the divus. But Septimius Severus first told the army of his in¬ 
tention to deify Commodus and then left the Senate to bring it to 
pass 1 , while the Senate itself deified Galllenus in deference to the 
will of Claudius, but against its own convictions 2 . This function 
of the Senate, which belongs to the original form of the Prindpate, 
was thus only exercised, m fact and possibly in law, at the instance 
of the emperor and its significance was thus seriously diminished 2 . 
Initiative dedined into co-operation whereby the traditional respect 
still felt for the partes was brought in to add honour to the dead 
emperor. Thus the principle, that no deification could take place 
without the Senate's approval 4 , could remain unchallenged, while 
rhe idea of the power of the emperor to command this action could 
arise side by side with it s . Even if we admit that the Senate, in 
passing judgment on a dead emperor, was using the power of 
making laws which it had acquired 6 , we must be cautious in our 
use of this fact when estimating its constitutional position. For, 
in legislation, the Senate was gradually being reduced to the 
position of an imperial publicity department. 

The jurists ever more frequently quote the imperial aratio 
instead of the senates consultum which was founded on it 7 ; and 
this must mean that the former was adopted without discussion 
or amendment. The force of law which the imperial eonstitutiones 
were recognized to have 8 tended further to limit senatorial legis¬ 
lation. But for measures introducing some radical change, later to 
be known as leges generates, the more solemn form of the senates 
consultant was retained, even as late as the fifth century 9 . Moreover, 
the emperors almost managed to turn the old rule that it was 
for the Senate, as representing the People, to give dispensation 
from the laws, into an exception 10 ; and the axiom that ‘ the princeps 
is freed from the laws 11 ’ is definite proof of this. The emperor 

1 S.H.A. Sfv. 11,4; Dio LXXV. 7, 4 sq.\ Schulz, op, aL p, 36 sq. 

- Aurelius Victor, Cats, rnnr, 27; Schulz, op p, 93. 

* Mommsen, op. tit . n 3 , p. 8R6. 

* Tcrtullian, Apol. 5. 6 Cf. S.H.A. Op. Matr , o, 8. 

* O’Brien Moore, P.W. sju. Senatus, SuppL vi. Col 779. 

T Cf. vol xi, p. 420; O. Kariowti, Rom. RecktsgesckichU, 1, p. 643 s^,\ 
for this form of citation in imperial rescripts cf. Cod. Just. v, 71, <4 

* Dig- 1, +, 1 with 1, 2, 2, 12. 0 Cod. Just. I, 14,3. 

10 .Mommsen, op. cit. II 6 , p. 884. 11 Dig- t s 3 * 3 1 (Ulpian), 
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could justify himself by appeal to the lex de imperil i a fact which 
reveals the legal basis from which the emperor could at any time 
undermine the surviving rights of the Senate- Thus he could him¬ 
self giant privileges which had formerly needed to be confirmed 
by a dispensation from the Senate 2 , though that did not prevent 
him from declaring himself bound, of his own free will, by the 
relevant laws in a civil case (see above, p. 68). We have also 
seen (p. 6?) how the Senate lost importance, from the time of 
Severns Alexander onwards, in the administration of the laws 
affecting the collegia. Formally the granting of pardons and 
quashing of undetermined cases were prerogatives of the Senate; 
but in fact and even by law the former right was exercised by the 
emperor. Co-operation of emperor and Senate, whereby the Senate 
probably acted on the emperor’s suggestion, still existed under 
Pertinax 3 and was known to Ulpian 4 , although in a later work he 
speaks of the princeps only 6 ; the emperor's sovereignty in such 
cases was fully admitted by the reign of Caracalla 6 , The judicial 
competence of the Senate continually lost importance in face 
of imperial competition. Even the right of the Senate to be 
sole judge of its own members in criminal cases, legally secured 
under Septimius Severus, was precarious (vol. xi, p. 422), since 
even Severus did not consider himself bound to respect it 7 . But 
the emperors continued to send cases to the Senate for trial; and 
even after Diocletian the Senate still pronounced judgment, when 
thus invited to do so e - 

Turning to financial matters, the independent importance of 
the senatorial aerarium as a separate institution was already so re¬ 
duced (vol. xi, p. 423) that according to Dio the emperor's power 
over it was as unlimited as over the jin us 9 . But as late as 204 
the Senate voted the funds for the Secular Games 10 ; and in spite 
of the curtailing of its right, the aerarium lasted until it became a 
municipal instead of a State treasury 11 . It is very uncertain how 
far, if at all, the continued minting of bronze coins with the Senate's 

1 Cod. just, vi, 23, 3} cf. above, p. 35a sq., D. MeFaydcn, ‘Rise of the 
Prin ceps’ jurisdiction, 1 Washington Unht. Stud, x, 1913, p. 26a sq. 

- Dig. i, 3, 31. 

3 Dessau 1127 with S.H.A. Pert. 6, 8. 

* Dig. m,i, 1, 10. s Dig. xj-viu, 23, 2. 

B Cod. Just, is, 51, 1; cf- 51,7 (Philip rhe Arabian). 

" Dio lxxiy, 2, 1 sq. ; Herodian u, 14, 3 sq. 

B Mommsen, op. at. u®, p, 125; Stein, op. dt. t, p. 52. 

s Dio ira, 22, 3jy. 10 C.LL. vi. 32326. 29. 

11 Mommsen, op. dt. n*. p. lot 3- Hirschfeld, Dieiaiserlkhen VerusaUungs- 
besmltrPf p. 17. O’B den Moore, op. tit. col. ygi* 
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mark, 5.C., denotes a survival of the independent aerarium*. 
On the coins attributed to the interregnum after Aurchan’s 
death 2 , S.C. may only mean that the Senate remembered its 
ancient rights in exceptional circumstances. But it is significant 
that, after the minting of such coins ceased under Claudius II 
and (in spite of larger striking of money) under Aureltan (see 
above, p. 307), there was no resumption of it even under Tacitus 
and onlv a partial one under Florian (see above, p. 3 * ^ '^^ ie 

bronze coins of Postumus with the Senate s mark have nothing 
to do with its rights of minting, and rather express the claim to 
a legitimate title to the whole Empire, including Rome and its 
Senate 3 ; this is true also of types of coin, over which the Senate 
never shared control, where the legend appears as a peculiar sign 
of legitimacy 4 . 

The right of the Senate to appoint the Roman magistrates was 
so whittled away by the frincep' nomination and commendation 
that little remained of it; and in the third century the appointment 
to all offices in the capital was attributed to the emperor 6 . Of 
these offices, the consulate, the praetorship and the quaestorship 
survived, and there were always plenty of men ready to undertake 
the duties, in spite of the demands which they made on their 
holders' private fortunes, so long as important posts in the 
administration of the Empire were filled by ex-consuls and ex- 
praetors. In many ways the activity of the Senate seems to have 
been that of a municipal council, as when Aurelian charged it 
with the rebuilding of the City walls 6 ; and the organization of 
defence against the Alemannic invasion about 26c * signifies little 
more from a constitutional point of view. None the less, the Senate 
had a prestige founded not only on the splendid traditions of 
several centuries, but also on its close connection with Rome. In 
comparison with the idea, noticeable as early as the first days of 
Commodus, that Rome was where the emperor was 8 , the con¬ 
ception of Rome as the seat of the emperor was not less wide¬ 
spread 8 . However much, in a State which had greatly advanced 

1 W. Kubitsdiek, P W. t,v. Aerarium, col. 670. 

3 So doubtfully P. H. Wtbb in M.-S. v, i, p. 361; for another view 
Alfoldi, Rom. MB- 1934, P- Qt 

3 M.-S. v, ti, p. 331 sq. 

1 M.-S. v, i, p, 32CI AlFoldt, Rom. Mitt, i., 1935. p. 15, n. t. 

s Dig. xlij, i, 57 (Ulpian); xlviu, 14. 1 (Mndestinus); cf. Dio lu, 

20, 3; Mommsen, op. tit. xi 3 , p. 928- 

» 5.H.A. Aurtl. 21,9s U Homo, Riffle de fempertur JurliUn. p. 221 sq. 

* Zoiimus t, 37, 2. B Hcrodian 1, 6, 5; cf- vu, 6, 2. 

* Hcrodian u, 10, 9. 
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towards civic equalization, the emperor might become the_ 
personification of the limp!re, and the political significance oi 
Rome and its Senate fall into decay, Rome's splendour as the 
capital of the world could not be dimmed. In spite of political 
set-backs and of the change in the Senate's personnel, tradition 
was not forgotten, and as the scanty historical writings that 
have survived indicate, the Senate continued to claim its share 
in this splendour* A coin-type of Tacitus which depicts the 
emperor offering the orb to Roma 1 may indicate a desire to 
counteract by propaganda a threatened disappearance of the 
significance of Rome* politically speaking, the type soon proved to 
be no more than a pious hope. But the tradition was bo strongly 
rooted that it was vigorous enough to survive the removal of the 
emperor from Rome and the foundation of a second Senate in the 
new imperial city in the East* It was-, indeed, in making a Senate 
out of the municipal council of Constantinople that the emperors of 
the unconcealed autocracy showed their respect tor this tradition. 
Thus the Senate* as an imperial assembly with the remains ot its 
privileges, became part of the State in its final transformation. 

The ■ composition of the Senate, which the emperors controlled 
by admitting the sons of senators to the magistracy and also by 
means of the adUctib (voL xi a p* 419), had altered, since the reign 
of Septimius Severus, to the disadvantage of the Italian element, 
which till then had had a small majority-. Italians now occupied 
hardly more than a third of the places and many of them had 
only recently become members at all. Apart from Africa, the 
birthplace of Severus, it was mainly the Eastern provinces, 
especially Asia Minor and Syria, that provided the newcomers \ 
even Egypt contributed its representatives for the first time 3 . 
They were mostly sprung from the provincial aristocracy first 
receiving equestrian rank. Only by degrees were men admitted 
from other classes and those generally by way of advancement 
in the army* That there was a change of personnel in favour of 
Italians under Severus Alexander cannot be proved. But the 
decline in the number of senators from the W estern provinces, 
Gaul and Spain, is remarkable, and also the fact that so few are 
known to have come from the Danubian provinces; and this in 
spite of the increasing importances and, ultimately, domination, 
of the FannonianSj though the latter only became really marked 
at a time when senators were excluded from those military offices 

1 M- 5 . v, i, p. 339, no. 1*6; sty Volume of Plates v, 238, g. 

2 Cf- P. Laitibredits, La tompBihion du ienat remain dr Srptitnr Slain 

J Diaclitirn, pp. 79 /ycf. a Dio lxxvh, 5*5 (p* BoiWcwin)* 
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(see p. 377 Sf*) that appealed so strongly to the martial nature 
of the Illyrians* Men from the provinces were seldom allowed 
to become patricians. On the other hand, although Italian 
patricians were preferred as consuls, they were mostly excluded 
from influential posts in the imperial administration. In spite 
of the many newcomers, the emperors could never completely 
carry out their intention of suppressing opposition, although 
they were to some extent successful. The reason for this lies 
in the traditional influence of the Italian senators, which became 
all the stronger as the obligation to reside in Rome, which had 
already been but lightly enforced, was less and less observed 1 * 
The growing preference shown for the equips was a more effective 
weapon. A fusion of classes was prepared by the approximation 
of the rank of many equestrian offices to that of the senators, by 
the ever increasing inclusion of equhes in the Senate, and by the 
abandonment of the rule that Praetorian Prefects in office might 
not be senators. The fusion was complete when it was admitted 
that the administrative service of the Empire could only be staffed 
by imperial officers. The senators were still distinguished by the 
title of darissimus and they ranked first in the Empire after the 
emperor and his family, while the Caesars from Geta onwards bore 
the special title of mHIhsimus\ The tquius were never given a 
special title as such. Rut they could achieve, in the imperial service, 
the successive ranks of vir egregius, vir petfetiissimus and vir 
emikentissimxs ; and the last was finally reserved for Praetorian 
Prefects (see above, p. 

VL CHANGES IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE EMPIRE AND IN THE ARMY 

The attempt to find more and more officials and officers in the 
class of equitii becomes marked under Septitnius Severus. 
Following the precedent of Egypt an equestrian prefect is 
appointed to govern the new province of Mesopotamia and, at 
the same time, the commanders of the two legions stationed there, 
I and III Parthica, as well as of II Parthica (then in garrison 
in Italy), became equestrian prefects (see above, p. 24). From 
this time on, equestrian procurators are frequently appointed 
deputies of the governor not only in imperial but also in sena¬ 
torial provinces 3 . Such deputy governors in senatorial provinces, 

1 Dig. l s ip 22,6 (Paul), a Hsrschfdkb Klrht* Sohrifttn, p. 654. 

3 The references for this and for what follows are collected in C. W. 
Keyes* The Rise of thi Eqmits in the Third Centtn-y of the Roman Empire, 
pp. I iff-, and in Lambrechts, op. £tf . pp. 96 j^ + 
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apart perhaps from Timesitheus in Asia (sec above, p. ,| ^'® re 
still ontv made to meet some temporary- emergency as when a pro- 
consul died in office. But the intention by this device to supersede, 
for political reasons, senators by cqttites in the imperial provinces is 
plain \ and it was carried out by uniting two functions in the hands 
of the prQ&traior vice prwfsidis* [Pr&eses in this context is a 
general name for governor 1 ,) Under Gallienus, the independent 
vicariate 1 appears-^ and the agens vices pfaesidts y ^vho held no 
other office, could act as governor and finally be spoken of simpij- 
as the praesesK But not all senatorial governorships were thus 
transformed^ and not all under Gallienus; the incomplete sources 
that we have do not allow a precise chronology* The traditional 
system was probably altered in Numidia only after 268, in Pontus 
et Bithynia certainly after 269, when a senator was still governor, 
and at latest in 279. In Pan non ia Inferior, the change made by 
Gallienus was annulled and a senator appointed before 283* l n 
Britain, Htspania Tarraconensis, Moesia Inferior and Syria Code, 
the governors never ceased to be senators. Only in Bactica, among 
the senatorial provinces, do we hear, under hlorian or Pro bus, of 
a f(rr) p{erfeetissimui) a{getts) voices) p(raesidis). We do not know 
whether the other provinces administered by ex-praetors were 
treated in the same way; but there is some probability that they 
were, in so far, that is, as the threatened situation of the province 
makes the presence of troops likely in troublous times, 1 he 
provinces administered by consulars, Asia and Africa, still had 
their senatorial proconsuls; but it is uncertain whether they were 
appointed by sortttio* or by the emperor’s direct nomination 6 . 

These developments are connected with the exclusion of 
senators from military command by Gallienus. Aurelius Victor 
tells us 8 that this emperor forbade senators to serve in the army 
or have access to it, in order to prevent the imptriurn from falling 
into the hands of the high aristocracy. In fact, since the sole rule 
of Gallienus the legaius legtottis disappears; and in his place is the 
pruefeaus kgionis, at first with the suffix agens vices legdti, though 
this har dly serves to disguise the definitive change. The title of 
t‘gregfnJ marks the new commanders as equiies. Probably centurions 
qualified for appointment by twice achieving the rank of primus 
pilus , thus becoming, so to speak, chief ot staff in their legion. At 

1 Dig. 1, 18. 1. 

s von Dom;is«:wski, Rhein. Mbs. mn, 1903, p. 2iB. 

s CL Hi nth hid. Die kaiserliken Frrwtiltungibetimttti 1 * pp* 385 lyf. 

* Lamhrechts, op. tit. p. 103. 5 O’Brien Moore, op. tit. col. 795. 

AurdiuS Victor, Cars, mm, 34- 
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the same time, as a matter of course, the senatorial tri&uni latielavii 
also disappear. The way to the highest command was now open 
to the man who could rise from the ranks. Aurelius Victor 1 
thought that the senators might have recovered their position 
under Tacitus, in view of the accommodating disposition of the 
army. But no known attempt was made, and the situation remained 
as it had been under Gallienus. This had the further result 
that in the provinces governed by equites where there was an 
army ? civil and military authority was concentrated in one man's 
hands, whereas in the imperial provinces, which were still 
governed by senators, there was of necessity a division of powers. 
It seems that a unified command was not necessarily created 
where more than one legion was stationed. The men who were 
given a general command in times of crisis were called praepositi 
or duces 2 ; but their title was not officially fixed. Dux does not yet 
indicate a man in the same position as the later dux even 

though that title certainly looks back to earlier precedents. 
Another military reform of Gallienus may be connected with 
his anxiety to strengthen his own position as emperor, namely the 
institution of the protector***. The title of protector /aten's droini 
was at first only conferred on high officers 4 . It is also doubtful 
whether under Gallienus centurions and cavalry decurions, who 
ranked with them, could become protectores as well as legionary 
praelects and tribunes of the troops centred it Rome, The duties 
of the protecteres lay in the imperial headquarters, for the most 
part in the immediate neighbourhood of the emperor's person 
(they are the protectories domes tea of later times). Others served 
with the Praetorian Prefects though they were later dispatched 
to special service with the troops in the provinces* Their corps 
became a kind of staff-college and membership of it opened the 
wav to greater things. Many were Illyrians, as we should expect 
in view of the composition of the army 5 . Whether or not the 
tommttis of the Germanic tribes provided the model for the 
system is disputed". But the attempt was made to attach the 
protectores to the emperor by a special kind of personal loyalty. 
Otherwise, the organization of the army remained unchanged 
1 Can. xxxViTj 6- 

s Cf. Ritcerlmg, P-W. Legio* coL 1340* L 36 xy.s O. Setrck, P.W T 
sak DitXj cut. 1869* 

3 Dessau 178 4002, 5695, 9204. 

i It. Grossep Rom. iffi tit ofgtschi ‘ktr , p. 1 j, Stein, op. tit. i, pp. 81 iqq. 

5 Cf. Stein, op. at. 1, p. 80 Sf r 

For recent support of this view see A. Grit Schenk von Stanffenbcrg. 
Die il di ah Geschkhtf, x p 1935, p 8z i see, however, above, p r 219, 
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until the middle of the third century. Frovincialization advanced 
(vol. xi, p. 311). The troops gradually took root, as it were, in 
the regions where they were stationed, until they were eventu y 
turned into frontier settlers under an hereditary obligation to 
serve in the army. This might lead to difficulties when they were 
required to fight on battlefields tar from home (see above, p. ;o)- 
Yet, while wars in and outside the Empire were never-ending, a 
multitude of separate detachments had to be moulded together 
to form a single mobile fighting force. It is possible that some¬ 
times even detachments appeared as full legions,^ only to e 
merged in the mother-legion in the frontier provinces if they 
were not broken up for other reasons 1 * . The cavalry was increased 
to meet the mobility and new tactics of the enemy, especially 
the Persians, by the new organization of mounted auxilia and the 
strengthening of the cavalry attached to the legions. In this, as 
in other things, GalUenus was the innovator 3 4 . Legionary cava ry 
were often especially used as vexillationes\ this is suggested by 
the later use of the word to denote a cavalry regiment, from 
the time of Gallienus onwards, the independent cavalry general 
like Aureolus and Aurelian stood highest in prestige; and the 
latter, when he became emperor, seems to have encouraged this 
development and for tactical purposes to have separated the 
legionary cavalry as premoti from the legion itself, although even 
under Diocletian they continued to be united for administrative 
purposes s . Peoples not subject to the Empire, especially the 
Germanic races, had been received into the army, at first as 
irregular auxiliaries. But from the reign of Claudius II onwards 
German prisoners of war were included in the regular assdha , 
an anticipation of the recruitment of free Germans which was later 
extensively practised especially under Constantine. 

This increasing tendency to centralize imperial administration 
in the hands of the emperor led to a development and re¬ 
organization of the machinery of the government devised under 
the Prlncipate 5 . The Praetorian Prefect constantly appeared as the 
chief agent of the change 0 . His office, generally shared with a col¬ 
league, was usually the culmination of an equestrian career; but 


1 Ritterllng, op. at, col. 1338- _ . . . fQ . 

* Cedrcmis 1, p. +54 (Bonn); cf. L. Wickcrt, P W. s.v, Licimus (84), 

col. 364- Alfoldi, Ztitschr, f, Nxm, xxxvn. 1917, PP . izS j ff .; see also 
p. 21617. 3 Stein, sp. ck . i ? p- 92, it 1. 

4 Cf. M. Bang, Dit «n ram* Dunst, p- 61 s ^chon!£ 

von SlSruffcn^erg* Qp. tit. p, 79 rp. fi Vof xi, chap. x« vn. 

* Cf. Stein p ap. dt. i p pp. 53*77- 
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from the time of Scverus Alexander its holders were ex officio senators 
(see above, p. 6t), These Prefects commanded the Praetorian 
Guard and the troops garrisoned in Italy ; as members of the ini' 
perial staff, they controlled recruiting and armament; they were 
the officers responsible for the commissariat; and they thus had a 
share in the collection of the special contribution which had become 
necessary for this purpose. As they stood in a peculiar sense tn 
the emperor's service, special duties could be laid on them. Their 
jurisdiction, as representatives of the emperor, often in a sense 
competed with his, since appeals could be addressed to them, so 
that in practice they often were an ultimate court. Appeals to 
the emperor were still possible; but the right was disputed 
and they were forbidden by Constantine 1 . The Prefects were 
criminal judges for the whole of Italy with the exception of 
the area within a hundred miles of Rome, which was subject to 
the City Prefect, and of persons who were exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the provincial governors. Their right to condemn 
prisoners to deportatio proves most clearly that they represented 
the emperor*. To help them carryout their constantly increasing 
dudes, the emperor appointed deputies for them, vicepraefectorum 
praetorio , later wur»j at first probably with roving commissions, 
but in particular cases with fixed areas to look after 3 . The Prefects 
also had, as representing the sovereign, a general oversight over 
the State post and the political and financial mechanism of 
government 4 . From the reign of Maximinus Thrax onwards 
(see above, p. 74), they had the right to publish ordinances 
binding on everyone, so long as they did not modify existing laws; 
and although this was not quite the same as a secondary right to 
make laws 5 , it yet gave them power to issue general instructions 
that must be obeyed. Finally, they were the most important 
members of the permanent imperial comtHum^ which advised the 
emperor in his legal decisions. It is not surprising that this 
diversity of duties, not to mention the danger likely to arise from 
putting so much power in one man's hands, caused the office to 
be divided between colleagues; and that, besides soldiers, we find 
lawyers and experts in administration being appointed to this post. 

In these troublous times, much was demanded of the State 
finances. But the economic system was breaking down largely 
under the pressure of taxation, and money could only be raised by 


1 Dig. I + II, l + 1; Mnmmsen* op. at II 3 , p. 974, 

2 Dig. xxxii t 1 „ 1,4 fUJpian) * Mommsen, op. at n 3 , p r 973. 

3 Cf. Stein, &p. at. ij p* 55. 4 Mommsen. 9p, at Li 3 * p T 1 i2q. 

3 So Stein, op. at i M p, 55. 
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the most drastic methods. This process led to a more wide¬ 
spread resort to compulsion and to an increase in unpaid services* 
mstntra and litergsae, which gives the impression that State- 
socialism was developing; but for the details we must reler to the 
chapter on economic history (chap, vn}- The financial administra¬ 
tion was radically altered when the Praetorian Prefect was made 
responsible for the assessment and collection of the increasingly 
numerous payments in kind destined for the support ot the armj 
(the anft&ttti military), which circumstances made it necessary to 
exact more and more often. W ith this responsibility* an important 
part of the financial administration had come into the hands of 
the Prefect 1 ; and the change was made at the expense of the 
chief financial officer of the State, the rationale (voL xi* p. 43 °)j 
who was responsible for the normal taxes and duties, administered 
by his procurators and for the enterprises that belonged to the 
fiscus such as mines, mints and factories. The rationality also had 
to meet competition in the shape of the office set up by Septimius 
Severus to look after the res private (see above, p- 27 ^ 

income from this emperor's private fortune was mostly spent 
on public services. The res private was administered by a pr&- 
turator^ later mugister^ rei privatae^ who had In practice the same 
privileges as the rationalist ^ As a result of the frequent changes 
of ruler, no distinction seems to have been made between the 
emperoris private lands and his crown lands, alrhough the patn- 
monium existing before Severus as crown property in a special 
sense and administered separately was only later merged into 
the res private. Procurators of the res private were active in 
the different regions of Italy and in the provinces; and in some 
cases they represented the interests of the patrimonium as well 3 . 
The Finance Minister and the Minister of imperial domains, both 
ultimately vtri perfeetissimi t had perhaps become, next to the 
emperor, persons to whom appeals could be addressed in trials 
on matters falling within their sphere of duty. But as a natural 
consequence of the fact that these duties had been originally en¬ 
trusted to members of the imperial household, these officers always 
ranked as court-officials, as is most clearly reflected in the name 
given to their subordinates, palatini^ after Diocletian. 

The equestrian chiefs of the different departments of Ehe 
imperial cabinet* had also taken the places of former members 
of the emperors household (vol. n, p._ 4 ^ 7 )* Answers to 
deputations from the Empire and to foreign ambassadors, 

1 Stein, op. at. i t p. 6 a. s sr ix. 14* 6 > 1 /Ulpian)- 

3 Dessau i 330. 4 HinichfL'ldp ap* tit. pp, 3 1 & stpf* Stem* op* at, t* p. 57 - 
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directions for the civil service, remained under the afr cpistuliSj 
in whose department all official correspondence had earlier been, 
concentrated. The numerous private appeals to the emperor were 
dealt with by the a Mellis* The legal decisions to be delivered 
by the sovereign himself were referred to the u coguitiofl ibus „ 
Research on complicated legal problems and questions of cults 
was the business of the a studw. The activities of the a 
memoria were the most loosely defined, but in general they were 
concerned with the exercise of clemency and the bestowal of 
favours by the emperor; and the officials of this department thus 
became the most influential of all. They ranked with the most 
highly-placed procurators and were perhaps distinguished by the 
title of magittsT even before the reign of Diocletian (ct. p. 

In the reforms of Constantine, the a studiis disappeared as did the 
et co!??tttiQrtibus t whose duties were taken over by fhe d lihellM, A 
man always needed high attainments to hold one of these offices, 
and they were purely civil. Civilians could also rise to other 
procurators hips, usually starting as etdv&catus legal representa¬ 
tive of the imperial treasuries. But most third-century procurators 
were ex-soldiers who, from being officers, were singled out for 
employment in the imperial administration. 

The inferior staff of the ajjicia, as the bureaux of the more 
important departments of State were called, was often, composed 
of soldiers detailed for the purpose. This was the result of the 
long-standing identification of civil and military powers and oi 
the progressive militarization of the whole State; and the survival 
of the titles which betray their military origin, even after the 
separation of the civil and military administration, is significant'. 
Militarization must have been almost complete when the officiates 
could also be called mUtles, and their service, as indeed all official 
service, could be known as militia^ so that a new name, militia 
armata , had to be found for military sendee in order to dis¬ 
tinguish it. It is true that there were also many clerks ( exceptores ) 
and account keepers (tabuforii) who had never been in the army. 
But their profession was not yet promoted to be an office. They 
followed it as a kind of trade; they were members of guilds 
(scho/ae) which even before Diocletian were partly State-recognized 
and attached to the several official and they were paid direct by 
those who claimed their services. In this practice we may see the 
beginnings of that shifting of the cost of government on to the 
subject which was later to lead to the system of sportulae % , 

1 Hirschfeld, op. cit. p, 330, n. 3, 

1 Boak, P.W. i.v. Offidum, Col. 2047. 


3 Stein, op. eit. i, p. 69. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE REFORMS OF DIOCLETIAN 


i. the safeguarding of the imperial throne- 

THE SUCCESSION AND CEREMONIAL 

D IOCLETIAN had entered upon rule over a State that was, 
in general, again uni Bed within and made safe without by 
the military prowess of his Illyrian predecessors. As one who had 
watched with open eyes the threatened collapse and the recovery, 
he came to the’ throne when he was of ripe years and we may 
assume that he had, before he began to rule, thought over the 
ways and means to become master for good of that critical situation. 
This need not imply that he must have come to power with a plan 
of re-organization already fully wor ked out, but he may have had, 
in connection with tendencies which had become apparent 
earlier, a goal before his eyes, which, in the last resort, envisaged 
the securing of the position of emperor as the firmest support of 
the unity of the Empire. The experiences of the last decades had 
shown, more clearly than ever, that the emperor must be, so to 
say, present everywhere at once and immortal 1 , if all the duties 
connected with, the maintenance of the State were to be performed* 
In the first place, the imperial power had to be protected from the 
interference of the armies, carried out by means of usurpations, 
Butj as almost all experience had shown that the victory of a 
general in the absence of the emperor led to the elevation ot the 
victor to the throne 3 this must be guarded against. For this 
reason j Maxim Jan was sent as Caesar to the West to solve 
particularly pressing problems. W ith the title of Caesar* the 
reversion of the succession was given to him* but not yet the 
co-regency that was conferred on him with the title of Augustus^ 
But even then the leadership of the whole remained with the 
Senior Augustus 3 who still set himself apart, as Jovius* from 

1 Cf. L. Rante p ni, p* 47 * * Der Pvtitihr 

Ditfilrtitw, p. 35* 

2 Cf. W. Eusslin, P.W. s.v. Maxs mi amis (i) Hcrcuhus, Coli 2489 Jf^i 
E r Kornemann. Dttppfiprhmipat tmd R&rhsteihmg im Imperium 
p, i 14^. 
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Maximum as Herculius*. Pressing new problems and, at the 
same time, anxiety about the succession, lea to the further step of 
the appointment of two Caesars as helpers and chosen successors: 
and this body of four emperors, this Tetrarchy (see above, 
p* 328 jy.), was to remain, according to Diocletian’s plan, the 
constitutional practice for the future, as Ijactantius puts it: *ut 
duo sint in re publica maiores, qui summarn rerum teneant, item 
duo minores, qui sint adiumentoV 

Thus two pairs of rulers were to fulfil the vast task of defending 
the State and of administering it, wherein the Caesars were to 
have a full share of the imperial honours, but were to be a step 
lower in rank by comparison with the Augusti and, at the same 
time, the authority of the ‘senior Augustus’ was to guarantee 
unified conduct of affairs 3 ; for in him alone was vested the power 
of legislation for the whole Empire 4 , with a supreme right of 
supervision, for instance over the administration of finance 5 , and 
certainly also the final decision in the appointment of successors* 
As Diocletian had no male heirs of his body, it was not difficult 
for him to fall back upon the basic principle of the choke of the 
best man. That these ‘best men/ in the pressing circumstances 
of his times, must be, before all else, distinguished soldiers, may 
have been intended to flatter the ambition of the generals, for 
whom, through this method of choosing, a legal expectation of the 
very highest position in the Empire seemed to be reserved. But 
in this the initiative remained with the emperor alone. Army 
and Senate were to play no part, even though we see that the 
appointment to the position of Caesar took place before the 
assembled soldiery* and even if we must assume that the customary 
acclamation, the empty shell of an earlier right, followed on an 
imperial message to the Senate. The adoption of the Caesars by 
the Augusti, who appeared as fratres, connected up with the rules 
for the succession of the Antoni ne period, and thus created an 
artificial imperial family. It also raised, at the same time and 
in a special sense, the designated candidates for the succession 
into the sphere of the superhuman that attached to the position 
of emperor. 

1 Siade (op. cit. p. 36) would not admit that this expresses the superiority of 
thcJorius,but his object! on that the later senior Augustus Constant] us became 
by adaption Herculms is not decisive, for no such consequences were thought 
of when these names were chosen. 4 tie mart. pert. |8, 5. 

* Aurelius Victor, Cats . xxxrx, 3b, cuius units amnia gerebantur. 

* Stade, oj>. cit, p. 50 sq. 5 Eusebius, Vita Constant, 1, 14. t. 

* Laeiamius, it mart, pert , IQ, 1 m- 
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Tiie assignment to them of territorially defined areas of admini¬ 
stration (see above, p. 329), under the superior guidance of the 
August!, was designed to prepare the Caesars for their career 
as rulers. The right to intervene still rested, with the Augusti, 
as Diocletian had already intervened earlier in the West (see 
p. 32 8 J 1 , and, as occasion arose, the Caesar was employed in the 
immediate area ruled by Ms Augustus (see p. 336). The Caesar, 
chosen with the best knowledge and sense of responsibility and his 
capacity proved under the observation of his Augustus, was to 
succeed him automatically. When Diocletian then decided to ab¬ 
dicate along with Maximian (see p. 340), he seems to have made, 
by his rules for the succession, the abdication of the Augusti in 
some sense obligatory also on his successors in order to prevent 
the holder of the highest position in the State from growing too 
old in office. For this idea, the plan of abdication of Galerius 2 is 
evidence, while we may recognize a connection with the rest of 
Diocletian's dispensation in the fact that this same Galerius, 
without violating the scheme of Diocletian's Tetrarchy, could 
recognize Constantine as Caesar (see p. 344), but, in his refusal 
to accept Maxendus, might conceal his personal dislike for him 
behind the constitutional doctrine that he was legally unable to 
create three Caesars 3 . But it is not likely that Diocletian should 
have fixed the term of abdication at the twentieth year after a 
man's elevation to the position of Caesar 4 . The new arrangement 
passed over, at the first change of rulers, the natural heirs of 
Maximian and of Constantins. Diocletian’s personal dislike of 
hereditary dynastic claims may have helped to bring this about. 
But Galerius’ readiness to give way in the case of Constantine 
still leaves the conclusion, possible that heirs of the body were not 
in principle excluded. At the first opportunity an attempt to 
form a dynasty met with widespread support; here, indeed, was 
a danger to the system of Diocletian, but its main principle, that 
of a division of responsibilities, continued to operate even alter 
the later dynastic remodelling of the constitution. 

The original division of responsibilities certainly took place 
mainly with military ends in view, and thus it is understandable 
that, at first, since each of the rulers held the supreme command 
in his own area, none of them should have been tied down 

1 Cf. Slack, op. at. p. 50 sq.\ Ensstin, op. at. cob. 1498 sqq. 

1 Lactsuitius, dt mort. pers. 20, 4} 35, 4. 

s lb. 26, 4; cf. E. Stein, Qesehithte des spatrom. Reiches, 1, p. 100, n. 1, 

* So O. Seeck, Geschicktr des Unlergtmgi der antiken IV tit, i^, p. 36, with 
J. Burddiardi, Die Zeit Constantins des Grossms 3 , p. 42 sq. 
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to a fixed capital Even if, in the end, Trfevcs and Milan by 
the side of Aquileia, and also Simuutn and Nicomedta were 
preferred as imperial headquarters, all the same, the mobility o 
the court was in principle maintained* If men had already, 
earlier, as occasion arose, called the residence lor t e time 
heing of the emperor castra\ the imperial camp, as well as 
paLmum, the imperial palace, the former term, as stratopedvn, 
seems to have established itself more and more in the OreeK- 
spcaking world 1 * * 4 and simultaneously the court became the tomt- 
tam, the retinue 5 , Rome, it is true, remained the Empire s 
capital, with all the attendant privileges and expenditure for its 
inhabitants, and the imposing ruins of the Baths of Dtocietian 
still proclaim that nothing was spared in the external embellish¬ 
ment of the City 4 , while Roma aeterna still appears, even it more 
rarely, in the legends on coins, though the palatium in Rome was 
deserted. The consciousness that, in times not long past, the idea 
that he who has Rome has the Empire was still powerful, may 
have helped to produce the result that the City did not in any 
sense become the preferred residence of the Augustus of the 
West. At the same time, the influence which the Senate had ever 
and again brought to bear was thus mOit readily set wholly aside. 
Now it really became true that Rome was where the emperor 
was. We may still, to be sure, read in a panegyric of the time, 
written in connection with the meeting of the emperors in Milan 
(p. 328), that sovereign Rome had gladly granted, by sending 
the bright luminaries of her Senate to Milan, the semblance or her 
majestic splendour to that city, so that the seat of the imperta 
government seemed to be there, whither both emperors had 
come 5 . But in this connection, wc must not forget that it is said, 
in another panegyric, that Rome herself would appear more 
reverend (‘august!or’) if the emperors were present in the City®. 

Emperor and court were now, for good and all, surrounded by 
the ceremonial forms which, reaching far hack in their origins, 
at this time received the final shape that was to continue into 
the future. The authority of the imperial office was to be raised 
into something inviolate and sacred and thereby to be secured 
from attack. Without actually calling himself a god, Diocletian 

1 cf. O. Hirschfcld, hisertkhen mvaltuxgslmtmten*, p. 313j 
A. Alfoldi, Rom, Mitt, l, 1935, P- 4 &- 

* See the evidence in Sectk, op. tit . p. i+ 5 . wtc to p. 22, 1 . 23. 

1 Cod. Just. m, 67, I, 

* Chronegrapher of a.u. 354, in Mon. Germ. Auct. Ant. tx T p, 148, 21 fjfr 

4 Patitg. xi (ur), 12 , 2 . # 1R * W>, I 3*4- 
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emphasized this unapproachable and superhuman quality of his 
authority, not least, be it said, by the name Jovius, which necessarily 
surrounded the person of the emperor with an especial aura of 
sanctity. In this connection it is a matter of no importance 
whether the adoration which was expected from the subject took 
the traditional forms of the imperial cult, which saw a god in the 
ruler of the world, or whether it was directed to the genius of the 
emperors as the very genius of Juppiter and of Hercules working 
in them (p. 330) or whether, finally, in the Jovius and Herculms 
only the divinely-favoured agents, chosen by the gods to re-establish 
the Roman Empire, were to be recognized and revered 1 . The 
assumption by Diocletian of the name Jovius resulted not only 
in fixing firmly and in a lasting form the Juppiter-Iike equipment 
of the imperator*-, but, in addition, it also, in the long run, allowed 
the desired sanctification of the imperial power and of its holder 
so firmly and completely to root itself that even the invasion 
of a new religion could not dislodge the idea oi his divine con 
secration. Here we may mention that, on occasion, in this period 
the halo, the nimbus, appears as the outward expression of the 
inward glory of the divine illumination residing In the emperor's 
person 3 . In thus giving its final and obligatory form to court 
ceremonial, and only in this, can be seen some justification for 
the verdict of those authors 4 who make Diocletian responsible for 
the introduction of this ceremonial, the characteristic which marks 
the fundamental division between the princeps and the autocratic 
emperor. The fact that both contemporaries and men who lived 
later saw parallels to this manifestation of developed autocracy in 
Persia, cannot, it is true, be used, after what has been said earlier 
(see above, pp. 361 ryy.), to prove that Diocletian took over these 
arrangements directly from the court of the Sassanian kings, but 
it suggests the presumption that, however many approxima¬ 
tions were already present, the Oriental model influenced his 
decision to create a fixed order of ceremonial (see p. 337 JfO*. 
It would not be the only example in history of the victor taking 
over something from the vanquished. 

1 Cf. N. K. Baynes, J.R.S. xxv, 1935, p. 84. 

% Alfoldi, op. tit . p. io+h 

5 lb. p. 144; Ensslin, op, cti . col. 2499; Keyssner, P.Wf. i.v. Nimbus, 
col. 622. lb. col. 617 for the Nimbus in Sassanief art. 

1 Eutropius, ix, 26; Aurelius Victor, Cats, xxxix. 2—41 Amman. Marc, 
xv, 5, 18; Jerome, Chrtn. p. 216, 10 tqq. (Helm). 

s Alfoldi (Ram. Mitt, xlix, t93+, pp. 6 *??■} sees in the reference tq 
Persia no historical fact at all, but a literary commonplace in the representa¬ 
tion of a tyrant. 
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The seclusion of the sacred person of the ruler is marked by 
the greater difficulty of gaining admission to him, apparent in the 
limitation of the adoralio to a strictly defined circle of persons, in 
which we may see a precursor of the future higher classes of rank. 
According to the Panegyrist, the aderaiio took the form, at the 
meeting of the Emperors at Milan, of 'an act of adoration like 
that performed in the holy of holies, which filled with wonder those 
to whom the rank of their dignities gave the right of admission 
to the rulers .* What in this particular case brought the per¬ 
formance of this customary form of adoration (which was at once 
a duty and a coveted right) into some confusion, was the presence 
of two Augusti, for which the regulations for the order of pre¬ 
cedence at court provided, it would seem, no ruling 1 . It is worth 
observing that proskynesis was demanded even from the blood- 
relations of the emperors 8 . The tradition that Diocletian intro¬ 
duced this ceremony may well contain a measure of truth so far 
as it was he who prescribed the procedure which was followed 
in the fourth century, namely, that of kneeling down and 
kissing: a corner of the imperial robe. The emperor seldom 
showed himself in public; and his rare appearances became 
festive occasions. The overloaded splendour of the dress and the 
jewellery used as the expression of absolutist state then received 
their firmly fixed fashion. The diadem alone was not worn by 
Diocletian as a regular part of the insignia, if he ever wore it at all. 
That was reserved for Constantine 3 , it is possible that, besides 
regulating the court ceremonial, in which the admit sianales were 
employed (see p. 363), Diocletian also drew up new rules for the 
other court servants and among them for the chamberlains whose 
duties lay in the iacrum euHcuium y the tubkularifi, Yet such 
hints as we possess for the development of the position of the 
highest chamberlain, the a cubical into that of praepmtus sacri 
cubicidi point to Constantine as the innovator 5 . In any event, 
there is no reason to ascribe to Diocletian the introduction of 
eunuchs as chamberlains®. 

1 Pmtg. 0 (in), 11, 1-3. 

* Lactamius, dc mart. ptrs. i 8, 9. 

s [Aurelius Victor], Epst. xu, [4, caput cmtms perpttuo dtadeutaie. 

1 T. E. Dunlap, Unw. Mich. Stud. Ham. Ser. xiv, 1924, p. 182. 

* Cf. Stein, op. (it. p. t6g, n. I. 

* So Hug in r.W, SuppL ill. s.v. Eunuchen, col. 45a, 
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IL ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 

The central administration remained in essentials unchanged. 
The Praetorian Prefects, who were still two in number 1 , re¬ 
tained their spheres of duty, except that the new taxation system 
considerably increased their influence in the administration of 
the State finances, and except that, through personal attendance on 
the August] and the resultant absence from Rome, they lost the 
immediate command of the Praetorian Guard, which Diocletian 
finally degraded to being a garrison of Rome and of which he 
reduced the numbers very greatly 2 . The frequent changes of 
residence on the part of the emperors had been the cause of 
making the personnel of the imperial chancery also, with its 
archives, easily movable. From the boxes to hold the documents, 
the scri/tia, it seems that, under Diocletian, the designation 
scrinia, used for the separate departments of the chancery, arose 3 . 
The heads of the departments were now certainly tttagisiri . 
They belonged to the circle of those who made up the imperial 
const Hum, There was also the permanent body of legal advisers 
and those summoned to the council from time to time for other 
affairs of State 4 . Besides the designation of the body of ad¬ 
visers as con silt# sacra, it seems that, as early as Diocletian, «n- 
ihtortvm also arose as a name for it, although the earliest evidence 
of its use has been doubted 5 , because the advisers who were 
members of the civil service were still called a consiliis sacris. 
But it is not rare to find examples, even in the usages of official 
speech, of a variation in such designations, until one of them 
finally becomes the definitive form. In the career of a certain 
C. Caelius Saturninus the position of a consiliis sacris is followed 
by that of magister libellerum, that of magister studiorum (see p. 382) 
and then that of vkarius a consiiiis sacris*. The last seems to be the 
name for the position of deputy for the absent, or over-burdened 
Praetorian Prefect, who was also perhaps not learned in the law. 
This vkarius might therefore count as the predecessor of the 
quaestor sacripalatii of Constantine. It remains doubtful how far 
he, at the same time, while deputizing for the Prefect, exercised 
some kind of supervision over the whole of the imperial scrinia, 
that Is to say, a function of the later magister offitiorum' . I he 

1 Zrviimus n, 3a, aj Dessau 8929, 8938. 

1 Lactin tills, dt mart. pert. z 6 f 3 ; R. G rossc, R5m. MiStSrgesehscbtt, p - 1 H ff. 

3 So first in Cod. Theod. n, 35, I (of a.d. 313); cf. Seeck, P.W. i.v, 
Scrinium, col. 894. * Laminins, de mart. peri. It, 5 sq. 

ri God- Just. E 5 , 47, H; Hirschfeld, op. cit. p. 342, n. 1. 

0 Dessau 1214. 7 Cf. M- Bcsnier, Hid. Rom. iv, p. 301, 
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jrumtntariiy who acted as couriers in the service of the central 
administration of the Empire and especially as secret police, 
were abolished by Diocletian on account of deeply-rooted abuses 1 . 
But, because, at least for the courier service, a substitute had to 
be created it is possible that he replaced them by the agenies in 
reba^ y who, it is true, cannot be proved to have existed before 319 3 . 
The central administration of the finances, controlled as before 
(see above, p. 381) by the Finance Minister, the ratiottalisy and 
the Minister of Domains, the magister ret summae privafae, 
was so far extended that the rationales I'iairii* were instituted, in 
connection with the regulations drawn up for the dtoeceses which are 
to be described below. It is probable that the magister summarum 
ration am also, who was the immediate subdirector in the ministry 
of finance, now became the viearius summae ret rath nit m 5 . That 
the parallel arrangements for the res privata , which can be found 
in the Notitia Dignitatum t also date back to Diocletian, is indeed 
very probable, but cannot be proved with certainty. 

Diocletian’s reform of the provincial administration went far 
deeper. The reform was intended to secure the position of the 
emperor from being assailed by officials who lusted after power, 
by a fundamental separation of civil and military authority and 
by a substantial reduction in size of the provinces. The reform 
had this problem to solves how, in addition to the provision of 
the means for the defence of the Empire and for the carrying on 
of the internal administration, at the same time, to hold together* 
by the creation of a body of civil servants controlled down to the 
last detail, the heterogeneous elements in an Empire that was of 
great territorial extent, so as to form a unified State' and how to 
secure recognition for the imperial will which was the supreme 
representation of that unity. On the other hand the reduction in 
size of the provinces, and thus of the areas of jurisdiction, was 
to the advantage of the subject, in that Diocletian at once insisted 
on the regular exercise of their legal functions by the governors 
in person, and only granted them the right to appoint other 
iudges (indices) to represent them on occasions when they were 
prevented by other official business from attending, and even then 
not for all kinds of legal cases^. At the beginning of Diocletian’s 

1 Aurelius Vicrar, Caen xxxix p 44^.; Ficbiger, P.W. s.v. Fmmentarii, 
col- 113. 

= Hirsehfdd, Ki. Schrtftm r p, 625; A. E. R. Boat* Umv. Mich, Stud* 
Hum. 6V. xiv t 1924, p. 6E r For another view, Stein, ep. at. p L 1 74 n 2 

a Cod TW vij 35, 3, 4 Gt Des^u 1214. 

& IL j cf. Hirschfdd, Bit kuhtrlkhtn B&rmahxmgibt&mttn\ p. 38 j- 

1 Cad Just. in. 3, 41 c£ A. Strinwcnttr, P,W. Index, cuL 247 J T 
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reign there may have been, in round figures, fifty provinces in 
existence. By comparison with earlier conditions, Septimius 
Severus had already subdivided Syria and Britain (sec above, 
pp. tt, 36 sq.) and Aurdian had carried through the transference 
of the province of Dacia to the left bank of the Danube, 
thus reducing in size the neighbouring provinces (see p, 301), 
In all probability, Novempopulana also had been separated from 
Aquitania before Diocletian's reign 1 . I'he innovations of Dio¬ 
cletian, if we may anticipate, were not introduced at one blow, 
but were only carried out gradually®. 1 he separation into Imperial 
and senatorial provinces now ceased to exist, and therewith, for 
good and all, the Senate’s show of sovereignty in provincial ad¬ 
ministration; so also the privileged position of Italy, which was 
now included in the system of provincial administration. In this, 
too, the emperor could point to precedents. Dio 3 had already 
pleaded (seep. 60) for the administrative assimilation of Italy to the 
provinces, in so far as it was not subject to the City Prefect within 
a hundred miles from Rome, and from as early as the second 
century areas where trials were conducted by imperial iundid, 
men of praetorian rank, were instituted (vol. xt, p. 433 s ?')* 
while curatores had been appointed tor the supervision of the 
municipalities (vol. xi, p. 468^,). From the reign of Caracalla 
there were, tn addition, at first special mandatories ad corrigendum 
statum Italiae , later mostly called correctores totius I {alias ; but, all 
the same, there were already before Diocletian several correctores 
It alias for particular areas, although these areas were not named 
in their titles, and so it still continued for a time until, for example, 
a corrector Italiae regionis Transpadsnae, or a corrector I tali as Trans- 
padanae , together with a corrector Campaniae, appears 4 . The final 
division into such areas seems to have been completed about 
a.d. 3O0 5 . For these, it is true, the designation pro-ui/icia was at 
first avoided, but technically there remained no difference. Even 
now Rome and the area as far as the hundredth milestone remained 
excepted. 

As in the case of the division of Italy, so also the subdivision 
of the provinces was carried out gradually. The division of Egypt 
into three and, at the same time, the complete assimilation of it 

1 J, B. Bury, J.R.S. xni, 1913, p. 139; who, however, goes too far in 
attributing the establishment ofmher provinces to Aurelius and Probtis; cf, 
Stein, op. tit p. 65, n. 3. 

2 J. G. C. Anderson, J.R.S. xxu, 193a, pp. 24 W 

3 Dio ui, 2Z, r. 1 C.I.L. vi, 14.18 sq.\ Dessau 121a. 

6 A. von Premeretein, P.W. t,n Corrector, col. 1654- 
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to the other provincial administrations only began after the 
suppression of the rebellion (see p. 335)) and Numidia was first 
divided in the last year of Diocletian 1 . The list given in a manu¬ 
script from Verona, the later culm Fero/tensis 1 , comes nearest to the 
actual state of the division of provinces, as it was at the end of his 
reign. The details given in this manuscript, however, are not, as 
was long supposed, identical with the list m Diocletian's time; on 
the contrary, a comparison of it with the list of provinces re¬ 
presented at the Council of Nicaea and with the account of a Synod 
of Antioch in a.d. 328, shows that, for the Eastern provinces, the 
later cuius is evidence only for conditions after the changes intro¬ 
duced by Constantine when he had taken possession of the Eastern 
part of the Empire, while, for the West, it represents only the 
provincial divisions after the year 358, unless it is assumed that 
the arrangements made by Diocletian were in part abrogated and 
then later re-introduced 3 . But certainly the number of provinces 
increased, in round figures, to a hundred under the first Tetrarchy. 

Of the former senatorial provinces, Africa and Asia retained 
a proconsul at the head of their governments, and were subject 
directly to the emperor, not to the Praetorian Prefects. A third 
proconsul was appointed for Achaea 4 . Further, the governors, 
after this, bore the titles, with their emphasis on rank, of cov- 
sularis-f corrector an 6 . praises. It is usually assumed, and doubtless 
on the point of principle rightly, that the first two groups of 
offices were filled from men from the senatorial class and, 
indeed, of the rank of ex-consuls, whereas the positions of 
torrectores were filled from men of the rank of ex-praetors, and, 
on the other hand, the praestdes were equttes and -viri perjectissimi 0 . 
Whether Diocletian had in mind a rigid division between pro¬ 
vinces governed by equites and by senators is not certain, but 
he may well have allowed senators, now as earlier, to reach 
high civil office. Moreover, this period affords but little certain 
evidence for the tide consulariP-, as for instance the title of the 
governorofthestill undivided Phrygia and Can a (vir«riKosi}y ejitu i>), 
of which the literal translation would be can safaris praeses t though 
there is also the evidence of another title for the governor of the 

1 Cf- G. Costa, Diz r Eplg. M. Diodrtianus, p. J.S34. 

- Mommsen, (jV;. Schriftm, v, pp. 561 Q- St'eck in his edition of 
the Nothin Dignitatem, pp. 247 sqq. 

* Cf. £. Schwartz, Bay. Abk. 1937- PP- 79 J ff- 

1 E.g, Dessau taiy. 1220. 

6 ,Ar rimes even after A.n. 293 *dU lir egregim {Dessau 638). 

* On the title conntlaris for governors before Diocletian cf Dessau, 
Index vi, vol. in, i, p. 356. 
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same province (jrpter^Stvnjs teal kvTixrTpa.Tqyo'i rtiiv XtfJaaToiv 
vTriiTas), that is, praeses Phrygiae et Carsae legatus propmetore 
slugustarupt consularis 1 . It almost seems as if only the title cok- 
suiaris was not yet firmly established, although it could be borne, 
in conjunction with another, by men of this rank even before 
Diocletian, as, for instance, also in the case of the const!laris vir 
corrector Campaniae*. On the other hand, the career of L, Aelius 
Helvius Dionysius gives evidence pointing in the other direction, 
for he was City Prefect in 301 and, after he had been corrector 
utriusque Italiae , and had thus administered areas in both parts 
of Italy, became governor of Coelc Syria, and bore as his title 
there only praeses Syriae CoeUs 3 , when we might have expected, 
in the case of this man from the senatorial class, consularis. 
Besides this, there already occurs, soon after the abdication of 
Diocletian, a v(tr) p(erjectisdmtts) corrector) Apttli{ae) et Cdab( rwe)*, 
and probably also the career of a certain eques^ named Caecilianus, 
who was corrector of the same provinces, belongs to the period 
before the reign of Constantine 5 , in any event, the differences 
of class cannot any longer have been so very keenly felt, when 
Constantine, even at the beginning of his reign, could ignore them. 

In order better to control the provincial administration, the 
earlier extraordinary deputies of the Praetorian Prefects (p, 3 No) 
now became a permanent institution. The •utcarii praejectorum 
praetoriJ\ or simply vicar it ^ had a definite area assigned to them, 
which in general corresponded with the extent of one of the twelve 
1 faecests which were created at this time. These were: Oriens, the 
lands south of the Taurus with Isauria as tar as Egypt and 
Cyrenaica; Pontus (Eastern Asia Minor); Astana (Western Asia 
Minor); Thrace, with Lower Moesta; Moesiae, with Macedonia, 
Epirus, Achaea and Crete; Pannoniae, with Dalmatia and 
Noricum; Italia, with Raetia; Africa (west of the Great Syrtes); 
Hispaniae with Mauretania Tingitana; Viennensis (southern 
and western France as far as the Loire); Galliae (the rest of 
France and the lands as far as the Rhine); Britanniae, now sub- 

1 Anderson, op. cit. p. 24. 

1 Du^sau tail; cf, von Premcrstem, op. cit , Co!. 1653,II- 1 Jyy-S ool. 1654. 
11. 32 sqq. 

3 Dessau 1211; Stein (op. at. p. 103, n. 2) is of the opinion that tilts office 
existed before Diocletian's reform, but against this may be set the pre¬ 
existent subdivision of Italy into two larger administrative areas, the 
Vicariates; cf. von Premcrstcin, op. cit. col. 1654. 

* C.I.L. ix, 68"; cf. L. Cantarclli, La Dtacesi Ita/iciana, p. 156. 

1 Dessau j 21 S; for another view Stein, op. cit. p. 185, n. 2 and Cantardli, 
op. cit. p. 158 iq. 6 Dessau 1214. 
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divided into four provinces. In addition, Italy was divided into 
two vicariates. The vicartus Italute, with an official residence in 
Milan, had the districts north of the Apennines, Italia anttonaria 
(see below, p. 400). Suburbicarian Italy, that is, the rest of the 
mainland and the islands, was subject to the vicartus in urbe 
Roma. The proconsuls were exempted from the supervision, 
which the vicarii had the right to exercise over the provincial 
administration; further, the praefecius Aegyfti formed an inter¬ 
mediate authority between the vicartus of the dioecesis Qriens and 
the governors of the newly-created Egyptian provinces 1 . The 
activities of the vicarii meant a weakening of the Praetorian 
Prefecture, especially in that their jurisdiction competed with 
that of the Prefects in so far as appeals against their verdicts went 
direct to the emperor. The same intention of weakening the 
higher office may be recognized in the institution of a vkarius 
praefcchtrae urbis 2 3 , side by side with the City Prefect. The vicarii 
were of the equestrian class and viri perfectissimi 2 . It has been 
suggested that we should see, in the setting-up of the vicarii even 
over the great majority of the senatorial governors, an important 
principle at work, namely the tendency to bring those of higher 
standing into dependence upon officials of lower rank 4 . And in 
fact, for the future, not only was the higher official responsible 
for the actions of his subordinates, but the latter also were 
responsible for the behaviour of their superior. In all this, however, 
there remains the doubt, whether the developments with regard 
to the vicariate did not arise from the intention to reserve these 
newly-created posts for estates who engaged in civil careers, in 
order not to make the latter too short in comparison with the 
military. Here also, it is wise to think of the difference as more 
closely connected with the real standing of an office than with the 
title of a class or rank, even if It did take some time before the 
designation of a class, vir dartssimits, could become that of a rank, 
which then, in its turn, stood higher than the designation per- 
fectissimus. Ficarii and governors were purely civil officials, 
concerned with justice and administration; hence, generally 
speaking, the term iudites is used for such civil officials, 

1 M. Gelzer, Stu/Sen sur bps. Ferwaltmg Agypteni, p. 5. 

i Dessau 1214’, cf. EnssJin, Byx. Ze'tUthr. jcxxvi, 1936, p, 320. 

3 Hdvius Dionysius once more provides an exception as index sacranon 
cognltionum tatiui eruntis, which describes the vicariate of the East (Dessau 
tan). 

* Cf. H. M. D. Parker, A History of the Roman World from a.d. 138 
to 337, p. 264; Stein, op. cit. p. 10+. 
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In the course of the reform, military authority, with a very few 
exceptions, was separated from the civil. Generals, as duces with 
the rank of viri perfectissimi, took command in the provinces that 
still had senatorial governors. As early as the year 2S9 we find 
a distinction made between indices and duces in a Panegyric 1 . In 
the provinces under an equestrian praescs, who, at the outset, com¬ 
bined both powers, the separation was introduced only gradually as 
the reform was carried through 11 and it had become so far universal 
by the end of Diocletian's reign, that only in those provinces 
where the hostile character of the inhabitants or of the neigh¬ 
bours made a permanent state of siege necessary and those in 
which, because of their smallness, no danger of a pronunciamento 
was to be feared, as in Mauretania Caesanensts and Isauria, did 
the praeses remain at the same time the military commandant*. 
The duces were dependent upon the co-operation of the civilian 
officers for their commissariat, a fact which also gave the desired 
occasion for mutual supervision. 

The increase in the number of official positions had as a result 
the setting-up of a great number of officii and, even in the lower 
grades, a strict separation between the civil and military services was 
introduced. It is true that all officials were still called milite ** and 
that the cingulum militare formed part of the official costume which 
the City Prefect, who performed his functions in the civil dress, the 
/oga 3 alone among the higher officials did not wear 5 . The start of 
a higher official could still be described as cchors 7 . Service, cohor- 
lalis militia > a designation that was only later restricted to that of 
the subordinates of the governors 8 , still did not, even in the reign of 
the Emperor Licimus, create a claim to the privileges of a veteran, 
that is, of the militia armafd*. Perhaps this happened on the 
analogy of the military career under Diocletian, who had not given 
to the veterans of the cohorts the same privileges as to those serving 
in legions and the vexillatianes 10 . The recruitment of the personnel 
of the civil offices was from the civil population. But, con¬ 
formably with military usage, a strict order of advancement by 

1 PiOieg. x (n), 3, 3. i Anderson, op. cit. pp. 14, 29 Sf, 

s Cf. Not. Digu. Ocdti xxx, where the Title dux et praeses and the 
personnel of his opfieium show that tile military side predominated; and 
Orient, xxix. 

4 Lactations, <U mart. pm. 7 * 4 . 5 -W* 3 1 * 3 

* Cf. Th, Mommsen* Ram. Staotsrecht, n 3 , pp. 1067a 1069* 

7 Cf. Dig. xi,vm T 11, i* 

a A, von Premersteiiii P*W. i.v. Cohortalcs, col. 35 ^» A, E- R* Beak, 
P,W. s.v. OfBdurn, col 2047^ 

Caef TfunL vim, 4 ± 1 . 


10 Cod, JiuL x, 55, 3. 
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seniority of service ruled also in the officia , and, as the general 
exercised jurisdiction over his soldiers, so the higher official 
became the regular judge of his staff. How far, moreover, the 
conception of militia could finally be extended beyond service 
actually rendered in the army, and in the officia^ is shown by a 
quotation from St Ambrose 1 : 'cranes homines, qui sub ditione 
Romana sunt, vobis militant imperatoribus ten-arum;’ and we 
need not hesitate to apply this dictum to the period of Diocletian. 
And this obligation to serve the State must be considered to have 
been civil in character for the majority of subjects. 

III. THE STRENGTHENING OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE 

The fundamental principle of the universal obligation to serve 
in the army was not removed; but in fact recruitment was already 
before, and especially after the time of Diocletian, conducted by 
a mixture of conscription and enlistment. The method of finding 
men for the army, as we see it generally practised in later times, 
may be regarded as derived from a concentration and ex¬ 
tension of existing conditions 21 . The levy, which took place under 
the direction of pro tec tores t affected the sons of soldiers, who were 
subject to an hereditary obligation to serve which as early as 313 
came to be regarded as a matter of course 3 ; further, all those fit for 
service who, as vacantes or otiosi, belonged to no corporation that 
had obligations to the State or the municipality,or who, as vagi, men 
without a domicile, were not attached to a cultivable holding of 
land. An indirect form of levy existed in the obligation to provide 
recruits, laid upon the landowners by the State, which must have 
helped not a little to bind the cohni to the soil they cultivated. 
Owing to the scarcity of labourers it seems that this obligation was 
not without its hardships, although the capitularis functio, the duty 
of providing one recruit only, was mostly performed by several 
landowners together. As, with the increase in the numbers of 
the army made by Diocletian, this demand was also intensified, 
and gave rise to many abuses, the Emperor appears to have 
acceded more often than his predecessors to requests to commute 
the provision of recruits to the payment of money 4 . With the 
money thus obtained, volunteers could then be enlisted from the 
free peasantry of races skilled in warfare, especially, as heretofore, 

1 Ambrosius, Ep- 17, 1. 

1 Mommsen, Gen Schriftcn, vt, pp. 246 sqq. ; Grosse, op. at, pp, 198 sqtj, 

1 Cod. Thead. m, 12, 1 ; cf Stein, op. at. p. 85, n. 3. 

1 Lactanfius, dt msrt. pets, 7, 5. 
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the Ulyrians (see p. 332)* but also, and to an increasing degree, 
from tribes outside the Empire, later especially from Germans. 
The factiy prisoners of war settled in separate, self-contained 
groups on the land of the Empire, took a special place among the 
elements of the population which were liable to military service, 
and so did also the gentiles, who came of peoples which acknow¬ 
ledged the sovereignty of the Empire but which were not subject 
to its administration. 

Diocletian carried further the reform of the army begun by 
Gallienus (see above, pp. 377 sp.), and greatly increased the 
numbers of troops under arms. Special attention was still paid to 
the system of frontier defence 1 . It is only necessary here to cite one 
particularly impressive example of the efforts made in the building- 
up of the frontier defences, the strata Dioeletiana, that solid and 
fortified military road from Damascus by way of Palmyra to Sura on 
the Euphrates, together with the extension of the forts and watch- 
towers on the road from Petra by way of Palmyra to Circesium 2 . 
In connection with the gradual development of the division of the 
provinces, the frontier provinces, now made smaller, received, ac¬ 
cording to the practice developed in the course of the third century, 
in the ordinary way two legions each, under the duces, for the 
other bodies of troops a bo" this formation in pairs was generally 
introduced. Thus the total number of legions, which is reported to 
have been thirty-three under Caracalla 3 , and which, probably 
before the reign of Diocletian, had undergone a certain amount 
of augmentation, was increased to sixty, in round figures, and the 
total, also, of the auxiiia connected with them, the cohorts and 
the alas, was similarly increased. Lae tan tins 4 blames Diocletian for 
having so multiplied the army that each of the four emperors bad 
more troops under arms than the earlier principes. That is a gross 
exaggeration; for we cati hardly suppose that the number of 
troops under arms had been even doubled. Although the newly- 
raised legions may perhaps have had at first the nominal strength 
of six thousand men, they must later have been much smaller, 
an d can hardly have exceeded the strength of the original detach¬ 
ments from which, in part at least, the new legions had originated, 
as, for example, die legions of the same name which were created 
from the V Macedonia and XIII Gemma for service in Egypt 6 . 

1 Zosimus 11, 34, 1; Pantg. ix (tv), i B, 4. 

* Cf. E. Fahridus, P.W. s.v. Limes, cols. 653-9; further references in 
Parker, op. at. pp, 175 and 367, n. 70; Bonier, op. cit. p, 309, n- [88. 

3 Dio LV, 23 iq. 1 Lactantius, It mart. peri. 7, 1. 

5 E. Riiterling, P.W. s.v. Legio, col. 1356- 
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The aim of frontier defence is apparent also in the new dis¬ 
tribution of the legions 1 . Thus there were now stationed on the 
Danube, from Nori cum to its mouth, sixteen legions in place ot 
eleven from the beginning of the century, in Egypt six, after 
this, in place of one; in the frontier provinces of the rfheceiis 
Orient , from Arabia to Mesopotamia, twelve instead of eight 9 . 
We may, perhaps, hazard a guess, that the increase set in earliest 
on the Danubian frontier; for detachments from each pair of the 
legions there, under praepositiy are found among the troops used 
to suppress the revolt in Egypb 1 , and also the reinforcements 
employed to carry the Persian war to a successful conclusion 
CP* 336) were drawn by Galerius from that area*. We must 
assume, in this connection, without, it is true, knowing about the 
participation of more than one single regiment of cavalry, 
designated twites, and of one further vexi/Iatio in the Egyptian 
campaign 5 ,that independent cavalry took part in it. Kor, even 
before 293, the tactically independent cavalry of the legions was 
known as vexiiiatio (see above, p. 379)*. And in an inscription 
from Noricum of the year 31 i or 312, before Constantine had 
established his rule there, a praepositits eqtiitibus Dalmat'ts comi¬ 
tate nsibus appears 7 . Thus it is obvious that the separation of 
cavalry and infantry, which was to be the distinguishing mark of 
the late Roman army, was further advanced by Diocletian, and 
that, in this connection, at least a certain number of cavalry 
regiments, if not all already, were distinguished by the name of 
camimznuu But as the Praetorians were no longer available as a 
reserve for use in emergencies (see above, p. 3 ® 9 )a Diocletian 
needed a substitute for them. It has been conjectured that he 
retained a certain number of the detachments from the legions as 
permanent formations for special service, evidence for this being 
found in the presence in garrisons at Aquileia of a detachment 
of the XI Claudia 8 , from which the later legion of comitatenses, 
the undedmaniy may have sprung. In any event, however, the 
establishment of a corps d'iute, composed of veteran legionaries 
called itinriariF, marks a fully-authenticated step in the direction 
of separating off a mobile reserve. One of these legionaries is 

1 Parker, J.R.S. mn, 1933, pp. 17 5 '??* 

2 Ritterling, op. at. col. 1365.^. 

* P. Oxy. 1, 43; cf. Ritterling, op. dt. col. 1359 sq. 

* Ensslui, P-W. s.v. Maximlanus (a) Galerius, col 2522. 

* P. Oay. 1,43, col. n, 14 sq<f.i col i, 15. 

« ChI. Just. ™, 64. 9 *. 55, 3- 

7 Dessau 664. 

* Dessau 2045, 2782. 


a Parker, op, at. p. 272. 
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called iectus in sacra comit(atu) fancier ins 1 . In this case, the 
conclusion is permissible, that at least this troop of infantry 
should be considered camimemes. And when the Caesar Julian 
extols Maxim ian Herculius, Constantius I and Constantine as 
the creators of the army stationed in Gallia, which he commanded*, 
we may assume here too independent new formations, which 
later appear under the name of auxilia palatine. So much is 
certain, that the comitatenses were not first created, as a mobile 
fighting army, by Constantine 3 , however much he may afterwards 
have done towards developing the organization which Diocletian 
had initiated. 

IV. THE REFORM OF TAXATION 
AND THE REGULATION OF THE COINAGE 

The carrying-on of wars and the increase in the size of the 
army, as well as the increase in the administrative apparatus, with the 
heightened expenditure of the court, and finally the cost of the new 
buildings put a very heavy burden on the finances. For, besides 
fortresses and other military buildings (see p. 397), Diocletian 
himself, and, in imitation of him or at his suggestion, his co¬ 
regents also, did much building, so that an unfriendly critic 
could even speak of Diocletian's * building mania 4 .’ The palace 
near Salonae, the home of the Emperor’s old age, in which the 
Old Town of Spalato fitted comfortably, and the vast ruins of 
the Baths of Diocletian in Rome, still to-day perpetuate the 
splendid ideas of their builder and at the same time give per¬ 
manent expression to the effort, in taxes and labour-services, 
which his government demanded from the subjects for their 
erection. AH this, which provoked Lactantius^ to the criticism, 
that the number of beneficiaries had begun to grow greater than 
the number of tax-payers, demanded, in view of the precarious 
state of the finances, a reform of the system of taxation. Because 
of the terrible debasement of the coinage, the receipts from 
taxation could not cover the needs of the State, even when what 
had formally been regarded as the norm was no longer strictly 
observed 6 . As a result, special levies in kind, destined to secure the 
support of the army, became even commoner, and were raised by 

1 Dessau 2781. 

8 Julian, Or. T, p. 34 c; Mommsen, G«, Schriften, n, p. 236, n. 3. 

5 Zosimus n, 34, 2. 

* Lactnntius, de msrt. peri. 7, 8 j see p. 567. B Ih, 7, 3, 

a C£ G. Mickwitz, Grid md iV'irtschuft im ronuichtn Reich dei 4 Jtihr- 
himderti n. Chr. p. 177 sq. with pp. 59 tqq. against Seeck, op. eh. n a , p. 226 sq. 
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special order (indktiof of the emperor from the provinces forming 
the area on the line of march. For these special levies, me 
designation axxonac was already established-. The reform of Dio¬ 
cletian converted this extraordinary levy into a regular official tax. 
Its yield, the annuita, formed for the future the chief foundation 
for the State economy. The tax was a payment made in kind, 
levied, as far as was possible, evenly over the whole Empire, and 
directly connected with the produce of agriculture. Town-dwellers 
who had no landed property were thus exempted from it. Italy 
was so far included in it, that the northern districts had to provide 
the annona, and were thus known as the annonariit, The 

rest of Italy, the regia suburbicarui, had, on the other hand, to 
undertake the provisioning of Rome with cattle, wine, wood and 
lime. For the carrying-out of the new tax-regulations, it was 
necessary to establish, by means of a State-conducted census, the 
number of the units, for purposes of taxation, which had to pay 
the arwona . Every five years verifications took place, which were 
later consolidated in to a cycle of fifteen years, and this was, m 
its turn, also called indictio , A unit for the purposes of taxation 
was an area of cultivable land (tugum) which could be worked by 
one man (caput) and which would provide him with the means 
of existence. The unit was thus both the land and the labour on 
it, in which connection a female worker counted as half a caput. 
The numbers of iuga and capita had therefore to correspond with 
one another. According to this method of assessment, the tax 
could also be designated iugatio or capita tin. I he extent of the 
iugu fti was deter mined by its productivity and the type of cultivation 
it underwent. Thus, in Syria, the unit consisted, according to the 
quality of the land, of 20 , 40 or 60 acres of plough-land, or of 
- acres of vineyard, or of 22§ or, in mountainous districts, 450 
olive-trees*, tin the other hand, in Africa the unit remained 
fixed on the arrangement, which had existed up till now, of the 
te nutria of 200 acres, whose basis was the obligation to make 
payment in kind for the victualling of Rome. Besides this, there 
was also the cafitatio kumana and, further, the capitath animaliunr, 
in this way the poll-tax and animal-tax of the period previous 
to Diocletian were included in his new system* A recently- 
discovered papyrus has furnished us with a copy of the edict, dated 
16 March 297, of the Prefect of Egypt, which brought the new 

1 Cod. Juit. X, 16, 3. 1 J*- 16, 2; cf. Dessau 1330. 

s Bnms-Sachfm, Syristh-romischts Riihlibuch, 1880, § 121. 

* Sec Stein, op. tit. p, 109 iq. for the right interpretation; cf. id. Gnomon 
vi , 1930, p. 4^9* *■ 
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tax-regulations into force for that country 1 . With the words; 
‘therefore I have publicly set forth the quota of each oroura 2 
with respect to the quality of the soil, and the quota of each head 
of the peasants/ the iugatio and the capimio hum a ft a are intro¬ 
duced at the same time. 

Commissioners for valuation ('ce ft si tores ) carried out the 
assessment. The State had the greatest possible interest in the^ 
main tenance of the units that had once been established. Ihus, if 
fields were abandoned by their cultivators, the government took 
steps to grant them to others (adiccrio) t who would then be 
responsible for the taxes. Once the census had been completed 
it was only in exceptional cases possible to secure the sending 
by the emperor of inspectores or peraequ a tores for the purpose of 
a revision; for indeed, in such cases, a reduction of the number 
of tax-units might have to be faced. The amount of the tax 
demanded from the unit was, it is true, by no means always_ the 
same. Every' year, by the imperial ittdictio, the total needs of the 
State were publicly announced; then the Praetorian Prefect’s 
office, which even now continued to have the administration of the 
unnotta and remained, for the future, the most influential financial 
authority, apportioned it among the provinces, where it was the 
duty of the governors to take the necessary' steps for the collection. 
If, for whatever reason, the sum estimated by the iudktio proved 
not to be sufficient, an additional assessment, the mperindictio , 
was imposed 3 . 

The collection of the taxes had to be carried out by the governor’s 
subordinates, under his supervision, and, in particular, by the 
members of the councils of the municipalities, as an obligatory 
duty (tit u ft us). From among the latter the collectors {stt seep tons) 
and the recoverers of arrears (exatfores) were appointed. Those 
responsible for the collection had to make good any deficits 
resulting from uncollectahle taxes, and in the event of their 
inability to pay, the liability falls upon the whole body of coun¬ 
cillors that had appointed them. It is not surprising that the 
State, in face of the anxiety to escape such burdens, now first 
fully and completely developed the hereditary fixation of indi¬ 
viduals in a class. In just the same way, the tax-regulations must 
have had as a result a growth of hereditary obligations and 
the binding to the soil, first and at once, of the cotom , the 

1 P. Cair. Iuv, no. 57074 ed. A. F,. R. Beak, Ftirly Byzantint Papyri 
no. 1; tit. de Pafyrol. 11, 1933, pp. 1 177. 

* This mav be an attempt to translate iugum. 

a EnssLin, P,W. r.v. Super!ndictio, col. 933. 
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tenants 1 (in this case, perhaps, in connection with the effect of a 
system of tenure based on a fixed percentage of produce), and also 
of the small independent peasantry 2 . The landowner paid the tax 
for that part of his property the cultivation of which he managed 
himself; the colottt were responsible directly to the collecting 
authority for their share. Moreover, at first the a/tnatia had to 
be paid by all agricultural land, even by the imperial domains. 
It was reserved for later arrangement to break through the 
original intention to equalize the burdens of taxation, by means 
of privileged exemption. In the edict already cited, the reason 
for the new regulations is given as the desire to put an end to the 
former arbitrariness and inequality, with their disastrous results, 
and ‘to give a saving norm to which the taxes shall conform.’ 
And Aurelius Victor* thought, at its first application, that the 
reform was quite tolerable. Only Lactantius, whose hostility 
to Diocletian is plain to see*, asserts that the heavy burdens of 
the indtetiones had immediately broken down the strength of the 
cokni and, at the same time, caused a flight from the land, lhe 
attempt of Galertus to impose the tap it a Ho and indeed the capi- 
fdiio hum ana on the [topulations of the towns also, and even on 
Rome 5 , which was in part the cause of the elevation of Maxentius 
to the throne, seems, after all, to have been confined to his own 
half of the Empire'*. 

The fact that there was, in the re-organization of the ad¬ 
ministration of the State finances, a recognition of a fully-developed 
system of natural economy, has given rise to the opinion that, 
as a result of the disorganization of the coinage, a general retro¬ 
gression to a natural economy set in. But an examination of the 
papyri has proved for Egypt that in contracts concerning future 
payments and also in those concerning leases of land, letting of 
houses, loans and service, the system of natural economy, during 
the inflation period, made only small headway, and even then 
only in cases where payments in kind were already usual. There 
are, too, enough examples of conditions in the rest of the 
Empire to prove that private transactions were in no way 
predominantly based on a natural economy; on the contrary, 

1 Cod. Thtod. v, 17, 1 uf A.p. 332 already assumes the compulsory attach¬ 
ment to the soil of die ctlmL 

* Mickwitz, op, tit. pp. 179 tqq.\ Stein, op. tit. p. 22, n. 2. 

* Cats, xxxix, 32. 

1 Lactantius, it mart. pers. 7, 3; cf- Lydus, dt magittr, 1, 4, p. 11,11 sq. 
Wuensch. 1 Lactantius, dt mart. pers. 26, 2. 

* Cf. Cad. Thtid, mi, 10, 2 with Secck, Registers, p, 52, ] 7 sqq. 
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money was still the chief medium of exchange 1 . But why 
then had the emperor given preference to a tax founded on 
payments in kind? Payments in kind were a direct guarantee 
of the supplies for the army and thus served to ensure the security 
both of the Empire and of the throne. And, in addition, it may 
well have been the case that those who were in receipt of salaries ana 
wages, that is to say the influential members of the bureaucracy, 
with memories of unpleasant experiences during the period of 
inflation, saw in the fixing of their incomes in kind an assurance 
of their future stability. If, having established the system, 
the State wished to cover its other needs completely, it had to 
insist more than ever upon the performance of the unpaid 
services of its subjects, but this is treated of elsewhere (see 
chap, vii). Thus, as regards the membership of the municipal 
councils, Diocletian’s rescripts show that an obligation to serve al¬ 
ready existed, and it may be assumed that by now it was no longer 
an easy task to find the necessary number of persons to undertake 
such duties; in consequence reasons for being exempted from 
undertaking them, which had formerly been in force, such as 
illness, illiteracy and infamia (loss of honour), were not regarded 
now as valid; similarly the previous consent of the father was no 
longer necessary for the nomination of a son who was still subject 
to parental authority 2 , 

Diocletian’s re form of the coinage proves that he did not 
intend to change the existing economic system, and it was much 
rather directed to making ends meet and to creating an easier 
circulation of money, with the security necessary for this. In the 
first place, his minting of coins was a continuation of the methods 
of previous reigns, although in the case of gold coins the standard 
used at the beginning, of 70 aurei to the pound, was soon set at 
60 (see p. 330). After the naming of the Caesars, a reform of the 
coinage was planned and, even before 295/6, was so far carried 
into effect, that in Alexandria the new imperial coinage was 
already being minted, although the old provincial coins were not 
yet wholly given up 3 . Soon after this, the last relics of a local 
system were cleared away. The difficulty of changing money was 
to be disposed of by this means. All mints, of which the number 
was increased,struck, under a strict imperial control. Empire coins 
of uniform types. The separate mints distinguished their coins 
with the abbreviations of the names of the towns in which they 
were situated, together with special marks for the ojfirinae and 

1 Mickwitz, op. tit. pp. 115 sqg. " Cod. Just, X, 32, +-*13. 

3 j. Vogt, Die Jtexandriniuhen Miinzen, 1, pp. 225 sq<j. 
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the issues. The distribution of mints, which was by no means 
uniform over all the diotceses (Spain, for instance, had none at all), 
seems to have been determined by a consideration of the local 
needs of trade and necessity oi assuring the supplies tor the army. 
The reform 1 further raised the standard of the aureus to 60 to the 
pound, and also introduced a silver coin, of which 96 went to 
the pound and which thus resembled the denarius of Nero, but 
which was not given this name and was probably simply called 
the argenieus. In order to provide small change, Diocletian 
continued the minting of billon, of an alloy of copper with a 
very r small addition of silver, and, to be precise, in three denomina¬ 
tions: one, weighing about 150 grains (9.72 grammes), with the 
laurel-wreathed head of the emperor and the type k Genius Populi 
Romani,' usually known as the folia ; a middling-sized one, 
weighing about 6c grains (3.89 gr.), with the head crowned 
with rays (radiats ); and a small one, weighing about 20 grains 
(1.3 gr.), again with the laurel-wreath. The second denomination 
was about the size and weight of the xx.i coins of Aurelian, 
which had passed as the equivalent of two sestertii of 10 libeltae 
each (see p. 307). Diocletian also, in his turn, built on the 
foundation of the sestertius, although he identified the tenth 
part of it, the libella, with the denarius communis, of which no 
more than 50,000 might be paid for the gold pound (p, 269), 
whereas 40 were reckoned to the argenteus, 20 to the follis , which 
also had the mark xx.i, and 5 to the middling-sized piece. Thus 
the coin of Aurelian, which corresponded to the last of these, 
was devalued to one quarter. In this connection, we must assume 
that there was a valuation of the different coins of the separate 
denominations in relation to one another and the denarii com¬ 
munes , so that we get at least an approximation to the already- 
mentioned highest price of gold, reached in the maximum 
standard of Diocletian, namely: 60 auret,= 1200 argen /€(,=!400 
folles,= 9600 radUiti, = 24000 of the small coins,=48000 denarii 
(see above, pp. 269, 338)*. 

It is possible that the revaluation of the billon coins, because 
of their nominal value being estimated too high in relation to 
their real, was the cause of a further disturbance of the markets 
(p. 338), which made itself especially strongly felt where troops 
passed on the march. The protection of the soldiery against an 


1 Cf. H. Mattingly, Roman Coins , pp. 217 taq. 

1 See Miekwira. ep. tit. p. 70, n. 138, who admits this as a possibility, but 
also proposes other conclusions, rating the fsljis at 5 denarii, the radiate coin 
at a, leaving the smallest unit quite out of account. 
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artificial raising of prices is the reason given, in the preamble, for 
the publication of the Edict on Trices of the year 301 1 , together 
with the general intention to prevent a real rise in prices also. 
For food-stufFs and for the most varied kinds of merchandise, 
maximum prices are given in denarii. The price of bread-corn and 
luxury goods, the daily wages of artisans, as well as the authorized 
fees for the services of an advocate, all found a place here, and 
the whole offers to the economic historian an opportunity of deep 
insight into the commodities and the possibilities of employment 
in those days, and also, because of the fixing of the maximum 
price for gold, the possibility of obtaining an idea of relative values. 
We may say with confidence that this edict is by far the most 
consistent attempt to regulate prices and wages of which we 
know 2 and that it was therefore designed for the whole Empire 3 . 
As all the surviving fragments of the inscription have been found 
in the East, it may be inferred that Diocletian was concerned 
that its provisions should continue to be known, whereas, in the 
West, the customary form of announcement was considered 
sufficient. But in spite of threats and the imposition of the most 
rigorous sentences, the authority of the State found its match 
in the opposition of traders and merchants; and the Edict had 
to be revoked 4 . 

V. CONSERVATIVE TENDENCIES 
IN DIOCLETIAN’S GOVERNMENT 

In spite of the many connections with earlier tendencies, we 
have, in general, had to deal with innovations in the administration 
oi the Empire, in the reform of taxation and in the regulation of 
the coinage. But on the other hand, in one thing Diode dan 
followed wholly in the steps of his Illyrian and Pannonian 
predecessors and compatriots, namely, in his attempt to maintain 
and invigorate the idea of Rome. It would be wrong to believe 
that in this he was inspired by memories of the historical glories 
of Ancient Rome or that he was moved by a romantic passion for 
the past. He lacked almost all the qualities of a romantic. But 

1 Ed. Mommsen-BlQmner (Berlin, 1893}: for the fragments found later 
cf. Besnicr, op. at. p. 313, n. 223. Cf. Lactantius, it mart. pert. - 6; 
Aurelius Victor, Cues, xxxlx, 45; Consul. Constant!nop. in Mon. Germ, 
duct. Ant, ix, p, 230$ Muhina xu, p. 307, 3 sqq. (Bonn). 

s Stade, op, dt. p. 64. s u, 24 (p. 9, Mommscn-BI Q inner), 

1 Lactantius, de mart. pers. 7, 7. On the attempt of Stacie (op. nit, pp. 
62 sqq.) to prove that effect could be given to the Edict cf. Stem, op. sit. 
p. 113, n. 1 and Mickwitz, op. cit. pp. 70 sqq. 
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he had, in the long years of his service and in the course of his 
many journeys to and fro across the Empire, become imbued with 
the idea that the emperors, their army and their civil service, and 
so, also, the subjects were, or at least should be, Roman. True, 
it was a Roman-ness of his own day, with an Ulyrian-Pannonian 
stamp 1 , that had revealed itself to him, but one which none 
the less, conscious of the continuing influence of a great past 
and united by a momentous task to be performed in the present, 
displayed a vigorous self-confidence that could face the future 
without dismay. The various elements in the population of the 
Empire, often so markedly different from one another, were to 
be welded together into a unity by this idea of Rome, of which 
the emperors were reckoned the most impressive exponents, and 
which should find its expression in law and religion. As a result 
of such principles, the government of Diocletian, in spite of all 
its innovations, took on a markedly conservative aspect 3 . 

Besides the attempt to create for Roman law a larger sphere of 
influence, we encounter, in the many rescripts of Diocletian, 
again and again the endeavour to check the further infiltration of 
non-Roman, and especially of Greek, legal concepts into the law 
of the Empire. But even he was not able wholly to prevent this 
process, Moreover, the number of cases for which the imperial 
decision was invoked, shows, if not a lack of legal knowledge in 
the judges of the courts of lower instance, at all events at least 
a strong mistrust of their judgments in the parties seeking justice. 
On the other hand the members of the imperial c&nsistorium , who 
must be regarded as the authors of the imperial rescripts ‘the 
character of which is often reminiscent of classical jurisprudence,' 
are praised by a distinguished jurist for their knowledge, which 
was as dear as it was comprehensive 3 , Possibly we may per¬ 
haps see in this holding fast to the old a proof of a lack of 
originality, if it were not for the existence of certain innovations 
in private law, which the Emperor allowed as being in the spirit 
of the old, truly Roman law. His insistence, also, upon Latin as 
the official language, which was in itself promoted by the increase 
in numbers of the civil service, and also upon the spreading of a 
knowledge of Latin in general, points in the same direction 4 , 
although, it is true, this belated attempt at roman ization did not 
have any great success outside the circles interested in the civil 

1 Alfbldi, FiatfuHthiwanzig Jehrt ramisch-gtrman. Kammuiian, pp, 1 1 iff, 

- VJ Stide, op cit. pp. 66 

s I„ Mitteis, Reichsrtcht und P'.olisreckt , p. 199. 

* Cf. Stalls:, op. cit, p. 67 s 9‘ 
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service as a career or outside the offices themselves, and even here 
such success was not lasting. 

Diocletian's religious policy was also conservative. Care for 
religion was one of the duties of the emperor. But, over and 
above this, he was concerned to win the protection of the gods by 
a revival of Roman piety and morals. If, in dedications, we 
encounter the old formulas, and if the Jovius laid great emphasis 
on the worship of Juppiter Optimus Maximus, we must not 
forget, in this connection, that we may indeed observe the form, but 
cannot be sure of the content. In all probability, Diocletian recog¬ 
nized in Juppiter, as Aurelian in Sol Lnvictus, only a manifestation 
of theone highest, supreme godhead, so that, hercalso, it is apparent 
that old ideas have changed. But, in spite of changed conceptions^ 
and of the greatest possible freedom in permitted modes of 
adoration, the intention remained fixed, to make plain in the State 
religion the unity of men of the same way of thinking and to 
release the forces, which tended to work in parallel directions, in 
the interests of the Roman world and its imperial master 1 * . Ever 
since Decius, in view of the aggressive power of the Sassanian 
Persia, which was strengthened by its State religion, had tried 
to carry out a consolidation of forces on the same lines 3 , the idea 
remained operative. It is true that Diocletian practised toleration 
for a long time, perhaps in conformity with the same train of 
thought to which he gave expression in his Edict on Prices, where 
he justified his forbearance on the ground that be cherished the 
hope that men would better themselves without compulsion 3 . 
But, in the long run, he could not avoid the cogent necessity of 
settling, once for all, this problem also among those which the 
emperor had to face. The execution of this very important section 
of his religious policy against the Christians is treated elsewhere 4 , 
Hence more or less clearly, we see the ultimate aim of the auto¬ 
cratic emperors: the will to make a single ruler, a single law and 
a single religion the firm bonds of imperial unity. 

In conclusion, we may say that, however much may have been 
earlier achieved in most directions, Diocletian was the first to 
gather together into a completed whole the various experiments and 

1 M. Vogelstein, Kaittridtt-Remide*, pp. 50 rjy., on which cf, Ensslin, 

Ztituhr. d. Sav.-Stiffung, run, Kanon. Abt. xxi, 1932. p. 402 S%- 

3 Cf, E, Meyer, Bldte und Sudergsng des Htlitnismta in Alien, p. 791 
Ensslih, N.J.f. JVisi. IV, 1928, p. 403s Kornemann, Die raminhe Keirenuit, 
p. T44. a 1, 12 

* See above, p. 338.^., and, for a somewhat different interpretation, 
below, pp. 662 stftj. 
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expedients of his predecessors, and that he thus created the firm 
foundation for a new imperial system on which Constantine, in^ 
particular, was destined to build. But, none the less, in spite of 
changes and developments in details, his successors could not 
deviate far from the main lines which he laid down. Thus it 
conies about that the institutions of the late-Roman, or if we 
prefer it, the carly-Byzantine, State show a certain rigidity, which 
was not so much the result of ingenious planning as the ex¬ 
pression of an unavoidable development. When the very existence 
of the Empire was at stake, autocratic absolutism became a neces¬ 
sity, while the external pressure, which hardly ever relaxed, and 
the internal demands, made by the maintenance of the adminis¬ 
trative machinery, led to a constant strain upon the resources 
of the Empire and even to their exhaustion. In this sense, 
Diocletian’s financial policy, and the reform of taxation which 
maintained that policy, were and remained the centre of his re¬ 
organization of the Empire, round which was built up all the 
inexorable fiscal system with all its consequences that in later 
times was the hall-mark of this State. But, in spite of all, Dio¬ 
cletian did not succeed in training the subject, who became more 
and more a mere carrier of State burdens, to take a personal 
interest in the political life around him. And so the State created 
by Diocletian resembled, not the new house that he intended to 
build, but rather an emergency shelter, which could indeed offer 
protection from the storm, but in which the lack of Hghr and 
warmth became more and more obvious. But, in spite of all, 
we can understand why it was that, after all the miseries of a 
period that was often anarchic, a writer of the fourth century 1 
could still call him ‘the man whom the State needed," 'vir rei 
publicae necessarius.’ 


1 S^H.A. Carter, iq. 
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CHAPTER XII 


TIIK DEV E LOPMEN1 OF PAGANISM 
IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

L INTRODUCTION 

T HE interactions of Greek, Macedonian, and Oriental ways 
and institutions and their consequences for religion have 
already been described (vol. vn, pp. I iqq.). There was give and 
take, but for a century and a half Hellenism predominated. 
Oriental, and above all Egyptian, cults reached Greece in con¬ 
siderable volume, but in hellenizcd forms, and they were incor¬ 
porated within the native framework of religious organization. We 
may call this the first wave of Oriental cults, in contrast with what 
we shall call the second wave (pp* 4^® Jyy.} - the wave which came 
to the I .atin-speaking world. The first wave lacks certain striking 
features of the second. Mithraism seems to have been absent, 
though indeed the Iranian rites from which it developed were 
practised here and there within Asia Minor; Zeus ot Doliche 
was not known outside his native Commagene; the tattrofalium 
must indeed have existed, but was probably no more than a bull- 
chase followed by a solemn sacrifice 1 ; the priests of the Egyptian 
deities as established in Greek cities were commonly annual 
functionaries, comparable with the priests of Zeus and Apollo, 
and not a professional clergy with a distinctive character. 

Oriental cults sometimes came to Greece as a result of political 
considerations, but in a far larger measure they were brought by 
soldiers, trading groups or individuals, and slaves: then they 
gained new adherents, not only among the unprivileged but also 
among citizens of distinction. We can suggest reasons why the 
ground thus gained was not lost. The traditional gods of the city- 
state might, like the city-state itself, appear old and weary. The 
novelty of the Oriental gods could be a virtue 2 , and they might 
well appear less parochial and more adapted to men's needs in the 
new world of dynasts, and in the still larger oikoumette and kosmos 
ruled by the decrees of Fate. They had also the prestige of the 

t Fora possible indication of the blood baptism in Phrygia of the eighth- 
seventh century B-C. cf. G. Swtc, Ath* .\Tilt. XUll, 1898, pp. 97 jyy. 

- Cf vol xi. p. 579 iq-i on the success of Alexander of Abonuteichos. 
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ancient East, and over and above this not only did their cult- 
dramas impress the eye and ear, but also their mythology echoed 
natural human emotions. Isis as wife and mother and widow, the 
mourning Attb, the young Adonis cut off in his prime—they 
need not avert their eyes, like Artemis, from the dying Hippolytus. 
The haif-Oriental gods were credited with a great readiness to help 
their worshippers. They were epefaei, 'ready to aid, 7 an epithet 
applied to them far more frequently than to the Olympians 1 . 

New religious forces came into play, and new religious forms 
were created. Nevertheless, the depth of the new development 
was not equal to its extension, Various reasons for this may occur 
to us, First, we have to reckon with the religious education which 
the average citizen underwent: as boy, as ephebe and as adult, he 
performed many functions in civic ritual, and they set their mark 
on him. Secondly, rulers rarely sought to make innovations in re¬ 
ligion. Thirdly, the political world in which a man lived was not, 
as later under Roman rule, a large entity with a widespread social 
stratification, but an aggregate of civic and regional units. You 
were not a subject ct a Seleucid or Ptolemaic empire; you were a 
citizen of Alexandria or Antioch, or a member of a Syrian poli- 
teumti) or a tribesman of the Trokondenoi, No centre sent forth 
impulses comparable with those to be exercised by Rome, 

A static equilibrium was thus attained, more Hellenic in the 
older Creek cities, less Hellenic in the new Greek cities of Asia 
Minor and Syria, still less and sometimes progressively less 
Hellenic in the towns of the Fayum and of the eastern frontier. 
The preservation of this equilibrium in the older Hellenic area 
was further ensured by a decline in the infiltration of new popu¬ 
lation demerits. Till the middle of the second century b.c, the 
older Greek cities had kept some significance in politics and in 
trade; then the change was rapid and complete, 

Rhodes was Impoverished by Rome, Corinth destroyed; Delos, 
which had received Egyptian cults early and Syrian cults later, was 
ruined by Mithridates. The population dropped and was still too 
large. After Sulla Greece was a land for tourists, students, and 
antiquarians, Athens a university city with a starving proletariate. 
The tramp of soldiers seldom echoed south of the Egnatian Way ; 
the Syrian trader would not come, for who could buy his wares? 
Foreign slaves could not be imported, save by the few who were 
very rich 3 . The three main avenues for new cults were dosed; in 

1 G. Wtmrefch, Ath . Mitt, XAxVxi, 1912. p.p, 1 

" Note, however. Dirt.* 1 o+a. where a slave founds a temple of Men 
Tyrnnnns at Suniiim. 
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so far as Oriental worships flourished in Greece (outside the 
Roman colonies) it must, with very few exceptions, have been as 
survivals of the first wave, A partial prosperity returned in the 
second century of our era (vol. xi, pp. 555 but tt redounded 
to the benefit of local spirit and local institutions. 

Rome was in a large measure isolated from Hellenistic evolution 
until the time when she came to play an important and soon a 
predominant part in this Graeco-Oriental world. It was all very 
sudden. Foreign merchants increased in numbers, as it were 
overnight; slaves came in masses from successful wars; soldiers 
spent long years in distant lands and returned to Italy with new 
beliefs and practices. The privileged position enjoyed everywhere 
by Roman citizens, and even by non-Roman Italians greatly en¬ 
couraged migration (vol. xi, p. 44*)» migrants were commonly 
exposed to new influences. Expansion and growth were in 
process or in prospect down Co the end of the second century of our 
era. There was no chance of a static equilibrium; even Augustus 
could not achieve this, when he used his great skill to remedy the 
disintegration which came from wars and civil strife, from the 
resulting new wealth and new poverty, and from the new ways and 
new scepticism which had entered with such sudden violence. 

The concentration of power at Rome caused her conquests to 
have domestic repercussions which had no analogy in Maccdon, 
and the process of change was accelerated by various factors in 
the framework of Roman life. 

Apart from domestic cult, Rome's worships were the care of 
the State, and those of importance were controlled by permanent 
boards composed of citizens of the highest rank. While local 
parish worships were administered by annual boards of magisiri 
consisting of freedmen and slaves, no one other than the whiles 
and a few T paid subordinates had any real function in the worship 
of the great gods of the State. Religia and pittas were in the air, 
but the Greek schooling of citizens, irrespective of wealth and 
standing, in civic religious tradition was absent. Secondly, the 
gods were more abstract. Thirdly, the lower orders were apt, when 
things were going ill in this world, to think that the community s 
relations with the other world must be incorrect, and that 
something must be done to restore the pax detrum. The governing 
class met the situation by consulting Apollo, whether at Delphi or 
more often through the Sibylline Rooks, and incorporating one 
foreign cult after another in the worships of the State. Such cults 
were'set under the care of the quindecimviri or commission for 
foreign worships, and, though fully incorporated in the Roman 
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schema retained the Greek rite. Thus hymns to the Mother of 
the gods were sung in Greek. The hellenization of a worship was 
cultural; the romanization of a cult was political 1 . 

These measures met the needs of the moment, but did not 
transcend the limitations of official cult, and the urban proletariate 
was swelled by foreign elements. Its native members had not the 
Senate’s contempt for unregularized alien worships, and Oriental 
cults soon had many adherents among the piths urban#. The ruling 
class felt otherwise, and interfered repeatedly, often ou the pre¬ 
text of a fear, genuine or pretended, of immorality arising out of 
secret rites, sometimes from a feeling that the solidarity of the 
State was menaced. 

II. OFFICIAL RELIGION 

In a review of the attitude to religion of the Empire, as an 
institution, the character of official policy, in its varying phases 
of change and conservatism, requires definition. It is, indeed, 
governed by the princeps , as pontijex maximus, as member of all 
the priestly colleges, and as responsible for public morals and 
well-being. We learn it in the main from temple-foundations, 
from coin-types, from dedications by the princeps or the Arval 
Brothers, and from the actions of the quindecimviri sacris fari- 
undh , The rule of Augustus and of the julio-Claudian dynasty 
continued and reinforced mes matorum as understood by the 
more serious spirits of the last generation of the Republic, but 
could not change existing trends except by adding the new 
religious sentiment towards the princeps. Cybcle was well estab¬ 
lished., before her cult was magnified by Claudius: the cult-drama 
of Osiris was perhaps introduced at Rome under Gaius 2 (vol. x, 
pp, 496, 499 sq.) and Egyptian cults were acceptable not only to 
the demi-monde of Rome and the men of Pompeii but also to 
farmers in Italy 3 . 

The advent to power of the Flavian dynasty marks a new 
epoch, for the new ruling class, recruited in a considerable measure 
from the Italian municipalities, was very different in composition 
from the Augustan nobilts and marked by a greater simplicity of 

1 This is illustrated by the measure of liberty allowed in the S.C. dt 
Baeehanalihm. Aurdian (p. 414) is an exception. 

‘ A room, possibly a chapel, with Isiac deco rations, has been found in 
his palace; see G, Itirao, Monument! delta pittura ... fee. 2, F. Turnout 
in Rev. kitt. rtl , cxiv, 1936, pp. 127 tqq. 

a Rustic calendars show this (vol x, p. 505 n. 2): A. L. Broughton {Class. 
Phil. xxxi. 1936. pp. 353 sqq-) argues that they come from North Italy. 
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living and a smaller degree of traditionalism. Sarapis was believed 
to have confirmed by miracle Vespasian's claim to the throne, 
and the precinct of Isis, which he shared, perhaps since the time 
of Gains, was placed upon coins. Domitian, although his personal 
devotion was to Minerva and Juppiter, reconstructed the temple 
in the Campus Martins after a fire and was a benefactor of the 
temple of Isis at Beneventum (voL xi, pp* 27, 33)* 

In the succeeding period, when the emperors were drawn from 
the Western provinces, Roman tradition was followed, and the 
rise to power of some Individuals from the Near East had no 
striking consequences 1 . Hadrian, whose rule marked an epoch 
in government and art, acted significantly when in building the 
temple of Venus and Roma he introduced the point of view 
of the provinces. His personal predilection was for classical 
Greek ideas- while his favourite Antinous was deified in Egyptian 
style as Osirantinous, Antinoupolis (vol, xi, p. 650 *?-) the 
art-type of Antinous (vol. aci, p* 791) were Greek. Nevertheless, 
this did not change religious policy in Rome, where Hadrian 
restored many temples, and his successor Antoninus Plus was 
honoured + ob lnsignem erga caerimonias publicas curam ac re- 
HgionemV At the end of this epoch Com modus shows the 
weakening of tradition, white the Historic Auguste^ for what it is 
worth, stresses his irresponsibility and cruelty* and not his piety* 
when mentioning his interest in Mithraic and other Oriental rites, 
and the most notable feature of his coins is an obsession with 
Hercules^ Nevertheless the coins do show novel concessions to 
alien religions. 

The Scveraii dynasty brought more drastic changes than had 
the Flavian. Its members had policies, and, like Augustus, 
appreciated the support which writers could give* Temples were 
built In Rome to new gods — the African Bacchus and Hercules 
(who figure prominently on the coins commemorating the Secular 
Games of 204- see p. 2i), Sarapis (on the Quirinal) and Dea Suria; 
the temple to the Carthaginian Caeiestis, attested in 259*, may 
well be due to Septimius Sevems. Caracalla, who built the temple 
on the Quirinal, was known as 'lover of Sarapis, 1 Nevertheless, 
Roman feeling was not dead, and Elagabalus went too far when 

1 The appearance of helig. avo* on a com of Marcus Aurelius with a 
representation of Hermes, sometimes sn a temple in Egyptian style (vol. xi* 
pp. 35 7j 365 ^ Volume of Plates v, ijo p A) is probably due to a supposed 
miraculous incident in the Marcomaniisc War. 

1 Dessau 341 + 

* Volume of Plates v, 130,^0* M. Rostovtsuff-H. Mattingly, J.R.S. 

19 * 3 - PR 9 1 S N- 4 Dessau ++j8. 
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he glorified the fetich of Emesa and sought to mate it to Vesta and 
to make it the chief deity of the Roman world. He seems to have 
provoked even the champions of other non-Roman cults 1 . 

The Illyrian emperors stood for Rome: a peculiar devotion to 
Vesta in Roman dedications of their time 2 is one index of the 
reaction, and the Decian libelli (pp. 102, 521), which for the first 
time defined pagan loyalty, constitute another. Economic strin¬ 
gency curtailed expenditurcs on traditional worship, but this was 
not peculiar to such worship: throughout the Empire, dedications^ 
are very rare from the middle of the third century till the time ot 
Diocletian 3 . 

Nevertheless, this period is marked by one innovation of the 
greatest importance—Rome had a Republican cult of Sol, but it 
had faded, and the importance of Sol in the C ity is due to Aurelian, 
who on his return from Syria built the great temple of Sol Invictus, 
introduced the celebration of his birthday (naUtlis Isviai) on 
December 25, and established the college of pontifites Solis , 
Liberal as Aurelian was to other cults in the City, he thus in¬ 
corporated in Roman constitutional form emotions and ideas which 
ha d been constantly gaining in strength (see below, p. 417^.). 
It was a creative act, like the Ptolemaic creation of the cult of 
Sarapis: it made what was potentially a ' cosmopolitan religion 4 ,’ 
and it gave a new concentration and emphasis to official piety. 
Thereafter Sol was very prominent. 

Diocletian's main policy was Roman (see above, p. 407). While 
the Jovii and Herculii restored a temple at Camuntum, probably in 
307, d(eo) s(olt) i(nvicto) m(ithrae) favtori imperii svi 5 , Dio¬ 
cletian and Maxi mi an made a dedication at Aquileia deo soli 5 and 
Diocletian built an iseum and a Sarapeum in Rome T ; nevertheless 
the very titles Jovii and Herculii tor the rulers, Jo via and Herculia 
for legions, show the Roman emphasis of dynastic policy. Of 
course paganism as a whole was strengthened and deliberately 
given shape (as above all by Maximinus Dai a): the revival of private 
dedications 8 may be ascribed partly to this, and partly (since it 
starts before the persecution) to improved economic conditions. 

1 F. Cumcmt, Rev. mitr. ptibL Beig. xl, 1897, pp. 89 tqq. 

a A. D. Nock, Huro, Theef. Rev. xxra, 1930, pp, 251 sqq. 

* J. Geffckcn, Der Autgang del grieehisch-romisehen tleiden turns t pp. 
20 jm. 

1 G. La Piatia, Harv. Thee I. Rev. xx, 1927, p. 321. * Dessau 659. 

6 C.l.L. v, 803. For a temple erected at Cornum to the same deity by 
these emperors see F. Cuniont, G.R. Ac. Inter. 1914. pp, 147 sqq. 

7 K. Stacie, Der Pelitiier DixUtian, p. 107. 

6 GeSdcn, op, fit. p. 29 lq. 
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Let us now turn to the evidence of coins and medallions for 
alien cults 1 . They cannot tell us the whole of official policy: we 
must not forget that, apart from the issue which shows the sisters 
of Cains personified as Virtues, they give no sign of the eccentri¬ 
cities of that emperor- The Roman tempfe of Isis appears on coins 
of Vespasian, that of Sarapis and that of Cybele on those of 
Domitian. Attis is used by Hadrian, but only as a type for 
Phrygia: Isis and Sarapis are represented as welcoming Hadrian 
and Sabina, which is simply a record of their visit to Alexandria. 
Hadrian was interested in provinces and regions as entities, with 
their own traditions, as we see in his so-called 1 province" series 2 . 
Medallions of Hadrian, on the other hand, and of both Faustinas 3 
represent Isis, and medallions ot Hadrian and of his wile Sabina 
show Cybele. So do medallions of Antoninus, the two Faustinas, 
and Lucilla; and Cybele assumes special importancein connection 
with the apotheosis of the elder Faustina, who is herself shown as 
riding, like the goddess, in a chariot drawn by lions. On some 
issues of this period Attis is associated with Cybele. These facts 
assume importance in view of the contemporary rise of the 
taurvioEum (see below, p. 424 sq.). At the same time, w hile math 
devm salytari occurs on a eotvseeration-coin of Faustina 1 and 
matri macnae on coins of Faustina II and Ludlh, legends 
naming the deities represented are otherwise lacking. 

This fact adds significance to certain issues of Commodus. Not 
only is he, in 19a, represented as faced by Sarapis and Isis and 
again as clasping ha nek with them over an altar 4 , but, at about the 
same time, coins with a type of Cybele bear the legend matri dev(m) 
CONSERV+ avg,, and others showing Sarapis have seraftdi cgnserv. 
avc. These have no parallel under any earlier prixteps* Contrast 
them with the conventional ivppiter conservator ot 181 and 
182. Even other legends of the end of Commodus* prindpate, 
1. 0. m. sponsor, SEC. AVG. and iOVi defens* SAtVTis avc,, imply a 

1 The evidence (when not cited) will be foil [id in H Mattingly—JL A. 
Sydenham, Raman Imperial Coinage (M.—S.) (pending the appearance of iv f 
ii, Cohen 1 b used) \ IL Matting!y p Cams of the Roman Empire in the British 
Afuseum a t Fr + Gnecchi T / medtig/iom romam. The official character of the 
religious interest of coins is strikingly illustrated by the nearly complete 
absence of Sr Ivan us, who had no public worship in Rome: we nave only a 
coin of Trajan's, where he apparently represents ‘die great native deity of 
the woodlands of Illy ricum f (H B Mattingly* B.M-C. Rom, Emp . in, p. xclx) 
and medallions of Hadrian and Antoninus—*all uninscribed. 

2 J, M r C. Toynbee, The Hadriank School^ pp. 14 sqq w \ Volume of Plates, 

v t 3 One such type of the older Faustina is listed in 

M-—S* tlx* p. 189, as a coin, 4 Volume of Plates v, 130, p. 
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new directness of concentration upon his person. Previous rulers 
had their divine protectory but they would have shrunk from the 
explicit HF.R.C. cummodiano, which appears in i 9 °i aT1< f from the 
contemporary herc. coJa(m), which is the forerunner of similar 
types on which Sol is the Imperial comrade. Again, tovi 
E3ts v f{erantiss i m o ) in 186/7 (Sfi /9 Implies the official 

recognition of a popular tendency to astral thought; other evi¬ 
dence records that Com modus named a month Exsupe niton us . 

The coinage of Commudus, like his life, may seem to betray an 
eccentric megalomania comparable with thatoi Gaius, and yet he 
prefigures the future (vol, xr, p. 392). When we pass to the sturdy 
realism of Septimius Sever us, his coins show a strong consciousness 
of his African origin. While the type of Dea Caelestis on his coins 
in 203/4 and Caracal la’s in 203 to 2 to or thereabouts is associated 
with the legend hcdvloentia avgc. in garth, and may be rightly 
regarded as no more than a religious symbol for Carthage, the 
appearance of Bacchus and Hercules with dis avspicibvs is 
significant, for they are clearly the African equivalents of those 
familiar gods. Their representation on coins commemorating the 
Secular Games of 204 means that the gods of the prtneeps ranked 
as gods of the Empire. Again, Septimius Severus, like Clodius 
Albinus (also an African), set saecvlvm ervcifervm on coins, and, 
though he never used the native type once employed by Albinus, 
this is no doubt the African god, a special interest of Albinus’ 
home, Hadrumetum, Caracal 3 a has also a type of Amnion, widely 
worshipped in Africa, with the legend tovt victori : but, since the 
god had appeared on some small bronze coins struck by Marcus 
Aurelius at Caesarea in Cappadocia, the reason for his emergence 
here mav be not Caraealla’s interest in Africa but his interest in 
Alexander the Great: other indications show that the Macedonian 
conqueror was again dominating men’s imaginations (p. J5°)* 

Sol without a legend was a Republican coin-type occasionally 
revived during the earlier Principate: sometimes he has the legend 
orie ns and stands for the Eastern interests of a particular time, for 
instance Trajan's. On the coins of Septimius he appears, and 
between 202 and 210 has the striking legend pacator orris on 
issues of both Septimius and Caracalla: some of the latter’s, 
between 20r and 210, call him rector orris: one of Geta’s 
appears to show him as in a special relationship to Sol 2 . Such 

1 F- Cumont, Arch. /. RtBruntwiti, ix, 1906, pp. 323 im. 

5 A. Alfiildi, Tnsignien und Tredtt der riimischen K.aiscr v (in Rim. Mitt. 
l, 1935), pu 107 iq-> an article which sliould be consulted for this whole 
range of ideas. 
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ideas were not wholly new, but their numismatic formulation 
anticipates the attitudes of AureUan and of Constantine—the men 
with a mission and authority. I his Imperial self-consciousness* in 
stronger men, was a major fact of history, 

Cybele appears on Julia Domna's coins from 193-6 with 
matiu jjevm and matrj magnaj- and Julia while still living was 
represented as Cybele. Cybele comes again on Caracalla s coins 
of 213 (matrj devm), and thereafter nearly drops out of the 
repertory of Roman types into which influential empresses 1 2 had 
brought her. Isis is represented on coins of Julia Domna with the 
legend saecvli felicjtas and on Caracal la's coins of 215 > where 
she is shown welcoming him—a transparent allusion to his visit 
to Alexandria* Sarapis (without name) is frequent on Caracal la s 
probably contemporary issues* confirming the other evidence for 
his predilection* 

In spite of Julia Domna's connections with Emesa, nothing 
Syrian appears on the coinage till we come to Elagabalus*- 
Elagabalus not only shows the sacred stone of Emesa on coins and 
medallions 3 , but also uses the legends ikvictvs sacerdqs avc., 

SACERD. UEl SOLIS ELAGAB*, SANCT, DEO SOLI EJ-AGABAL., SOLI 

prqpvgnatori, svwmvs sacerdos avg* The literature has not 
exaggerated* In sharp contrast, Severus Alexander, while con¬ 
tinuing normal solar types, has otherwise a neutral coinage. The 
succeeding years offer us nothing tor our present purpose save 
the combination of a solar type with aeternitas avg.* aeternjtati 
avGp under Gordian III, with afterkitas avg, and altern. 
impefu under Philip; the (utinamed) appearance of Sara pis on 
coins of Gordian III and Gallienus, one of whose medallions 
is inscribed serapidi comitt avg,; issues of Claudius Gpthicus 
showing Sarapis, both alone and with Isis, and having in each 
case conser* avg, ■ issues of Claudius Gothicus showing Isis h aria 
with sal vs avc* (a legend coupled also with an Apollo type), and a 
Cabirus with deo cablrq* which has been thought to refer to the 
repulse of the Gothic attack on Fhessalonica, a seat of Cabiric cult. 

Under Aurelian the pre-eminence of Sol, as the fountain-head 

1 The next was Helena. 

2 The reverse type of venvs caelestis on a coin or Julia Domna 
(Maningly-Sydentoni* ep* aV. iv, i, p- 17 3) h4ion& to * ™ of Smcmias 
and was wrongly combined with die present obverse- 

3 One medallion has die inscription conservator avg^Stt. The sacred 
stone appears also on Alexandrian coins (J, G . Milne, Catafagui ofAltx&ndrutn 
taim m tht Ashmsltan Mustum t p* xaocviii), which Is the more significant* 
since we do not see in them later any indications of Aurelian s policy. 

17 
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of Imperial power, is strikingly illustrated by the coins and he is 
of course very often named. Sarapis, with the legend serapi (also 
5AKAFK sarapidi) COM1T1 ayg., makes an appearance under 
Postumus; thereafter, except for two types of Maxi min us Dai a, 
one with genio avgvsti and the Genius holding a hand of 
Sarapis, the other with soli invicto and the sun holding a hand of 
Sara pis 1 * , Sarapis is absent till the time of juiian, Ihe coinage of 
Diocletian and his associates is primarily interested in Juppiter, 
Hercules 3 , Mats and Sol, and their medallions show a notable 
narrowing of the range of gods represented. Thereafter few gods 
survive save Sol, the god of transition, whom Constantine would 
couple with a Greek cross 3 . 

That is what the coins tell us; we never see on them Attis by 
himself or named, and never Juppiter Dolichenus, Dea buna, 
Adonis, Mithras, Osiris, or any of the Syrian Baalim. So d we 
look at the names of the ships in the Roman navy, we find Isis 
Pharia twice, but no Dea Suria or other Oriental deities. 


III. THE EASTERN PROVINCES 

The various cultural areas of the G reek-speaking halt of the 
Empire were tenacious of tradition. During the Hellenistic age 
(see pp. 4091^.) Egyptian and Syrian cults had established them¬ 
selves in numerous cities outside their lands of origin. Isis and 
Sarapis became civic deities, not only at many points in Greece and 
the Greek islands and the old Greek fringe in Asia Minor, but also 
in as much of Phoenicia as the Ptolemies had controlled, their 
worship, and that of Cybele, in Crete date from this period 
(vol. xi, p. 664). So again SyrianandThracian cults reached Egypt. 
On the other hand, tn the Roman period there does not seem to 
have been much interchange in the Near East of cults Oriental in 
origin. Developed Mithraism is attested in Egypt 4 , Syria 5 , Asia 
Minor, and Greece, but not on any large scale. The first Mithraeum 
at Doura was due to archers from Palmyra, the second to Roman 

1 J. Maurice, Natusmatiqtu constant wienne, it, p. 566, m, pp, xxiii, 20, 
23 sf, etc 

1 Cf, Milne, op. cit. p. mix, for coins with Zeus and Heracles as almost 
the sole output of the Alexandrian mint in Diocletian's seventh year. 

» Maurice, op. at i, p. 247, cf. N. H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and 
the Christian Church , pp. 97 sqq- 

4 F. C union t. Ham. Tkeof. Rest, jcxvi, 1933, p. 158; E. Breccia, Mem. 
hut.franf. Cain, iXVH, 1934-7> PP- * 5 1 m- 

* F. Cuniotu, Syria, xiv, 1933, pp. 382 jrjy. 
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legionaries 1 ; in the same way, the sacred cave of Mithras on 
Andros was built by a veteran and three soldiers of the Praetorian 
Guard (a.d. 202— 9). Attis, for whom the native Greek generally felt 
a certain repugnance, has left few traces in Egypt and apparently 
none in Syria 2 . The taurobalium was not celebrated at Athens till 
the fourth century (see below, p. 4*5); a Taupoj3(dA.tov) is men¬ 
tioned as part of a celebration, apparently of the Traianeia, at 
Perga mum in a. u. 105, but we may doubt whether it included the 
bath of blood 3 . 

All this is in striking contrast with the vitality of local cults, 
more or less hellenized, and of Greek cults. Dionysus was 
worshipped widely in Asia Minor and Syria and, it seems, at many 
points in Egypt; in Syria he appears well into the hinterland, as in 
the Druse country; he merges with the Arab god Dusarcs, and the 
god of some antipathetic Arab tribe was identified with his old 
enemy Lycurgus. The actors' guild (the holy synod of the crafts¬ 
men of Dionysus) was everywhere, and may have counted for 
something in this; but it is far from being the whole story. The 
only religious epics written under the Empire w T ere concerned with 
the conquests of Dionysus, whose cult flourished strongly in the 
Western provinces also, and was closely linked to men’s hopes of 
immortality. Heracles was found wherever there were Greeks and 
was identified with nadve gods at Tarsus, in Phoenicia, in Egypt, 
in Parthia; he. Aphrodite and Nike are the only Greek religious 
types In the art of Doura, The goddess between the two riders 
(Helen and the Dioscuri, or an equivalent) is found all over the 
Near East, appearing even at Palmyra; she had local affinities in 
Anatolia. Artemis Ephesia was worshipped at places widely 
distributed over Asia Minor and Syria, as well as in Crete, 

In fact the static equilibrium described earlier (p. 410) was very 
generally maintained: local cults, whether purely Greek in origin 
or native with more or less Greek lacquer, were predominant, and 
the only universal phenomena were certain Greek worships, the 
cult of the emperor, Judaism, Christianity, and a moderate in¬ 
filtration of philosophy. But the Near East, though retentive of 
tradition, was not stationary; intellectually and artistically it was 
the creative half of the Empire. It accepted but little from the 


1 M. Rostovtzeff, Rom, Mitt, xlix, 1934, pp. j8o tqq 

2 On the orher hand, the art-type of Cybde appears in Alexandrian 
coinage and was copied in Syria; cf. H. Grail lot, Le culte de CyhlU, p. 388. 

3 I.G.R.R. iv, 499, The TctvpotfoXta recorded at Ilium, and probably 
of about the same date (J. L. Caskey, Am, youni, Arch. 2nd Ser. xxxix, 
1935, pp. 589 Jjy.) were dearly of the simples all-chase variety. 
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West; the emergence of the Capitoline culms in Egypt after the 
Edict of Caracalla 1 * , and the introduction in the fourth century ot 
the Roman celebration of January t £ , are of small moment when 
compared with what the East gave to the West, The religious 
developments which we shall study in the Western halt ot the 
Empire must in the main be creations of men in or from the Near 
East, which, like Christianity, acquired a following in new lands, 
where they were deliberately chosen techniques for dealing with 
the supernatural and not modifications of an inherited way or ure. 

Local spirit had its more active, outward-looking aspect, and its 
less active parochial aspect* 2 eus of Pananrara was the god of" a 
union of cities in Caria, worshipped in annual festival with a 
liberal distribution of food and drink, and in the records he is 
described as inviting all the world to his banquet 3 . The worship of 
Sarapis at Alexandria was marked by a zeal for propaganda which 
appears in accounts of the god’s miracles written down, not only 
to be preserved in archives but also to be recited to the faith tub 
Isis also had her literature, the so-called 1 Praises, a Hellenistic 
work extant in various copies 4 , and a litany or list of titles and 
places of worship, in which, as in Apuleius, she is represented as 
the object of the adoration of all men 5 . Alexandria was marked by 
contentious piety, in the formation of which anti-Jewish feeling 

probably played a part, , , , ,, , . 

On the other hand, if in Egypt we look beyond Alexandria to 
the countryside, we sec what may be called inertia. The country- 
dwellers of the humbler kind were not bothered by tatc, or 
intellectual curiosity, or the prestige of Isis throughout the world. 
They wanted safety in their limited horizon, and they hoped to 
get it by rite and charm- they wanted occasionally some refuge 

1 Cf. Wilcken-MittHS, Grund-zugt uni ChrestomathU der Papyruikrtide, 
ti,p- 116. 

1 Cf. M R Nilsson, Arch. f. Re/igionsiviss. xix, 1918, pp. 50 ryy; also 
vol. xi, p. 664 on Fomina Frimigenia in Crete. 

3 P. Roussel, Bait corr. hell, u, (927, p. 129. 

4 W, Peek, Dec hukymnus usn Jndrss smd verwemdte Texts fa new Copy, 
not earlier than 100 b.c. at Thessalonica has been published by S. Pefckides, 
* ,4^-o TreXfTfMt xai rijv twavia vfjv dpJJ'aruT fteerffakoiWT?. napdp- 
Ti Jfia rou BcvTtpov TQfiou T^f IttiotT\ fun>ixf\<t ^ireTJjptSo? ttjs 

uyoXi)?, 1933, published at Thessaloni-ca 1934, p. 4 sq.). 

s P. Oxy. xi, 1380, re-edited by G, Manteuffel, De apusculis Gratat 
jfegypti e papyri 1 estracis iapidibuiqlit cslitctii (Travaux de in Soaite its 
Sciences et des Letfres de Parssvit, Classe 1, xii, 1930), pp. 70 sqq. For four late 
Hellenistic hymns to Krmofirhi^ identified with Isa s a discovered at Mcuinet 
Midi, see A- Vqghano lit Pubb* dtHu R* Uwv* di Cairo* 1 9J 1 -*- 
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from their own littleness and they used magic for this, as also to 
secure the satisfaction of their loves and hates. Native Egyptian 
religion had always involved the assumption that there was an 
infallible procedure for getting what you wanted. So in the 
hinterland of Asia Minor and Syria men looked to the local gods 
for protection; that was sufficient; there was this difference from 
Egypt that the Semitic and Anatolian gods were more capricious, 
more to be feared, less completely to be controlled, and that the 
Semite was capable also of a strong sentiment of dependence on a 
hereditary god and of a passionate dogmatism best known in 
Judaism but occasionally approached at Palmyra, Christianity 
encountered this vigour and this inertia; the inertia lasted longer* 

The spirit of these manifestations was strong. Against it we 
must set other factors in religious life—the philosophical trend to 
henotheism, powerful in East and West alike, the name ot Zeus, 
the popular tendency to think of the gods as simply power, the 
importance of such figures as Nemesis and lyche, and the 
disposition, old in the East, to invest the gods with celestial 
attributes and functions. As being behind phenomena in general 
and the stars in particular, they could give escape from the iron 
bondage of Fate’s decrees. Fate and magic were part of a world 
picture which was nearly universal 1 . Furthermore* many gods 
were treated as solar. The philosophic theory which supported this 
has already been treated of (voh p, 646); further, in Asia Minor 
and the Near East as a whole* the Sun was widely regarded as the 
all-seeing god of justice, bringing light and avenging hidden deeds 
of darkness; in a hymn found at Susa, at latest of the first century 
h pC.* he is identified with Dionysus and is the universal lord 2 * 

This mood was not confined to the educated* but it did not 
overshadow localism* and learned pagan polemic against Chris¬ 
tianity, while allowing the unity of the divine nature, commonly 
stressed the inherent natural rights of national tradition* Such 
tradition increasingly asserted itself even against t lie old supremacy 

1 The power nf astrological ideas is shown in the dissemination of rhe 
planetary week* on which cf. F. Colson, The ff* eek. We see it spreading 
m the hrst century of our era, but in the third Cassius Dio (xxxvir, iB) 
thinks St in need of explanation. For Mithraism the week vvas finked to a 
doctrine of seven ages of the world (F, Cnmont, dtTAiit, des re/igtonr, 
era, 19311 pp. 29 to people in general it was not as important as might 

appear. . 

a F. Cumerit, Mbrtairts de la Miistcn archlihgique tn Terse, XX* 1 9 2 - > 
pp. Sq iqq. and M. E Nilsson, Jrch.f. Rtiigimswiss. xxx, 1933, p. 164, and 
cf. it. pp. 141 sq$. tor the thinking involved and for the importance of the 
solar calendar as making its diffusion possible 
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of Greek culture. The East took its revenge for the conquests of 
Alexander. We see the rise of Syriac, which had become a literary 
language by the addition of Greek words to the vocabulary of 
Aramaic, the similar emergence of Coptic from Demotic, the use 
of Neophrygian as a language for inscriptions, and the birth, or at 
least the cpigraphic self-expression, of that strange brotherhood 
known as the Xenoi Tekmoreioi 1 . Meanwhile Philo of Byblus, 
the writer of Corpus Hsrmetiacm xyi, and the gnostics whom 
Plotinus attacked 2 , professed to be in cultural rebellion against 
Hellas. We can hardly devise a formula to cover these various 
phenomena without becoming fanciful: but it remains true that a 
certain shift of balance had long been happening. From about 
200 B,c. the native was asserting himself against the .Hellene in 
Egypt; in the next century Rome’s cynical laissez-faire in breaking 
the Seleucids and ignoring the Euphrates allowed Parthia to 
become an apparent counterweight; and then with Mithridates 
(and perhaps again with Cleopatra) the East was horn as a cause 
if not as an entity^. In the third century the Ehupire found a rival 
in the Sassanian kingdom, militant in politics and in religion, 
Mani’s disciples carried his words westwards, but his face w r as set 
to the East. The end of all this was Islam. 

IV. THE WESTERN PROVINCES 

We may now consider the spread of Oriental cults in the Latin¬ 
speaking half of the Roman Empire. Rome was from of old a 
borrower in religion, as in art and letters (p. 571 /y.}, and the Roman 
West remained a borrower, for all its power of setting its own 
stamp on what it borrowed. Rome drew men by the opportunities 
which it presented; so did the Western provinces, with the new 
wealth and markets which they offered to traders. It is no accident 
that Mithraism was so strongly represented in the Danube region, 
which offered a rich field for exploitation; while the third Mith- 
racum at Poetovio was built by soldiers, the first and the second 
were built by slaves and freedmen in the tax-farming service 4 . The 
trader followed very close on the soldier's heels even in war, ready 
to buy slaves and other booty and to sell wine and oil. The 
introduction of cults by individuals and foreign groups was a 
different thing from the civic establishment of Egyptian and 
Syrian cults in the Hellenistic age, and from the quindeeimviral 

1 C£ W. Huge, 111 P. W T TekmoreioL a n f 9^ sec below , p. 617 . 

* Cf. E. Norden, Nitu JuhrMchjrr, xxxi t 1913* pp r 656 W. W, 
Tain, J.R.S, xxn, 193a, pp, 135 fff- 

1 M- A brain ic, Fuhrtr durch pp. and ijUsqq. 
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establishment of Cybele at Rome. There the community fixed the 
form in which a new worship should be celebrated. Here the 
worship came as it was, and could retain peculiar features. Another 
factor differentiating Roman from Greek culture was that in 
Roman practice a manumitted slave became a citizen of his town. 

Account may now be taken of certain specific worships. The 
worship of Cybele spread apace in Gaul; it made headway also in 
Africa, in the frontier provinces, in ports* and along the great 
roads, and gained many adherents among provincial and municipal 
dignitaries (including not a few of Gallic and Spanish descent): 
at the same time, it did not prove equally attractive to men in the 
army and in the Imperial service. 

Cybele’s acceptance at Rome makes her dissemination in a 
measure a part of the spread of Roman culture, and this is the 
only Oriental cult for which municipalities constructed temples 1 . 
At the same time, her worship at Rome was not confined to the 
official cult, but was conducted also by confraternities, and, though 
it was controlled, it was not imposed by authority but carried 
abroad by devotees. Further, it did not lose one alien feature— 
the galli or men who had castrated themselves and thereafter, 
often as wandering mendicants, practised penances and morti¬ 
fications. No Roman citizen had the legal right to enter their 
ranks, but the mood of devotion and submission was not confined 
to these eunuchs, and was fostered by the splendid ceremonies of 
March i $—1 7 j which corresponded to Holy Week and Easter. 
Fasting and sorrow and the dies Sanguinis turned Into the joy ot 
the Hilaria, which commemorated the re-animation of Attis. At 
the end the Great Mother passed with silent blessing through the 
flower-strewn streets to her Xtnwhc 2 . The drama of nature s death 
and life has nowhere found a more moving expression in ritual. 

The initiations which existed in this worship were private. On 
the other hand, the taurobolium and criobolium could be seen by all. 
The taurobolium was a ritual act originating in Asia Minor (p. 419) 
—bathing In the blood of a bull, winch, as the name indicates, must 
originally have been captured after a solemn chase. I he criabo/tum, 
which also had Hellenistic precedent at Perga mum 3 , involved the 

1 Tile nearest approach to an exception appears tc> be the restoration In 
A.n. 194 of a temple to Juppiter Dolichenus by die wrowf Aquensts {C.I.L* 
xm, -566- 1 ). Cybele’s official standing is further illustrated by the tact that 
tile guilds called dctidraphori , who carried in procession die tree which was in 
a sense Attis, acted also as fire-brigades (see above, p, 3*). 

e Cf. Volume of Plates v, i jS, a ,L __ 

3 O.GAS. 764, n. 36. (Some late inscriptions from mens Vaueanus 

speak of the rites as combined.) 
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use of a ram. In either rife the vires or testicles of the ani mal were 
preserved in £t vessel called a kernos* The use and significance of 
this bath are so far known to us only from the Western half of the 
Roman Empire. At first it may well have been a rite regarded as 
effective in itself, and not attached to a particular deity. The 
earliest certain known instance in the West, dated in a.d. 134 
and found at Puteoli, is associated with the Semitic Venus 
Caelestis 1 : here it is a private ceremony. In later years numerous 
commemorative altars dedicated to the great Idaean Mother of the 
gods and Attis describe the ceremony as having heen performed 
on behalf of the Empire or the Emperor or both ex uatkittathne 
arthtgaB and indicate that it was under the authority of the 
quindedmvir?. The special connotation of the act as done for the 
public well-being 3 was perhaps due to a specific act ot the 
quindecim’i'iri, romanizing the practice just as Cybele’s public 
ceremonies had been earlier adapted. There is no doubt of the 
official endorsement of the practice, for the legal provision is 
*qui in portu pro salute imperatotis sacrum fecit cx vaticinatione 
archigalli a tutelis excusatvir 4 .' Its frequent use may have been 
due to anxiety for the Empire and consequent religio. 

The taurobolium was celebrated also for the benefit of individuals, 
who thereby acquired the status of t&ure/bclitiiib\ the rite was some¬ 
times repeated after twenty years 9 , but in one of the latest texts, 
dating from the Julianic revival 7 , a recipient appears as ‘reborn 
for eternity’: vet an elaborate inscription 8 of the late period in 
which the rite was much used at Rome does in feet suggest that the 
muroholium and criafalium were even then thought of primarily as a 
‘thing done,’ as a drome non rather than a way of securing blessings 
for the individual. This is illustrated by the earlier phrase Uiuro- 
belium mqtvifi, and by the performance of touro folium or {aura- 
folium and erkholium by pairs or groups of people and even by a 
city or a province 10 . In any case, this rite, which became notably 

1 Dessau 4271 (form used Cotkitd}- Grailfot (op. tit , p. 159) is, 
however, probablv right in interpreting C-I.L. u, 179 (Olisipo, a.d, icR) 
as the record of a woman’s tuurohslium. 

! At Lyons it lasted more than a day: C.I.L. sun. 1753 s/j. 

3 Bur note the Pcrgamene piecedent (p. 423), 

* Frog, turn R.om. rotie. 148. 6 C.I-L. vi, 1675* 

Dessau 4153 ry, 7 Dessau 4152 (a.d. 376). 

B H. J. Rose, J.H.S. xlut, 1923, pp, 194 t^.; xlv, 1925, pp, T&0 sqq. 
The parallel which he notes to a Persian lirurgical formula may be due to 
some Iranian apocryphal writing: the present writer cannot bee, as many do, 
other Iranian influence in iht ike. 

4 Dessau 4118, 4! 38, 10 Grail tot. Op. cit. p. 165 /y. 
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popular In Gaul, reached Rome without leaving a trace in Greece 
proper: an Inscription at Athens, probably of the fourth century, 
speaks of the as having been celebrated ior the hrst 

time 1 . 

Taurobolic inscriptions show that Rome was thought of as 
the centre of the cult. One records the transference of the rite 
from Rome to Lyons ; others indicate that local authority belonged 
to the archigdllusi who in the romanszed cult need not be a eunuch 
or a Phrygian by race: he might be consulted by a neighbouring 
town which had no such dignitary, and had high standing as an 
inspired person. There were also priests (one or more) elected by 
the deturi&nesi we have a record of the quindecim viral permission 
to one at Cumae in 289 to wear his priestly insignia within the 
territory of the town 2 . Further, there were priestesses, sometimes 
called mimstme % and confraternities, the ca^nophori and dettdro- 
phori (see above, p. 423). 

Attis receives not a few other dedications, in some of which he 
is identified with Men, another god from Asia Minor, in the form 
Jttidi Memtyrann<P* Asia Minor gave also the war goddess Ma, 
identified with BeJlona, an old Roman goddess of whom we know 
little. Her cult is said to have been brought back by Sulla's 
soldiers. It was distinguished by the alien ministrations of her 
priests, called Janatici y who cut themselves with knives and worked 
themselves into frenzies, in which they prophesied- As a rule, 
apparently they attracted alms rather than devout attention, but 
we find at Mainz a cult-society devoted to the honour or the 
Goddess 4 . In general Cybele and Attis were the predominant 
divinities from Asia Minor, 

We have seen how Isis and Sarapis gradually won official 
sanction. From Flavian times onwards they were, in spite of 
occasional expressions of contempt, safely entrenched in the exotic 
dignity of their temples. These, like the other temples of the Near 
East itself* were elaborate complexes of buildings fitted for the 
permanent habitation of a professional clergy and the temporary 
lodging of devotees and initiates. They had a daily service, the 

1 LG. nt; 172* 

- Dessau 4131; A. D. Nock, C* Kwrjfflf, p. 285- I n G.LL. vi, 508 
(dated 319) members of the co I lege were present and made the traditut. 
Grail lot (ap. cit, p, 229) remarks that there is no evidence that the quit t- 
drcim&iri thus supervised any of the other cults introduced in accordance with 
the Sibylline bonks (They can have had no concern widi Oriental cults 
independently introduced at Rome.) 

a F, Cumont, ts p, 5^“ 

1 Cumont* op. dt r p r 224- 
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opening of die shrines and awakening and clothing of the statues; 
they had the ceremonial holding up of a vessel containing the 
sacred Nile water for adoration; they had congregational singing 
and acclamations; they had sacred dances and processions 1 , and 
the great public rite of Ploiaphesia or A a-vigiu m Indis^ intercessions 
for the Roman State and libation into the sea at the opening of the 
sailing season on March 5 (and we may recall that Isis and Sara pis 
had a special interest for sailors as their protectors); they had the 
mystery-drama of Osiris; they had, for the chosen few (and not 
necessarily in all temples), initiations. O ur evidence suggests that 
the priesthood did not possess the civic tone of the worships of the 
Egyptian gods established in Greece during the earlier part of the 
Hellenistic period, but that it was professional and probably 
copied from Alexandria and, whatever the racial origin of its 
members* valued Egyptian appearances. 

Inscriptions show that the dissemination of the cult was 
greatest in parts which had relations with Egypt or which had 
foreign and, in particular, military elements 2 : there is no evidence 
of a Western provincial city giving public homage: the known 
worshippers were men from Rome, officials, high or low, freed- 
men and slaves; unromanaed provincials are hardly found. 
Tacitus 3 , it is true, says that part of the Suebi, who dwelt beyond 
the range of Roman power, sacrificed to Isis, but this may be due 
to a misunderstanding of the ship + s symbol associated with their 
goddess. 

So much for the quantitative aspect of this cult. The qualitative 
aspect is even more remarkable. A peculiar degree of devotion is 
manifested towards Isis and Sarapis; liberality to the shrines 
(attested notably by the jewelry presented by a woman to Isis) 4 ; 
penitence (shown by sitting before the temple and telling of the 
divine punishment for sins, or by such acts of reparation as 
breaking the ice on the Tiber and crawling round the Campus 
Martius); strange acts of piety (getting Nile water from Meroe at 
the command of Isis); contemplation of the ineffable beauty of the 
sacred face of Isis; preservation of the garment of initiation for 
one s burial; meditation on the meaning of initiation. Devotion 
to Isis made men call themselves Isiaei* The service of Isis was a 

1 Cf. Volume of Plates v, 160* s, h. 

5 In Africa* Carthage and Lambaesis were the great centres (Cumont, 
op. at. p T *36). 

a Grrm, 9. C£ F. Heichrihrim in P.W. /.i 1 , Nehalermia. On the identi¬ 
fication of Isis with Nmeia e£ voL xi* p, 553 and v. Petrikovats in P W, 
*-v. Noreia, * Dessau 4422. 
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sacred war, entered with a sotdieris undertaking of allegiance. 
Isis predominated; Osiris, Arm bis* Homs were a divine setting 
for her achievements, and Gsirian mummification did not travel 
with the cult; Sarapis was important, as a god of miracles; and 
from Flavian times he was commonly identified with the Sun, 

One other borrowing from Egypt may be mentioned—the 
festival of the PeJusia on March 20, which was taken from the 
celebration at Pelustum, and included ritual bathing, like the 
Mai annuls* which was carried from Antioch to Ostia. 

The official acceptance of Syrian worships has been discussed 
earlier (see above, p s 417 if*). What of the in filtration of Syrian cults 
in a private way? The Syrian slave came early to the West; the 
Syrian trader followed. We have remarked earlier on the particular 
attachment of the Semite to his ancestral worships; the Tyrian 
group at Puteoli retained its cults and its devotion to them and 
to Tyre in 174L It is not surprising to find at Corduba an altar 
dedicated in the second century to Syrian deities by people of 
Syrian names 1 2 ; a record of a Salambo procession at Seville 3 * ; a 
temple to the hereditary god of the men of Gaza (apparently 
Mamas) at Gstia^; Juppiter Damascerius and Uusares worshipped 
at Puteoli; Zeus Kasiosat times m the West 5 ; a dedication at Rome 
to Hypsiste Astarte 6 ; successive temples to Syrian deities on 
the Janiculum, with an inscription perhaps rightly explained as 
referring to sacred communal meals 7 * ; a small area in Rome called 
Adonaea on a E bird-century plan; numerous dedications to Jup¬ 
piter DoJichenus, including the description of the members of a 
guild of his a rapes c&rissimi y chosen by him to serve him®, and 
the existence of a ttmterium of his at Bononia 9 . 

Dedications to the last-mentioned god are widespread and 
include many by soldiers; they may be regarded as in the main a 
result of the Flavian garrisoning of the Eastern frontier (voL xi, 
p. 140). Formal cults of the Syrian deities in the Western provinces 
are in fact mainly confined to military regions, and their worshippers, 

1 O.G.LS, 595; G. La Plana, Harv. Thcvl. Rru.xx, 1927* pp. 256 iqq. 

* F. Cumont, Sjria^ V, 1924, p. 342 if. 

3 1 L vuu 1927," pp. 330 m- 

1 C.LG- 5892^ Cumontp Religions p. 253, 

A. Salat, BuIL corr. hill, xlyi* 1922, pp. 187 $qq. 

6 -Vet. dagl't sc&vij 1935, pp. 91 sqq. 

7 See Cumont, C.R. Imcr. 1917, pp* 275 $qq+ 

3 Dessau 4316. 

0 Dessau 4313. For a recently discovered temple at Rome with important 
sculptures see A. M. Colini in Bail. C^mm. Jrrh* lxiii, 1935* pp. 145*??- 
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when not of the army, are for the most part Oriental in origin. Of 
course, the eunuch priests who begged for the Syrian goddess 
circulated widely, and men gave to them fearing the power of their 
curse, perhaps hoping for a blessing 1 ; but this did not establish 
cultus or religious habits, and this goddess does not seem often 
to have received from non-Syrians a devotion such as was paid 
willingly to Isis by non-Egyptians. Dacia has one inscription to 
Dea Suria, Germany none. An exception is the dedication to the 
Syrian goddess found by the Roman Wail in Britain, identifying 
her with Justice and speaking of the revelation by which the 
soldier responsible for the record had learned her might 3 ; but the 
wording makes it clear that Julia Domna’s prestige had opened 
the channel of grace. 

We pass to Mithraism. Mithras, the Persian god of light, 
appears as the object of a special cult at Gurob in the Favum in 
the third century F.c, (doubtless at some shrine maintained by a 
group of Persians who had remained in Egypt after the end of 
their rule); the nature of this worship is unknown. Plutarch tells 
how the pirates, against whom Pompey warred, celebrated certain 
secret sacrifices to Mithras on the Cilicjan mountains. The cult, 
as we know it, certainly took its rise in parts of Asia Minor where 
Iranian elements had remained strong in the population, as in 
Cappadocia. 

We learn something from allegorical explanations of Mithraism, 
as in Porphyry, and from Christian attacks on it, but our know¬ 
ledge is in the main derived from the material remains of the wor¬ 
ship; from the temples at Doura, at Rome, Ostia and other sites in 
Italy, in Britain, and along the Rhine and Danube frontiers. They 
are built in a shape intended to give the likeness of a cave, with a 
bas-relief on a pedestal in a niche at the end, benches for the 
worshippers to recline, sculptured and sometimes pictorial deco¬ 
rations, and a water-supply for purifications 3 . The iconography has 

local variations but is on the whole curiously constant. The bas-relief 

¥ 

shows Mithras slaying the bull, From which comes the life of the 
earth’s crops. The formal model Is the earlier type of Nike sacri¬ 
ficing a bull, but the scene has a cosmic significance and its place in 
the centre of the shrine emphasizes that Mithraism had a mythical 

1 CF the collection box for ‘lady AtargaEis/ F, Cumont, Jrftfws*, 
&5C. soevii (1930), pp. 41 P. Perdrizet, Syria t Xn f 1931, pp. 167 sqq.; 
Volume of Plates Y, 162, a, 

E F. Biiecbder, Cmm. LaL tpig. 25, Cf. G.LL, xm s 6671, for what 
seems to be a dedication to Julia Domna* under Caracalla* as G&elittis did. 

s See Plan I, 570. 
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cosmogony of its own and a content of ideas on which it was easy 
to graft further interpretation. On either side stand Cautes and 
Cautopates, attendant spirits of light, and the whole is framed in 
a series of panels giving the god T s Ftia\ his birth from the rock, 
his shooting at a rock and production of rai n, his chase and capture 
of the bull, his reception of the Sun-god’s homage, his sacred meal 
with the Sun-god 1 2 . 

These impressive candle-lit shrines witnessed ceremonies of 
initiation and ritual meals. Jerome describes seven grades of 
initiation, the believer becoming successively corax, nymph{t)u^, 
miles , letty Persa, keHudromus and pater. A statement in Porphyry 3 
suggests some local variation of terminology. We know a little 
of the ceremonies, some of which are represented In drawings on 
the walls of a Mithraeum at S. Maria di Capua 4 5 , There was at 
some point a simulated death; at another the miles was offered a 
wreath on a sword and refused it saying ‘ Mithras is my wreath, 1 
and thereafter refusing to wear wreaths at banquets. Furthermore, 
the initiates shared in their sacred meals a continuing religious life; 
and there was no professional priesthood, leadership being vested 
in members who had reached the highest grade as patrts. Men 
alone were admitted; a possible exception, if it proves valid, will 
represent one of the varieties of Mithraism 4 . 

Among the points in which Mithraism differed from the other 
* mystery religions 6 ,’ there is one of the greatest importance. For 
the Egyptian, Syrian, and Anatolian cults of this type which 
travelled westwards the primary ceremony was the cult-drama, re¬ 
enacting what had happened and what in a sense annually hap¬ 
pened to the god. This was open to all worshippers and not only 
to initiates; initiations were something additional, not available 
at all times, in all shrines or to any who could not pay enough 1 . 
In Mithraism the initiatory ceremonies were in the foreground 
from the earliest phase of which we have knowledge, and there 
was no annual rite of a dramatic kind. Mithras was not bom 
annually and did not die and he had a complete Vita. There was 

1 Sec Volume of Plates v, 162, b. 

2 Nor, as emended, crsphittsi cf. F, Cumont, C.R, Jc. hiscr. 1934, 

p. 107 :q-\ M. RostovtzefF, RSm. Mitt, xlix, 1934. P- 206. New light on 
the terminology will be avail able when the graffiti pTihe Doura Mithraeum 
are published. 3 ^ abstht . rv, 16- 

4 A. Minto, Not. dtgii tcovi, 1 924, pp. 353 ;#.i Volume of Plates v, 1 64., a. 

5 Cf. Buckler-Caldcr-Cox, J.R.S. xiv, 19241 P- 3 ** 

* Cf. A. D. Node, J.R.S. xxvu, 1937, pp, ioS tqq. 

1 Cf. Nock, Conversion, pp. 5b sqq. 
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no ceremony which could be made into a public rite, and Mithras 
never became a civic god. Mithraea might, as at Augusta 
Treverorum and Poetovio, be built near other shrines 1 ; they 
might be the object of devotion of a domestic 3 or mill tan' unit; 
but the cult and the temples were always private. This worship, by 
its own vitality, retained its forms over a wide range of space and 
time, without hierarchy or quindecimviral control* 

Mithras was the god who, beyond all others, mattered most to the 
believer. He was a principal actor in the making of the world, and 
would be in its eventual re-making (an idea present in Mithraism 
though perhaps less prominent than in early Zoroastrianism), and, 
what was more, he was the protector here and now, and would be 
after death, of the man who received his rites and lived worthily of 
them: moral demands were stressed. Occasionally he was identi¬ 
fied with Zeus and must therefore have been considered as the 
Supreme Being. In native Persian ideas, which appear to have 
predominated, he was neither the supreme nor the only god. 
Above him stood Ahura Mazda, who could be translated as 
Jupplter Caclus, a god too high for our common prayers, and now 
remote from the battle—not (as for Zoroaster) commander of the 
faithful. Behind Mithras stood Zervan akarana, infinite time, 
who may well be the subject of the representations (following an 
Orphic type) which we sometimes find in Mithraea- for a Greek 
he was probably Kronos 3 . Ahura Mazda had his opposite 
Ahriman, and this god—as god of death rather than of evil In any 
abstract sense—receives dedications in some Mithraea, just as 
earlier the Magi had made special sacrifices to him* 

The worship of Mithras did not exclude other worships, A 
powerful impetus, such as that which manifests itself in the 
expansion of Mithraism, could not fail to make it for some 
adherents a focal point round which their other religious practices 
were grouped; and there was nothing to prevent individuals from 
indulging the deep-seated instinct for a diversification of forms* We 
see this instinct in Christianity; it had freer scope in Mithraism, 
Mithraism had ideas, power and qualities which differentiated 
it from the other Oriental cults which were at the same time actively 
followed. It is small wonder if Justin Martyr and Tertullian 

1 But at Augusta Treveroruni two altars hive the phrase jvo pvttdf 
(S. LtHSchcke* Die Erf&rschtmg des Trmptlbttirict im A It hat htah zu Trier, 
p, 36]. Inferences from die juxtaposition of shrines arc insecure 

1 Erg. the dvmm August ana whose pater ef imerdus is mentioned early in 
the third century* Dessau 4270. 

* A, D. Nock, Haru, Thai Rru* xxvu* 1934, p> 79. 
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regarded it as a diabolic copy of Christianity, Where it was 
powerful—-as at Ostia, Heddernheim and Poetovio—it was very 
powerful. But it made its appeal onlv along certain lines; it 
omitted vast areas of the Empire: above all, it was w'eak in those 
very regions in which Christianity spread with particular strength. 
The absence of women deprived it of the support of what was in 
antiquity, as it is to-day, the sex more interested in religious 
practices of any and every kind. It lived on its ideas and its 
emotional force; it had not, like Egyptian and Syrian cults, local 
nuclei of men to whom it was a national religion. 


V. TENDENCIES IN POPULAR PIETY 

We have considered the two halves of the Empire in so far as 
they differed. Some things were common to both—the existence 
of private guilds, serving religious, funerary, and social purposes, 
the cult of the emperor, the astrological picture of the universe, 
the practice of magic, and philosophy. The cult of the emperor 
was in the East built upon earlier institutions, in the \\ est it was 
deliberately introduced (vol.x, chap. xv). Yet in spite of this and 
in spite of local and temporal variation (e,g, vol, xi, p. 561), it 
remained a uni versa! fact; everywhere men looked towards him who 
stood between humanity and the gods, everywhere he was at one 
and the same time the subject of innumerable vows and the object of 
an unmeasured homage which took the forms of divine adoration 
because there were none higher; everywhere the emperor’s name 
was used in solemn oaths. The ruler of the world was associated 
with the gods; he was also chosen by the gods, or by the Sun in 
particular: they went with him on his ways. The intensity of this 
emotion deepened and found new expressions 1 2 . 

mox crescit in illos 
imperium su peris. 

Everywhere, above the emperor, there was f ate and its decrees, 
written in or by the stars in their courses 11 . Everywhere there were 
similar attempts to break these decrees by magic—the same 
formulas in Syria and Egypt and Moesia and the Rhineland and 
Italy. Everywhere those who sought an interpretation of life 
looked to philosophy. 

1 Cf. A. Alfoldi in Rim. Mitt, l, J935* PP- ® 5 i 9+. <0?, * ‘9’ The 
Christian emperors continued to hold (his exalted position, and retained 
many of its expressions. 

2 See above, p. 421 . 
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These things* and the local components in the piety oi each 
place, made a“ constant background. In the provinces of Latin 
speech this was modified by the second wave of Oriental cults. 
Certain worships of Near Eastern origin proved able to bear a 
generalized significance and made a powerful impact. They spread 
above all among the mobile elements of the population and m 
cities and regions where mobile dements were strong . Cybels 
and Isis apart, they made little impression outside those elements 
and cities and regions. The Western provinces had received ancient 
culture, as thev deceived the worship of the emperor, ready-made. 
Accordingly, they combined Rome's worships, which came like 
Rome's language, with their native cults* The ignorant probably 
pursued their old practices, as is shown by later survivals: those 
of more wealth and cultivation, who could make dedications, gave 
to their ancestral gods Roman names t often made specific by the 
addition of local epithets (as for instance Mars Coeidius)* and 
Graeco-Roman art-types suitably modified-. 

Some deities preserved their native entity. In t *aul (vol. xi, 
pp, ^07 jy,, 5 18 jy.) and Britain the organization of Celtic religion 
by Druid ism disappeared, but Epona and Rosmerta and the 
goddesses called (A'Litrti or ^Isttrotias were distinct in name as in 
art-type from the usual pantheon. In Africa (cl. vol. xi, p. 487- r ?-) 
the Punic deities retained very considerable power, which corre¬ 
sponded to the age, tenacity, and development of the civilization 
to which they belonged. Saturn us was a native deity; Caelestis, 
whose native name was Tanit, was in fact the Carthaginian 
equivalent of the Dea Suria: the worship of Liber in this province 
appears to have been the romanization of a native ^od; the 
Cerere3 were perhaps also native 1 **. Here as in Thrace native piety 
1 F- Cumorn (Lei mystbes tie Mithra*. p. 64) has observed that the 
absence of clear evidence for Mithras at Puteoli can be explained from the 
fact that at the time when Mitliraism was rising the commercial importance 
of Puteoli was declining* contrast the place which it occupied at Ostia. 
R, M. Peterson, The cults of Campania, p. 214, remark* on the smaller de¬ 
velopment of Oriental cults at Neapolis, which was not a great port in the 
late Republic and under the Empire, and which also had a firmly rooted 
Greek civilization. L, R. Taylor, Local csitts in Etruria, p. 249, notes that 
the only Syrian worship represented in Etruria is that of Juppiter Dolidicnus 
fon his dissemination cf. above, p. 427; Sol juvans at Pvrgi. Taylor, op. tit. 
p, 127, maybe an old local indigenous cult), On the other hand, Mithraism 
was here more widely diffused than in Southern^ Italy. 

* There was creativencss dsn: cf. M* F* Nilsson* L Zur Deutmig tier 
jLippStcr-gigantensaulen* 1 jfreh.f. Rfiigimnuits * xsm p I 9 a 5 » PP- A 75 
a Cf. Cumontj H/hgi&m orutntdis\ p- 200| on this and on Liber and 
Liber in Illyria as a. native divine pair superfidaJIy ramaiuzed.. 
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remained very strong in spite of the incoming of alien religious 
elements; Thracian piety, which had a notable power of fusion 
with alien elements, appears in Dacia and occasionally in Pann- 
onia (vol. xi, p- 552). For Spain (vol, xi, p. 49 S) our evidence is 
scanty, but some indigenous cults are attested, although romaniza- 
tion was much older here than in Gaul outside Narbonensis. 
Otherwise Roman names and Roman forms seem to have been 
of the nature of a superimposed thing and primarily a cultural 
phenomenon. Mercurius in Gaul is essentially Celtic rather than 
Roman, 

The vitality of native worships in the West is dear and did not 
wholly disappear when Christianity became the official religion, 
Roman soldiers, and even dignitaries (vol xg p, 538) did not 
hesitate to make dedications to Metres and Matranae or Noreia, 
but neither in Gaul nor in Spain nor in Africa do such dedications 
bulk large numerically, and there is in general a marked divergence 
between the religious interests of provincials and of administrators 1 . 
Celtic and Germanic deities did not travel like those of the Near 
East*. Even the Celtic Epona, who had a foothold in the Celtic 
dement In North Italy and whose guardianship of horses gave 
her a function of general utility, though worshipped by men who 
had no Gallic blood, did not develop into anything new and cos¬ 
mopolitan . Once more, that is the difference between romanization 
and he denization. Slaves, traders, officials, and soldiers brought 
influences from their original homes, and also from the capital. The 
halo around the Eternal City grew brighter in the years of stress; 
in religion, as in the Forma Orbis, all roads start in Rome. 

No cultural factor was of more importance than the army. 
Something has been said of its religion in an earlier volume 
(vol. x, p. +83 sg.). We have there seen the difference between its 
fundamental institutions and those of city life. A Roman camp 
had its military sacra, its auspices, its observance of the Saturnalia. 
Nevertheless, it was originally no more than the place where an 
army halted. The situation changed when the system of frontier 
defences caused legions to be immobilized in castra stativa with 
dependent civilian settlements 8 . The troops, recruited on the spot, 

1 J. Toutain, Lts cukes patens dans /’empire remain, 1, pp- 466 sqq. 
Caracal la seems to have taken an interest in the Celtic Apollo Grannus 

(Dio wtxvni, 15, 6). 

* On the other hand, the Carthaginian cult nf Caelestis, which was 
akin to Syrian piety, obtained a certain dissemination (F. Cumont in 
P.W., 

8 Cf. vol. xi, pp. 44a tqq. and Toutain, op. nf. n, pp, 15 ry., 02 sq. 
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had a local colour; they lacked the conservative factor of domestic 
cult, for they were officially celibate till the time of Septimius 
Severus, and it was natural that they should welcome religious 
groupings around new powerful divinities. Further, they received 
new impulses from the movements ot tYJf) llaiiottcs^ from the 
transference of centurions on their promotion, and from the 
fashions of the Imperial house. Their habits, and the influence of 
their habits were perpetuated by the frequency with which, after 
serving their time, they settled near the camps in which they had 
been stationed (cf. voL xt, p. 443 )- Military culture and military 
religion thus assumed a permanent condition 1 * . 

Nevertheless, we must not exaggerate the extent to which the 
religion of the army and of other foci of mobile life diverged from 
native Roman practice. Th cFeriale Damnum mentions no festivals 
save those of old Roman deities and commemorations of the 
Imperial housed In iMogontiacum, HeoderiiheiiTl) Colonia 
Agrippinensis, and Vetera, dedications to Oriental deities amount 
to slightly more than 14 per cent, of all dedications—and that in 
spite of the fact that new edts were more apt than old cults to 
inspire permanent records of piety. Furthermore, while temples 
to the Capitoline triad were very common in the Latin-speaking 
provinces, private dedications to it come in the main from the 
military and from Imperial frmetionaries, and dedications to 
Juppitcr Optimus Maximus are most frequent in the frontier 
provinces; among the dedicators soldiers predominate. As for 
Rome itself, dedications to Hercules and Silvan us, the latter of 
whom perhaps indicates by his popularity the rise of Italian 
countryside elements, considerably exceed in number those to any 
Oriental deities 3 . Both were notably popular with the army, and, 
in the West, with provincials. We must not forget the frequency of 
dedications by non-Romans to Roman deities or to fully romartixed 
deities of Greek extraction 4 5 . Thus inscriptions from the Syrian 
shrine on the Janiculum 3 couple the Zeus Keraumos (here a 
Baal) with the Nymphae Forrinae (t.e, Furrinae). Receptivity was 
not on one side only. 

Let us pass from the quantitative aspect of the spread of 
Oriental cults to its qualitative aspects. To many men to whom 

1 Cf. A. $. Hoey, Harv. Thtsl. Rev. xxx. 1937, pp. 15 sqq. 

- To be published in Yule Class. Stud. 

3 V. Macchioro, Rev. arch. iv Ser. ix, 1QO7. p- 143 * 

* lb. pp. 271 sqq.; cf. the Republican evidence from Minturnae discussed 
by A. D. Nock, Amer. Jour. Phil, lvi, 193J, p. 90, 

5 P Gauclder, Le sanctuairt sir ten dtt Janicule, pp. 18, 57, 
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such practice was not hereditary and indigenous these worships 
may well have meant the satisfaction of their desires for im¬ 
mortality, for a more dignified status In the universe, for an 
escape from Fate, for the opening ot windows in heaven; to some 
they meant vocation and divine guidance and mi lit hi sacra- to 
Lucius they meant a new life, with purpose and meaning 1 . But to 
most men who used them they were probably no more than an in¬ 
teresting extra, another and perhaps a more effective way of access 
to the supernatural; exacting penances 2 , speaking with authority 
and differing from traditional worships in that they involved 
a chosen personal relationship with the deifies concerned. 

The cults had their myths, the appeal and significance of which 
must not be underestimated, as well as their rites, both subject to 
moderate change, and both were capable of interpretation in 
accordance with the philosophies of the time. Mithraism, indeed, 
had its cosmogony and its eschatology, but the cults in general 
had no theology' in our sense of the word save what was read into 
them by educated devotees; Stoic physics and Orphic 3 and 
Pythagorean ideas of the soul and of its destiny as re-worked by 
Plato, were of particular influence; so was the notion that the level 
of the stars was the true homeland of man’s spirit. Plutarch’s Isis 
and Osiris (cf. p. 439) records interpretations of Egyptian myths as 
expressing intellectual and psychological experience. These have 
special Interest because of their closeness to some of Philo’s 
allegories; but they were not canonical Interpretations, universally 
accepted, and * physical* interpretations also existed 1 . Again, 
henotheistic tendencies in thought found expression in piety 5 , A 
modicum of philosophic ideas was a very common possession, and 
the cults, philosophically interpreted, could give supernatural 
authority to widespread notions, for the gods were ‘guardians of 
the soul and mindV 

The priest’s address to Lucius in Apuleius 7 , with its severe 
condemnation of the hero’s youthful self-indulgence and its call to 
self-dedication, shows that the cult of Isis could thus reinforce 


1 Apuleius, Met, xi. 

i Cf. R. Pettazznni, Harv. Theoi. Rev. xxx, 1937, pp. 1 tm. 

a Orphic literature was much quoted, and there is an Orphic lamella of 
the second century (O. Kern, Orphkorum fragment#, p. 108, no. ^Ig), but 
whether actual Orphic communities existed under the Empire is very 
doubtful. The reference to a community in the Orphic Hymns may be a 
literary convention. 

1 Cf. H, R. Schwyzer, Chairemsn- t P. Oxy. xi, (381, U. 170 sqq. 

5 C union t. Religions orientated, p. 270. 

* Dessau 4147; cf. C.l.L. xir, 1277. 7 Met. xi, 15. 
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morality: self-denial was exacted by other cults 1 . Mithras is 
usually thought to have set the highest standards and could be an 
example of vigorous combative action as well as of punty. 

In general, the Oriental cults were symptomatic of change 
rather than productive of it- They have been supposed to have 
served the ends of autocracy: more significant, however, is the 
observed feet that some of their expressions of devotion appear 
to reflect the linguistic and artistic idioms of a loyalism already 
aroused on other grounds*. Solar theology did very possibly 
mak e a contribution to the complex of ideas and emotions tending 
to exalt the princeps^ but solar theology had its roots in philosophy 
and, while reinforced by the piety of various cults, did not depend 
only on them. Again, the spread of the Oriental cults was probably 
a result rather than a cause, even a contributory cause, or inter 
mixture and racial levelling; the most striking instance of this in 
the religious sphere is, after all, the second-century Dionysiac 
association at Tusculum, in the members' list of which freemen 
and slaves alike are described by their bare cognomw - J « 
sarcophagi of the period are a warning against exaggerations of the 
power of the Oriental cults: although m representations ot the 
seasons Attis sometimes stands for winter, there are hardly any 
other traces of the Eastern deities 4 . The mourning Attis is com¬ 
mon on other funerary monuments 5 : he could typify the tate 
awaiting all, even the young and lovely: perhaps there was also 
some hope that, like Attis, the dead man might not remain in the 
power or death. Otherwise, the appearance of the Oriental deities 
in art in general is all but confined to terracotta and bronze 
figurines and monuments definitely associated with their worship 
or presumably dedicated to the memory of their ministrantS®, 

Novelty was not lacking, but it was in the main a matter of a 
change of atmosphere (see below, p. 44*} individual innovations 
or changes of emphasis, until we come to the latter part of the 
third century and the first part of the fourth, when we hud 
certain attempts to strengthen paganism in the face of what had 

1 Cf. CuflKHlt, op. At. pp. 35 W- , , „ 1 I!> ' P' ”■ 

a Cumont-Vogliano, Amtr. Jt>wn. Jrth., and Ser. xXXVii, 1933, pp- 

ii 5 iqv. (especially p. 234). , 

* See Cumoiit in Bull dt Plntt. arckeologitpx Uigeois, xro, 1901. 

4 Volume of Plates v, 164,^ A. D- Nock, Ham.'. Thai. Rev. xxv, 1931, 
p. 338; F. Cumom (C.R. Ac. Inzer. 1906, p. 75, n. 1} regards the polos of 
the dead man on some Greek bas-reliefe as in effect assimilating him to 

Sarapis* _ .11 

* For an except ion see represent! ions of Egyptian cultus as local colour 

in paintings 
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become a tremendous opposition. Thus a pious individual at 
Acmoneia in Phrygia founded a cult of the 'immortal gods 1 .' 
Nevertheless, the whole development of Imperial paganism has 
only one feature as striking and significant as the spread of 
Dionysian religion or of Orphism—and that is the rise of solar 
theology. 

What then of the syncretism or tkeokrasia which has been so 
often discussed? Some have suggested that the various deities of 
paganism fused into a few figures or melted into a general nimbus 
of orientalized godhead. In this suggestion there is both truth and 
falsehood. Greek thinkers had from early times supposed that the 
pantheons of all nations consisted of gods performing like functions 
and that these divine persons corresponded to one another, that 
Ammon was Zeus, and so forth. This theory did not in the 
popular mind destroy differences of identity; Alexander paid a 
visit to Ammon as Ammon and not as Zeus, b urther, there had 
been even earlier much give and take between kindred divine 
figures in Syria and Anatolia, to an extent which makes it im¬ 
possible for us, and probably made it impossible for ancient wor¬ 
shippers, to draw dear distinctions; such exchange sometimes 
involved purely stylistic features, but could go deeper. Again, the 
depth of emotion excited by Isis, una quae es omnia\ myrhnjmd* r 
caused far-reaching identification (p, 420) and this was not pe¬ 
culiar to her; even Hermes or Priapus could be treated as a 
universal cosmic god. In such identitications it was assumed that 
the native name, whether Isis or Dea Suria, was the verttm nomex, 
the other divine titles being what we might call dialect variations. 
Add to these factors the widespread generalizing trend noted 
earlier, and the common tendency to invest any prominent god 
with solar attributes, and you have enough to account for a 
considerable blurring ot the edge of divine personalities. 

On the other hand, local pride and local devotion acted as 
limiting factors, and the continued existence of the old names 
and of individualized types meant the continued existence of 
distinct entities. Isis and Magna Mater shared a temple at Lac us 
Benacus 1 , a priestess at Aeclanum, a priest at Ostia B ; but they 

1 F. Curoont, Cat. Jes sculptures ft inscriptions dti Musees du Cinquan- 
ttnairt, ed, 2, pp, 158 sqq .j H. Gregoire, Byzanfton, vjii, I 93 ?f PP r +9 *??■ 
Cf. Buckkr-Calder-Cox in J.R.S. xiv, 1914. p. 25s E- Williger, Hagsot, 
p. 95, on possible Christian influence on a cult in Isauria. 

* Dessau 4362. s note on 4361. 

* C.I.L. v, 4007. 

* L. R. Taylor, Local Cults in Etruria, p. 80 iq. 
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were distinct, and the result was not a composite product such 35 
Hermanubis. Juppitersummusexsuperantisrimus was highest, but 
that would for many imply gods* as well as men and things, below 
him. There are dedications (from the second century E.c. onwards) 
and art-types of a pantheistic kind 1 ; some of these imply a concept 
of divine unity, but others involve no more than the old desire to 
ensure safety by neglecting no £od; in a certain number we may 
suspect an element of jeu d*tsprit 2 . The habit of grouping and 
identify ing deities may have contributed to a decline in attention 
to the minutiae of the custom which assigned one victim to one god 
and one to another. Nevertheless, subordination and identi fication 
did not destroy the gods; sometimes in the last struggle with 
Christianity it supplied an apologia for their worship. The de¬ 
velopment at issue seems to have come from above; and such 
dedications in the Western provinces as are its expressions are 
predominantly from soldiers of the higher ranks or from their 
military dependents, and from Imperial slaves and freedmen 3 , 

VI. PAGANISM IN THOUGHT 

When we look at literature after a.d* 69, we find in Pliny the 
Elder a hard rationalism with a deep-felt wonder at the universe, 
in Epictetus a naked morality invested with a warmth of theistic 
emotion (voL pp* 694 in the Neopythagorean Apollo¬ 
nius of Tyana asceticism and piety, in Dio of Prusa deep moral 
earnestness and contemplative piety, in Statius and Martial 
awareness of Oriental cult. Juvenal", as a satirist, handles the 
traditional topic of women's superstition with special reference to 
these alien worships. 

This is all fairly conventional. Nevertheless, a change of mood 
was taking place. Tacitus occupied a middle ground, interested in 
fate and freewill, ready to speak of a Parthian cult, concerned even 
with the past of the Judaism which he hated* Plutarch (voL xi, 

3 V. Macdiiom, Rru. arck iv Ser., ix 7 *907, p. 2 bb k n. 1 j R. Dussaud* 
MsntimenU Pf?t m xxx B 1929, p. Eijj (on Graeca-Astadc deities represented 
with the addition of hosts from the Graeco-Roman pantheon); J. G, Milne* 
CattdQgv? s/ Alexandrian cams * * + p p r xxixj A. D. Nock, J r M,S r xi.V, 1925* 
p. Q0 r and Cmversim, p. 136 iq r ; F, Cumont in Daremberg-Saglio, 
Panthea. 

2 CL the hymn to Aids sung in theatres and interpreted esoterically by 
the Naassenes (Hippolytus, Rrfutati$ y v* 9), a, paisrm&n probably of Hadnanic 
date (see below, p. 446) and Ausonius, Epigr. 4U jp, 

a CL Ton tain, cp. at . n* p. 248; it. p. 255 on the importance of Rome 
as a focus. 
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pp* 6 96 stands on one side of this middle ground* Meso 
medes further on the same side, Lucian thereafter on the other* 
Plutarch in his youthful essay On supersihioXy speaks of the two 
errors, atheism and superstition, with an inclination to regard the 
former as the less insulting to divinity; he mentions sabbath 
observance, but without any marked discrimination between Lt 
and some Greek practices. The main body of his work is inspired 
by a lofty piety, a faith in divine providence and justice as shown 
in reward and punishment; a dislike of crude and barbarous 
deeds, whether done in the name of religion or otherwise; a 
devotion to ancestral rites; an interest in the soul's destiny; and 
a questioning spirit which continually asks why -—why are oracles 
silent? why do the Jews abstain from pork r is the god of the Jews 
identical with Dionysus 1 ? Plutarch shows throughout a profound 
belief in the brotherhood of man and the unity of the divine; all 
men seeking the divine, all using symbols of various kinds. Thus 
in his work Oh Isis and Osiris , dedicated to a friend Clea who had 
been initiated in these mysteries as well as in those of Dionysus, 
he studies the names and myths and public ceremonies of these 
and other Egyptian gods, rinding in them the same meanings as 
in Greek cults. He speaks of the believer as searching out after¬ 
wards by reason the meaning of that which he has received in 
mystery* Meanwhile Mesomedes showed his ingenuity in glori¬ 
fying various deities including Isis for whom "all things are 
danced-/ 

To Plutarch most Greek, Roman and Oriental rites were good, 
created in the mythical past by wise men whose insights included 
ail the best that posterity later came to learn; and the science of 
god was the crown of philosophy. To Lucian Greek and Oriental 
rites were alike worthless survivals. Much of his writing is light¬ 
hearted fooling at the expense of myth and rite (including the 
scene of supposed Magian necromancy by the Euphrates); but 
in the Phihpseudes^ the Alexander , and the Concerning the death of 
PeregrinuSy he speaks from the heart 3 . There is no gaiety, but the 
bitter seriousness of the Syrian who has found that nearly all his 
Greek contemporaries have forsaken reason 1 . Although he re- 


1 Cornelius Labeo, whose dare is uncertain, represents a similar learned 
interest. 

1 K. Horna, 'Die Hvnincn dcs Mesomedes/ /Hen. Site* OCVir, 1928, i t 
p. 13. The Pervigilium f^eneri$ I whatever its date (p. 586), illustrates the 
generalizing trend. a CL vol. Xi T pp„ 686 sqq. 

1 Cf. a papyrus of a.d. 150^200 (W, Schubart, Hermes, tv, 1920, pp + 
188 sqqX in which Apollo T s claims were apparently vindicated by miracle. 
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presents the gods as complaining of the new barbarian invaders of 
Olympus 1 , he does not suggest that a particular credulity was 
connected with the cult of certain gods; apart from his Herodotean 
parody, Concerning the Syrian goddess, he had not much to say 
about the Oriental cults to which this chapter is devoted. His 
attitude is like that of Celsus, who in his True fVord 2 compares the 
Christians with worshippers of the Great Mother, Mithras, and 
Sabazios. 

The almost contemporary' rhetorician Aelius Aristides is con¬ 
spicuous for his attachment to the deities who delivered him from 
persistent ill-health, as also for a strong philosophic trend towards 
monotheism. He wrote a prose hymn to Sarapis, concerned with 
the god’s miracles, but he shows no interest in the hereafter and 
does not mention other Oriental deities. Nor does Maximus of 
Tyre, whose reflective piety shows what his audience liked. 

Lucian in his Philopseudes introduces a superstitious philosopher, 
and this may remind us that A pul ei us thought of himself as 
pkilosophus Phttonicus and is so described in a dedication by the men 
of his town 3 . His novel, the Metamorphoses (see p. 580 sq.) } reveals 
the depth of devotion which could be excited by the goddess of 
many names: an ending in miracle and piety replaces the Ironic 
humour of the Greek original. Its undeniable autobiographic 
note fits what we learn from the Apologia, There Apuleius defends 
himself against a charge of magic: he is obviously not too anxious 
to rebut the suggestion of occult interests, and happy to speak of 
how he had been initiated in a whole series of mysteries, studio 
veri 1 . He refers to a lost speech devoted to these initiations. His 
philosophic side appears in his other works (p, 581 fq.\ and pre¬ 
sumably he was not conscious of any marked inconsistency. 

Philosophy became more and more Jinked to piety and revela¬ 
tions, and less averse from magic. Neopythagoreanism was the 
pioneer both in its asceticism and in this development (vol. x, 
p. 507), which at times brought the atmosphere of a seance into 
the philosopher's room, and Neopythagorcanism was succeeded 
by the revival of Platonism in the second century. This revival, 
commonly called Middle Platonism, regarded Plato’s work in 
general and some treatises in particular (above all the Timaeus) 

1 Dforum concilium, 9; luppiter trag. 8 (when- the alien gods are described 
as having much richer statues than the Greek gods). 

2 Cfi Origcn, contra Ctlttm, r, 9, 

4 Apulfe, jfpobgie: Florida, ed. P. ValleEte, p. vii. 

^ Apuleius carried to considerable lengths a tendency for which there 
are parallels: cf. A. D. Nock, Conversion, pp. 107 sqq. 
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as a storehouse of inspired truth. Special emphasis was laid on his 
doctrine of the One, on his dualism of soul and body, on his myths 
of the after-life (taken as dogma), on his theorv of daimones as 
beings intermediate between god and man, on his ideas of divine 
transcendence and inspiration, on his statement that man's goal is 
to become like god, on his doctrine of ldca 3 as involving the 
supposition of a whole world of objects above the world of the 
senses, on the contrast which he, like other philosophers, made 
between the few and the many. 

Hard thinking and dialectics had a place in this philosophy, but 
much of its appeal was to the heart and to the soul rather than to 
the head. In influential circles an inturned piety which offered to 
the Supreme Being the 'sacrifice of reason,’ and an ascetic salva¬ 
tion ism overshadowed Greek self-sufficiency 1 . The inspired 
teacher and the divine revelation were in the foreground. As 
teachers we have Pythagoras, of whom various lives were written, 
and Plato and Apollonius as portrayed by Phllostratus 2 , largely 
in the image of Pythagoras. As revelations we have the Her¬ 
metic writings, which may be dated from about a.eu too on¬ 
wards, the ‘Chaldaic Oracles,’ probably of the time of Marcus 
Aurelius 3 , which introduced theurgia or philosophical occultism, 
and the Mosaic cosmogony, as used not only by Numemus of 
Apamea but also up and down the Hermetica, the theological 
oracles ascribed to Claros 4 , the kindred oracles used by Porphyry, 
of whom we are about to speak, and the supposed revelations of 
Protesilaus to a vine-tender in the Troad, as described by Philo- 
stracus in his HermcuP*. 

Practical men, like Cassius Dio, clung to the gospel of action, 
and not all philosophers turned their gaze from the world. But 
creativeness, apart Irom the development of pagan henotheism 6 , 
lay in this direction and produced in early Neoplatonism some¬ 
thing which had an enduring influence, A young philosopher. 
Porphyry of Ascalon, who had been a Christian but returned to 
paganism, wrote a treatise Philosophy from the Oracles (see below, 
p. 632) in which various utterances, notably from shrines of 

1 CF. A. D, Nock* GittmsH, xir, 1936, pp. 605 s qq.\ J.R.S, xavn, 1937, 
p. 11 1. 

4 Cf. the romance of Hell odor us (see below, p. 615). 

3 W, Kroll in P.W. s.v. TulianosjF. Cumont, Religions orientaUP, p. 294. 

* A D. Nock, Revue dts etudes aneumus, xxx, 1928, pp. 280 iqq. 

5 S. Eitrem, Symholae Osbenses, vm. 

s Cf, above, p. 437 and E. Nordeu, Agnosias Theos, pp. 78 n. r, 155 
n. 1 (on Tiberianus), 233 sqq, (on i irmieus Matemus before his con¬ 
version). 
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Hecate, were set forth and interpreted. Loiter he met a man of 
very different temper who was to be his master—Plotinus, an 
Egyptian by birth but in the purest Greek tradition, a mystic with 
a hard analytic mind. Plotinus was interested in Oriental things; 
he accompanied Gordian's expedition in the hope of learning 
Persian and Indian wisdom at first hand. Nevertheless, his 
system is derived from Platonic thought 1 and it is on this basis 
that he attacked a school of gnostics: he could not allow of ab¬ 
solute and positive evil, in the universe or in the human body, 
although the relative valuation which he allowed to both makes the 
antithesis between the two views seem to us much less sharp than 
it seemed to him; he resented dogma, but he was above all the 
(disciple of Plato and, after the flesh, of Ammon i us Saccas. In par¬ 
ticular, his hostility was aroused by attacks, which to him looked 
partly insincere, on Plato and by morbid animosity against the 
Greek tradition. Plotinus, like the Hermetlsts, counted piety 
among the greatest of virtues; but this piety was not, for either, 
the piety of the populace, Plotinus drew analogies and metaphors 
from worship, and clearly knew the structure of an Egyptian 
temple; but he did not haunt the sanctuary, ‘The gods must 
come to me, not I to them/ 

Under his influence Porphyry changed: like his master he 
remained interested in Oriental religious traditions and his 
demonology seems to show an Iranian element 2 , but he rejected 
animal sacrifice, wrote polemics in defence of asceticism, de¬ 
veloped a simple and touching religious ethic which, as we see it 
in the Letter to Marcella (his wife), reveals the influence of the 
New Testament, and in his Letter to Anebo (an Egyptian priest) 
criticized severely ritual of the type which we call magical. Since 
both he and the Neoplatonist Ilierocles wrote against Christianity, 
and Julian and Sallustius used Neoplatonism to interpret paganism 
for the educated, and Neoplatonist pagans continued to exist till 
the beginning of the sixth century, it has been inferred that 
Neoplatonism and Christianity were opposing forces. This seems 
ill-founded 3 . From Plotinus—or from Amelius—the opposition 
of Neoplatonism and gnosticism was dear: and many of the 
arguments used would be applicable to Catholic Christianity. 
Further, in a time of stress the ablest writers of paganism rallied 
to its defence, and these writers included outstanding Neoplat- 
onists; when the defence had broken, the last pagans numbered 

1 With indebtedness to Moderates (E. R. Dodds, Clast. xxn, 

1928, pp. 129 iff.) and Ammonias Saccas. 

a F. Cumom, Religions oriental* s*, pp. 279 tqq. 3 See bdow, p. 632. 
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in their ranks those who eared for classical culture, and these 
naturally included Neoplatonists. That is all; Porphyry’s argu¬ 
ments in his Against the Christians 1 so far as it is known to us, 
do not turn on Neoplatonist doctrine, and, although any idea of 
divine incarnation presented difficulties, Neoplatonism was not 
only for Augustine the bridge from Manichaeism to Christianity 
but proved to others capable of combination with Christian 
doctrines 3 , in any case, it did not and could not produce a mass 
movement. 

Porphyry’s defence of his standpoint against simple faith in 
cultus died with him, although the tendency to deprecate animal 
sacrifice, which we have noted earlier, did not, and Anunianus 
Marcellinus regarded the hecatombs of Julian as wasteful and 
foolish. Porphyry’s influence was countered by Iamblichus, who 
wrote an elaborate answer to the Letter to Aneba, under the title 
On the mysteries , supplying in it an apologetic and rationale for the 
various methods of constraining the gods, of securing communion 
with them, of causing epiphanies and the like. His disciples, such 
as Maximus of Ephesus, busied themselves with techniques of 
this kind which were known as theurgy 3 ; they found an apt 
disciple in Julian. We must not think hardly of these men. Some 
(as for instance Iamblichus himself) combined these interests with 
a sustained power of hard thought in other fields; all had an 
unquestionable devotion to something which is for us hard to 
seize but which was for them very precious; the high moral 
fervour of Julian was probably not peculiar to him. Quiet 
reasonableness is possible in times when there is quiet, and when 
reason seems to justify faith in itself. 

VII. ORIENTAL CULTS AND CHRISTIANITY 

It has long been asked, and with reason: how did Christianity 
as a sacramental religion develop out of legal and non-sacramenta! 
Judaism ? Justin Martyr and others were struck by the existence of 
baptismal and communion ceremonies In various pagan cults, 
argued that the Devil had jn advance counterfeited Christianity. 
Many modern students have preferred to suppose that Christianity 
borrowed its sacramentalism from the Oriental mystery-religions; 
— either directly and deliberately or (as is easier to suppose) as a 
result of the unrealized but irresistible influence of an environment 
saturated with such ideas. 

1 See further below, pp. 630 jjy. 

3 Cf. Augustine, De vtra rtUgune, iv, 7, 

8 See below, p. 638} j. Bidez, La vit de Pemptreur Julitn, pp, 7 j iqq. 
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The teachings of Jesus involved no radical break with Palest¬ 
inian Judaism, and the gradual separation of the growing Church 
was a matter of excommunication rather than of apostasy. The 
Christians outside Jerusalem, to whom Paul wrote, included many 
of Jewish antecedents or Judaizing affinities. Their Judaism had 
been that of the Dispersion and not that of Jerusalem, and they 
spoke Greek and thought Greek. Nevertheless, they were and 
had been in a very sharp antithesis to surrounding paganism; that 
was the legacy of Antiochus Epiphanes and of the Maccabees. 
Further, the early converts from a purely Gentile background 
severed themselves from their religious past when they joined 
the tertius pop ulus. 

What changed the character of the new movement, and gave to 
Christian saoramcntalism its special features, was the discovery 
that Jesus would not after all return almost at once and bring in 
the Sovereignty of God. The Church ceased to be a band of 
travellers along a short and narrow isthmus and became a normal 
continuing society within the world. Accordingly, the ceremony 
of admission and the common meal of fellowship were related to 
the society as a society and assumed a position comparable with the 
rites of ancient religious groupings and mysteries. This being so, 
they came to be described in similar language. 

There was a special reason for this. Hellenistic Judaism had 
not shrunk from the metaphorical use of mystery-terminology to 
describe religious experiences in which the individual, as member 
of the Jewish circle within the world and of a narrower concentric 
circle within Judaism, felt himself to be the passive recipient of a 
transforming grace. In this, as in so much, Hellenistic Judaism 
followed the precedent of Greek philosophy. So did Christianity, 
but with a significant difference 1 . This Judaism wove its web of 
metaphor and imagery around individual emotions and around 
facts in national tradition as viewed in the light of those emotions. 
Christianity followed this usage, and Paul's 'mysteries" are, like 
Philo’s, secrets of God progressively manifested 2 . But Christianity 
also applied this idiom to its communal ceremonies. The sect of 
Therapeutae, as described by Philo, evolved a subtle allegorization 
of the crossing of the Red Sea; Paul utilized something of the sort 
to explain the implications of baptism (1 Cor. r). Philo explained 

1 E, R. Goodcnoughj By Light, Light', with the modifications of A. D. 
Nock, Gnomon, xut, 1937, pp. 156 sqq. 

2 'mysttrion' is here simply ‘secret,’ as in the Sep tu agin E and some popular 
Greek, and probably conveyed to Paul no immediate suggestion of pagan 
rites. 
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the Msuina given to the Israelites as the Divine Logos bestowed 
on man for his sustenance; Paul and the Fourth Gospel applied 
similar exegesis to the Christian sharing of bread and cup. 

The Christian sacraments had notable differences from their 
pagan analogues. In Greek mysteries ceremonial and moral 
purity was demanded as a prerequisite, and righteous conduct 
after initiation was expected 1 , but in the Christian mysteries a 
greater emphasis was laid on the moral purpose of the recipient; 
it was in feet a sine qua non*, and the Eucharist unworthily 
received was unto damnation, burther, in Christianity initiates 
were not, as in the Oriental mystery-religions other chan Mith- 
raism, an inner circle. Nor must we forget that, although the 
Church early gained great strength in Rome and Africa, its chief 
dissemination before Constantine was in Asia Minor and Syria — 
that is to say, in regions characterized by local cults far more than 
by the mystery-religions of the ‘second wave.’ 

On the other hand, the spread of the Oriental cults and the 
spread of Christianity in spite of their differences (among which 
we must specially stress the contrast between the world-wide 
hierarchical organization of Christianity and the local and con¬ 
gregational basis of paganism) were conditioned by common 
emotional needs and by a common ff eltbild. The desire lor 
membership of a group affording mutual aid and support, which 
gave to ancient cult-associations much of their attractiveness, 
the anxiety for insurance against an uncomfortable or shadowy 
hereafter, the wish to secure a powerful supernatural protector who 
could bend for your benefit the decrees of fate, the craving for 
some sort of plus-value, the eager curiosity for revelation — all 
these were operative in both advances. So was the desire tor some 
sort of effective rite, for some denial by act of man’s helplessness. 
The men who used the Christian way were not so different from 
those who used the pagan, and approximation can be detected in 
the third century. 

Christianity might have come much nearer to the course of the 
Oriental religions in Roman paganism. Eut for the establishment 
and acceptance of the principle of authority and a binding code of 
conduct, largely taken from the Old Testament, the way would 
have been open for even’ kind of compromise and for independent 

» Cf. M. ?. Nilsson, Anh. /. RtUpmsunss. xxxii, 1955. PP- <27 
Under die Empire wesetm to see an increase in ihf ethical emphasis of cults. 

* In Jewish expiatory ceremonies ' without repentance no rites Availed' 
(G. F. Moore, Judaism, i, p. 505). A notion of intention was not foreign 
to Greek sacrifices, but tile Jewish emphasis was for sharper. 
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divergent development such as we see in the Dionysiac cult- 
societies. But for the acceptance of the Old Testament and its 
interpretation as the spiritual heritage of Christianity, the new 
religion would have found itself curiously impoverished. These 
bulwarks were not built in a day or without a struggle. The 
various movements which we group under the name of gnosticism 
were attempts of freer spirits to build Christianity into schemes 
comparable in a measure with those which Plutarch described for 
Egyptian religion and Numenius for Platonism blended with 
Judaism; they satisfied a similar desire for abstraction and instinct 
tor innovation. The Naassenes, who flourished near Hierapolis in 
Phrygia in the second century of our era, took a hymn to Attis, 
probably Hadrianic in date, sung in theatres in which Attis was 
identified with Adonis, Osiris, Men, and read into it their 
theology—a sort of religion of all educated men. A letter 
ascribed (doubtless wrongly) to Hadrian speaks of men at Alex¬ 
andria who worshipped Sarapis and Christ alike 1 2 . People of 
education, Greeks and liberal Jews, came into Christianity or 
grew up within it. Their culture involved the philosophical inter¬ 
pretation of sacred story and also a deep dislike ol intellectual 
isolation. If, they argued, intelligent men agreed that the various 
names and cults of deities must be regarded as appropriate to the 
masses and sanctified by antiquity and civic or national tradition, 
yet in reality enshrining truth in allegory, did not the Christians 
mean the same things, and why should men quarrel over terras r 
The enemy of orthodoxy was not paganism but sophistication. 
What is significant is not that this tendency appears, but that it 
was arrested. The Jewish strain in Christianity, with its abomina¬ 
tion of Gentile worships and its assumption that they connoted 
immorality; the links of community to community, which pre¬ 
vented unfettered development; the hierarchic system; the prin¬ 
ciple of Apostolic authority and Apostolic tradition; the numerical 
preponderance of folk with the for dtt charbotsnier prevented 
what would in effect have been the absorption of Christianity 
in Graeco-Roman culture. 

Christianity grew steadily. Paganism went its way, but 
economic pressure caused a diminution in sacrificial expenditure 
and perhaps helped the trend towards ‘the sacrifice or reasonV 

1 S.H.A. Zfaad. tyr. (Firmus, etc.) 8 ; cf. W, Bauer, Rechtgidubigkrit und 
Kffzerri tm diirstm Chrhttntum, p. 51 sq. 

2 An inscription uf the JuJianic period (see above, p, +14) recording the 
revival of the ttiwabclium speaks of the man responsible as offering 'deeds, 
mind, good action' as a sacrifice. 
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The litanv of Licinius' army before the defeat of Maxi min 1 
shows how near solar henotheism could come to Christian mono¬ 
theism. Revivals and survivals of paganism after Constantine’s 
death fall outside the scope of this volume, but certain features of 
them are instructive for our present purpose. The aristocratic 
group at Rome which dung to paganism as a thing inseparable 
from the classical culture to which they were devoted showed 
enthusiasm for Mithraism and the itiurofalium, reviving them not 
only under Julian but also under Eugenius. These were in a sense 
the most emotional, extreme and exciting forms of the old religion: 
to Christians they were objectionable in a corresponding degree 2 * . 
Nevertheless, when we turn to the edicts of Christian emperors 
for the suppression of paganism, we find no mention of these 
things, but prohibition of divination, sacrifices — specially nocturnal 
(and therefore ex hypothesi magical)—magic, and finally all temple 
cultus. Further, while Julian was himself devoted to Mithras, to 
solar worship in general, to Cybele, and to theurgy (p. 443), and 
not inattentive to the Egyptian deities, his religious policy was 
directed to the restoration of Greek traditional practice coupled 
with borrowed elements of ethical order, philanthropy, and 
organization, as effective weapons of Christianity. His friend 
SaYlustius, in his treatise Concerning the gods and the universe , 
concerns himself with the gods as a whole; he refers to the 
(prehistoric) ‘founders of the mysteries,’ but just as a Hellenistic 
writer might have done, and, while he speaks of the myth of 
Cybele and its expression in rite, he confines himself to the 
dramatic ceremonial which Claudius had brought to Rome. Neo¬ 
paganism was to Julian kelienismos. The local gods, as for instance 
Mamas of Gaza, lasted longest?. 


1 Laccanrius, de mort. pen. 46. Bee below, p. 6B7 sq. 

2 Fir micas Mater ruts. Dr error/ profanarum religiowtm, has been regarded 

us indicating chat its author singled out the 4 Oriental mystery-religions’ as 
the chief foes of Christianity. They receive most space in his work, out he is 
describing the religions of various races, Egyptians, etc. (alluding in chap. 9 to 
Adonis as worshipped in the West—in 5 perhaps rn Mithras as so worshipped 
—but the text is fragmentary); he does not neglect ordinary Graeco-Roman 
cult and myth. Ambrosiaster alludes to the cults of Cybele, Isis, Mithras, 
when attacking paganism in general: but he, like the writer of [Cypr.J 
adv. Senatortm, had in view the Roman aristocratic group: in any case 
his polemic’against astrology is much longer. 

2 Cf. Mark the Deacon’s Life of Porphyry of Gazn\ sec S. A. Cook, The 
Religion of Ancient Palestine in the Light of Arehatsdegf, p. ! 8b. 
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VIII. CONCLUSION 

We have considered the early wave which carried Egyptian and 
Syrian and Anatolian worships to regions outside their homes, and 
the later wave which carried similar worships (though in a some¬ 
what different form) and Mithraism through the Latin part of the 
world. We have also sought to estimate the diffusion and inten¬ 
siveness of these cults, and our observations have led us to reject 
any idea of a substantial concomitant orientalization of life, T wo 
objections might be raised; first, is this likely in view of the 
Oriental influence which has been so often assumed in art, law, 
and political forms? Second, what of the enormous change in 
intellectual outlook and spiritual atmosphere between Augustus 
and Constantine? Is not the result something much more 
Oriental than Greek or Roman in type and temper ? And could 
not a shift in religious ideas be at least a contributory cause for 
such a transformation? 

As regards the first point, legal orientalization and political 
orientalization within the period down to Constantine are, in fact, 
at best highly doubtful 1 . The precise extent of Oriental influence 
in art is disputable (see p. 558 jy,}, but that there was material 
influence is not open to question. Nevertheless, there is this 
crucial difference. In art we are dealing either with imported 
works or with works produced by artists who had left the Near 
East and settled in the West or with copies of these works. In 
cults it is not so. When a foreign group brought a strange cult, 
the ministraot or ministrants of that cult belonged to its racial 
background; the cult of Sarapis on Delos remained in one family 
for generations. Control would, however, often pass to citizens: 
thus after Claudius, the arehtgallus at Rome was a citizen, Rome 
became Cybele's holy city, so far as the West was concerned, and 
the cult was, so to speak, de-Anatolized. Mithraism had no 
professional alien priests. Under these conditions, however care¬ 
fully forms were preserved, there was not a personnel with 
genuinely alien instincts, and this must have contributed power¬ 
fully to the absorption of the cults. The suggestion which is here 
examined involves a modern notion of religion as mainly a matter 
of a specific type of ideas, distinct from those of everyday life, and 
such that a change of these ideas will alter men’s attitudes. 
Alteration is effected by conversion to the prophetic religions; but, 
even there, it is not as a rule thorough-going and here, it can 
seldom have resulted from adhesion to one of these cults, 

1 CE N. H. Baynes, J.R.S, xxv, 1935, pp, 83^?. 
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As for the second point, the crucial issue was again not cults or 
race but men. The Syrian Orentes did, as Juvenal says, flow into 
the Tiber, and even non-Oriental elements, as they entered the 
ruling class, did not show as sensitive a repugnance to Oriental 
cults as their predecessors had done. But race is not everything; 
Lucian of Samoaata was probably a pure Semite—as much so as 
Elagabalus—and as a boy he did not talk Greek, and yet he clung 
to the old order at a time when many pure Hellenes had followed 
after other things. Intellectual and literary activity are largely 
determined by conventions and by a man’s choice; Frederick the 
Great was as Prussian as his father, but he preferred to try to 
think and write in French. 

The change in spiritual atmosphere between Augustus and 
Constantine is part of a long gradual transformation. Our fathers 
could quote Swinburne’s 

Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean} the world has grown grey from thy 
breath 

and could think in terms of an antithesis between a free untram¬ 
melled Greek mind and a dogmatic medievalism, or between 
clean-limbed models for Pheidias and unwashed hermits. That is 
all past; we know now that paganism had of itself gone far in the 
direction of grayness and dogmatism and asceticism. Athens had 
known great days, when a brilliant minority had enjoyed the 
stimulus of an intelligent and well-integrated society, and when 
for minority and majority alike men’s feet seemed surely set on 
paths which led to unlimited horizons, Humanity looked at the 
world, and found it good; and the Orphic insistence on a sense of 
sin, a hatred of the body, and a yearning For salvation was left to 
a hypochondriac few. Nevertheless, even before the end of the 
Peridean age, new forms of individualism and new external condi¬ 
tions threatened the old harmony. Great achievements and 
glittering prizes were still in store, but no new satisfying adjust¬ 
ment. The cosmopolitan minority of intellectuals were driven in 
on themselves. Philosophy could no more build a city; she did but 
strive to give man shelter under a wall, ‘as in a storm.* The 
brilliant success of the Roman Frincipate in its first two centuries 
gave a new hope but did not kill a sense of futility and disintegra¬ 
tion. After Marcus Aurelius the days were darkened; coarser 
natures and cruder ways had to serve the needs of harder times. 
Meanwhile a new order was coming to birth. 


ca.H. m 
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CHAPTER XIII 


PAGAN PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

I. THE FORMATION OF THE CANON 

AFTER the execution of Ignatius of Antioch, in the days of 
/i Trajan 1 , the Christian Church enjoyed a long period of peace 
from persecution by the State. But the ‘struggle for existence* 
never ends, and the period from about 1 20 to 190 shews us the 
new Society adapting itself to its environment in the Roman 
Empire. In the great work of Irenaeus .■igatnst Heresies (a.d. t S 6) 
we find a literary expression of the Catholic system, so complete 
and successful that the whole history of the Church from Irenaeus 
to the Reformation, and even later, may be viewed as a natural 
development of it 2 . Before Irenaeus, on the other hand, new 
factors were continually presenting themselves. Some of these the 
Church accepted; others it rejected, but in rejecting them the 
opinion of the dominant party was profoundly modified. At the 
end of the period the Church’s face is definitely turned back to the 
infallible Past, to the tradition and memory of the days of the first 
apostles. 

The Christian Church, at the beginning of the period con¬ 
sidered in this chapter, was a somewhat loosely organized collec¬ 
tion of local societies. They were held together mainly by a com¬ 
mon Hope and a Holy Book. The Hope was that their Lord J esus, 
who had been crucified in Judaea and yet had risen again, was 
coming very soon from heaven to judge the living and the dead 
and to renew the earth, and they believed that their Holy Book 
(which was also the Holy Book of the Jews) had foretold this of 
their Lord, as well as many details of His career when He lived on 
earth. Both these main Articles of Faith were encompassed with 
difficulties, both in themselves and as ertdenda for new converts. 

The consideration of the Bible and its place in the Christian 
scheme is mainly an affair of ecclesiastical history and develop¬ 
ment, leading to the formation! of the Christian Canon of the Old 
and the New Testaments, but it is necessary to have some idea of 
the trains of thought which led up to this conclusion and to con- 

1 See vol. XI, p. 292. * See vol. XI, p. 253. 
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sidcr briefly some of the main personalities connected with it. Wc 
must* in the first place, dismiss altogether from our minds the 
modern evolutionary view which believes that truth and excellence 
of every kind have developed by a sort of organic process from 
small and perhaps unlovely beginnings, with fresh elements of 
real value coming in from time to time by what is not so much 
evolution as 'epigenesis 1 .' Neither the Christians nor the pagans 
so regarded the Old Testament. It was true or false, enlightening 
or the reverse. There was, it is true, much in the Bible which was 
shocking to the would-be convert. It was not so much the 
miraculous element and the geocentric outlook that were a dif¬ 
ficulty to the heathen, for these things they shared with the 
Christian, but they were deterred by the barbarous style of the 
Greek and by the presence of trifling regulations and taboos which 
seemed to be beneath the dignity of the Highest God. On the 
other hand, the Christians were able to argue that the whole Bible, 
i,e. the 'Old Testament,’ was written long before Plato; and the 
'argument from prophecy,' i.e. the assertion that this or that event 
in the career of Jesus Christ had been indicated by Hebrew 
Prophets long ago, seems to have had real weight. 

The difficulty felt by the Christians was rather this; it the Bible 
was the very word of God, by what right did Christians disobey so 
many of the plain commands found in it? Christians ate pork and 
hare, and disregarded all the ritual laws of the Pentateuch: was 
the Pentateuch after all God’s book? One answer to this question 
was given in the Kpistie tij BumsbdSy a very early document,^per¬ 
haps Alexandrian, which maintained that all the so-called food- 
laws were misinterpreted by the Jews and that they were really 
moral commands to avoid the society of various types of sinners. 
The Bible, on this view, was wholly moral, but obscurely ex¬ 
pressed. Another view, given by one Ptolemaeus, a disciple of 
Valentinus the gnostic 2 , was that we have to distinguish different 
elements in the Jewish code. There are elements which come 
merely from the ‘tradition of the elders,’ others that were added by 
Moses because of the hardness of the Israelites’ hearts, others that 
are really divine. Of this last class, some were figurative, like the 
command to eat unleavened bread at Passover, now fulfilled in 
Christ; other things are permanent, like the Decalogue. A very 
similar theory to this is to be found in the Didasca&f t a manual for 
Christians written somewhere in the East during the first halt of 

1 See the note by G. Tyrrell In Christianity at the Cross-Roads, p. (8, on 
the significance of the concept of epigenesis for theotogy. 

* In Epiphanius, Huer. jucxm, $Sfj. (known as the Epistle to Fiord), 
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the third century. In this work we are taught that the good Law 
is the Ten Words and the Judgments, given before the Israelites 
made the golden calf and served idols- Rut the rest was given 
because the Lord was angry with them, and so He laid on the 
Israelites new and burdensome laws, from which Jesus has delivered 
Christians. 

A more radical solution was championed by Marcion of Pont us. 
According to the Chronicle of Edessa he left the Catholic Church 
in a.d. 138, so that we may place fils career between too and 170, 
during the first half of which he was not a declared heretic. He 
started from the kindness of the Father whom Jesus had an¬ 
nounced, and whose gracious willingness to forgive freely was 
different in character from the severe justice of the God of the 
Bible. Marcion concluded that they could not be the same, and 
that the Gospel of Jesus was something wholly new. According 
to Marcion, the world set forth in the Bible, i.e, the Old Testa¬ 
ment, is the product of Law acting upon Matter. I,aw cannot and 
will not forgive: the God of Law and Justice exacts 'an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth,' in other words ‘action and reaction 
are equal and opposite.’ Man was formed in the image of the 
God of the Bible, and when he, man, breaks the just laws of that 
God, God punishes him as he deserves. So the human race went 
on for many generations, till seeing their misery the Kind Father 
sent His Son to live among men and heal their sins and diseases. 
Jesus and His Father are nowhere clearly defined or differentiated. 
They represent Grace, a third Principle, distinct from Matter 
and its Laws. 

To Marcion, Jesus was not born: He appeared in Judaea in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius, as the Gospel says 1 , and went about 
doing good among men. After a while the God of Law instigated 
Jesus’s enemies to kill Him. But death had no power over Jesus. 
He appeared alive at the right hand of the God of Law and pointed 
out that He, Jesus, had only done good to men: the God of Law 
was guilty of His death. For this the God of Law, according to the 
Law itself, deserved to die, but Jesus agreed to take in exchange 
the souls of all those who accepted the Christian Gospel. So He 
descended again and revealed to Paul, the only true disciple, that 
we have been ' bought with a price 2 .’ 

It is easy to pick holes in this fantastic scheme, as indeed 
Tertullian and Epiphanius and other Church writers did. But it 
is almost impossible to exaggerate the importance of Marcion for 
the development of the Church. Tn the first place, the rival Church 
1 Lk. HI, 1. 8 t Cor. vi, ao. 
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that he founded lasted for centuries. Its organization was very 
much that of the Great Church, so like, in fact, that it is thought 
probahle that he was a pioneer and that man)' features of the 
Catholic hierarchy were adapted from the Marc ionite system. 
It is certain, at least, that the Mardonites produced their share ot 
martyrs, for instance the presbyter Metrodorus, who met his death 
in the Decian persecution. 

The sacramental theory of the Marcionites, which refused 
baptism and the Eucharist to married persons, we meet with again 
in the Syriac-speaking Church of Mesopotamia 1 . But some 
words must here be given to the Marcionite Bible, which is very 
closely connected with the origin of the Canon of the New 
Testament. Marcion rejected the God of the Jew s as his God, and 
so rejected the Old Testament which told him of that God. He 
made great use of it, it is true, in his story of the formation of 
Adam, but it had for him no authority. He was left without a 
Bible. In its place he put an account of the words and deeds of 
Jesus, and a collection of the writings of His true apostle Paul. 

The elaborate investigations, made during the nineteenth 
century, of the relation of the Marcionite "Gospel’ to the tale told 
by Luke in his First Volume (i.c.the gospel) have subs tan dally con¬ 
firmed the allegations of Tertullian and Epiphanius, that Marcion 
took 'Luke’ and arbitrarily altered it, mostly by cutting out inci¬ 
dents which he regarded as Jewish perversion of the true Gospel 2 . 
Where the Church Fathers are wrong is in their natural assump¬ 
tion that Marcion chose out one of the four Canonical Gospels 
and mutilated it. In Mar cion’s day these works existed, but they 
were not yet ‘canonical.’ It is likely that Marcion regarded his 
procedure as that of extracting from a bulky historical work 3 those 
records of the Lord Jesus which seemed to him to be genuine. 

Marcion's ' Apostolicon ’ consisted of ten letters of Paul, i.e. the 
collection familiar to us, minus the Pastoral letters (and of course 
Hebrews), but including Philemon. The earlier history of the 
Pauline Epistles is obscure and the occasion of their first collection 
as a Corpus is uncertain. Some of the Pauline Epistles were in 
general circulation before the end of the first century. Clement of 
Rome dearly knew and used Romans and at the appropriate 
moment 4 5 he bids the Corinthians 'take up the Epistle of the 


1 See below pp. 493 sqq. 

1 See particularly the telling appeal to the Concordance in Sanday’s 

Gospels in the Second Century, pp. 122-230, an argument that has never been 

answered. 

5 Lucas, ad Theophiium, vok, 1 and 11. 4 Ep, 1 ad Cer* xlyu, i 
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blessed Paul the Apostle 1 In which the Apostle had charged them 
concerning the evils of partisanship (i Cor. i* 1 1 IgMtius* 

likewise, certainly knew j Corinthians; he probably knew Ephes¬ 
ians also, and he may have known other Pauline letters. Decisive 
evidence is Lacking, but it is not unlikely that a collection of 
Pauline Epistles, of the same compass as Marcion's, was already 
in existence when Ignatius wrote. There is, at any rate, good reason 
to think that the compiler of the Pastoral Epistles was familiar 
with the rest of the Pauline Corpus in its entirety 1 . But for 
Marriott—now left without the Bible of the Church, that is the 
Old Testament—the writings of Paul the one true Apostle at¬ 
tained a new position of paramount authority. True they, like 
St Luke's Gospel, could not be accepted as they stood, but re¬ 
quired to be purged of many a judamng corruption. Thus purged, 
they were made to form a second constituent part of Marc ion's 
new Canon of Scripture, Marcion was the first formally to 
'canonize" the Pauline Epistles. 

The Catholic Church could not fall behind the heretic in the 
authority which it bestowed upon the writings of the Apostle. 
For it too the Pauline Epistles became Scripture* Indeed, there 
is evidence that Marcion's edition of the Pauline letters directly 
influenced the New Testament of the Catholic Church 2 * 

A Life and Sayings of Jesus and a Collection of Pauline Letters 
—here we have the germ of a New Bible. The Church followed 
Marcion's lead. But whereas Marcion made his 'Gospel 1 and his 
'Apostle' a substitute for the old Bible, the Church got its larger 
collection of apostolic writings as a New Testament alongside the 
Old Testament. 


It MQNTANISM AND THE NEW PROPHECY 

In the first Christian communities as we know them from the 
books of the New Testament we find prophets taking a leading 
part in the common life and holding a place second only to that 

1 P + N. Harrison, The Problem of tki Pastoral Epistftf, pp. 88—92; 
167-175. An important witness for a hill Pauline Corpus i$ Polycarp, who 
quotes from 1 and 2 Tim, as well as from i Cor^ GaL, Ram,, 2 Thcss., 
Ephes, PhsSEpp. But the date of this parr of PoIycarp*s [otter is under dispute. 
Dr Harrison assigns it to c. a.d. 136-137. {Polycarp's Two Episths to th 
PhUtpp'ums r p, 315, See below, p, 474 ) 

3 This evidence mainly comes from the Latin jfrgtorumta detected as 
Mardonlte In 1907 by Dam de Bruyne. For the influence of Marcum upon 
the New Testament of the Catholic Church cf. A. von Harnack p DU 
Brief summing dts Jpostels Pmdas % pp. 1 7 —2 j. 
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of the Apostles. A prophet speaking under the direction of the 
Spirit has a recognized claim on the acceptance of the Church. 
The first Epistle to the Corinthians shews the Apostle Paul seek¬ 
ing to guide and control the enthusiastic utterance of the prophets, 
The prophetic ministry appears to have maintained its place in the 
succeeding generation: the Apocalypse is a literary movement ot 
Christian prophecy in the closing years of the first century, and 
Ignatius of Antioch, himself a bishop, speaks under the influence 

of inspiration. , , , 

The writings of Irenaeus illustrate the changes which had 
passed over prophecy in the Church by the later decades of the 
second century. Irenaeus has very little to say about Christian 
prophets; his main task had been to stem the rising flood of 
gnostic heresy and for this purpose he relied upon the appeal to 
anostolic tradition. At the same time he has no doubt that the 
prophetic gift continues in the Church; he appeals to the now 
canonized texts ot Paul which speak of men and women prop e- 
sying in the congregation, and finds it necessary to warn his 
readers of the danger of expelling prophecy from the Church . 
Some time before irenaeus wrote prophecy had ceased to occupy 
the place it once had held. Already in the Didache it is plain that 
while in principle the highest veneration and respect is still ac¬ 
corded to the prophet, the danger of imposture is acutely felt, and 
the local ministry is tending to take over rights and duties for¬ 
merly associated with the prophet. The first enthusiasm has 
passed. In Hernias, the Roman seer, we can detect the gradual 
dying down o fins pi ration. It is difficult not to feel that his work 
known as The Shepherd covers more than half a life-time. In the 
first "Visions’ we have the experiences of an ecstatic, not always 
quite coherent; in the long ’ Similitudes’ at the end we have moral 
and dogmatic teaching set forth in wearisome and laboured 
parables, without literary' charm and only redeemed by their 
obvious sincerity and their manful grappling with difficult 
problems 2 . 

It is likely that the decline in prophecy was not everywhere 
equally pronounced. There have come down to us from the earlier 
decades of the second century the names of an Asiatic prophet 
Quadrams 3 and a prophetess Ammia ot Philadelphia 3 and this 
may indicate that the ministry of prophecy had maintained itseli 


1 tidu. Harr. tji p H , . . . d , 

a ice the appreciation in A, Schweitzer, My sum m of Paul the jfpwtU* 

^ a Scriptor anon. up. Eusebius* Hist. SccL v, 17, 3-4, Cf. ik m, 37+ *■ 
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more effectively among the churches to which the prophet John 
had once addressed the letters of the Apocalypse. It was at any 
rate in Phrygia that a new prophetic movement flared up in the 
latter halt of the second century which set problems to the 
Church leaders in the chief centres of the Christian faith through¬ 
out the world. There can be little doubt that Montanos and his 
prophecy was in the mind of Irenaeus when heso plainly vindicated 
the legitimacy of prophecy within the Church. Not that Irenaeus 
was ever himself an adherent of the new movement, but he had 
taken part in an attempt at reconciliation in connection with 
Montanism 1 , and his words shew that he was deeply concerned 
at the reaction which Montanism had provoked 2 . 

The 'New Prophecy, 1 as Montanism was often called, was 
generated in the vivid expectation of the coming of the Kingdom 
of Christ on earth, which filled the thoughts of many Christians 
of this period 3 . When Gratus was proconsul of Asia 1 , Montanus, 
formerly perhaps a priest of Cybele, fell into a trance at the village 
of Ardabau in Mysia near Phrygia soon after his conversion, and 
prophesied in the power of the Spirit. Two women, Priscilla and 
Maximilla, were later likewise struck with the prophetic afflatus. 
These left their husbands and joined themselves to the mission of 
Montanus. 

Our knowledge of the original Montanism is derived almost 
entirely from the hostile reports of contemporary Asiatic Church 

1 Eusebius, Hist. Ecci. \\ j, 4, 

" I he text of the passage in Irenaeus referred to above (p. +55, n. 1) is 
very obscure as it stands. If, with Ritschl, Bnnwetsdi, dc Labriolle, and 
others, wc accept the emendation * pseudaprcphetai amdtm esse vclunt * for 
1 pseudoprophetae ytddem esse v slant' everything foils into plar^ 

® Cf, the stories of the Syrian bishop who led out men, women and 
children of his flock to meet Christ in the desert, and of the bishop in 
Pontus who disorganized die life of many of his people by his confident 
prophecy that die Judgment would come upon the earth within a year, re¬ 
lated by Hippolytus, /h Daniel, iv, 18, 19. 

* Scrrptor anon, ap. Eusebius, Hist. EtcL Y, 16, 7. Unfortunately the 
proconsulship of Gratus cannot be fixed, and the date of the rise of Mont¬ 
anism is uncertain. Epiphanius would fix it in a.d. 156-7 (Haer. xtvni, J) 
and this date is adopted by Bonwetsch, Harnack and others; Eusebius in 172 
in the Armenian version of the Chrmicon under Olympiad 238, 1. {Cf. 
de Labriolle, La erist MontanisU , p. 5 70 and cf. Hist. Etc/, iv, 27.) The 
text of Epiphanius, Haer. u, 33 as commented on by Hoi I, Berlin Corpus 11, 
p. 307 would support the daring of Eusebius. Cf. the full discussion in de 
Labriolle, op. cit. pp. 569—fig. It may be that the two datings refer to different 
events in Montanist history; so H. J. Lawlor and J. E. L. Oulton, The 
Ecclesiastical History 0/EustUtes, it, p. t8o s<p. 
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writers from whose works Eusebius has happily preserved ex¬ 
tensive extracts. Tertullian—the one convert to Montanism of 
first-rate importance—provides us with evidence of Montanist 
belief and practice in Africa at the beginning of the third century 
(p. 537 ry.), But except for scanty Fragments preserved mainly in 
Tertullian and in Epiphanius, the collections of Oracles, which for 
Montanist believers had the authority of direct revelations, have 
perished. Slender as the sources of our knowledge are, they yet 
enable us to recover the main characteristics of the teaching and 
mission of Montan us and his associates. 

The fundamental convictions of the New Prophecy in its 
earliest form were, first that the Heavenly Jerusalem was shortly 
to descend upon the earth—its arrival was expected at the little 
Phrygian township of Pepuza—and that Mon tan us himself was 
indwelt by that Paraclete of whom Jesus had promised that He 
should come after Him to carry on His work. Concerning the 
Paraclete Jesus in St John’s (Jospel had said: 1 1 have yet many 
:hings to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now; but when he, 
;he Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you into all the truth’ 
(xvi, 12—13). These words afforded a scriptural basis for the 
Montanist claim, which so shocked the common sentiment of the 
Church, chat the apostolic teaching—nay the teaching of Christ 
Himself—was incomplete and that a fuller revelation had now 
been vouchsafed which the Church was called upon to accept 1 . 
Yet bolder language is attributed to Mont anus: Epiphanius 
quotes him as saying: 1 1 am neither an angel, nor a messenger, 
but I am come the Lord God, the Father 31 .' There is probably 
some misunderstanding here. Montanus no doubt thought him¬ 
self to be the medium through which God spoke, but it is unlikely 
that he thought himself to be personally God. His own view of 
the divine activity is expressed in another oracle: ‘Behold man 
is as a lyre and I hover over him as a plectrum. Man sleeps, and 
I wake; behold it is the Lord who removes the hearts of man and 
gives them [other] hearts 3 ,’ The leaders of the movement thought 
of their mission as the final phase of revelation. ‘After me,’ said 
Maxi mi! la, 'there shall be no prophetess more; then will be the 
end 4 .’ 

The tense expectation of the coming Judgment was associated 
in Montanism with an ascetic rigorism which accentuated ten¬ 
dencies already powerful in the Church. The martyr’s death, 
though it was not to be directly courted, was not to be eluded by 

1 Tertullian, de virg. vtL 1. 2 Epiphanius, Haer. XLimi, tt. 

3 it, XLvm, 4. * it, XLvn, 2. 
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flight. With respect to fasting Montanus strengthened the pre¬ 
vailing requirement, making the Wednesday and the Friday fasts 
obligatory and extending their duration. Again, the Montanist 
Churches prohibited second marriages, agreeing in this with an 
earlier Christian tradition which regarded second marriage as 
‘fair-seeming adultery 1 .’ Of Montanus it is said by an early 
antagonist that be ‘taught the dissolution of marriage 2 ,’ and it 
seems likely that the movement in its early stages discouraged, if 
it did not actually forbid, married life. Maximilla and Priscilla 
had left their husbands. The strength of similar tendencies within 
the Church is well illustrated by the Apocryphal Acts of John, of 
Peter and of Paul, which emanated from Asia Minor in the second 
half of the second century. 

In general the temper of the movement was conservative and 
orthodox. Enemies admitted that they held the articles of the 
common faith of the Church. If there was a tendency to Mon- 
archianism (p, 533) among a section of the Montanists, this was 
no Montanist peculiarity. They venerated the same scriptures as 
the Church, and they had no quarrel with the Church's hierarchy 
as such. When they were forced into the position of a separate 
sect they appear to have carried on the threefold ministry of the 
Church while imposing upon it the superior orders of Patriarchs 
(resident at Pepuza) and Associates (jcotpeuvoi) 3 . Aet to the great 
Church now organizing itself into a hierarchy of authority, the 
fundamental claim of Montanism inevitably wore the aspect of a 
challenge. If the Paraclete directly declared the will of Christ 
through Montanus, authority was powerless. Here is the his¬ 
torical significance of Montanism: it was this claim which more 
than anything else roused the episcopacy of Asia to a fierce con¬ 
demnation of the New Prophecy. Montanism could not meet that 
attack: its power was broken in Central Phrygia but it may well 
be that withdrawing from the cities it strengthened itself among 
the peasantry. In the villages of the Tcmbris valley there are 
funeral monuments dating from the third century, which differ 
from other Christian monuments in Phrygia, whereas in other 
monuments Christians were content to veil their Christianity in 

1 Athcnagoias, Suppi 33. 

5 Apollonius ap. Eusebius, Hitt. Etd. V, 18, 1. 

3 These higher orders carried on, it may he presumed, die succession of 
the first originators of the movement. For rhe Montanist hierarchy see 
Jerome, Ep. 41, 3, and Cod. Just. I, 5. 10. The texts arc discussed in 
de LabrioLLe, La erist Aianttwhir, pp. 495—507. Tbe tide w&w has been 
found in ail inscription dated a.d. 514-1? from the neighbourhood of 
Philadelphia (By&mtien, n, 1925, p. 33 °)■ 
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neutral formulae, the makers of these monuments boldly pro¬ 
fessed their faith as ‘Christians addressing Christians.' It has 
been conjectured that they were Montanists 1 .^ 

Motitanism forced the Church to wrestle with the problem of 
the legitimacy of ecstasy in prophecy and the place of prophecy 
amongst orthodox Christians^; it contributed towards the estab¬ 
lishment of a dosed canon of scripture to which no new revela¬ 
tions could be added. This is an idea which in the last quarter of 
the second century found expression in the works of Irenaeus and 
the so-called 1 Muratorkn Canon/ which enumerates the books of 
the New Testament and ends by condemning the H Cats Phrygians. 
Again, the wide sphere which Montanism had opened to woman 
within the Church 3 led the Catholics anxiously to maintain the 
restrictions which St Paul had set upon the public ministry of 
women. Thus the challenge of the New Prophecy did but serve 
to strengthen the hierarchical government of the Catholic Church. 
It is in connection with the opposition to Montanism that we first 
hear of the summoning of Church councils. The believers in Asia, 
we are told, held frequent meetings with regard to the New 
Prophecy, and after testing the utterances of the prophets agreed 
to excommunicate its adherents 4 , This was a momentous innova¬ 
tion: through these assemblages guided by the Holy Spirit the 
Church gained a new realization alike of its unity and its strength. 

The strenuous opposition of the leaders of the Church pre- 

1 The view dim these inscriptions were Montanist is not undisputed. See 
Ktvue dt rilmv. ds xxxvi, Ocu 1930, p. 233, where Gregoire 

gives reasons for withdrawing his acceptance of that view. But the use of 
the word Xpcumuj’iup in an inscription which on other grounds has been 
judged to be Montanist gives support to Gaidetis view that they arc 
Montanist {Bpz&nttPiz B in, I 93 1 * P* 4^3 *?-}- 

* On this cf. de LabrioEe, tf- dt pp. 555/7?; At A later ™ tt the 51X112 
problem was raised for the Church bp Priscillianssin. 

a The prophesying of Priscilla and Maximilla set a precedent which un¬ 
questionably influenced the later practice of rhe Montanist Churches, 
According to Epiphanius [Hacr. xi,r£ p 11)* the Montanists ad nutted women 
to be bishops and presbyterg a but his statement is open to question. O- de 
Labriolle, up. dt pp. 507-12. h is not certain that the prophetess who 
celebrated the Eucharist referred to by Firmilian (Cyprian* Ej>. tXXV, 7) 
was Montanist. It is in itself probable that women were eligible tor the 
higher orders of patriarch and xotinai'i^ A Montanist inscription dis¬ 
covered in the neighbourhood of Pepuza, and assigned to the late third 
century* gives the names of a man and a woman side by tide on an official 
marble cathedra. There can be little doubt that they both held high place in 
the Montanist hierarchy. See vi p 1931. p- 4*3 

* Scriptor anon, up* Eusebius* Hist E<cL v r ib t 10. 
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vented the New Prophecy from winning the acceptance which it 
sought of the Church at large. Against its own will and intention, 
Mon tan ism became a sect. Asa sect it had a iong history 1 . In the 
West it appears to have declined rapidly in influence* After TertuI- 
lian not a word is heard of Montanism at Carthage. It may be that 
here, as perhaps elsewhere, Montanists fused with the like-minded 
Novarianists (p* But later, in the fourth century, there 

were Montanists at Barcelona as well as at Rome. The corporate 
existence of the sect at Rome was probably ended by a decree of 
Honorius in a.d. 407* In the East Montanism fought harder and 
lived longer. Clement of Alexandria found it necessary to refute 
the heresy, and Origen also takes occasion to discuss and repudiate 
its claims. In the fourth century it counted many adherents in 
Asia Minor and had found a foothold in Constantinople* Like 
other heretical bodies it fell under the ban of the Christian em¬ 
perors, and though a last echo is heard as late as the ninth century, 
it was probably virtually extinguished by the persecuting legisla¬ 
tion of Justinian, under whom the Montanists in Phrygia shut 
their Churches with themselves inside and set fire to them over 
their heads 3 . 

IIL THE APOLOGISTS 

Early Christian apologetic was the outcome of persecution: it 
was because ‘certain wicked men were endeavouring to molest 
our people* that Quadratus presented to Hadrian the first 
Christian apology. It is to protest against the injustice of the 
Roman State in regarding the confession of the Christian faith 
—the nomen Chris thnum —as a punishable offence, to meet the 
popular charges of 1 atheism, 1 cannibalism, and Thyestean orgies 
that in succession the Apologists composed their defences of the 
Christian revelation. In these writings the hated sect appeals 
against the judgment of the Roman world. 

The Christian Apologists of the second century thus possess a 
significance out of all proportion to their intellectual ability or to 
the intrinsic literary merits of their works. With them the Christ¬ 
ian Church enters for the first time into the common world of 
literature and culture. The writings of the first age of Christianity 
were directed to the guidance and edification of the faithful: a 
contagious missionary movement had spread itself in the main 
centres of commercial and political life and won adherents chiefly, 
though not exclusively, among the lower social strata of society. 

1 Fc r the later history of M ontanism „ see de Labrioll e, trp. tit. pp. 469-5 36. 

3 Procopius, Hist, Art. xi, 23, 
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Bound together by an intense and enthusiastic conviction, these 
newly converted believers had not yet found it necessary to state 
a case for their faith in order to conciliate the instructed opinion 
of the unconverted world. It is indeed possible that some such aim 
was not entirely unfamiliar to the author of the Third Gospel and 
the Book of Acts, But even the Lucan writings, like all the rest of 
the New Testament literature, and the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers, are primarily intended for, and would only be intelligible 
to, a believing public. The Apologists, on the other hand, de¬ 
liberately aimed at influencing the opinion of the world. A new 
culture is beginning to take shape. The Christian Church has 
become conscious of itself as a ‘third race,' alongside pagans and 
jews; and it seeks to win public recognition and legal toleration 
from the powers that be. 

The Apologists presented their faith in the guise of a new and 
superior ‘philosophy’ which claimed to supersede the rival and 
contradictory philosophies of the pagan world. They address 
themselves to the world at large, or—more frequently—to the 
reigning emperor. Whether or not such writings ever reached 
the hands of the emperor himself may be doubted. But even if 
this style of address is to be regarded as mere literary form, it is 
none the less significant of the apologetic aim. The Christian 
Church is coming to think of itself as the bearer of a world re¬ 
ligion, related to the world-wide empire of Rome. Thus, one of 
the later Apologists, Melito of Sardes, addressing Marcus 
Aurelius, speaks in these terms of the Christian faith; ‘A philo¬ 
sophy which formerly flourished among the barbarians, but which 
during the great reign of your ancestor Augustus sprang up among 
the nations which you rule, so that it became a blessing of good 
omen to your Empire,' 'To this power,’ he continues, ‘you have 
succeeded as men have desired; and in this power you will con¬ 
tinue with your son, on condition that you guard that philosophy 
which has grown with the Empire, and which came into existence 
under Augustus.’ He affirms that Nero and Domitian alone of 
the successors of Augustus had been misled into a policy of hos¬ 
tility to the Church 1 . Melito expresses a conviction of which the 
writings of the Greek Apologists were at once a symptom and a 
cause. 

There is little that is original in these apologies. Christianity 
was following in the wake of Judaism, and though actual de¬ 
pendence upon particular Jewish writings can seldom be estab¬ 
lished, certain main themes have been taken over from the 
1 Ap. Eusebius, Hist . Bed. iv, 26, 7 jyy. 
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propagandist literature of Hellenistic Judaism. Christian and 
Jewish Apologists alike maintained the superior antiquity and 
originality of the Jewish scriptures as against the writings of the 
Greeks, and argued that the classical writers of Greece had 
borrowed from Moses. Christian Apologists, no less than Jewish, 
were concerned to pour scorn upon the idolatrous practices and 
the immoral mythologies of paganism. Again, Hellenistic Jews 
had anticipated Christians in drawing upon the language and 
ideas of current popular philosophy, to explain and commend 
their religious beliefs. But while the Christian Apologists laid 
under contribution the literature both of Jews and Greeks, they 
were not the less loyal to the main convictions of the primitive 
Christian faith. While the use of popular philosophical ideas en¬ 
abled them to establish contact with the world at large, these ideas 
are never substituted for the tradition of the Church. The two 
streams run side by side. The ethical standard of the Christian 
Church is steadfastly upheld \ there is no wavering in their con¬ 
viction that the Old Testament Scriptures are directly inspired by 
the Divine Spirit, and that the prophecies contained therein have 
been fulfilled in the Life, Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christy 
lastly, the general belief of the Church of the second century, that 
this same Jesus is to come again to judge the world, and to 
inaugurate a millennial kingdom upon earth, maintains its 
ground. 

Indeed it is not in the inherited material, but in the faith which 
has turned this material to its own uses that the interest lies. Here 
is the triumphant proclamation of a new freedom—a liberation 
from the oppression which weighed so heavily upon the pagan 
world of that day. Man was no longer the victim of the malice of 
the countless demon powers which beset his life: the victory over 
the demons had been won once and for all time, and that victory 
could be appropriated by tbe humblest Christian through faith. 
The numberless gods of the pagan pantheon were but a demonic 
delusion: there was but one God, and the Divine Word issuing 
from that God offered to all men release from subjection to 
arbitrary and immoral deities. The message of Good Tidings 
came to the convert as a mighty liberation, precisely as it did in 
the beginning of the Church’s history (vol. xi, p. 27$ ry.). The 
stars in their courses (so pagans declared) determined the life of 
man and there was no escape from inexorable Fate: here again 
the Apologists can claim to bring to the pagan world release, for 
they can assure man that despite the stars he is the master of his 
own soul and that his will is free: with himself rests his 
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destiny—whether he claim an immortality of bliss or choose a 
punishment which shall have no end. One can still catch the thrill 
of this declaration of independence, by which, through faith, the 
convert could pass from the prison of a determinist universe. 

Through these early apologies there runs a democratic exulta¬ 
tion : this gospel of liberation is not confined to the cultured few, 
it is no aristocratic gftosh. It appeals to women as well as men, to 
young and old alike, to rich and poor, to the slave as well as to the 
free man. it is indeed a catholic proclamation. As ‘sisters’ and 
‘brothers’ all can find a place in the family of the Christian faith. 
It is easy to ascribe too great an importance to the terminology 
through which the message is expressed: naturally the Apologist 
employs the common language of the culture of his day. Some 
converts were formerly pagan philosophers, and philosophers they 
remained after their conversion. Christian theology was still in 
the making and the theological thought of the Apologists is 
tentative, exploratory. For the pagan of the second century his 
philosophy was essentially retigious, and the motive force which 
drives the Christian convert to present his faith in philosophic 
guise is throughout a religious conviction. The modern reader 
misses a reference to the Gospels, hut the ‘memoirs’ of the 
Apostles were but lately written: they lacked the authority which 
was generally attributed to antiquity. It was a far more cogent 
argument to appeal to those more ancient scriptures—the writings 
of the prophets confirmed as they were by the recent fulfilment of 
their prophecies. The faith which was born under Tiberius—a 
faith but of yesterday—had its roots in an immemorial past- be¬ 
fore there was a Greece there was Christianity. 

The earliest Christian apology—that of Quadratus—we no 
longer possess. Eusebius, indeed, declares that it was addressed to 
Hadrian, but its date and place of composition remain uncertain 1 . 
The earliest surviving apology is the recently recovered work of 
Aristides, a 1 philosopher’ of Athens, which Eusebius states was, 
like that of Quadratus, addressed to Hadrian 2 : many scholars have 
thought that in view of the Syriac translation’s heading ‘To 
Adrian us Antoninus' that it was to Antoninus Pius that the 
apology was presented. Aristides writes in an artless style, and 
his thought is as simple as his language. Beginning with a rational 
argument for the existence of God, he proceeds to review the three 

1 I It ft. Eccl. iv, 3, i. It was perhaps composed In Asia Minor: the 
Chronicle of Eusebius dates the apology to .1.0. 124—126. Cfi Q. Barden- 
hewer, Qesck. d. altitrch. Llttrattir 1 , 1, p. J&4 jy. 

3 Hist. Eccl . iv, 3, 3. 
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great types of religion, Paganism, Judaism and Christianity 1 . The 
greater part of the book is taken up with a polemic against the 
false pagan cults of Chaidaeans, Greeks and Egyptians. In con¬ 
trast to the polytheistic heathen the Jews recognize the One True 
God; yet they, too, have gone astray in the practice of their faith, 
which is rather a worship of angels than a worship of God. 
Aristides then turns to the Christian religion. He attempts no 
reasoned defence of the new faith, but is content to describe who 
the Christians are; whence they are derived; who Jesus Christ 
was, and what are the commands which He has ' graven in the 
hearts of Christians.’ Finally, he proclaims the judgment which 
God is to bring upon the world, 

The extensive genuine works of Justin give the best picture of 
the attitude of second-century Christians to their chief opponents. 
In his apology he begins by asserting that Christians are not 
'atheists,’ as was generally supposed; their morals are excellent, 
following the ethical teaching of Christ, which is illustrated by 
extracts from the Gospels (mostly from Matthew and Luke); 
Christ was spoken of by prophets who had lived centuries before 
Him. Those who are persuaded that the truth is with the Chris¬ 
tians are admitted to their Society by a bath, called also ‘ illumina¬ 
tion 1 and ‘rebirth,* and are then allowed to partake of the Chris¬ 
tian ritual meal called ’Eucharist,* which is described in general 
terms. It takes place on Sundays after they have read in their 
sacred books and heard a discourse from their president. Justin 
has already mentioned that they prayed for the Imperial power. 

In the other chief work of Justin, the Dialogue with the Jew 
Trypho, we have Justin's attitude towards the Old Testament, 
At the opening of the first apology- Justin had expressed the 
main lines of his theology: Christians are not ’atheists,’ they wor¬ 
ship the Creator of all things, put their Master Jesus Christ in the 
second place, and the prophetic Spirit in the third. In the Dia¬ 
logue this theory is expanded. Christ is the Word {Logos) of God, 
who sometimes appeared in various forms to Biblical heroes of old 
time, in the shape of a man to Abraham, as fire in the bush to 
Moses, and finally was born as a human being of the Virgin Mary, 

1 The view of J. Geffdcen {Ztoei griech. Apulog. p. +6), adopting the 
threefold classification of the Greek re at as against the fourfold classification 
of the Syrian Version [Barbarians, Greeks, Jews and Christians) preferred by 
Seebergand others, as the original, is here followed. This threefold classifica¬ 
tion answers to the prevailing conception of the Christians as *1 Jiv Third 
Race* already found in the early second-century Prat die. Petri ap. Clement 
Alex. Strom. vi t 5. - § 1 3. 
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and was crucified and rose again. Before this the Divine Spirit, 
speaking by the Hebrew prophets, had predicted many of the 
events which were to happen in His earthly iife. This *\V ord of 
God is distinct from the ultimate, invisible Creator. 

Justin is here making use of a term current in popular con¬ 
temporary philosophy, where it provided a mediating principle 
between the Supreme God, and the phenomenal world. By its 
means he is able to give an intelligible interpretation or the 
Biblical revelation, and supremely of the Person of Jesus Christ 
Himself; while at the same time he is able to explain the partial 
revelations, which, as he holds, have been made to other peoples. 
All good and holy men of whatever race have been inspired by the 
same Logos, and thus Justin is able to claim that whatever has 
been truly said by the sages of all peoples—-Socrates and Plato, for 
instance—belongs of right to the Christians. The Logos doctrine 
as it appears in Justin is undeveloped. Justin is not a great 
thinker, and he does not see that his theory of the ‘Spermatic’ 
Word, present in some degree in all mankind, makes superfluous 
his alternative theory that Greek wisdom is historically derived 
from the Prophets of the Old Covenant. But though it is easy to 
point to inconsistencies and inconsequences in Justin s thought, 
it was none the less a momentous step when Justin raised for 
Christian theology—almost by accident—the perennial problem 
of the relations between faith and reason, natural religion and 

revelation. , 

The long Dialogue with Trypho ends with friendly speeches; 
it is not stated that Trypho is converted to Christianity. The ob¬ 
ject of the work is mainly an expression in dialogue form of 
Justin’s own theology, and thereby of the Church’s attitude to 
paganism on the one side and to j udaism on the other. As against 
Judaism the Church was determined to hold on to the Old Testa¬ 
ment, interpreting it from a Christian standpoint. I he Christian s 
Master was born a Jew; Justin is persuaded that the Israelite 
sacred Book spoke of Him, it is therefore the sacred Book of the 
Christians; in fact, the Christians are the true Israel and the Jews 
are ignorant and blinded heretics. The sacred Book gives the true 
origin of man and the earth* and the true account or what will 
happen in the future, Justin is not afraid to find elements in the 
Graeco-Roman mythology which illustrate the relation ot Christ 
to the Father of all 1 , but in general he borrows little from heathen 
religion or heathen science. He holds firm to the original 
Christian expectation of the coming judgment, the coming resur- 

1 See Afd- ij 21 
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rection of the just and the coming thousand years of their glorious 
reign in Jerusalem. 1 

The ‘Address to the Greeks'of Tatian {date uncertain, perhaps 
c. a.d. 165), Justin's disciple, is written in a different temper. 
Tatian was a Syrian by birth (p. 493); and he is animated by a hatred 
of the Greeks and of Greek culture. The barbarian origin of the 
Christian religion is in its favour. He convicts the Greek religion 
of immorality, and the Greek thinkers of error and radical in¬ 
consistency; at great length he establishes that Moses had lived 
before the Trojan War and the Heroic Age; and argues that the 
Greeks had misunderstood and misused the Old Testament 
revelation. The Logos doctrine is less prominent than in Justin 
and—here again unlike Justin—he manifests a rigorous, ascetic 
temper which led him eventually to break with the Great Church, 
From a literary point of view Tati an’s w r ork marks an advance 
upon his predecessors, since, for all his contempt for Greek cul¬ 
ture, he knows how to use the arts of Greek rhetoric to confound 
his pagan adversaries, 

Athenagoras of Athens, a contemporary of Tatian, in his Sup¬ 
plication concerning the Christians (irpt&fiela rrepi XpKmcU'Mv) 
addressed, it would seem, to Marcus Aurelius and his son Corn- 
modus (date uncertain, but probably r. a,d. 177) sets himself to 
disprove the calumnies popularly believed of the Christians: in 
turn he rebuts the charges of atheism, cannibalism and incest. 
The work is better constructed than that of Justin and he 
writes far more temperately than does Tatian. He employs an 
atticizing Greek and makes some pretension to literary style. He 
is not unmindful of the virtues of the Greek sages, and argues that 
it Christians now are persecuted by their neighbours that is no 
more than befell Py thagoras, Heraclitus, Democritus and Socrates, 
But he, too, finds the Greek philosophers inconsistent: Christianity 
is for him the true philosophy which has superseded the confused 
speculations of the Greeks. The peculiar interest of his work lies 
in the picture of the life and character of the early Christian com¬ 
munities and the influence on both of a belief in a bodily resurrec¬ 
tion. The tone of the Apology is well reflected in its closing words: 
‘For who are more deserving to obtain the things thev ask than 
those who, like us, pray for your government that you may, as is 
most right, receive the kingdom son from lather, and that your 
empire may extend and increase, all men becoming subject to your 
sway? And this is also for our advantage that we may lead a 

1 Dial c. Tryfh. Ho if., following Rev. xx, 4, 6 . 
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peaceable and quiet life and may ourselves readily perform all that 

is commanded us.' _ t 

Last in the roll of the second-century Apologists is I heophilus > 
who held the see of Antioch in the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and 
Commodus. Of the many works which he is known to have 
written, the apologetic work A.d dutolytuftt alone J\a& cotne down 
to us. This Apology, written in flowing and easy Greek, was com¬ 
posed some time after the death ot Marcus Aurelius (a.d. rtso). 
It is the longest and most ambitious ot the second-century 
Apologies, but it adds little that is new in this type of literature. 

IV. THE GNOSTICS 

The future of the Christian Religion, and with it the future ot 
civilization, was destined to go upon lines not very diderent from 
that of J ustin Martyr's synthesis. But meanwhile O'her formula- 
dons of Christianity' were being made, formulations which neg¬ 
lected the Old Testament and started from the current philosophy 
and the current science. Such were the speculations of Valentinus 
and Basilides and the other schools commonly known as gnostics. 

Two theories underlie these theologies: one is the Ptolemaic 
system of Astronomy, the other is the belief in the immortality of 
the soul, imprisoned in a mortal body. 1 he flrst ot these led to 
belief in the various systems of Astrology, the second to the doc¬ 
trine expressed in the Greek catchword soma s Situs ^ the ^body a 
tomb . 1 These two theories are quite independent of Jewish and 
Christian ideas, but were widely spread in the classical world in 

the first two centuries of our era. 

What is the shape of the W orld? The ancient view, attested 
among other authorities by the Old Testament, is that it was not 
unlike an old-fashioned trunk. Up above, covered by a curved 
top, was the Kingdom of Heaven. Below was the Earth, with 
pillars at the corners supporting the heavens, with the abode or the 
dead underneath. In modem days we believe in the Copernican 
system, In which the ball of the earth goes round the dun, itself 
a mere member of the Milky Way. Neither Heaven nor Hell can 
be a part of the phenomenal universe, as they were to the ancients. 
Between these two views comes the Ptolemaic System. It still 
regarded the Earth as the centre of all things, but m so far as it 
diff ered from the old system it was founded upon scientific oh- 
servation, upon agreement with observed facts 1 . Whatever men 
might believe, there remained always the impressive spectacle ot 

1 Q n these theories see F, G. Burkin, Church and Gnosis, pp. 30 J??. 
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the fixed stars, revolving night after eight round the Pole. These, 
once their invariable configuration had been noted, must be 
thought of as fixed in a rigid though transparent sphere rotating 
round the Earth. And if the stars are fixed in a sphere of this kind, 
it seemed reasonable to explain the more unaccountable move¬ 
ments of the other heavenly bodies in a similar way. There must be 
similar spheres for the Sun and for the Moon and for the Five 
Planets. If these were fixed in their spheres, their spheres must 
move irregularly. 

The believer in the Ptolemaic astronomy bad therefore come to 
regard the Earth on which he lived as surrounded by crystal, 
transparent, but rigid, spheres, as the heart of an onion is encased 
by its outer layers. This view immensely enhanced the importance 
of each planet. It was no longer a tiny point of light mysteriously 
wandering among the other heavenly bodies, but was the Lord of 
a Sphere which encased the Earth itself. If it was high or low 
above the ground, nearer or further from other heavenly bodies, 
it seemed reasonable to suppose that it exerted a special influence 
on the Earth and its inhabitants. And along with this belief there 
was another, intimately bound up with the scientific character of 
the Ptolemaic system. Whatever might be the rules of the courses 
of the planets, the very observations that had led to the construc¬ 
tion of the system had taught the comparative regularity and in¬ 
evitableness with which the heavenly bodies, planets included, do 
move. If then the planets (or their spheres) had an influence on 
men, that influence came inevitably and inexorably. 'Astrology/ 
the natural child of Ptolemaic astronomy, is a doctrine of Fate, of 
inevitable and inexorable Fate. 

The somn-sema doctrine may be described as the reverse or 
back-view of' the Immortality of the Soul/ The immortality of the 
human soul is not a doctrine taught in the Bible, either in the Old 
or New Testament, A vivid belief that the God of all the earth 
will in the end do right led most Jews to believe, from the time of 
the Maccabaean rising onwards, that martyred saints would not 
be unrewarded and that notorious sinners and persecutors, such 
as Antiochus Epiphanes, would receive in their own persons the 
due punishment for thdr evil deeds. So arose the belief in the 
Resurrection of the Dead. It is a moral doctrine, not a physical 
theory. The Greek notion of the immortality of the soul, on the 
other hand, is not in itself moral but logical and psychological. 
The soul of man, the Psyche t the queer inhabitant of the human 
body that in dreams seems to be able to wander outside at will, 
only to be imperiously called back on waking, was held by many 
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Greeks to be immortal But it was imprisoned in a mortal body, 
like a bird in a cage. This body was of earth, of the same or similar 
substance as stones and mud and other inanimate things. The soul 
on the other hand was 'ethereal, 1 true nature and abode was 

the Upper Air, in the pure region high above the clouds. The 
body enclosed it like a tomb: if only the body were dissolved, the 
immortal soul was free to mount up to its true home. But, as has 
been seen, the victorious Ptolemaic system with its attendant 
Astrology had brought in the Spheres, translucent walls of crystal 
cutting off Earth from Heaven beyond, cutting off the Sou! in 
its upward flight. How could the Soul get through? 

There is yet another problem with which thinkers of this period 
were occupied. If there be one God, the ultimate Source of every¬ 
thing, how does this variegated and partly evil world come about? 
How can One become Two, and part at least of the Two be in 
opposition to its original? 

Christianity, the religion which is essentially a belief that 1 Jesus 
appeared in Judaea’ (to use the phrase employed by Mini [p. 50 8]) 
was a divinely-sent Deliverer of man, had first to explain how this 
Jesus was fitted to the Old Testament, the divine vehicle of truth. 
But when Christianity had become established in the Graeco-Roman 
world and was beginning to attract some of the educated classes 
who were uninfluenced by Judaism, it is the questions sketched 
above to which ‘Jesus' required to be fitted. Was it not possible 
to set forth the role of Jesus in a way that satisfied the cultivated 
ideas of modern enlightened society? This is the setting in which 
the various Gnostic sects appeared. 

The most famous of the gnostics is Valentinus, whose activity 
may be dated about 130—150- He had a number of disciples, who 
were divided into an Eastern and a Western school. His doctrine 
survived in Egypt, and both the document called ‘ the Apocryphon 
of John* and that called ‘Pistis Sophia 1 ' seem to be ultimately 
derived from Valentinus* construction. It is with a description 
of Valentinus’ system, probably as set out by his disciple 
Ptolemaeus, that Irenaeus begins in his great treatise 'Against 
Heresies’; it is mainly from Irenaeus, rather than from the later 
‘Fathers’ who used Irenaeus, that we are able to get a fair estimate 
of what Valentinus was attempting to enunciate by his curious 
mythology 2 . 

He taught that there was an original Forefather, called also The 
Deep (j Bythos), With this primordial essence dwelt a I bought 

1 See below, p. 472, 

* For the following paragraphs, see Bufkitt, sp. rit. pp, 4a Jjy. 
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(Ettmia), called also Grace, for it was not conditioned, and Silence, 
for it made no sign of its existence. Somehow the immeasurable 
Deep made its own Thought fecund, and so Mind (Nous) came 
into being; and though it was called Unique it had a correlative 
side to it called Truth, It will be noticed that the Pairs are very 
much like the Hegelian Thesis and Antithesis that between them 
bring forth a Synthesis. In other words the Valentinian heavenly 
hierarchy, known as the P/eroma, is rather philosophical descrip¬ 
tion than mythology. After all, human beings only know of two 
kinds of fresh production: there Is the thought or idea that seems 
to be self-produced from a man's consciousness, and there is the 
new individual that comes from generation in plants and animals. 
By the first process the ultimate Forefather of Valentinian theo¬ 
logy conceived HSs original Thought, and by something analogous 
to the second the dumb Thought produced what could be called 
Nous. In other words Nous was ‘begotten, not made.’ Nous, 
Mind, is an intelligent Understanding, the inevitable counterpart 
of which is Truth. For if there be nothing true to understand 
there can be no intelligent understanding. 

It must also be pointed out that the original Bythv$ y the hidden 
Deep that produced the first Thought out of itself, corresponds in 
many ways to the Subliminal Self of modern psychologists. There 
is in the human personality an inner treasure-house within us, 
impulses good and bad which proceed not so much from our 
conscious reasoning powers as from what is called ‘the abysmal 
depths of personality,’ i.e. from something corresponding to the 
Valentinian word Bytkos. I t was by a process analogous to that by 
which new notions come into our minds out of the unknown 
activities of our unconscious selves that the Valentinian Fore¬ 
father produced His first unexpressed Thought. 

Many more pairs of Aeons, according to Valentinus, were 
formed by a process of a similar kind, the last of which was Design 
and Sophia. The last is usually translated ‘Wisdom,’ but a more 
appropriate English term is Philosophy. As we are soon to learn, 
Sophia's conduct was not marked by true Wisdom, Sophies took no 
pleasure in Design. The first Forefather could properly be per¬ 
ceived by Nous alone, by the pure Intelligence, But somehow 
Sophia had got a glimpse of this exalted Forefather, and she desired 
to have direct intercourse with Him. This was not designed for 
her; her search for the Unsearchable was labour and sorrow, and 
(to continue the tale) her unauthorized passion somehow made 
her fecund with a formless monster. In pain and terror Sophia 
cried out for help to be sent to her from the Father and all the 
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Aeons, and so the Father sent to her a new Being called Haros, 
who separated her from the monster that she had conceived, and 
restored her to her proper condition among the Aeons. Her 
monstrous offspring, on the other hand, felt outside the heavenly 
Society (the Plerma), and became the cause of this sensible and 
material world. 

It is evident that Valentinus' account of the origin of things 
and of the mixture of good and evil found in this our world was 
psychological, akin to the mental processes of our own mind, 
which are indeed the only mental processes we know of. ‘Sophia’ 
is Philosophy. Philosophy sometimes seems to have a glimpse of 
the Deep, that is, of Ultimate Reality: it desires to have direct 
touch with Ultimate Reali ty. The vision of what is ultimate is en¬ 
trancing but intoxicating. Philosophy cannot conceive it in¬ 
telligent! v and produces only disordered fancies 1 . What physician, 
or rather surgeon, can treat the disordered fancies of Philosophy? 
Valentinus' name for him is Hants, i.e* ‘Boundary, in other word;, 
true Definition. 

Here we come to the most interesting, and at the same time the 
most Christian, feature of Valentinian doctrine. Horos, we are 
told, had other names meaning Emancipator, Redeemer, etc., but 
he is also called ‘Cross* (staures), because he ‘crucified away* the 
disordered fancies of Philosophy. This is the Pauline doctrine that 
the believer in Christ Jesus lias ‘crucified the flesh with the 
affections (jtathemaiei) and lusts thereof-. It ts expounded in the 
Acts of John, a second-century work with ‘Gnostic’ affinities, where 
wearetoldthat the real effective Cross is the marking-off (dhrismos) 
of all things, a figure not + but T, which divides everything be¬ 
low it into ‘right* and ‘left ’ but above it there is no division 3 . 
The essence of Christianity is contained in the Cross and what 
Christians have associated with the Cross. No religious theory 
that does not contain a doctrine of the Cross has a right to the 
name ‘Christian, 1 though from the beginning it was a stumbling- 
block, a ‘scandal.* We have seen how Valentinus incorporates the 
Cross as the decisive factor in his drama of salvation: it is just this 
that makes his heresy, however erratic and however unorthodox, 
a Christian heresy. 

The further ramifications of Valentinian cosmogony do not 
need to be given here in any detail, including the production of 
the heavenly pre-existent Jesus by all the Aeons, so that He has 

i The word used by Valentinus is Enthymesis. * Gal. v, 24. ^ 

3 M. R. James, Apocryphal Ktui Testament, pp. 25+ sqq. (* Acts of John 
xm In Apocrypha Antedch ti). 
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the virtues of all of them, or again the stages in the production of 
the visible world and the world of men, or the ultimate redemption 
of VAchamotiT (as they named the disordered fancy of Sophia) 
and of those of her offspring who attained to some measure of 
true knowledge ( ptosis). In the evolution, the fell, and the sub¬ 
sequent reinstatement of 'Sophia/ or Philosophy, the essential 
ideas of Valentinus are expressed. There is no intellectual neces¬ 
sity for the fill of Sophia, but both as a Greek and as a Christian 
Valentinus believed in the empirical fact. As a Greek he held the 
soma-sema theory, that the better, ‘ethereal,’ part of him was im¬ 
prisoned in gross matter; while as a Christian he found a doctrine 
of the fall of Man, from the effects of which the Son of God had 
come down to earth to deliver those who received Him, Like 
Mani after him 3 Valentinus felt that the Fall must have happened 
m essence before this world, this mixed world, came into being. 
The world on this theoiy is the result of the Fall, the Fall is not a 
regrettable accident which occurred soon after it came into being. 
According to \ alentinus pure Mind is dear, disordered Mind is 
‘foggy’; fog is the beginning of Matter I 

1 he system of V alentinus, given above, is the most notable of 
all the gnostic systems. But there were others, some elaborations 
or modifications of Valentinian theory, others combinations of 
parts of it with theories connected with the numerical values of the 
Al phabet (similar to what Jews call Gematria), or with elaborations 
of Christian ceremonies such as the Eucharist. These last are par¬ 
ticularly connected with one Marcus, who appears to have com¬ 
bined the Valentinian mythology with various tricks of legerde¬ 
main, rather resembling some of the stances of modern pseudo¬ 
mediums, The Coptic treatises found in the Askew ms. in the 
ntish Museum, known as Pints Sophia^ contain descriptions of 
some of these pseudo-eucharists 1 . These Coptic tracts are later, 
ut they hi\ e some sort of connection with Viilentinian doctrine; 
they show the belief that through 'Jesus the Saviour* and the 
mysteries which He institutes the true gnostic, when set free from 
the body, becomes a ray which cannot be seized by the Archons 
and rulers of the lower heavens, but passes direct to the regions 
where it belongs and becomes a part of the One Ineffable itself. 
Such a man, says the gnostic Jesus, ‘is a man in the world, but 
he is King in the Light. He is a man in the world, but he is not 
one of the world, and Amen, I say to you, that man is 1 and I am 
that man 3 ,’ 

\ Pish! Sophia 373—6: monstrous varieties are referred to in ih a 8 ? 

* Ih. 230. J f 
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Two other systems demand notice here, that given in the 
Apocrypha of John and that of Has slides. The 1 2 Apocryphon of 
John 1 is the name of a work, fragments of which have been pre¬ 
served at Berlin for nearly forty years. 1 What makes this obscure 
and fragmentary work particularly important is that it is obviously 
the exposition of a gnostic system described and controverted by 
Irenaeus at the end of his first Book against Heresies 3 . In the 
ApQtrypkof} Jesus appears in a vision to John the Apostle and re¬ 
veals Himself as J thc Father, the Mother, and the Son.* The 
original Source of all things,, corresponding to the Valentinian 
Bythos or Deep, is depicted as dwelling in His own clear and 
tranquil Light, which is the Fountain of the Water of Life* Out 
of the depths of His own pure essence comes His own Enmia or 
Thought, just as in the system of Valentinus, but She is given 
(without explanation) the name Barbelo* This A 11 -Mother, which 
occurs in the Pistil Sophia tracts, is always represented as a kindly, 
sympathetic personage, unlike the oddly-named Demiurge or 
Archon who formed this material world, called Sabaoth or 
lald&haath or similar names, which seem to have been derived or 
corrupted from the Greek Old Testament. Barbelo does not ap¬ 
pear to have any Semitic derivation: it seems to be adapted from 
the Coptic helhlh^ a 'seed 1 or 'grain/ Thus while Greek specula¬ 
tion traced the first beginnings of things to a Thought or Notion, 
the more concrete Egyptian mind thought of a Seed, 

Bashides, a contemporary of Valentinus, produced an inde¬ 
pendent system, which seems to have made a certain impression, 
but attracted less followers or modifications than the Valentinian 
theology. Basil ides conceived that there were 365 heavens, each 
superior to the other. Each was less concrete, less material, than 
the one below it, till at last in the ultimate region, the cause of all 
those below it, we arrive at what is altogether Nothing! 3 No 
doubt this queer theory is an attempt to explain how diversity 
could come out of unity, or the co ti ere te ou t of the undifteren dated, 
but the fact is that we do not know, any more than we know the 
real nature of our own consciousness of ourselves or of other 
things. The 365 heavens of Basil ides seem to be nothing more 
than an attempt to acquit the Heavenly Power of responsibility 
for letting this material concrete world come into existence. 


1 It is not vet published, but a very full account of it is given by Prof. Carl 
Schmidt i nPtehUsi&iP* Kltintrt zum LXxGeburtttagdargebracht, pp. 317-56. 
Similar to the Af&nryph$n $f Jaht is % Sr thrush an ancient Coptic text bound 
up in the Bruce Papyri at Oxford. 

2 adv+ Harr, t, ay* 4 Hippolyius, Rrfut. Vn, 20. 
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V. I REN AE US 

irenaeus, bishop of Lyons at the end of the second century. Is 
a milestone in the history of the Christian Church. He was a 
native of Asia Minor and had in his youth known Polycarp, bishop 
of Smyrna, who was martyred in February, x 55 or r 56, at the age 
of % 6 l . This Polycarp is a link between the ‘apostolic’ age, which, 
so to speak, ended with Ignatius, and the age of Irenaeus, which 
marks the fully developed Catholic system. It seems that Irenaeus’ 
statement that Pol year p was acquainted with the Apostle John is 
mistaken 2 , but he may 'well have known the mysterious Elder 
John of Ephesus, who had 'seen the l^ord,' He must also have 
known Ariston, first bishop of Smyrna, of whom the same is said, 
but Polycarp’s immediate predecessor was one Bucolus. 

The long period of Polycarp's episcopacy almost covers the 
period between the writing of the later books of the New Testa¬ 
ment and their acceptance as canonical. This is why the theory 
that Poly car p’s ’ Epistle’ to the Phllippians consists of two letters 
run together is important. The last two chapters are a short letter 
written soon after Ignatius had passed through Philippi, before he 
had arrived in Rome for martyrdom: in the first twelve Polycarp 
is giving advice in answer to a request and the whole tone is far 
more appropriate to his venerable old age 3 . It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in this part Poly carp refers not only to i Corinthians 
but also to 1 Peter (possibly written by his predecessor Ariston 
of Smyrna), and probably to 2 Corinthians, Ephesians, 2 Thes- 
salonians, 1 Timothy and t John, in other words to a body of 
writings not unlike the New Testament as finally accepted. 

To come back to Irenaeus: he was chosen bishop of Lyons 
after the persecution there in 177* of which the account, pre¬ 
served by Eusebius, may be from his pen. During the next ten 
years appeared his eminently successful treatise known as the 
Five Books against Heresies 1 . His main argument is that the 
teaching of the Apostles has been handed on by successors, whose 
names can be adduced, to the churches of his own time*, in 
particular that the Church was founded in Rome by Peter and 
Paul and from that day onwards their successors are known, 

1 For the date, see C, H, Turner, Stadia Biilica, n, pp. 128, 154. 

* From the arguments of B. H. Streeter, The Primitive Church, pp, its 6, 
266. 

3 See P. N. Harrison, Polycarp's Two Epistles to the PhiUppums. 

* So successful that a fragment of Book m, written r. a.d. 200, was found 
in the dust-heaps of Oxyrhynchus in Egypt (P. Qxy. nr, 405, cf. ib. 1V, p. 264). 
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without a break to Eleutherus the present bishop, that there 
has been complete continuity, and that Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John, the fourfold Gospel of the universal Church, give the true 
account of Jesus Christ. There is nothing in these of the doctrines 
of VaJentinus or any other gnostic. Along with the Four Gospels 
Irenaeus appeals to the Acts and to the Epistles of Paul and of 
John—in a word, to the New Testament. What, judged by these 
authorities, is apostolic is right; what is not to be found in them 
is wrong. The development of Christian ideas for the future will 
tend to be an unfolding—an 'evolution' in the older sense of the 
word as opposed to 1 epigenesis ’—of dicta enunciated by apostles 
and preserved in approved and therefore authoritative writings. 

A word should be said hereof the Lpideixis, a work of Irenaeus 
the foil title of which is ‘The Demonstration of the Apostolic 
Preaching.’ This work, mentioned by Eusebius 1 , was long lost, 
but turned up in an Armenian version in 1904 2 . It was written 
about 190, after the Against Heresies^ and gives the main beliefs 
about God and human history held by Irenaeus. A part from a few 
curiosities of expression, such as describing the Word and the 
Spirit as the ‘hands’ of the Father, it sounds commonplace now¬ 
adays, but that is chiefly because the main lines of Christian theo¬ 
logy and of Biblical interpretation followed the same course down 
to a hundred years ago, down to such books as Line upon Line. 
In Irenaeus Christian ideas about God and man had attained the 
outline which later ages did little more than fill in and polish, and 
the Bible is used to support these ideas by a system ot allusion and 
indication, which to modern notions of the interpretation of 
ancient documents is strangely fanciful and unnatural. 


1 Hist. EccL v, 26. 

s The best edition is the English version by Dr J. A Mintage Rubiuson. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN 
THE EAST 

I, GREEK-SPEAKING CHRISTIANITY 

T HE work of Irenaeus of Lyons Against Heresies , published 
about a.d, 188, is, as was said above, a milestone in the 
history of rhe Church 1 . Irenaeus had come from Asia Minor, he 
was in touch with Rome, he wrote in Greek in southern Gaul, and 
his work found an immediate public in Egypt, But after his time 
comes a change: the older centres of Greek-speaking Christianity 
declined in influence. In the West Latin became the vehicle of 
Christian thought and writing at Rome as well as at Carthage. 
The anti-Pope Hippolytus (who died in the persecution under 
Maximinus Thrax c. 236) is the last spokesman of Greek¬ 
speaking Roman Christianity". Meanwhile from Syria and Asia 
Minor as well as from Greece nothing of importance appeared. 
But in the first half of the third century Greek-speaking Chris¬ 
tianity found new centres in Alexandria and in Palestinian Caes¬ 
area, the influence of which was felt throughout the Churches of 
the East. 

The prosperous age of the Antonines had closed in the reign of 
Marcus with war and pestilence, and thereafter there had set in a 
period of economic decline and of public disturbance threatening 
collapse to the civilization of the Empire. This deterioration and 
the Imperial recovery which came in the last quarter of the century 
are treated elsewhere in this history (chaps, v—Vi, ix)„ Here we arc 
concerned to notice that it was during this period of imperial dis¬ 
integration that the Christian Church, in spite of persecution, 
firmly established itself in the society of the Empire and enlisted 
in its defence some of the leading minds of the age. There was no 
abrupt change from the Christianity of the Great Church of the 
second century, and the Alexandrian Fathers may be regarded as 
the successors of Justin and the Greek apologists. But the position 
of the leading writers of the Church in relation to the world about 
them became wholly different: the important part which Justin 

1 See above, p. 474. a See below, p. 534. 
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played in the interna] development of the Church cm not mitigate 
the judgment that he was a poor writer and a confused thinker 
very imperfectly abreast of the culture of his age; but in the third 
centurv there were scholars and thinkers within the Church who 
had learned most of what the culture of their age had to give, and 
who laid foundations on which a Christianized society could build 
in succeeding centuries. The Alexandrian Fathers, Clement and 
Origen, were the most illustrious representatives of this new 
Christian culture, but throughout the empire the social status of 
the Chur ch was rising, and influential Christian writers in the 
Greek-speaking empire were not confined to Egypt, 

To begin with the writing of history; the familiar apologetic 
contention of Jews and Christians that the Mosaic writings were 
anterior to the heroic age of Greece, and were a source used by 
Greek writers themselves, was now translated into a scientific 
form which was to provide the framework of historiography tor 
centuries to come. Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, already men¬ 
tioned as the latest of the second-century Greek apologists, makes 
reference to an earlier work of his own (irept hxropunv) dealing 
with the early history of mankind 1 . This book has entirely dis¬ 
appeared and we know noth ing in detail of its method. In the next 
generation, a Chris dan writer, Julius African us, produced a monu¬ 
mental work on world-history which attained a widespread and 
enduring celebrity. It is still known to us in part from surviving 
fragments, and also through the medium of the later Chronica of 
Eusebius, which were largely based upon it. Julius Africanus, 
born, it seems, at Aeiia Capitolina (Jerusalem), had served for a 
time as an officer in the army of Severus, and was on terms of 
intimacy with the Christian dynasty at Edcssa. Much of his life 
was spent at Emmaus (Nicopolis) in Palestine. His published 
writings included an encyclopaedic work entitled Kestoi dealing 
with a large variety of subjects ranging from military tactics to 
magic. From a papyrus fragment of the eighteenth book of this 
work, we learn that Julius was charged with the duty of con¬ 
structing a library for the Emperor Severus Alexander at Rome in 
the Pantheon 2 . His Chronicles gave a synchronisric history of the 
peoples of the world. The Biblical chronology provided the cadre 
for the work as a whole, but for the later period he used the 
reckoning by Olympiads. According to Julius Africanus, the 
present world was to last in all for six thousand years. Of these six 
thousand years, three thousand carried the history down to Peleg 

1 ad AuteL u, 28 and 30. 

1 Grenfell and Hunt, P. Qxy. in, p. 39. 
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son of Eber 1 * and 2500 from Pel eg to Jesus Christ*. Thus when 
the book appeared in the fourth year of Elagabalus, a.d. 221, its 
readers were encouraged to look forward to a period of some three 
centuries before the coming of that last millennial period, the 
‘Sabbath’ of the world, which was to succeed the six thousand 
years of history. If the interval seems short, yet the scheme shows 
that in the expectation of the author the millennial Kingdom of 
Christ had retired into a fairly distant future. Apocalyptic Chris¬ 
tianity was accommodating itself to a world which was at least 
temporarily stable. 

Together with a new scientific construction of world-history 
based upon the scriptures of the Christian Church, the first half of 
the third century witnessed the rise at Alexandria of a Christian 
philosophy of the universe, founded upon the same authority. 

The origins of Christianity in Egypt are wrapped in obscurity. 
The earliest names associated with the new Faith at Alexandria 
are those of eminent heretics: Basilides, Valentinus, and the Mar- 
cionite Apelles. The Gospel of St John was certainly current in 
Egypt well before the middle of the second century 3 . Whether or 
not the other canonical Gospels were received at the same period 
is unknown. In any event, the Egyptian Christians had an in¬ 
digenous Gospel of their own. The Gospel according to the Egyptians, 
and this was tainted with gnostic influence. It has been plausibly 
conjectured that the earliest Alexandrian Christianity was largely 
gnostic in character, and that this explains the meagreness of our 
information as to its history. In later centuries the patriarchal See 
of Alexandria unlike the other patriarchates maintained relations 
of dose friendship and even a measure of subordination to the See 
of Rome, and the suggestion has been made that this relationship 
originated in help which the Roman Church supplied in freeing 
the Church of Alexandria from heretical domination, and that the 
later legend of the evangelization of Alexandria by St Mark (un¬ 
known to Clement and Origen and still absent from the earliest 
Latin Gospel prologues) 4 reflects the same mission from Rome to 
Egypt. Be this as it may, when the Alexandrian Church emerges 
into the light of history in the later years of the second century, we 
find its leading teacher Clement at one with the Great Church in 

1 Gen* x, 25. 'I he name means ' Division 1 and is interpreted in GenesL 
of the division of ihe earth which is said to have taken place in die days of 
Peleg, Julius interprets it also of the division of time* 

1 Fragments in Routh* Reliquiae Satrap ii, pp. 244, 245, 306* 

3 See C. H. Roberts, Jn wipublished Frugmmt of iht Fourth Gospel. 

1 D. dc Bruyne in Rruuc binidkimt^ xl m 1928* pp r 196 sqq. 
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acknowledging the Rule of Faith, the fourfold Gospel and a 
Canon of other New Testament scriptures in the main identical 
with that received elsewhere. Again Clement and his successor 
Origen are at one with the Great Church in repudiating the aber¬ 
rations of the gnostic systems and the gnostic attitude of ex¬ 
clusiveness in relation to the taith of ordinary Christians. But they 
stand for a new type of Christianity which is zealous to claim the 
title of gnostic for the fully instructed believer. With this goes a 
new attitude towards philosophy. Whereas the earlier apologists 
ha d written mainly in a polemical spirit to defend Christianity 
against attack and to expose the weaknesses of paganism, the 
Alexandrian Fathers tend quietly to assume the inherent superi¬ 
ority of the Christian dispensation and make constructive use of 
osophy to expound and to elucidate the Church’s 

These theologians gave their teaching in what came to be 
known as the Catechetical School. This was something more than 
a school of instruction for those seeking baptism. It probably 
grew up as an informal association of pupils around an Illustrious 
teacher. At a later date it came to be a kind of Christian College 
or University in which oral instruction was given to inquirers of 
all kinds. Origen incorporated into his educational course the 
study of logic, dialectic, natural science, geometry and astronomy 
as a propaedeutic for the higher pursuits of ethics and theology. 
How far this comprehensive system of education is to be ascribed 
to Origen’s own initiative, and how tar it had its roots in earlier 
practice, it is scarcely possible to say. 

The first teacher of the School to attain lame was one Pa rumen us, 
who is said also to have gone on a missionary expedition to ‘ India, ’ 
but his works have not been preserved 1 . His successor, known as 
Clement of Alexandria, occupied the chair for about the last twenty 
years of the second century. He describes himself as an Athenian, 
was a pagan by birth and had picked up a varied knowledge of 
Classical lore (perhaps rather from extracts and tlorilegia than 
from a study of originals), and we have from him a very great part 
of a sort of Introduction to Christianity that throws a vivid light 
on the intellectual conditions of the age which witnessed a move¬ 
ment of Greek culture towards the new religion and an influencing 
of the new religion by Greek culture. The Address to Greeks sets 
forth the attraction of Christianity, the Tutor explains the general 
way of life and conduct appropriate for Christians, the Mlsc~ 

1 Clement (Ed. Pro ft ft. 56) saps that Paiitaemts taught that the Prophets 
used the present sometimes for the future and sometimes for the past. 
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eltames is an unmethodical collection, mainly concerned with the 
portrait of the true ‘gnostic/ i\e. the enlightened Christian who 
understands from philosophy and intelligence the reasons and 
true sig nificance of the Christian life. 

Clement takes over the familiar polemic against the old myth¬ 
ology and the current defence of the superior antiquity of the Old 
Testament. But in his hands polemic is subordinate to a quiet in¬ 
sistence upon the educative function of the Logos throughout the 
history of mankind* The process of revelation, fulfilled when the 
Logos appeared as man in Jesus Christ, is one in all its stages. 
Both the Jewish law and Greek philosophy were preparations for 
that fuller truth which was to come. In his conception of human 
nature Clement remains dose to Platonic tradition* Man is a free 
being, bearing himself the responsibility for his destiny— Amo, 
ekoficvov 0 £ds dir«LTtos- From the beginning of the creation man 
has received the breath of God s spirit. To train and perfect this 
divine gift is the function of the Logos. Deification or likeness to 
God is the final goal of human life, and in Christ the divine pur¬ 
pose expressed in the words * Let us make man after our image and 
our likeness' has already been fulfilled. 

Writing for a society more or less leisured and educated, 
Clement warns his readers at length and in detail against the perils 
of licence, luxury, and extravagance. Yet he is no foe to the re¬ 
finements of culture, nor would he have his readers renounce the 
world. A genuine appreciation of the spirit of Greek culture is 
discernible in his writings. Christ, Clement teaches, does not ex¬ 
clude the rich man as such from the Kingdom of God; rather 
would he have him mortify his attachment to the goods of the 
world and use them for a worthy purpose. The common life is to 
be Christianized, not renounced 1 . 

Clement is weakest on the side of constructive thought. He had 
intended to complete his trilogy with a * Dtdaskafos,' expounding 
the fuller doctrine of the Revelation of the Word. This he was 
never able to achieve. His attempts at systematic doctrine are 
confused, and he habitually falls back in his discursive manner 
upon the practical duties of the Christian life and the apologetic 
presentation of the faith wherein his chief interest lay. 

The real value of Clement’s writing, apart from his citations of 
other authors, sacred and profane^ consists in the picture that he 
unconsciously draws of a paganism attracted by the Christian 
system and willing to accept it if it can be shown to be not incon¬ 
sistent with a cultivated and enlightened view of the universe, and 
1 Sigh diva lafaitvr, 12-14. 
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on the other hand of a Christian tty willing to c x press its beliefs in 
a way consistent with the best Pagan culture. Of the two beliefs 
with which we set out, viz. the Bible and the Second Coming of 
Christ, little is said of the latter, and with regard to the former the 
method of allegory in Clement’s hands succeeds in making the 
natural meaning little more than a belief for those who have not 
attained to what Clement calls a 'gnostic' view. 

Clement left Alexandria when the persecution of Septmiius 
Severus broke out there {p. 18), and seems to have died in Pales¬ 
tine. He was succeeded in a.d. 203 in the headship of the Cate¬ 
chetical School by the youthful Origen. 

Clement has been thrown into the shade by his successor. 
Where Clement was weak, Origen was strong. In him for the 
first time the Church found a theologian who united a firm ad¬ 
herence to the Rule of Faith with a master,’ of Greek philosophical 
thought, and who knew how to blend these two strains into a 
single coherent system. This great achievement created the pre¬ 
suppositions of all the later development of Greek theology. The 
theologians who called Origen blessed and those who execrated 
his memory were alike the products of the new' Christian world 
which he, more than any man, had brought into being : Between 
the age of the Councils and the rude beginnings of Christian 
theology in the first and second centuries there stands the achieve¬ 
ment of Origen, believer, thinker and, albeit uncanonized, saint. 

Origen was born in or about the year 185- parents were 
Christian. His father, Leonidas, was marty red at Alexandria in the 
Severan persecution, and Origen was only prevented from joining 
him by his mother, who hid his clothes. The boy was w ell educated, 
and after his father’s death and the seizure of his father’s property 
by the State, he maintained himself by teaching; a couple of years 
later, when he was only nineteen, he had begun secretly to instruct 
pagan pupils in the Faith. Hearing ol this, Demetrius, the 
bishop of Alexandria, appointed him head of the Catechetical 
School, now vacant through persecution, a post which he held for 
many years. 

How Origen escaped the persecution is not known, but that is 
no more curious than the case of TertuJlian, or of }£onna^ bishop 
of Edessa during Diocletian's day 1 . His learning and Christian 
faith are undoubted. So is also his over-enthusiastic zeal, which 
led him to castrate himself, in a too literal following of Matthew 
xix. 12. This act was disapproved, but it did not diminish the 
affection with which his pupils regarded him, of which we have 

1 Sec below, p. 500. 
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a proof in the Panegyric addressed to him at a somewhat later 
time by Gregory known as Thaumaturgus, the Wonder-worker, 
afterwards the evangeltzer of his native Cappadocia, who had 
come to learn law at Berytus, but, meeting with Origen, became 
a Christian scholar and eventually a bishop. A long and fruitful 
period of study and teaching at Alexandria ended in the tenth year 
of Severus Alexander (a.d, 23^)1 w h Cn & quarrel with Demetrius 
his Bishop led to Origen *s final removal to Caesarea, where he 
continued his work as a teacher. He died at Tyre in a,d. £53 at 
the age of sixty-nine, his health broken by imprisonment and 
torture during the Derian persecution of 250. 

Of the immense body ot Origen’s writings but a fragment sur¬ 
vives in the original. His great apologetic work, the eight books 
Contra Celsum , has come down to us intact; nine of the forty 
volumes of the Commentary oh St John survive, and eight of the 
twenty-five volumes of the Commentary on St Matthew as well as 
some homilies on Jeremiah. We have, too, the fiorifcgium of ex¬ 
tracts from Origen compiled by St Basil and St Gregory Nazlan- 
zen, called the Phihcalia\ also treatises on Prayer and on Martyr¬ 
dom. A larger proportion of his work is known to us only through 
the medium of Latin translations. Where these can be tested they 
are shown to have been seriously and frequently altered to suit the 
exigencies of a later standard of orthodoxy. Especially is this true 
of the great dogmatic work de principal (nepi ap^ojv)^ which is 
known to us as a whole only through the translation of Rufinus, 
This translation allows us to discern the plan and proportions of 
the original; but fragments of the original Greek extracted by 
Justinian as texts to be condemned, together with extracts from 
the accurate rendering by St Jerome preserved in his letter to 
Avitus, prove how seriously Rufinus tampered with the text. 
A restoration of Origen 1 s own system, securely based upon sur¬ 
viving Greek material and upon Latin translations only where 
they can be controlled by Greek parallels, is an achievement which 
has been reserved For the scholarship of this present century. 

While still a young man at Alexandria, Origen had attended 
the philosophical lectures of the founder of Neoplatonism, 
Ammoniua Saccas, and thus gained a thorough knowledge of the 
philosophical thought of his age. This knowledge he applied to 
the elucidation of the faith which he had received, and to which he 
was whole-heartedly devoted. The means whereby he was able to 
co-ordinate his philosophical system with the faith of the Church 
he found at hand in the principle of allegorical interpretation of 
scripture, the method of which he expounds and justifies at length 
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in the last of the four books de Principits. In the earlier books of this 
work, he states his system constructively. For Origen as a Piatonist 
philosopher true being is incorporeal being, grounded in the one 
Supreme God. Eternally with God Himself is the Logos, or Son 
of God, who, though not God Himself (o fleds), is yet truly, though 
subordinated, God (flees without the definite article). Along 
with Father and Son, the Rule of Faith taught Origen to recognize 
the Holy Spirit. These three Beings form a Trinity, but a graded 
Trinity of three distinct Beings (overuu or vjrotJTtttrets), not a co¬ 
equal Trinity' within a single ovcria, Eternal existence is likewise 
to be predicated of a number of dependent intelligences, endowed 
with a freedom of choice, whom God eternally creates through His 
Logos or Son. Origen then proceeds to deal with the visible 
material world and the souls which inhabit it. The origin of this 
world he traces to the falling away of created intelligences from 
the God who made them in consequence of ‘a satiety of the love 
and contempladon of God 1 -.’ Corporeal existence is a lower stage 
to which minds (now 1 cooleddirn^i/yeWa, into souls, ^vx ft 0 are 
condemned in consequence of their apostasy, lhus, this our world 
with its manifold grades of being—angels, the heavenly bodies, 
men, beasts and demons—has issued from an antecedent fall. 
From these conditions the Divine Logos, made one with an in¬ 
telligence which had not swerved from God and which was the 
human soul of Jesus, brings redemption. After passing through 
death, Christ has opened to those who follow Him the way of 
ultimate release from corporeal existence and of return to God, 
This world of ours, as distinct from the eternal created world, 
has had a beginning in time. There have been worlds before it, 
and there will be worlds after it 2 . The endowment of free will, with 
the possibility which it entails of alienation from God, may be 
expected to issue in a new fall and a new world. But beyond the 
temporal succession of worlds is the eternal living Purpose ol 
God, which will be realized in the final restoration of all living 
souls (including the Prince of Evil himself) into union with the 
Godhead when the hampering restrictions of bodily existence are 
laid aside. We may here observe one great innovation upon the 
Church's faith as it had been generally accepted in the second 
century. Origen's system leaves no room tor the expectation of a 
millennial reign of Christ on earth. 

It is plain that this great system is no mere development of 
scriptural doctrines. Though Ori gen’s doctrine is very far from 

1 de Prim, n, 8, 3, Koetschiiu, p. 1 59 -, 

- de Print, m, 5, t-15, with note in Koetschau, p. 273, 
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being identical with the system of a gnostic such as Valentinus, 
yet there is a true analogy between Origen s doctrine of the ante¬ 
natal fall of intelligences as cause of the 'casting down 1 (so Origen 
interprets KarajSoXTj) of the world, and the fall of Sc/phia with its 
outcome as taught by the great gnostic 1 . Again, Origen’s leading 
doctrine of the Ix>gos is one in fundamental principle with the 
mediator Logos of later Greek thought. The systematic applica¬ 
tion of this concept in Christian theology was to entail grave con¬ 
sequences, but these seem not to have become generally apparent 
when Origen wrote. For all its audacity, it does not appear that 
his svstem caused offence when he put it out. The troubles in 
which he was personally involved sprang from questions of 
Church order and personal jealousy rather than from doubts as to 
his doctrinal orthodoxy. 

It is congruous with Origen's conception of the nature of theo¬ 
logy that the greater part of his writings took the form of scientific 
exegesis of the books of Scripture or of more popular scriptural 
homilies delivered in the congregation of the faithful. The greater 
part of the surviving Latin translations of Origen is of those works 
of biblical exegesis. Even where Origen’s system was condemned 
and neglected, his contributions to exegesis maintained their place. 
Here too a word must be said. Like others who have been inclined 
to draw elaborate conclusions from the letter of a sacred text—the 
Jewish Rabbi Aklba was an instance a century earlier—Origen 
devoted much attention CO the wording of the Hebrew Bible and 
tried to correct the current Greek version, commonly known now 
as the Septuagint. He knew a little Hebrew, enough to appreciate 
the three later Jewish translators, Aquila, Symmachus and Theo- 
dotion. These he incorporated into a work known as the Hcxupla, 
which exhibited in parallel columns the Hebrew" Old Testament, 
the Hebrew transliterated into Greek, Aquila, Symmachus, ihc 
Septuagint and Theodotion. The Septuagi ntcolumn was a revision 
made by Origen; he corrected cer tain things, mostly proper names, 
to agree with the Hebrew, and made certain transpositions with 
the same object. Besides these alterations he marked with an 
asterisk (*...) passages not in the Septuagint which he added 
from Theodotion or Aquik, and with an obelus (-r..- 2 ) pas¬ 
sages found in the Septuagint but absent from the Hebrew, 

The Hsxapla itself, a colossal work, six times the size of the Old 
Testament, has perished, but some manuscripts of the Greek Old 
Testament and some Church Fathers preserve extracts. Part of 

1 See above, pp. 469 Jf?- 

* The forai t also occurs, as well as other signs. 
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two vellum leaves, containing a copy of the Hexaplar text of 
Psalm xxii, survive at Cambridge: they came from the lumber- 
room (Genlza) of the Old Synagogue at Cairo, as a bit of a palimp¬ 
sest with Hebrew medieval writing on the top 1 . A compendium 
of the Hexapla, called the Tetrapla^vntli only four columns on the 
open page {i.e. omitting the Hebrew), seems to have been made 
by Origen, but that also is lost. Large portions of a Syriac trans¬ 
lation of the Septuagint column, with many extracts of renderings 
by Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion, known as the Syra- 
Hexaplar, also survive, but the main result of Origen’s under¬ 
taking consists in corruptions and interpolations in the manu¬ 
scripts of the Greek Old Testament, derived from consulting the 
manuscript of the Hexapla, which for many centuries found a 
home in Caesarea, in the library’ founded there by Pam phi 1 us, the 
patron of Eusebius the Church historian. 

It is difficult for modern scholarship to assess Origen at his true 
historical value. Modern scholarship is essentially critical, Origen 
is both credulous and unhistorical. Every writing that Church 
authority allowed him to receive he was willing to allegorize and 
to interpret as teaching what he considered to be the Church s 
doctrine. When a learned contemporary, Julius Africanus, put 
before Origen serious and indeed incontrovertible arguments tor 
the Greek origin of the story of Susanna, Origen failed to feel their 
force. Again, he said it would be a disgrace for the Church to 
have to resort to the Jews for pure texts ot the Scriptures ! 

In the Centra Celsum published in 248, on the eve of the Decian 
persecution, when Origen was over sixty years of age, we have the 
greatest of the Greek apologies for the Christian religion. Each 
of the two antagonists who meet in this work is a worthy repre¬ 
sentative of his cause. The Trus word ot Celsus had been written 
under Marcus Aurelius contemporaneously with the earlier Greek 
apologetic literature. Its author was a pagan imbued with a 
Platonizing philosophy who was concerned at the rising power ot 
the Christian faith wherein he saw a threat to the stability of 
society and the State. He rebuts the claims of the new religion; 
sees in Tesus an impostor who relied on thaumaturgic powers, and 
urges the complaint that Christianity makes its appeal to a blind 
faith. He shows himself to be conversant with the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures and with the actual beliefs of Christians of his 
time. He does not confine himself to attack, but ends with an 
appeal to Christians to support the Empire, in whose welfare they 

1 'Chere exists also a palimpsest of the Psalms in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, with Greek writing above. 
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have no less interest than their pagan fellow-citizens. Why, he 
asks, should they not respect its religious observances, even if they 
are not willing to abandon their own? and why should they not 
take their share in its defence ? 

We have no means of knowing how this book was received 
when it was published, nor whether it had called forth attention 
among Christians at the time. Perhaps not. Origen, at any rate, 
seems not to have known the book until his friend Ambrosias 
prompted him to write a reply. Origen follows the argument of 
Celsus from point to point so closely that it is probably possible 
to reconstruct the original almost in its entirety from his refuta¬ 
tion. In spite of a diffuse and somewhat laboured style, OHgen's 
answer is a noble defence of the Christian faith. He shows himself 
to be learned in all the wisdom of the Greeks, and while he meets 
the anti-Christian polemic of Celsus with patience, courtesy and 
discernment, he does not fail to recognize that there is much in 
Celsus' own teaching of which he can approve. He shares his 
reverence for Plato and accepts the same fundamental conception 
of the Deity, Even in dealing with Celsus's criticisms of Chris¬ 
tianity, Origen is himself sufficiently Greek in thought and feeling 
to admit implicitly the force of some of his antagonists’ conten¬ 
tions. If Celsus points the finger of scorn at the crucified Jesus as 
an impossible Deity for a thinking man, Origen does not reply 
with a Pauline ‘glorying in the Cross.’ His own presuppositions 
are so far in harmony with those of Celsus that he takes the line 
of explaining that the sufferings were a part of the experience of 
the human body and soul of Jesus, and makes it plain that they 
are not to be thought to involve the Divine Logos Himself. 

In the Centra Cehum , as elsewhere, Origen makes full use of 
Greek philosophical conceptions to elucidate the Christian faith. 
But he yields nothing to the spirit and the claims of the pagan 
State. First and foremost, he is a devout Christian, ready to suffer 
martyrdom for his faith. Plato himself falls under Origen’s 
criticism for combining hts philosophy with an acceptance of the 
gods of the State, He himself will make no compromise, and 
though, with Mdito, he can recognize a Providential purpose in 
the world-wide Empire of Rome, in that it had facilitated the 
spread of the Christian faith into all lands 1 , he will allow of no 
unqualified loyalty' to the State. Prayers should be offered for a 
sovereign if he be good, and for soldiers if they are engaged in a 
just war. If, he further urges, the custom of the Empire exempts 
the holders of certain priesthoods from military service lest they 

1 c&ntrat CtJjum, Df 30. 
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should incur the pollution of blood, it is not an unreasonable claim 
that a priestly people which offers pure prayers to God should be 
released from the same requirement. Their prayers, he argues, will 
be more beneficial to rulers than help in arms, for by prayer they 
will be able toconfound the demons who are responsible lor stirring 
up war. Nor will Origen make any response when Celsus exhorts 
Christians to undertake the duties^ of public office* Christians 
know' of another corporate body (a\\o own^a Trarpifiof) esta¬ 
blished within each city which has yet higher claims upon their 
services—a body which Is governed by men chosen not tor the it 

ambition, but for their modesty. . .. 

The reconciliation of Church and State is not yet in view: lor all 
Origen's knowledge of Greek literature and his indebtedness to 
Greek philosophy^ he is alienated—more profoundly than his 
predecessor Clement— from the old pagan culture and its champion 
the pagan State. The spirit of the martyrs was in him, and inspired 

his life as it sustained his end. . , 

After Origen left Alexandria, the headship ot the Catechetical 
School was given to Heraclas, who afterwards became bishop of 
Alexandria. His successor i n both posts was Dionysius (24By-6 5 b 
who demands mention as a characteristic representative of Alex¬ 
andrian Christianity* He was an active and energetic bishop, who 
endured a persecution, and after returning from banishment found 
himself involved in the thorny questions of the readmmion of 
penitents who had complied with the orders of the government * 
From a tale told in Eusebius 11 we see that he was a believer in the 
almost magical virtue of the consecrated Eucharist. But how far 
the Church had now travelled from the point from which we 
started can be gathered from his treatment of the Apocalypse 3 . 
Dionysius had come across the work of one Nepos, an Egyptian 
bishop then deceased, called A Rejuidtiax of Aliegorists\ in this 
work Nepos had set forth the old belief in a Reign of Christ on 
this earth for a thousand years, attesting it hy the witness of the 
Apocalypse of John 1 . That, or something differing from it only in 
minor detail, had been the Christian Hope; now it was fading 
away, and its supporters were held to have peculiar opinions^ and 
to interpret Scriptures ‘after a somewhat Jewish fashion, uc. 
literally and not as an allegory. Eusebius tells us that Dionysius 
was not content with allegorizing. He was willing to admit that 
the writer of the Apocalypse had had a real vision and was named 
John, but he could not have been the John who wrote the Gospel 

1 See below, p. Jii sa, * Alit. EccL vi, 44. 

5 Eusebius, Hist. Ecu, vn, ay sq, 4 xx ’ 4 
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and the Epistles: the style of the Apocalypse (he says) is different, 
indeed barbarous, and the themes specially characteristic of the 
Gospel are absent from it. No more able piece of literary criticism 
is to be found in ancient Christian literature, except the critique of 
Susanna by Julius Africanus mentioned above. It shews the 
power of ruling ideas that Dionysius felt himself free to pass so 
sharp and scientific a judgment upon an early Christian work 
which had been defi nitely accepted by Justin Martyr and Irenaeus 
in the century before, but which, under the influence of teaching 
such as that of Clement and Origen, was now out of tashion. 

The Churches of Asia Minor were amongst the earliest and 
most active centres of Christianity, and about the year j 90 Poly- 
crates of Ephesus maintained against Victor of Rome the Asiatic 
custom of celebrating the Lord's Passion by the days of the Jewish 
month, even if this custom made Easter to fall otherwise than on 
a Sunday 1 . Polycrates in his letter to Victor" enumerates the great 
stars of Asia, Philip of‘the twelve apostles,’ John who lay on the 
Lord’s breast, besides Polycarp and others. 

It Is clear that Anatolia (to use the most general term) was then 
a leading Christian region, but from that day its influence de¬ 
clined. This does not mean that Christianity ceased to be practised 
or even to spread there, but the epigraphical evidence suggests 
that it had taken on an unobtrusive form that retrained from 
offending heathen neighbours by stressing Christian symbols. 
A fish or a swastika inserted among the ornamentation of a tomb 
reveals to the modern archaeologist that the monument com¬ 
memorates a Christian who reverenced 'Jesus Christ the Son of 
God’ and His Cross, but to contemporaries it might suggest no 
esoteric meaning. 

A remarkable instance of this tendency is to be found in the 
inscription of Avirctus Marcellus 3 , to whom was dedicated a work 
against the Montanists. A late and legendary life of St' Abercius’ 
tells how he went miraculously to Rome and healed the emperor’s 
daughter, giving also the words which he set up on his gravestone. 
The" whole tale seemed quite unworthy of serious notice, but in 

1 It should be noted that the view of the ^yarladerititans, as the Asiatic 
Christians were called, was that the question at issue was die annual com¬ 
memoration of the Passion of Jesus: the Resurrection was celebrated every 
Sunday, 

s Eusebius* Hist Etch \\ 24, See on this H, Zernov in Church ^gartirly 
Rruleus, cxvi t 1933, pp. 24 iqq. and below, p, 53 2 * M , „ , 

* See the text of Eusebius, Hist. Etci. V, t6. On the spelling of the name 
see Sir W. M. Riunny, Cities and Bishopries af Phrygia, vol. I, pt. n, p. 737- 
The inscription {LG.R.R* iv, 696) with a commentary is on pp. 72a sqq. 
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1883 Sir W. M. Ramsay found, three miles south of Hieropoiis 
in Phrygia, two pieces of the inscription itself, which therefore is 
to be regarded as genuine and was probably the source round 
which the hagiographer constructed his legend. It describes the 
journey of Avircius to Rome in the West and Nistbis in the East, 
being received everywhere and g^iven a tish from the fountain and 
a drink of 'good’ ’ w ™® with bread. The inscription 

Avircius set up in his lifetime at the age of 72, about a s d. 190* 
Nearly all scholars are agreed that in this abusive language 
Avircius indicates to his co-religionists that in alt his travels he 
had been received and admitted to the Eucharist. But the fact 
that the expressions which he uses are so vague and figurative, 
some persons even thinking he was a priest of CybeJe, seems to go 
with the declining influence of Anatolia upon Christian thought 

in the period 1 . * 

Farther to the East, Firmilian, bishop of Caesarea m Cappa¬ 
docia during forty years of the middle of the third century, was 
one of the more prominent figures of his time. He was a friend ol 
Qrigen, whom he induced to pay him a visit in Cappadocia after 
he left Alexandria. Presently he is prominent in the CoimtU or 
Synod at Antioch, which was concerned with the conditions on 
which Christians who had recanted during persecution could be re¬ 
admitted to the Church. In 2 j 6 he answered a letter from Cyprian 
of Carthage on the r^baptism of heretics (see below, p. 54O; 

This controversy has a peculiar interest for the ecclesiastical 
historian, as it reveals two great principles that had been growing 
up in the Church- Heretics who had been baptized in the Name 
of Jesus, who now wished to be reconciled to the Church] should 
they be baptized afresh ? Yes, said Cyprian, and persuaded all his 
eighty-seven suffragans to say the same. Dionysius of Alexandria ^ 
agreed, and so did Firmilian. On the other side stood Stephen ot 
[tome. He had on his side two things—the ancient custom, and 
therefore the authority, of the Roman Church, and the growing 
belief in the mysterious efficacy of sacraments. In an age when the 
baptism of infants was coming in, what was the good of it to in¬ 
fants, if it had to be repeated ? If the child had died in the interval, 
its state would be the same as if it had never been baptized at all. 
It is to be remembered also that ‘Baptism and Confirmation, 
reception into the fold of the Church and the gift of the Ho y 
Spirit, are both administered by Eastern Christians in the rite 
known as baptism. Cyprian and Firmilian agreed that the heretics 

1 But for the practice of the Montanists, see above, p, 458. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vu, 5. 
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did not have the Holy Spirit; therefore, they maintained, their 
baptism should be repeated. Years later a compromise was 
reached: valid baptism must be in the name of the Trinity, not in 
the name of Jesus only; and the orthodox Church repeated the 
ceremony when heretics were admitted, not as a fresh baptism, 
but as a precaution in case some defect had been used by the 
heretical minister when the penitent was previously baptized*. 

htrmilian mentions in the course of his argument that he had 
known of a woman who had actually dared to consecrate the 
Eucharist with a not unworthy invocation, and had baptized many 
according to the legitimate rite. How could such baptism be 
accepted? He evidently considered such an unheard-of mon¬ 
strosity must prove his case. 

No Council or Synod was held in this affair. It was otherwise in 
the case of Paul of Samos at a, in which Firmilian was also con¬ 
cerned. This episode is interesting, in itself, for its political 
accompaniments, and as a mark of the growing power of Rome. 

1 n itself it is interesting, for Paul of Samosata held a view about the 
nature of Jesus Christ and His relation to God, entirely alien from 
that held by Origen and Origenists who interpreted the Incarna¬ 
tion in terms of the Logos conceived of as a distinct Being or 
Person alongside the Being or Person of God the Father. Paul 
taught that the Logos (whom he seems to have identified with the 
Holy Spirit) was not a distinct entity, but rather the reason in God 
analogous to the reason in man. His doctrine of Jesus Christ 
resembled that of the Roman ‘dynamistic Monarchian* Artemas, 
from whom indeed he was alleged to have derived it 1 2 3 . Jesus he 
held was a real man, miraculously bom indeed, and deemed 
worthy to receive a fuller measure of the Divine Spirit than any 
other man, but essentially human as we are by nature. This type 
of Christology shocked the prevailing feeling of the age, and 

1 Archbishop Benson's remarks on this controversy in the Dictionary of 

Christian Biography [art. Gfpriamu) are worth quoting: ‘The unanimity 
of such early councils and their erroneousness are a remarkable monition. 
Not packed, not pressed; tile quesrion broad; no attack on an individual; 
only a principle sought; the assembly representative; each bishop the elect of 
his flock; and all “men of the world," often christianized, generally ordained 
late in life; converted against their interests by convictions formed in an age 
of freest discussion; their Chief one in whom were rarely blended intel¬ 
lectual and political ability, with holiness, sweetness and self-discipline. The 
conclusion readied by such an assembly uncharitable, unscripturai, un- 
carholic, and unanimous.' Cf.C. Dyovouxiiotcs in Church Smarter/} Review, 
cxvt, 1933, pp. 93-101. 

3 Eusebius, Hist, Eccl. vu, jo, 16. 
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induced Firmiiian of Cappadocia and certain other bishops to 
assemble two synods and possibly more in order to condemn Paul s 
opinions, and to depose him from the venerable see of Antioch to 
which he had somehow attained. Unfortunately hardly a word of 
PauTs side has survived; it is only from his adversaries that we 
hear of his dangerous opinions, his arrogant behaviour, and of the 
scandal of the beautiful subintrcduLUje whom he is alleged to 
have maintained, fie managedj it is true, to avoid condemnation 
at the first synod in 264^ but in 268—Pirnulian died 3 apparently 
on his way to Antioch-—Paul betrayed himsdt into a dispute with 
Malchiooj a presbyter of Antioch hostile to him, and the bishops, 
all of them of Origen's school, pronounced him a heretic to be 

deposed, _ 

It is instructive to observe that in condemning Paul the Council 
condemned the use of the very word which in the next century was 
to become the watchword of orthodoxy on the Person of the bon 
of God: homoousios* it was natural that they should do so. The 
Eastern Bishops present at the Council were as a whole Origenist, 
and as disciples of Qrigen they held the Logos to be an oust# 
distinct from, and subordinate to, the ousia of the father. Paul s 
doctrine merged the Logos in the Godhead and the condemnation 
of Jwmoousm was no doubt intended to rule out this tendency. 1 he 
decision was to prove a cause of some embarrassment to the 
champions of Nieene orthodoxy, 1 he fact is that in the next 
century the doctrinal issues had shifted. Danger then threatened 
from an accentuation of the subordinationist element in Origen s 
theology. The Logos was left so far distinct from—nay inferior 
to—the essence of the Godhead, that his true Divinity was im¬ 
perilled or directly denied. Against such a tendency it seemed 
necessary to assert what the Council of 268 had denied—the 
fytmoQNsiQR of the Son with the Father, Neither in 268 nor in 325 
had theologians hit upon the distinction in meaning between 
oust# and hypostasis whereby the later orthodoxy sought to 
satisfy the legitimate interests of both tendencies in theological 
doctrine, 

PauPs deposition was not easily achieved. In 268 Roman writs 
did not run in Antioch. Power was In the hands ol Zenobia 1 -, 
and Paul refused to give up the Church buildings. But four years 
later Aurelian had crushed Zenobia and on being petitioned 
he 1 assigned ownership to those who could show that they were 
in communion with the bishops of Rome and Italy. No doubt 
in this Aurelian had m view the 'restoring and cementing the 

1 See shove, p. 3 o2lt 
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dependence of the provinces on the capital/ to use the words of 
Gibbon 3 but his action marks an advance in the prestige at the 
Western church* The Western bishops prudently agreed with 
the decision of Eastern brethren in the deposition of PauJ of 
Samosata from St Peter's former see* and accepted the elevation 
of Doinnus* son of Demetrianus, Paul’s predecessor* to be bishop 
of Antioch. 

A word is due here on the slow but steady advance of an ascetic 
ideal and the exaltation of virginity among Christians in the ante- 
Niceneperiod before the conversion of the Empire. That this ideal 
had limitations is sufficiently proved by the choice of Domnus* 
just mentioned* to succeed his father Demctrknus, though there 
is nothing to suggest that Demetrianus during his sacerdotal 
career had lived with his wife* The exaltation of virginity is not a 
vital constituent of Christianity, though the tendency does shew 
itself here and there in the New Testament* 1 Cor, vii and 
Apoc + xiv* 4* as well as Matt. xix. 12 1 . But that is explicable by 
the early Christian idea that the world was just about to come to 
an end, so that no man, believer or unbeliever, would ever have 
any grandchildren. 

In any case this tendency persisted* and the unmarried life, if 
strictly continent, became the ideal. " It was not in this world that 
the primitive Christians were desirous of making themselves 
either agreeable or useful-/ The further discussion ol the question 
is a matter for ethics and philosophy. I t is necessary to draw atten¬ 
tion to it here, in order to render the organization of the early 
orthodox Syriac-speaking Church and ol the heretical Manichees 
less extraordinary and fantastic. 


II. SYRIAC-SPEAKING CHRISTIANITY 

Christian it v east of the Roman Empire dates from about a.d. i 60— 
[ 70* The Christian Religion started in an Oriental land, and during 
the period covered by the Book ot Acts the Aramaic-speaking 
community at Jerusalem may have seemed as important as the 
little Greek-speaking communities founded by Paul in the mari¬ 
time or quasi-mari time towns of the Mediterranean. But the Jewish 
War and the destruction ot Jerusalem by Titus in 70 broke up 
Jewish Christianity for ever. Jewish Christians survived till the 
fourth century* but in obscurity. 

1 See above* p. 45 S. 

1 Gibbon^ txi. Bury, ij, p. 35. The final paragraphs about the virtues of 
the Christians in Gihboifs chapter XT (ik pp. 34 ^ 3 ®) deserve study* 
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Hence it came about that for eighty years— nearly three genera¬ 
tions—from, approximately, 80 to 160, there were hardly any but 
Greek-speaking Christians* At the end of that period are lound 
the first beginnings of Latin-speaking Christianity, and Syriac¬ 
speaking Christianity began about that time also. Two traditions 
of its first beginnings survive, neither entirely trustworthy, but by 
combining them we may gain some idea of the course ot events. 
Eptphanius 1 declares that Tatian, the disciple ot Justin Martyr, 
went back to his native Mesopotamia after Justins martyrdom 
(perhaps am. i6t), adding that it was Tatian who composed the 
UiatessartiH. The native Syriac tradition is that Addai, one ot the 
seventy-two disciples of the Lord, was sent to Edessa, converted 
the king, Abgar the Black, and brought in the use ol the Dui- 
tessarem. That" this tradition places the conversion of Ldessa far 
too early is evident from other parts of the legend which make 
Palut, ordained deacon by Addai, to be consecrated bishop by 
Serapion bishop of Antioch (about i8o), but the use of the 
Diatesutron as a substitute for the Four Gospels is confirmed by 
the practice of the earliest Syriac ecclesiastical writers. Eusebius 
thought that Addai stood for Thaddaeus: a much more probable 
conjecture is to identify Addai with Tatian, to regard them as the 
names by which the same man was known to Greeks and bynac- 
speakine people respectively. 

Edessa called by die natives Urhai, the modern Urta,was a town 
refounded by Seleucus Nicator in northern Mesopotamia about 
thirty miles north-west of Hamm (Carrhae), and this in the time 
otTarian was the capital of an independent buffer-State (Osrhoenej 
between the Roman and the Parthian Empires, The State was taken 
over by the Romans in 1 15, a few years before the collapse ot 
Parthia and the rise of the Sassanians, but when Christian tty 
reached it, it had a king and court who used the native dialect. 1 his 
dialect is commonly known as Syriac: it is akin to, but different 
from, the Aramaic spoken in Palestine, that ol Palmyra and that 
spoken bv Babylonian Jews and the Mandaeans. _ 

The translation of the New Testament, or parts of it, into tins 
Semitic language is a very notable event. There were Egyptian 
Christians in the second century, but Copdc translations ol the 
Bible were not made till the third. In the fourth centuiy, as we 
learn from Eusebius’ account of the Martyrs ol Palestine*, the 
Scriptures in Palestine itself were read in Greek and then orally 
translated into the native dialect. Of the first rendering of any 

3 Hilt. Eat. 1, 13. 


1 Haer. xlvi, 1. 

3 I, 1 (in die Syriac version A). 
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part of the Bible into Latin there is no record: it seems to have 
happened in the period 150-170, when Latin-speaking Chris¬ 
tianity began to be important. In any case Latin was the Imperial 
language, and some sort of rendering of the authoritative Scrip¬ 
tures into it could not be indefinitely delayed. What is certain is 
that Latin and Syriac stood for a long while as the only languages 
into which the Bible had been translated. There was a colony of 
Jews at Edessa and the neighbouring city of Nisibis: the Old 
Testament had already been translated by them into Syriac before 
the days of Addai-Tatian, The Syriac Old Testament used by the 
Christians is this Jewish translation, slightly revised. 

The Dtatessaron may very well be regarded less as a last attempt 
at Gospel-making than as the first of the Versions. The Four 
Gospels had gradually become sacrosanct, at least at Rome, by 
about a.d. 150: at the same time, Latin-speaking Christians were 
beginning to form an increasingly large element in the Church 
there. Should the Gospels be translated for these? On the one 
hand, it might seem that translation might diminish the special 
value of the inspired words, on the other, it was obvious that a 
knowledge of the contents of the Gospel message was desirable 
for Latin-speaking converts, if not a necessity, A way out seems 
to have been found in the production of a Latin Compendium 
drawn from the Canonical Four, which was called Diatessaron, 
a musical term which indicated both the sources of the work and 
the essential harmony of the sources. 

In its original form the Diatessarott is no longer extant. But a 
little before the year 546 Victor, bishop of Capua, happened to 
find an anonymous Harmony of the Gospels, which he rightly 
identified as akin to the Harmony of Tatian mentioned by 
Eusebius in his Church History. Victor incorporated this Harmony 
into a volume of the New Testament which he corrected with his 
own hand 1 ; he mentions in a preface that he had added an adapta¬ 
tion of the system of parallel references known as the Eusebian 
Canons, and it is probably through Victor that the wording of the 
text has been assimilated to that of Jerome’s Vulgate, But the 
harmonic arrangement is very well preserved 2 . 

Certain medieval Harmonies in Dutch appear to be based 
on an independent copy of the codex found by Victor of Capua. 
In them and in the text of the Codex Fuldensis itself there are 

1 Dared at April, a.d. 546. 

* The Codex Fuldensis (as k is called) found its way to Jarrow or Monk- 
wear mouth, and was subsequently taken by St Boniface to Fulda in Ger¬ 
many, where it is still treasured in the Cathedral, 
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surviving traces of the older pre-Vulgate text which characterized 
the original compilation. 

When Tati an j then, returned to Mesopotamia, where he was 
known as Addai (p, 493), this Harmony was ready to his hand. 
He prepared a version of it in his native Syriac, making such 
changes and improvements as naturally characterize a second 
edition 1 . The work itself was suppressed by authority in the fifth 
century and no copy of the Syriac Di&t£SSttFQtt has survivedj but 
Ephraim Syrus (died a.d* 373 ) wrC| t e a commentary on it which 
is extant in an Armenian version, and an Arabic translation exists, 
in which the wording of the text before translation into Arabic had 
been assimilated to that of the Syriac Vulgate known as the 
Peshitta, From these, and some minor authorities, the order of 
the incidents can be securely made out, always with the same 
result: Ephraim and the Arabic agree together against \ ictor oi 
Capua and the Dutch Harmonies, and practically in all cases the 
Latin order is more primitive (and less satisfactory') than that ol 
the Syriac. The Syriac DiatesstmWi indeed* has all the character¬ 
istics of a second and revised edition. 

As mentioned above, the * historical 1 work which embodies the 
native tradition about Addai* the founder of Christianity in 
Edcssa, makes Paint his priest or 4 elder" to have been ordained 
bishop by Serapion about 1S0* 1 Addai/ therefore, and his mis¬ 
sion, cannot belong to apostolic times, but must be placed in the 

1 [Professor Burkitt’s view, stated in the text, that the original Duitessarm 
was a Latin composition, is not accepted by ail scholars. Since Professor 
Burkitt wrote this chapter, the discovery at Doura of a tiny fragment of the 
Dintessarm in Greek (describing the Burial of Christ) has established what 
had hitherto been uncertain* ihat the Bt&tmar&n existed in Greek- (See 
Studia and Documents w III. J Grsik Fragment of Tatims Diattssarm from 
Doura, Edited by C H. Kraeling T 1935 0 lt “ ako established that this 
Greek Diatmarm was in use at least as early as die first half of the third 
cencury—probably about 222. i Hither* it is hard to resist Dr Eracling s 
argument ( jb. pp. 1 j ijy.) that the Greek should be regarded as the original 
of the Sy riac and not vjcs vrrsa H A stmi !ar type of argument to that advanced 
by Dr trading against the conjecture that the Syriac is prior ro the Greek, 
would milicate against die conjecture that the Greek is based upon a Larin 
original. The textual problems call for further investigation in the Ezght of 
this new discovery', but it seems highly probable that the Greek Diatsssarm 
is Tatians original Dints siarntij and that die versions* Latin and Syriac, 
depend ultimately upon the Greek. For Professor Burkitt s view of the new 
discovery and its bearing upon his theory of an original Latin Diatsssnron 
reference should be made to ail article published posdiuniDusly inT^iirir. 
TheeL Stud, xxxvi, 1935, pp. 255 sqq.> + The Doura Fragment of Tatian^ 
J. M. C] 
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last third of the second century. That is the decisive reason for 
rejecting the chronology assumed in the work of Meshiha-zeka, 
a chronicler of the early sixth century, who compiled a bio¬ 
graphical list of the bishops of Adtabene from the earliest times, 
I he names of these bishops may be genuine—the first was 
Pekida—but the lengths of their episcopates and the serious gaps 
between them seem designed to bring up the establishment of the 
mission into early post-apostolic times, i.e. into the reputed date 
of Addai himself. That a Syriac-Speaking Christianity was intro¬ 
duced into Adiabene and that there were bishops in Arbela before 
the collapse of the Parthian Empire (a.d. 226) may be granted, but 
it is all subsequent to the conversion of the king of Edessa 1 , 

No connected account of the early history of Eastern Chris¬ 
tianity was written down, All that can be done is to emphasize 
what seem to be outstanding events. First of all comes the 
naturalization of Christianity in a Syriac-speaking land, Of the 
numbers of the converts we know nothing, but an accidentally 
preserved notice of a flood at Edessa in a . d . 201 mentions ‘the 
temple of the Christians' as an important building. More signi¬ 
ficant is the fact of the conversion of the celebrated Bardaisan, 
Bar Daisan (m Greek, Bardesaaes) was born in a.d. 154. He was 
a friend of the king of Qsrhoene, Abgar IX, and was known 
in his day as the Aramaean Philosopher- He is said to have been 
educated by a heathen priest at Hierapolis (Mabbog) and to have 
become a Christian about 180. His works have mostly perished* 
for he came to be regarded as a heretic, but a Dialogue on Fate by 
his disciple Philip survives, in which Bardaisan is the chief 
speaker, from which many of his op in ions can be gathered. This 
dialogue gives an attractive picture of him, answering at length the 
difficulties of his followers and showing a wide acquaintance with 
many departments of knowledge. 

It was particularly as an astronomer and an astrologer that 
Bardaisan was famous. He was the author of a grandiose system 
of the universe, which is both striking in itself and further im¬ 
portant as the basis on which Mani afterwards erected his con¬ 
struction (p. 510). To Bardaisan 'God' is not the Creator and 

1 Further light on [he character of Syrian Christianity is afforded bv the 
Christian church discovered at Doura. Built [n a^d. 232 to succeed a place 
of worship in a private house, it has particular importance from its extensive 
mural paintings (Volume of Plates v, i66) s which indicate a relation of 
parenthood to Western religious art. Further* the discovery at Doura of the 
fragment of Tatiarfs Diafessaran (sec above) reveals the dependence of local 
piety on that of Edesa, 
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Source of the stuff of which the Universe is made, but the 
Arranger of it into an ordered Cosmos. Cod is not the sole Ithya, 
the sole self-existent Being or Entity; besides God there are the 
four pure substances of Light, Wind, Fire and Water, and the 
foul Dark substance. All these are contained in Space, which 
appears to be the Seventh Entity 1 . 

Original!y these Entities were in a happy state of equilibrium: 
then something occurred whereby thev were hurled together and 
mixed, but Cod sent His Word and cut off the Dark from contact 
with the pure substances, and ‘from that mixture which came into 
being from the pure substances and the Dark, their enemy, He 
constituted this World and set it in the midst, that no further 
mixture might be made from them and that which had been mixed 
already, which (mixture) now is being refined by conception and 
birth until the process is complete*.’ What this doctrine asserts, is 
that things were originally in equilibrium, that something then 
occurred to disturb this equilibrium, whereby general disaster was 
threatened, but that God came to the rescue and confined within 
certain limits the damage done and 
reparation. 

This corresponds in a sense to the ordinary Christian doctrine 
of the ‘Fall,' but it differs from it inasmuch as it puts the Fall 
before the construction of our World — nay more, it makes the 
Fall to be the cause of this World, not a regrettable incident 
occurring after this World had been made. In this the Bardes- 
anian doctrine agrees with Manichaeism 3 : in fact, the religion of 
Mani becomes more comprehensible if the ideas of Bardaisan arc 
recognized as one of its formative elements. 

The World and its inhabitants having been the result of a pre- 
mundane accident, it is not surprising that Bardaisan did not be¬ 
lieve in the resurrection of the body. Man, according to Bardaisan, 
is naturally mortal; it was Abel, not Adam, who died first. Our 
Lord only raises Souls: the effect of Adam’s sin was to prevent 
Souls after death from what Bardaisan called 'crossing over,* 
while on the other hand the Life or Salvation brought by our Lord 
was that He enabled Souls to cross over into the Kingdom, or as 
Bardaisan also called it 'the Bridal-Chamber of Light,’ The Body, 
he said, is incapable of thought, while the Soul is merely ignorant: 


provided for Its eventual 


1 For the cosmogony of Bardaisan, see C, W. Mitchell, Ephraim's Prsst 
Refutations t u, pp. exxil tqq.-. the leading text is Moses bar Kepha (died 903), 
given in F. Nau, Bardetattet (Patrologta Syrians I, u, pp. 513-515). 

! Moses bar Kepha in Nau, op. (it. p. 51+. 
a Sec below, p, 510. 

J* 
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God places in the Soul the Leaven, Le, the divine Faculty of 
Reason, where it works by its inherent energy till the whole Soul 
becomes rational and therefore divine. This Reason he regards as 
a ‘stranger' in the Soul, Le m it is a gift from God, not a mere 
natural development 1 . 

Did Bardaisan know Greek? Or rather, seeing that Bardaisan 
lived part of his life at the court of E dess a and therefore probably 
could speak Greek, had he a first-hand knowledge of Greek litera¬ 
ture and philosophy ? It is difficult to say for certain, but it would 
seem that he had little or no first-hand knowledge of Greek 
writings, and that a good deal of the vaguely Hellenic air of the 
* Bardaisan kn ’ theories opposed by Ephraim, from whom we get 
most of our knowledge of them, is due to Harmonius, the son of 
Bardaisan, who is said by Theodoret- to have studied at Athens 
and become familiar with the language and philosophy of Greece. 
Harmon ms adhered to his father's doctrines, and set them forth 
in ‘Hymns'; the tradition runs that Ephraim took the metres 
which Harmonius is said to have introduced into Syriac literature, 
and turned them into vehicles for orthodox reaching. 

That Bardaisan himself was a poet, and in particular that he 
wrote the splendid poem in the Acts of Thomas known as 'The 
Hymn of the Soul* is more than doubtful. In all that Ephraim 
quotes from Bardaisan there is a complete absence ot the mythic 
and poetical element. In Ephraim's Refutations the Aramaean 
Philosopher appears as a mattery-fact mah of science, a teacher 
of positive doctrine about the physical constitution of the world in 
which we live. To us, no doubt, it is science falsely ao called, 
speculations as groundless as his derivations of the names of some 
of the ancient months from the Syriac of his day. Bui such as it is, 
it is positive doctrine about matter and sense-perception; there is 
no parabolic setting-forth of the meaning of human life or the ways 
of Divine redemption. Moreover, the attitude of Bardaisan to¬ 
wards life is different from that characteristic of the Acts 0/ Thomas t 
including the great Hymn. This, like Syriac ecclesiastical writing 
generally, sets forth an ascetic philosophy of life, and there is 
nothing ascetic in the attitude of Bardaisan. It is true that he re¬ 
garded man as naturally mortal, and held that only the immortal 
soul is redeemed by Christ. But he did not reject marriage, as the 
Arts 0/ Thames does. In the Hymn itself there is nothing about 
marriage or generation, but the food and dress of 1 Egypt r are 
regarded as unclean, and not merely as things temporary and 
perishable* 

1 Mitchell, «/. p> ootv. 


3 Hair* Fab . i a 22- 
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We may fairly regard Bardaisan as a native product of Syriac- 
speaking Christianity^ but the times were not propitious tor tree 
growth and development, A little before a*d. 100 may be placed 
the ordination of Palu{ the disciple of Addai by Scrap ion of 
Antioch: there can be little doubt that this tradition signifies the 
incorporation of the mission of Tatian into the episcopal system 
of the Catholic Church. Probably also it was marked by the 
translation of the Four Gospels into Syriac* though the Diafessaron 
was still generally used for a couple of centuries. 

In one important respect the custom of the Syriac-speaking 
Church retained till the fourth century the ascetic ideas of its 
founder. The heresy of which Tatian is accused is that of the 
Entratites, those who regarded the married state as incompatible 
with the Christian life. Except in the views of Bardaisan, just 
mentioned,, this belief was dominant in the Syriac-speaking 
Church. The words 4 holy T (kaddtsh) and 'continent 1 are synony¬ 
mous . It must not be supposed that these Christians were a body 
of "race-suicides/ Where they differed from the Christian of to¬ 
day was in their theory of the Sacraments. Aphraates, writing in 
337, appears to divide Christians into the *Sons of the Covenant' 
{Bmri Kydma) and the Penitents* The Penitent is the general ad¬ 
herent, who has as yet not volunteered for the sacramental life; 
the son (or daughter) of the Covenant is the baptized Christian, 
who is admitted to partake of the Eucharist. Those who volunteer 
for baptism are to be warned-—■* He whose heart is set to the state 
of matrimony* let him marry before baptism* lest he fall in the 
spiritual contest and be killed,,. . He that hath not offered himself 
and hath not yet put on his armour, if he turn back he is not 
blamed 1 / In other words, the average Christian of this com¬ 
munity looked forward to becoming a full Church member only 
at a somewhat advanced age, and as a prelude to retiring morally 
and physically from the life of this world. In Aphraates, baptism 
is not the common seal of every Christian's faith, but a privilege 
reserved for celibates* or at least for those who intend to live a 
celibate life for the future-. We meet with a similar organization 
among the Marcionites and the Manichecs. 

The traditions current at Edessa contain memories of two 
persecutions, the martyrdom of Sharbil under Decius and of * the 
Confessors of Edessa' under Diocletian. The martyrdom of 
Sharbil* high-priest of Bel and Nebo, though preserved in very 

1 AphraaCes, Him. ytl m 20 (Wright, p. 147 Parisot, col. 345). 

1 See Burk hr. Early Eastern Christianity t pp, j 25-142, where there is a 
full discussion. 
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ancient manuscripts, is almost wholly unhistoricaL I he date of 
Sharbil's martyrdom is put at a.l>. 105 1 , and the details of his con¬ 
version by Barsamya the bishop are fanciful in the extreme* V\ hat 
is important is that the worship of Edessa is still represented as 
that of Bel and Nebo, U. the Planets, as in the Acts af Addaii in 
the Acts which deal with the Diocletianic persecution, on the other 
hand, the official worship is of the Emperors and of this Zeus. 
The inference to be drawn is that Christianity had in the interval 
ousted the old native eultSj and that what was put before the 
people of Edessa in the Diode tianic persecution was a foreign 
official worship ordered by the Imperial authority. 

The dates of martyrdom of the Confessors are, for Shmona and 
Curia, Tuesday 1 5 Nov* a.d. 309, and for Habblb the Deacon, 
Saturday a Sept.' a.d, 310 2 . The three Confessors were ap¬ 
parently the only victims in Edessa of the great persecution, 
not, it would seem, because the Christians of Edessa and neigh¬ 
bouring towns were few, but for the opposite reason that the 
Christians were very numerous, and the government was un¬ 
willing to proceed to extremities. In Nicomedia, where Diocletian 
had his court, the persecution broke out in 303 3 and it rapidly 
spread to Palestine, but it was six years before anyone was executed 

in Edessa. , ... , 

In a.d. 312—13 Konna, bishop of Edessa, began to build the 

great church which" was finished by his successor Sha ad. It is 
noteworthy that Konna escaped the persecution. Nothing more 
is known of him, but he and Sha ad and their successor Aj til aha 
(i.e. ‘Theodore') were honourably commemorated on Sept. 3. 

From Konna onwards the dates of the bishops of Edessa are 
duly given in the Chronicle of Edessa , a w ork which goes down to 
A.n. ^40, but which was evidently compiled from contemporary 
official records. We learn that the city remained orthodox during 
the reigns of .Arian Emperors, and finally under Rabbula, bishop 
from 411 to 435, old heretics, such as the Marciomtes and the 
disciples of Bardaisan, were reconciled to the Church. The epi¬ 
scopate of Rabbula is the central point in the history of Syriac - 
speaking Christendom, the natural division between the ancient 
and medieval world. It will, therefore, be convenient to conclude 
this survey of the early period by an account of the two great 
writers, Aphmates and Ephraim, who belong to the age before 
Rabbula, and to indicate the main stages in the history of the New 
Testament in Syriac. 

I Scl. £1-3. 5 See Burkitt, Eufhtmia and tht Goth, p. 30. 

3 For this persecution in general see below, pp. 664 j^. 
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Aphraates (in Syriac Aphrahat^ was the Principal It is almost 
too early to call him the Abbot—of the Convent of Mar Mattai 
(i.e, St Matthew) near the modern Mosul, Between 337 and 345 
he wrote a series of Discourses on the Faith in answer to an en¬ 
quirer. The Discourses are twenty-two in number, the first words 
beginning with the successive letters of the Semitic alphabet, to¬ 
gether with a final Discourse On the Cluster or the descent of 
our Lord from Adam and Abraham, giving a kind of general view 
of religious history. The alphabetical arrangement of the Dis~ 
was a method of preserving their proper order; what we 
have is no miscellaneous bundle of sermons, but an ordered 
account of the Christian Religion as understood by the Persian 
Sage,' as Aphraates was called. 

The result is singularly different from the contemporary theo- 
logy of the Greeks, both Athanasian and Anan. Aphraates is not 
unorthodox, but his mind moved along other channels than those 
of the Greeks. For instance, he treats the Holy Spirit as, at least 
grammatically, feminine. ‘ What father and mother doth he for¬ 
sake that taketh a wife ? This is the meaning: that when a man not 
yet hath taken a wife, he loveth aud honoureth God his Father, 
and the Holy Spirit his Mother, and he hath no other love. But 
when a man taketh a wife he forsaketh his Father and Ins Mother, 
those namely that are signified above, and his mind is united with 
this world 1 .* As we see from this quotation, the Christian com¬ 
munity that Aphraates has in mind is unmarried, and he seems to 
know no other. His name for them is Sons and Daughters of the 
Covenant 2 , a word which in later days became one of the many 
Syriac terms tor monk or ititjuniiosy but with Aphraates is still the 
word for a baptized Christian. 

At a later period the theory of the Christian life changed. In 
the Syriac-speaking Church, especially from the time that Chris¬ 
tianity became the State religion of the Roman Empire, the mass 
of the adherents wished, to make the most of both worlds. They 
wished to obtain the benefits of baptism all their lives, and had 
also their young children baptized in infancy. Thus a Christian 
community came into being, of which the greater number were 
actually baptized, though only a minority of them were specially 
addicted to religion. In this way the Btuii Jfytlmd became a mon¬ 
astic order in the Society, instead of being the Society itself. 

Ephraim, in Syriac Aphrem , often called 1 Ephrem Syrus, is the 

1 Horn, x vm, 10. , 

1 For another view of the Sons of the Covenant, see R. H. Connolly in 
Jaunt. Thevl. Sittd. xxxvi, 1935, p *34 
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most widely famous of Syriac writers. His earlier life was spent 
at Nisi bis, but after that town was abandoned to the Persians by 
Jovian in 363 he migrated to Edessa, and died there in 373, Vast 
quantities of extant literature are ascribed to him, and though 
much is spurious the genuine remainder is very voluminous 1 . 
Much of it is 'poetry,' r.e. works written in lines of so many 
syllables. Syriac poetry is even easier to write than 'blank verse’ 
in English, for only the number of syllables need be counted; 
there is no accent, no quantity, no rhyme. And as Ephraim is 
extraordinarily prolix, and as when the thought is unravelled it is 
mostly commonplace, his poems make very heavy reading for us 
moderns. His prose is better, and in the treatises edited from a 
very illegible palimpsest from the Nitrian collection in Egypt 3 
he shows real critical insight. At least, his theory that the 
Manichaean system is best explained as an adaptation of those of 
Bardaisan and of Marcion has much to recommend it. It is a pity 
that Ephraim’s Commentary on the Dtatessamt is extant only 
in an Armenian translation, 

Rabbula, bishop of Edessa from 411, made it one of his first 
cares to undertake an authoritative revision of the New Testament 
in Syriac from the Greek, ‘because of its variations exactly as it 
was 3 ,’ This survives in many manuscripts, some of them as old as 
the fifth, century, and is known as the Peshifta, /,<?, the simple 
(version), so called to distinguish it from later learned translations 
which were embellished with critical marks. The Peshitta is used 
in the services of all existing sects of the Syriac-speaking Church, 
and the manuscripts all agree most wonderfully in text, so that 
there are hardly any variations. The New Testament books in¬ 
clude the Four Gospels, Acts, the Pauline Epistles (including 
Hebrews), with James, t Peter and 1 John, The four minor 
General Epistles and the Apocalypse are not included. So far as 
we know, this was the first time any of the General Epistles had 
been translated into Syriac. Neither in Aphraates nor in the 
genuine works of Ephraim is there a single clear reference to any 
of the General Epistles, and the Doctrine of Addai says ‘The Law 
and the Prophets and the Gospel.. .and the Epistles of Paul... 
and the Acts...: these books read ye in the Church of God and 
with these read not others.’ 

1 See the list of genuine works in Burkitt, A’. Ephraim's ^stations from 
the Gospel, p. 24 so, 

1 By the late C. W, Mitchell, Brit . Mus, add, 14623, of the fifth or 
sixth century. 

* Over beck, Ephraewu Syri, etc., p, 172. 
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We need not ascribe to Rabbula an anachronistic interest in 
textual criticism. What he was interested in was to assimilate his 
Church to that of the Empire by substituti ng the * Separate 7 Four 
Gospels for the Diateswrox. The Four were called in Syriac the 
Separated Gospel (Evasge/ioft da-Mepharshe) as distinguished 
from the Biatmarox which was also called the ‘Mixed’ Gospel 
{EvangeUw da-Mehalie). He was eminently successful; so much 
so, that no copy of the Diatessaron in Syriac is extant- But two 
copies of the pre-Rabbulan Syriac text of the ' Separate' Four Gos¬ 
pels have survived, known as the Sinai Palimpsest (Syr. * 5 *) and the 
Curetonian MS. in the British Museum (Syr. C). Both are ex¬ 
tremely ancient: Syr. -S' belongs almost certainly to the fourth 
century, and Syr. C can be very little later. Of C a little less^ than 
half is preserved; S' has lost only 17 leaves out of If9> but it is a 
palimpsest and some words and lines are here and there illegible 1 , 
and C differ in text from each other as well as from the 
Peshttta, but they more often agree in characteristic readings, so 
that it is possible to gain a fair idea of thetr original We may 
reasonably connect this with the tradition of the ordination of 
Palut by Serapion of Antioch, i.e. a little before a . d . 200 (p. 493). 
The Dhtessarox was a whole generation earlier, and till the time 
of Rabbula (411-435) the separate Four never were much used 
in the Syriac-speaking Church, There are no marks of liturgical 
use either in S or in C, and their text has many harmonistic read¬ 
ings, which doubtless show the influence of the then better known 
text of Titian’s Harmony. Apart from this, this Old Syriac ver¬ 
sion (so called to distinguish it from Rabbula's revision) is a very 
valuable textual witness, having curious and still unexplained 
affinities with the text of Alexandria (generally considered by 
modern critical scholars to be the purest), with the Old Latin 
texts, and also with the texts now associated with Caesarea. 

No manuscript of the Old Syriac except the Gospels has sur¬ 
vived, but Commentaries or paraphrases of Ephraim on the 
Pauline Epistles and the Acts are extant in Armenian translations, 
which give some idea of what the text must have been. Hebrews 

1 Syr. C is called from Canon William Curcton, who discovered it 
among the MSS. which reached the British Museum, from the Nitrian 
Library in 184a: he edited the fragment in 1858. Syr. i was discovered in 
the Convent oil Mount Sinai by Mrs Lewis of Cambridge in 1893. the text 
was first published in 1894. Justinian s Convent on A fount Sinai is the ^ame 
place where the famous ‘Sinai Codex’ (}!) of the Greek Bible came from, 
but the Syriac MS. of the Gospels had been turned into a palimpsest some¬ 
where in the district of Antioch in a.d. 778, and doubtless reached Sinai as 
a refugee with other Syriac books containing Georgian writing. 
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is there received but not Philemon* the number of Pauline letters 
being kept up by an apocryphal Third Epistle to the Corinthians, 
actual!)’ quoted in the ancient (but spurious) Acts of Sharhil 1 , 


III. MAN! AND THE MANICHEES 
The end of the third and the beginning of the fourth century saw 
not only the great and open struggle between the Christian Church 
and the Roman Empire, it saw also the beginning of the struggle 
between the Church and the strangest of ail Christian heresies. 
The fight went on all through the fourth century, and it was not 
till the middle of the foI!owing century that Mamchaeism, 
called by one of its earliest opponents* Alexander of Lycopolis in 
Egypt* "the New Christianity/ was definitely worsted. For nine 
years, from 373-3B 2, Augustine was a Manichee, and that period 
may be regarded as the high-water mark ot the Manichaean 
religion in the Roman Empire, In the East it survived for a long 
time* and did not finally disappear til! the age of Zenghis Khan, 

It was on Sunday, 20 March a.d. 242 that the preaching oi 
Manichaeism first began 2 . On that day a young man called 
Man! began to announce at Seleuceia-Ctesiphon the capital ot 
the new Empire of the Sassanians, and under the patronage of 
the king Shapur I, the new religion of which he was the prophet. 
Man! was executed by the order of another Sassanian monarch a 
little more than thirty years later (p* 513), but by the time of his 
death his religion had taken root all over the East, and in the suc¬ 
ceeding century it had spread throughout the Roman Empire. 

A few years ago our knowledge of Manichaeism was very 
scanty. Besides the writings of Augustine in Latin and other 
controversial writings in Greek we had an elaborate account of it 
in Arabic 3 . In 1912 and 1921 were published C. W. Mitchell's 
Re/umti&xs 0/ Ephraim: Ephraim died only a hundred years after 
Mani and wrote in Syriac, the language in which Mam composed 
most of his works. More sensational than Mr Mitchell s de¬ 
cipherments have been the discoveries of Manichaean documents 
in Central Asia. Three or four scientific expeditions made in the 
early years of this century to Chinese Turkestan* north of Tibet, 
in the now desolate region north and south of Lop-Nor (see 
Map 7), brought to light thousands of written fragments, some 
hundreds of which were from Manichaean manuscripts. Un- 


1 W. Cure-ton* jfnritnt Syriac Document t, p r 56. 

2 Before this* according to the Kiphslaia 1 5, 24 iqq* (Schmidt-Polotsky* 
Aiani-Bundj p. 47), Mani had gone on a voyage co India and preached there. 

2 he- in the FEfrrist: sec G. Fiiigei* Mam, 1862, 
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fortunately they are all fragments, bits of torn books and. rolls, 
but they are at least the writings of Manichees, not mere refuta¬ 
tions. Some are in a sort of Persian, more are in a Turkish dialect, 
and it should be added that from the same region comes an 
account of the Manichaean religion written in Chinese. As recently 
as 1931 the yet more surprising discovery of a small Mantchaean 
Library' has been made in Egypt, from near Lycopolis, consisting 
of about half-a-dozen volumes in Coptic, containing hymns, 
letters, some historical accounts ot the tragic deaths of Mani and 
his successor Sisinnius, and a lengthy work cal fed the Chapters 
or First Principles (Ke<£a'Xaia). Unfortunately the volumes are 
badly preserved: the papyrus leaves are stuck together, and the 
process of restoration, which is necessarily slow, has to precede 
decipherment and publication. 

All our documents, however, tell very much the same story, 
they' all give very much the same picture of the religion of the 
Manichees. We begin, as the Manichees themselves did, by the 
Two Principles and the Three Moments. The Two Principles, or 
Roots, are the Light and the Dark. The contrast between the 
Light and the Dark is the fundamental distinction for Manichee 
thought, more fundamental than that between Good and Bad, or 
God and Man. The Three Moments are the Past, the Present, 
and the Future. Light and Dark are two absolutely different 
eternal Existences. In the beginning they were separate, as they 
should be. But in the Past the Dark made an incursion on the 
Light and some of the Light became mingled with the Dark, as 
it is still in the Present, in this world around us; nevertheless a 
means of refining this Light from the Dark has been called into 
being, and of protecting the whole realm of Light from any 
further invasion, so that in the Future Light and Dark will be 
happily separated. 

Light and Dark are the proper designations of the two Prin¬ 
ciples, but to Mani with the idea of Light was conjoined every¬ 
thing that was orderly, peaceful, intelligent, clear, while with that 
of Dark was conjoined everything that was anarchic, turbulent, 
material, muddy. The usual Manichaean presentation ot the pri¬ 
mordial condition of Light and Dark is that of two contiguous 
realms or states, existing side by side from all eternity' without 
any commixture. Opposite the realm of the Light, in which dwelt 
the Father of Greatness, was the realm of the Dark, a region of 
suffocating smoke, of destructive fire, of scorehing wind, of 
poisonous water, in a word, of ' darkness that might be felt’; for 
the Dark to Mani, as to Bardaisan, was not 'privation mere of 
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light and absent day, 1 but a substantial entity. The denizens of 
tins pestiferous realm suited its character: Maui represents them 
as groping about in aimless anarchy. They and their abode were 
pictured as in every way odious: the horrible Dark is peopled 
with a horrible race appropriate in character and habits to the 
place they live in. But in all this there is nothing evil. Evil began 
when the Dark invaded the Light. 

Mans could not explain how this first disturbance of the eternal 
order took place, any more than Bardaisan could. He seems to 
have said that somehow the Dark smelt and perceived that there 
was ‘something pleasant' beyond his region. It cannot well be 
doubted that Muni’s point is that the beginning of evil is un¬ 
regulated desire. But we must not regard Mani’s cosmogony as a 
mere allegory: fantastic as his Gods and Angels may be, it is clear 
that he and his disciples did regard them as real. The modern 
investigator has to be clear on both sides: to be fair to the religion 
of the Manichees we need to remember rhat the fantastic myths 
which Mani taught correspond to a serious view of the strange 
mixture of good and bad which we feel within ourselves and see in 
other human beings; and on the other hand as historians we must 
not treat as allegories the tales of the Primal Man and the rest of 
the Manichaean mythology because to us, with our modem con¬ 
ceptions of the material universe, the tales sound silly and bizarre. 

The tale of the Primal Man is fundamental to Manichaeism. 
He was called into being to repel the invasion of the Light by the 
Dark, and was clothed or armed with the five bright Elements, 
with Light, Wind, Fire, Water and Air (as distinct from ‘Wind 
But the result was disaster. The Primal Man was left lying un¬ 
conscious on the field, and the Five Elements were swallowed up 
by the Dark. This combat corresponds to the Fall in Catholic 
doctrine, but, as has been said above (p. 497), it is still nearer to the 
doctrine of Bardaisan, in that it makes the Fall to be the immediate 
cause of the world in which we live. 

The Primal Man recovered from his swoon and entreated the 
Father of Greatness for help, so a fresh evocation of light powers 
came into being. One of these, the Friend of the Light, called to 
the Primal Man, and the Primal Man had power to answer him 1 . 
The Powers of Darkness were definitely mastered and their 
invasion of the Light was arrested. But victory is one thing and 

1 This Answer and the corresponding Call were hypostasized by the 
Manichees: they seem to correspond to the Call of the Missionary and the 
favourable Answer it is able to bring forth from the Soul, even when enmeshed 
in material surroundings. 
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reparations another. The dark Archons had absorbed, almost 
digested, the l-ive bright elements, and the Realm of Light would 
be for ever poorer if these were not recovered. The problem was 
not only to turn the proper region of Darkness into a prison by 
encircling It with an impenetrable wall, but also to extract the 
absorbed Light from the Archons. According to Mani our world 
is the result of that process. 

First of all, a great deal of the Light-substance was immediately 
disgorged, and out of this the two pure Luminaries, Sun and 
Moor/ were made. But a great deal remained in the very frames 
of the Archons, so the Primal Man 1 flayed them, and made this 
sky from their skins, and out of their excrement he compacted the 
earth, and out of their bones he moulded and piled up the 
mountains,' so that ‘in rain and dew the pure Elements yet re¬ 
maining in them might be squeezed out. 1 1 hus to Mani our earth 
with the visible heavens above us is formed of the dismembered 
parts of the evil demons of Darkness. It is held together and 
guarded by five beings, especially evoked For the purpose by the 
Light: these are the Splenditeneit^ who holds the world suspended 
like a chandelier; the ‘King of Honour/ whose rays collect the 
fragments of emitted light/the ‘Adamas/ with shield and spear 
driving off any rescue-party of the demons of the Dark; the 1 King 
of Glory/ who rotates the heavenly spheres that surround the 
world; and the gigantic ‘Atlas/ on whose shoulders the whole 
mass is supported. 

Meanwhile the Archons, though fettered and dismembered, 
produced not only plants and animals but also a being made in the 
image of the Divine Messenger of the Light that had appeared to 
them. This was Adam, truly a microcosm, the image of the world, 
of God and matter, of Light and Dark. To him, as he lay inert on 
the ground, appeared Jesus the ZfwBttS —exactly what this epithet 
means is doubtful, but in any case it denotes a heavenly Being— 
who roused him from his slumber and made him realise his true 
nature. ‘Jesus/ says Mani 1 , ' made him stand upright and taste 
of the Tree of Life.. .when he said "Woe, woe, to the creator of 
my body! Woe to him who has bound my soul Co it and to the 
rebels who enslaved me!'" As Cumont remarks 2 , by making 
Adam taste of the tree of knowledge Jesus, and not the Tempter, 
revealed to him the extent of his misery'. But man will know 
henceforth the way of enfranchisement. By continence and re¬ 
nunciation he must set free little by little the Divine Substance 

1 Theodore bar Konat up. Pognon, Inscr. maniiaites, p. t$3 

- Lit Cam'igcnie ManichetRne, p. 49’ 
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within him, thereby joining in the great work of distillation with 
which God is occupied in the universe. If only Adam had perse¬ 
vered all would have been well, according to the Manichees, but 
he forgot and knew Eve, an inferior being, formed by the Archons 
to entice him. So Seth was born, and in him and us, his descen¬ 
dants, the particles of the Light are still imprisoned. 

This is the Manichaean teaching about the Past. In the Present 
the Powers of Light have sent Prophets—-Mani names Buddha 
and Zoroaster—but till Mani himself appeared the only one that 
mattered was, to use Mani’s own phrase, 'Jesus who appeared in 
Judaea.’ 

Jesus in Mani's system occupies a peculiar position, which sug¬ 
gests that Manichaeism must be classed as an aberrant form of 
Christianity rather than as an independent religion. He was the 
last of the Prophets before Mani, and Mani regarded himself as 
the apostle of Jesus, beginning all his letters with ' Mani, apostle 
of Jesus Christ.’ So Augustine had told us, and it is now con¬ 
firmed by a fragment from Turfan and from the finds in Egypt. 
The ‘Jesus’ revered by Mani has, it is true, a different nature 
from the Jesus Christ of orthodox theology, and also from the 
Jesus of the Four Gospels. But Mani does mean the same ‘Jesus 
who appeared in Judaea,’ and his followers, as the books of Mani- 
chaean hymns testify, revered him along with Mani himself. It 
was Jesus who, when sent on his message of salvation, had con¬ 
trived the vast mechanism, which takes up the souls of men and 
the Eight-particles of their bodies to the Moon when they die, 
which thus waxes for fifteen days, and when the souls have been 
purged (by the Sun, apparently) they are emptied out from the 
Moon, which then wanes for fifteen days. The souls are gathered 
into the ‘Column of Glory,’ no doubt meaning the Milky Way, 
till at last the ‘Perfect Man 1 ’ is reconstructed. 

In accordance with the Gospel 2 human history will end with 
the second coming of Jesus, who will judge all men by their treat¬ 
ment of the Faithful— i.e. the Manichaean Elect, This piece of 
the early Christian Hope was attested by a fragment found at 
Turfan, and now it is found to be the very core of the first of the 
‘Homilies’ in Coptic (called The Discourse of the Great lVar) t 
published in 1934 3 . 

Thus according to Manichaean belief the particles of the Light, 
still enmeshed in this dirty world, are being gradually distilled out 

1 See Eph, iv, 13. 4 Sec especially Mr. xxv, 31-46. 

3 By H, J. Polotsk v, Metaiektiiscke Hanttschriffen der Samrnlung jf. Chester 
Beatty, I. Manith&istht HomUieu. 
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of it. In the end nothing will be left but what is, literally, dust and 
ashes. Even this will be consumed in a great bonfire which is to 
last 1468 years, after which it will sink down into the Dark by Its 
own weight, while all the heavenly material will have been refined 
out of it and taken to the realm of Light where it belongs. The 
Smudge—he. this world, in the Manichaean view—will have been 
completely erased. That is their hope for the Future. It is a 
striking instance of the definiteness of Manichaean doctrine, that 
this curious period for the duration of the Great Fire, viz. 1468 
years, the origin of which has not been explained, has been found 
in the Turfan documents, though otherwise it was only known 
from the Arabic Fikrist 1 . 

The rflle of Jesus in Manichaeism deserves a paragraph. 
Before the discoveries at fur fan the general tendency had been 
to emphasize the Oriental element in Mini's system and to regard 
the Christian element, then known most from Augustine, as due 
mainly to the adoption of a Christian dress by Manichaeism in 
the West. The new discoveries have changed all that: they prove 
that the Christian element, though heretical, is fundamental to 
Manichaeism, and that Mani, who came from the land of 
Babylon and had travelled to India, drew most of his inspiration 
from the Christianity of Marcion and of Bardaisan. 

A first difficulty In comparing Christianity with the Manichee 
Religion lies in a difference between their fundamental concep¬ 
tions. Orthodox Christianity more or less starts with the religion 
of Judaism, the religion of the Old Testament. The primal anti¬ 
thesis is between *God f and 'His Creatures,' of which the race of 
Men is the noblest species, The main question in Western Christo- 
logy was whether, and to what extent, 1 Jesus who appeared in 
Judaea' was to be reckoned as belonging to ‘God’ or to ‘the 
Creatures.' But to Mani the ultimate antithesis was not between 
God and Man, but between 1 ,ight and Dark. A Man was not a 
unit, but a particle of Light enclosed In an alien and irredeemable 
envelope: there is no hope for a Man as such. The hope is that his 
Light-particles, not his whole personality, may escape at death 
from the dark prison-house of the body. And ‘God 1 also belongs 
to a conception quite different from the personal, transcendent, 
Yahweh of the Old Testament. As used by the Manichccs ‘Cod' 
seems to be a name for anything wholly composed of and belong¬ 
ing to the Light-substance. The ‘Primal Man,' the ‘Messenger, 1 
and others of the heavenly hierarchy, are little more than mani¬ 
festations of the energy of the Light. They are not even, properly 

1 FI Qgel, ap, <it. p. 90. 
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speaking, eternal, tor they seem to come into existence to meet a 
need, as occasion arises. 

With this view of God and Man, it is no wonder that Mani 
thought of Jesus as human only in appearance. But Jesus occu¬ 
pies a peculiar position also in the hierarchy of Light. Full as our 
accounts are of the Manichee cosmogony, no tale of theirs pur¬ 
ports to give the story of how he was ‘evoked’ or called into being. 
Alone among the heavenly denizens He has a personal name, is in 
fact a person, as Buddha is, or Hermes, or Mani himself. No 
doubt this is because Jesus, whatever Mani may have thought 
about Him, is ultimately a certain Person 'who appeared in 
Judaea’ a little more than two hundred years before Mani began 
to preach. 

It has been indicated above that many of the outstanding prin¬ 
ciples of Manichaeism are far more natural results of tendencies 
in the Christianity of the third century and of Mesopotamia than 
of its modern development. The Manichaean idea ot this world as 
the result of an original catastrophe, so that ‘the Fall 1 comes be¬ 
fore ‘this world’ exists and is indeed the cause of its existence. Is 
derived from Bardaisan, the Aramaean Christian philosopher of 
Edessa 1 . The Manichaean view of Jesus is doubtless akin to that 
of Marcion. The Manichaean church, which they themselves 
called Etdesia^ was also organized like the Marcionites: as was also 
that of the early Syriac church of the Euphrates Valley, otherwise 
orthodox 2 . Moreover the tendency towards Asceticism, as re¬ 
marked above 3 , was characteristic even of the Great Church within 
the Roman Empire. 

The Manichees were divided into two main classes, the Elea 
and the Hearers, The ‘Elect’ alone was the true Manichee, the 
‘Hearer’ was no more than an adherent, but the renunciations 
exacted of the Elect were severe and their numbers were com¬ 
paratively small. All Manichees were vegetarians, but the Elect 
abstained from wine, from marriage, and from property. They 
were supposed to live a wandering life, possessing no more than 
food for a day and clothes For a year. Their obligation not to pro¬ 
duce fresh life or to take it was so absolute that they might neither 
sow nor reap, nor even break their bread themselves, ‘lest they 
pain the Light which was mixed with it.’ So they went about, as 
Indian holy men do, with a disciple who prepared their food for 
them. ‘And when they wish to eat bread,’ we read in the Ada 
AnhelaH, ’they pray first, speaking thus to the bread “I neither 

i See above, p. 497- * See above, p. 499. 3 See p. 492, 

4 Given in Epiphinius, Hair, lxvi. 
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reaped nor winnowed nor ground thee* nor set thee in an oven; it 
was another did this, and brought to me: I eat thee Innocently/' 
And when he has said this tor himself, he says to the disciple 
“1 have prayed for thee/" On the other hand, it was one of the 
first duties of the mere Hearers to provide food for the Elects so 
that in a country where there were any Manichees the Elect were 
sure not to starve. Women as well as men entered the ranks of the 
Elect, 

There is a difference between the i nner atti tude of the Manichee 
ascetic and the orthodox Christian monk. The latter, whether 
hermit or coenobite, had retired from the world with a conscious¬ 
ness of sin and a sense of personal unworthiness. It is not for no¬ 
thing that 4 mourner* is one of the Syriac technical terms for a 
Christian monk. The Manichee Elect does not appear to have 
been a 'mourner, 1 He was indeed fenced about with tabus, but 
by virtue of his profession he was already Righteous: he was 
called Zfidtflkiii H the righteous 1 (in Arabic Zindtk)^ by his co¬ 
religionists, And though he was forbidden to prepare his food 
himself, yet a sacramental, even physical, benefit accrued to the 
Universe through his eating it. This came to pass through the 
particles of Light contained in the food passing into his own pure 
body, which at his death would be conveyed somehow into the 
realms of Light. Exactly how this was effected our documents do 
not tell us: it may be doubted it Mani himself had a consistent 
theory about it. 

The religious duties of the Hearers can best be inferred from 
the KJiUGStaanifty id* 1 Confession,' a document which has been 
recovered almost entire from the finds in Chinese Turkestan 1 . It 
is written in Turkestan Turkish, and contains a preamble fol¬ 
lowed by confession of fifteen kinds of sins, each section ending 
with the Persian (not Turkish) formula Manas tar hJrzd f which 
means "O cleanse our spots!' 

The K/nimttwwft is more than a mere confession. Each section 
begins by formulating the true Manichee doctrine, and then goes 
on to say * If we have neglected or denied this, we are sinful and 
must cry Alikas far fiirssaA it is thus a profession ot faith also, the 
most instructive document we possess for studying Manichaean 
religion as a working system. But it must be borne in mind how 
ambiguous a term is s God' when used by Manichees, for to them 
‘God' is rather a substance than a person. T#ngri f lit* ‘God/ is 

1 Edited by A. vein Le Coq in yourn. Rvy, jfsiat. Sst, MJ 11 > pp. 277— 
314: a revised and improved translation is given by W, Bang in Afufftm, 
xxxvt + 1923+ pp. 137-242. 
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rather to be rendered ‘divine’ than ‘God/ for the Supreme Being 
when thought of as personal is called Azrua , i'.e. the Persian 
Zrvan, which practically corresponds to our use of the Eternal. 
The Primal Man is here called K/iotwuzi jj, i.e. Orrauzd. This 
does not imply an adaptation of Persian or Magi an myth: it is 
merely the name used of the Manichaean figure, just as if one 
were to call the President of a non-Christian religion its Pope. 

Further, we have to bear in mind the fourfold nature of God 
according to Manichce theology. * Mani enjoined belief,' says the 
FUhnsA, ‘in four (treat things—God, His Light, His Power, His 
Wisdom. And God is the King of the Paradise of Light, His Light 
is the Sun and Moon, His Power is the Five Angels, viz. the Air, 
the Wind, the Light, the Water andthe Fire, and His Wisdom is the 
Holy Religion', which last in the Kkuashtantfi is identified some¬ 
times with the Prophets who announced it, sometimes with the 
ordinances themselves. This fourfold conception of the Divine de¬ 
termines a good deal of the structure of the document. 

The Prologue sets forth that as the Divine Khormuzta with the 
Divine Five Elements came down to fight against the Demons of 
the Dark, but was overcome and temporarily lost his Divine Light, 
so we, the penitent Manichees, if we have erred and lost touch 
with Azrua the pure bright God and become mixed with, the 
Dark, may nevertheless hope to be restored, even as the Primal 

Man was, _ 4 

After treating of blasphemy against God, against Sun and 
Moon, against the Five Divine Elements, and against social 
offences and false religion, it deals with offences after entering 
true religion 3 , the preamble to which forms a sort of Manichaean 
(Jr (Jo . ‘Since coming to know the irue God and the Pure Law, 
we have learnt the law of the 1 wo Roots and the I hrec Moments, 
that the Light-root is God-land, the Dark-root is .Hell-land; yea, 
we learned what had been before land and sky existed, whi God 
and Demon had battled against each other, how Light and Dark 
had intermingled, and who had created land and sky; yea, wc 
learned in what way this land and sky will be annihilated, and how 
Light and Dark will be separated and what will happen after¬ 
wards: to the divine Azrua, the divine Sun and Moon, the divine 
Power, and the Prophets, we turned, we trusted, we became 
Hearers. Four bright seals on our hearts have we sealed, (i) To 
Love, the seal of the divine Azrua, (1) To Relieve, the seal of the 
divine Sun and Moon, (3} To Fear, the seal of the Five divine 

» Fitted, op. (it, p. 95- 

* Sections i—8. 
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elements, (4) Wise Wisdom, the seal of the Prophets/ This 
Manichaean Credo is permeated by the four-fold conception of 
God s nature, which has been mentioned above* The section then 
goes on to say that if the penitents should have violated their faith, 
then —Manastar tiurza \ 

The remaining six sections refer to various offences in fasting, 
almsgiving and other religious duties. It ends saying 'every day, 
every month, trespass, sin do we commit! To the Light-Gods, to 
the Law's Majesty, to the pure Elect Ones, from trespass* from 
sin escaping, we pray Man as tar htrza ! P 

There is a real difference between Christian and Manichee 
ethics. It can be expressed in a single sentences Christianity is 
concerned with persons, Manichaeism with things. Christian 
sympathy goes out to men and women, who even In a fallen state 
are regarded as the image of God, and for whom Christ has died. 
The sympathy of the Manichee was directed* not towards men, 
but towards the Light imprisoned in men. Men were, to some 
extent and at second hand, in the image of God, but they were 
only a sort of pirated copy, made by the evil dark Arduous to 
imitate the Messenger of the Light who had appeared to them. 

The third of the four Homilies (published in 1934 1 ) is of 
historical interest. It gives an account of the "crucifixion' (/■£. the 
martyrdom) of Mani by Yahram I (Vanmes, Bahrain), grandson 
of Shapur, Manias patron. It mentions one Innaeus, chief of the 
Manichees after Mani p s successor Sisinnius, who pleased 
Vahram II and secured for the Manichees some peace from 
persecution. There seems to be another part of this work at 
Berlin, so that we may hope in future to be able to know some¬ 
thing of the course of Manichee history before Islam overwhelmed 
Manlchaeism and Zoroastrianism dike. 

Meanwhile perhaps the most instructive product of the won¬ 
derful recovery of specimens of Manichaean literature during the 
present century are the many examples of Manichee hymns, 
which, like Christian hymns^ more accurately depict the hopes 
and aspirations of those who used them than books of formal in¬ 
struction or controversy. No doubt the Manichaeans" ethic is 
ascetic, *a fugitive and cloistered virtue/ but their hymns prove 
that their religion inspired in them genuine^ emotion, full of 
loyalty to Mani and to Jesus. "Amen, to thee, first bom Apostle, 
Divine Lord Mani our Saviour V Or again: 4 Thou art God and 
Full Moon, Jesus Lord, Full Moon of waxing glory 1 . *, Mani, 
new Full Moon 1 . . . Holy one, Jesu, cleanse my stains ! Divine 
1 Polotaky, &p. cit. pp- 42—8 5. 
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Lord Marii, deliver my soul!' Or again: ‘0 Jesu, Virgin of 
Light I O [iOrd Mani i Do Thou makepeace within me! O Light- 
bringer, deliver my soul out of this bom-dead life, deliver my sou] 
out of this born-dead life! ’ We may quarrel with the form of ex¬ 
pression, both from the literary and the theological point of view, 
but it is dear that the Manichees who composed these pathetic 
ejaculations must have been moved by genuine religious sen timent. 

Such were the main characteristics of the religion, which 
challenged official Christianity all through the century in which 
the Orthodox and Arians were struggling for mastery. It failed in 
the end, but the fear and alarm the Manichaean propaganda ex- 
dted was real: it can best be felt by us in reading the story of 
Porphyry of Gaza and his encounter with Julia, the Manichaean 
missionary 1 . It was a serious conflict. The religion of Maui, 
when we look below the fantastic mythology with which he 
clothed his ideas, is a serious attempt to explain the presence of 
evil in the world we live in, and it does combine immediate pessi¬ 
mism with ultimate optimism—perhaps the most favourable 
atmosphere for the religious sentiment. It is true that the Mani¬ 
chees thought of our world as the result of an accident, and that 
no true improvement is possible till it is altogether abolished. This 
world, they thought, is bad to begin with, and it will go from bad 
to worse. But they believed that Light is really greater and 
stronger than the Dark, that in the end all that was good in their 
being would be collected in the domain of Light, a realm alto¬ 
gether swayed by Intelligence, Reason, Mind, good Imagination, 
and good Intention, Though at the same time there would 
always exist another region, dark, and dominated by unregulated 
desire, it would only be peopled by beings for whom such a 
region was appropriate, and that they would be separated off for 
ever from invading the region of Light and so producing another 
Smudge, such as our world essentially is, according to the 
Manichaean view. 

1 See the account in the Life of Porphyry, Bishop of Gaza, by Mark tht 
Deacon, trans. by G. F, Hill, pp. 94—101. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE WEST 

I. THE CHRISTIAN PERSECUTIONS 

T HE attitude of the Christian community to this world and to 
its political organization in the Roman Empire was already 
unambiguously defined in the Apostolic Age, and it remained 
unaltered in the period which immediately succeeded. Even when 
die Second Coming of the Lord no longer possessed the over¬ 
whelming imminence of the first age and the community had 
become accustomed to the thought that they must still long 
await the dawn of that epoch of glory and blessedness, the con¬ 
sciousness that they were strangers and pilgrims upon earth re¬ 
mained thoroughly alive, [t is true that they prepared themselves 
for a continuing sojourn amidst the conditions of the present age, 
that they freely acknowledged the benefits of the civil order and 
in accordance with Paul's exhortation (Rom. xiii) rendered it the 
obedience that was due, while in their common worship they 
called upon God to grant his protection to Emperor and Empire; 
but they were conscious that they themselves already possessed 
full citizenship in the kingdom of the heavenly Christ, which at 
its full manifestation at the last day would put an end to the 
dominion of the Romans and establish upon a rejuvenated earth a 
new life in accordance with divine laws. The Imperium Romanum 
wore for the Christians the aspect of something temporary, to 
which they adapted themselves in the confident expectation of a 
better dispensation to come. 

But in the practice of daily life this inward aloofness found little 
visible expression. In his spirited Apology Tertullian protests to 
his pagan readers that the Christians avail themselves of the good 
things of this world exactly like their opponents, that in common 
with them they make use of the legal and commercial system and 
of all the institutions of public life, and that they engage in the 
ordinary callings of men just as they do. And over and above this 
he boasts that they are honest taxpayers, who for their Christian 
conscience’ sake disdain the us usd deceits and evasions for de¬ 
frauding the revenue, As the only point of difference, he names 

Nott .-For Church institutions mentioned in the first section of this chapter 
see section u. 
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their refusal to join in the worship of the pagan gods 1 . Yet there 
was something further. Not all professions were permissible for 
the Christian. Not only were the trades of immorality or such 
activities as were connected with pagan worship forbidden to him, 
but also participation in public offices and military service, which 
meant that a considerable part of civic activity was denied to the 
Christian. In such things their inward indifference to the life of 
the State became outwardly perceptible too. 

In personal intercourse the Christians’ attitude to this world 
and all its might and splendour naturally showed itself in a 
thousand ways and soon gave rise throughout the world to funda¬ 
mental mistrust and to illusions, born of hatred, which by degrees 
gained ever sharper definition. Not only were some of those tales 
of atrocities related of the Jews transferred to the Christians, but 
newly invented abomi nations were added to them. It was known 
that the Christian gatherings for worship culminated in a common 
meal which was tailed Agape, i.e, ‘Love-feast,’ and that no un¬ 
initiated person was admitted. And since it was also known that 
amongst themselves the Christians called each other brother and 
sister, it was easy for prurient imaginations to fabricate stories of 
secret nocturnal orgies, which in the loathsome darkness gave 
free rein to incestuous lusts and converted the horrible crime of 
Oedipus into an act of worship. It was also learned that at this 
sacred meal the flesh of the Son of Man was eaten and his blood 
drunk. From this arose, as may be readily conceived, the con¬ 
tention that the Christians slaughtered and devoured children. 
But even where such tales were not credited, the conviction of the 
hostility of Christianity to the State, indeed of its fundamental 
hatred of mankind and of its coarse superstition opposed to all 
culture, was firmly rooted. About the year 180 the Platonic 
philosopher Celsus gives well-considered and pointed expression 
to the repugnance felt by the educated classes of his time to 
Christianity. 

These anti-Christian sentiments were the driving force behind 
all the Christian persecutions before the year 250: they exercised 
a decisive influence upon the attitude of the authorities and in 
consequence upon their estimate of the legal position. In general, 
the principle laid down by Trajan in his rescript to Pliny (vol, xi, 
p. 255 sq.'f, that the Christians were not to be sought out, held 
good for the whole empire. But if valid accusations came before 
the authorities, the Christian had then to offer sacrifice or die. 
This seems strange, but it shows us clearly that the question of the 
1 TertuJIian, Ap>L 42. * Pliny, Ep. x, 96 (97) and 97 £98). 
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toleration of Christianity was dealt with, not from a juridical, but 
from a political, point of view. The Christians’ hostile attitude to 
the State was regarded as judicially well-established. But this 
attitude as such was not punished, and the authorities gave every 
Christian who was denounced the opportunity of giving evidence 
to the contrary by offering sacrifice before the statue of the em¬ 
peror. Only when he would not obey the order to sacrifice, and 
thereby violated the reverence due to the majesty of the Empire 
and its tutelary gods, was he condemned to death. 

Since, then, the State did not seek out the Christians, the 
Christians remained tolerated, and they made the fullest use of 
this situation: their uncommonly successful expansion, whether 
we reckon it in time or by its extent, affords dear evidence of this. 
Official action was only taken against the Christians when special 
provocation so roused popular feeling that it resulted in definable 
charges against definite persons: granted that those who made 
accusations were sometimes raving mobs who with howls of 
execration at last dragged the mishandled victim of their frenzy 
before the tribunal. The Christians vainly asked again and again 
that their legal position should be made clear, demanding proof of 
the atrocities or other crimes attributed to them by the populace. 
The authorities, as far as we can see, took no steps in the matter, 
and they likewise studiously avoided all discussion of religious 
questions. They were not conducting religious prosecutions, but 
using their powers to secure tranquillity, and punishing the 
provocative disloyalty of those who refused to offer sacrifice. 
Whoever offered sacrifice returned home unmolested, and the 
officials did not concern themselves with his Christian beliefs 
or his previous activities. 

We hear repeatedly that special Imperial edicts had prohibited 
the profession of Christianity. But we never hear that these edicts 
had made it the duty of the officials to stage Christian persecutions. 
These edicts then were only repetitions of Trajan’s directions. 
And the manner in which they were carried out was left as before 
to the political judgment of the provincial authorities. About the 
year 215 the famous jurist Ulpian prepared a collection of such 
anti-Christian edicts, not of course with an antiquarian or histori¬ 
cal interest, but in order to clarify criminal procedure by system¬ 
atization of the Jaw 1 . As may be readily understood, this collect¬ 
ion has perished without leaving a trace, But we have preserved 
in Eusebius 2 two Imperial edicts which deal with the Christian 
question in a manner that departs so widely from the uniform 
1 Lactantiua, Dtv. Inst, v, 11, ig. 3 Hht, Etd. rv, 9 and 13, 
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attitude of the State as everywhere else attested that it does not 
seem possible to accept these documents as genuine. 

The accounts of Chr istian persecutions came to take two literary 
forms in this early period. The first is that of the letter. In this 
form we have the Martyrdom of Polycarp of Smyrna (156) and 
the account of the martyrs of Lyons (177). The other form is that 
of the minutes (Acts) of the trial: and this later became the rule. But 
it would be false to assume that in Acts of this kind we possess 
shorthand reports, or even official records of the Roman authori¬ 
ties. They are literary productions no less than the accounts com¬ 
posed as letters. If they wear the garb of official minutes, this is 
merely an attempt to give them a form that will bring home the 
credibility of the account to the minds of their readers and 
hearers. The Alexandrian anti-Semites, too, honoured the memory 
of their champions, who were executed under Claudius, in the 
form of such minutes 1 . 

The first instances of this type date from the time of Marcus 
Aurelius (161—80). In Pcrgamum two Christians named Carpus 
and Papylus, the latter a councillor from Thvarira, were in vain 
put to the torture by the Proconsul who was staying in the city. 
They steadfastly refused to offer sacrifice and were finally burned 
alive. Then a woman named Agathonice ran forward out of the 
crowd and, overcome with longing for the glory of heaven, threw 
herself into the flames with the martyrs. In Rome at about the 
same date the Christian philosopher and apologist Justin was 
beheaded with six of his disciples. The most impressive document 
remains, however, the Latin Acts of the execution of the martyrs 
of SciJli in Africa: the unaffected directness of these simple people, 
and the conciseness of the narrative which accords so w onderfully 
with it, still produce the same effect on us to-day as once on the 
church of Africa. The minutes begin in correct style with the 
date, 1 August t$o, the scene is laid in Carthage in the council 
chamber of the Proconsul Saturninus. And then in question and 
answer the melancholy drama is unfolded before us: confession of 
Christian it}-, refusal to sacrifice, rejection of time for reflection, 
sentence—and ‘all said, “Thanks be to God I” and were im¬ 
mediately beheaded for the name of Christ.’ 

The counterpart to this is supplied by the letter 2 which the 
communities at Vienne and Lyons wrote to their sister com¬ 
munities in Asia Minor to acquaint them with what had befallen 

1 See vol. x,p. 683; U. Wilcken, ‘ Zum akxandrinrschen Antisemitismus’ 
(Jbh. sathf. Gestil. d. Wist. XXVII, 1909, 23, pp. 826 tqq). 

1 Eusebius, Hist. Eal. v, 1, 3—3, 3. 
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them 1 . In it we are given a full description, deeply moving in its 
terrible plainness, or a persecution which overtook the two com¬ 
munities in Ain* 177. What incident actually occasioned it we do 
not learn. But suddenly throngs of people rush through the 
streets, break into the houses, and drag t he Christians together 
into the market-place with every kind of maltreatment, until the 
governor appears and so restores order to the proceedings. In 
these two cities there is a regular hunting-out of the Christians: 
they are thrown in crowds into the prisons, interrogated, tortured, 
and whoever denies Christ is set free. But the suspicion of the 
rabble remains alert, and so even these apostates are re-arrested 
and now regain their hold upon the faith and courage shown by 
their companions. They now confess steadfastly ajid suffer the 
same fate* Every torment that blood thirst) 7 imagination can 
devise is enacted in the darkness of the prison-cell or amid the 
hatred and publicity of the arena* Their mangled limbs are roasted 
to cinders on red-hot chairs, the brave slave-girl Blandina meets 
her end at the stake, the ninety-ycar-old bishop Pothinus, brutally 
mishand]ed 1 dies in prison, and round him rows of unfortunates 
gasp out their lives stretched in the stocks. But the communities 
of the two Gallic cities do not break down under this persecution. 
From the steadfastly endured sufferings of ihe martyrs they had 
won the assurance of heavenly succour and come to know how in 
the most fearful pains of death a heavenly radiance enlightens the 
eyes that have been granted the vision of the glory of God beyond 
the reach of human sight* When earthly torments threaten to 
overwhelm the body, then God's mercy lifts its witnesses above all 
such pains and makes them equal to the angels. He who has 
come victorious through this con diet is already here on earth 
transported into the world to come, bearing witness by his deeds, 
words, and looks to the truth of the living Christ* 

What the communities of Gaul wrote to their fellow-Cim&tians 
in Asia Minor was the universal experience of Christendom 
wherever martyrs won the crown of victory. And so every one of 
these testimonies in blood became a seed from which there sprang 
in a thousand hearts new fruit for Christianity. Thus in the 
martyr 1 the old enthusiasm of primitive Christianity revived, and 
the reverence which the community already paid to their bravery 
and contempt of death from purely human motives was united 
with the recognition of the holy Spirit who revealed himself in the 

1 On the connotation of " martyr 1 see F. Jackson and K, Lake* TJw 
B(ghsm?tgi of Christianity t voL V M note v and H. v, Campenhansen, Die Idte 
da Martyritims in dtr ahm Kirrht, 
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martyrs. Thus too these men and women became authorities em¬ 
powered to give a decisive ruling on important questions of the 
community. This became especially evident in the days of the 
Decian persecution, and in many places led to conflicts with the 
episcopate, which felt its authority impaired by the claims of 
the martyrs. A living picture of the enthusiastic temper of the 
martyrs is given us by a document from North Africa, which in 
its own way is unique, the Passion of Perperua and her com¬ 
panions (see below, p. 594). In it the imprisoned Christians have 
themselves recorded their experiences, and the principal heroine, 
Vibia Pfrpetua, and one of ber companions named Saturus give a 
full account of the visions vouchsafed to them, and in so doing 
they disclose quite naively their consciousness that a marryr has 
the right to demand such revelations from God, and that his inter¬ 
cession can procure the deliverance of departed souls in the world 
to come and his exhortation reconcile contending clerics upon 
earth. The appended description of their last agonies not only- 
depicts the horrors that were devised for the entertainment of the 
multitude who filled the arena, but also enables us to trace the 
feelings of the victims and the ecstatic insensibility which raised 
them above the physical torments of these terrible scenes. This 
Passion was enacted in the reign of Septimius Severus in the year 
203. 

We hear at about the same time of a Christian persecution in 
Egypt, which drove the teaching of Christianity out of Alexandria 
and exacted as its victim amongst others Origen’s father. No 
authentic Acts of the martyrs survive for the immediately succeed¬ 
ing period. That the emperors of the Syrian dynasty, with their 
leanings towards syncretism, took no great pleasure in themselves 
initiating Christian persecutions is intelligible enough, as it is 
also that the reaction under Maximinus Thrax carried off, along 
with many high officials of this period, a number of leading 
churchmen. j\nd now too, when districts of Asia Minor were 
suffering from severe earthquakes, popular fury against the 
Christians blazed up fiercely once more: the Christians were held 
responsible for these terrible manifestations of the undisguised 
wrath of the gods, and in these years threatening clouds were 
indeed gathering over the Roman Empire. The Persians were 
pressing forward in Syria, and on the lower Danube the Goths 
broke across the frontier and threatened with dissolution an 
Empire already weakened by economic depression and ever 
recurrent disputes for the throne. 

The year 249 again witnessed a persecution of the Christians 
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by the excited mob in Alexandria, and then there began under 
the Emperor Decius the first systematic Christian persecution, 
organized for the whole Empire by Imperial command. The new 
Imperator was confronted with a task: of unprecedented difficulty 
and wished to unite all the forces of the Empire for its achieve¬ 
ment, He also called to his aid the hearts of his subjects by 
appointing a general sacrifice of homage and intercession before 
the images of the tutelary gods of the Empire. In all cities, 
villages, and hamlets sacrificial commissions were set up, which 
were to supervise its execution and to deliver to everyone who 
took part a written certificate of having performed the act of 
sacrifice. Thus would he achieved both the propitiation of 
the angry gods and the eradication of the hated Christians: for 
those Christians who obeyed the Imperial command thereby 
dissociated themselves from the Church as apostates from their 
faith, while those who steadfastly resisted were removed by 
death. 

All the witnesses we have concur in their evidence that these 
measures for the first time seriously imperilled the existence of the 
communities. The Christians, when summoned to appear, yielded 
in great numbers to coercion and offered sacrifice. And the 
cunning persons who by bribery purchased evidence of their 
loyalty without really offering sacrifice were judged only a little 
more leniently by the Church, and in the end they too were 
reckoned among the lapsed 1 . The number of martyrs was large 
and at their head stand bishops Fabian of Rome, Baby las of 
Antioch, and Alexander of Jerusalem. But taken as a whole there 
were relatively few who remained constant by comparison with 
the many apostates. However, trustworthy Acts of the martyrs for 
the Decian persecution have hardly been preserved, and though it 
might seem as though Decius had attained his object, rhe facts 
that have been handed down are to us a proof to the contrary. 
The Church had been able to endure the occasional defection of 
individuals in the sporadic persecutions of the earlier period and 
to punish apostasy with irrevocable exclusion. The wholesale 
defection of the Decian persecution could no longer be met with 
the full rigour of the tradition that had existed hitherto. Even 
before the persecution ceased, the possibility was under considera¬ 
tion in the most widely separated Church provinces of admitting 
the lapsed to the penance of the Church and thereby opening the 
way for thetr restoration to the Christian fellowship (see below, 
p. 538 


1 Cyprian, £/1. 30, 3i 5 $, 14; de bpsis t 27. 
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The first to be inclined to such leniency were the circles of 
enthusiastic martyrs who, with their inherent authority from the 
holy Spirit, granted pardon to their weaker brethren and urged 
upon the bishops, or even dictated to them, their admission to the 
fellowship of the Eucharist' and in many places their injunction 
found a ready acceptance. But even where such unrestrained 
readiness to pardon met with resistance from episcopal authority, 
it was not contested that in principle the restoration of the lapsed 
was possible, the only requirement being a properly regulated 
procedure for attaining this end. In one way or another the fruits 
of victory were snatched from the hands of the pagan State. The 
masses of the lapsed returned to the Church, and the steadfast 
confessions of the many martyrs served only to strengthen among 
Christians as a whole their sense: of the invincibility of Christianity. 
I he State itself shrank from pressing its policy to a logical con¬ 
clusion against all who opposed it: it was simply not possible to 
exterminate the Christians by bloodshed, and thus by the spring 
of 251 the fury of the persecution abated, and in the summer it 
came to an end with the death of the Emperor, who lost his life 
on the Gothic Front. 

This, the most severe and widespread onslaught upon Christi¬ 
anity, was iollowed in the course of tire next few years by a few 
slighter dashes, and in the summer of 257 the Emperor Valerian 
determined on a new assault upon the Church so displeasing to 
the gods. Again the blow was directed in the first instance against 
the leaders of the community: this time bishop Xystus of Rome 
suffered together with his deacons, at whose head stood Laurence, 
glorified by legend; and almost at the same time fell the head of 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage (2 5 8). But two years later Valerian was 
taken prisoner by the Persians, in whose hands, to the dishonour 
of the Roman Empire, he died. His son and successor Gal lien us 
had good grounds for putting an end to the Christian persecution. 
Indeed he even issued an edict of toleration, in which the Christ¬ 
ians were granted the use of their places of worship and their 
cemeteries, and a general ordinance was issued that they were not 
to be further molested 1 . So ended the State action that began with 
Decius. The martyrs of this period of persecution won for the 
Church what hitherto she had never possessed, the recognition of 
her right to exist. 


1 Eusebius, Hist, EuL vn, 13, 
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II. THE INNER LIFE OF THE CHURCH 

The earliest description of the Christian Sunday service comes 
from the pen of the apologist Justin (c. 150) 1 and may be regarded 
as evidence for the custom of the Roman church. The congrega¬ 
tion assembles and listens first to a reading from the Gospels or 
the writings of the prophets, to which a fixed time is allotted. 
There follows a sermon ot exhortation by the officiant. And then 
begins the second act of the service, to which only the baptized 
are admitted, whereas in the first part, not only the whole body of 
the catechumens may take part, but probably also non-Christians 
who arc believed to have a serious interest in Christianity and 
perhaps also to be inclined to join the community. This second 
part, which consists in the observance of the Eucharist 2 , begins 
with a common prayer of the congregation for the salvation of 
Christendom and its moral perfecting, that it may attain to eternal 
salvation. Then the members of the congregation salute each 
other with the kiss of brotherhood as the symbol ot that common 
brotherhood in which all Christians are bound together. There 
follows the 1 Offertory,' r.e. members of the congregation bring to 
the officiant bread, wine, and water, and be then recites over these 
gifts placed upon the table a prayer of thanksgiving, the Euckar- 
tstia, and at its conclusion the congregation responds with ‘Amen.’ 
This prayer contains also the invocation of the divine Logos, in 
which the officiant prays for his descent upon the bread and wine that 
to the Christians they may become the saving food of the body and 
blood of Jesus. After this supreme act of the rite the deacons dis¬ 
tribute the consecrated gifts to those who are present and later they 
take them also to those who are absent, to the sick, and to those in 
prison. The conclusion of the service, however, consists in the collec¬ 
tion of voluntary offerings, which are deposited with the officiant 
and enable him to succour the sick, the widows and orphans, those in 
prison, the needy, or strangers sojourning with the community. 

We see therefore already contained in the Roman observance 
of the Eucharist at about the middle of the second century all the 
essential elements of the Sunday liturgy that still determine its 
course to the present day. At the same time, however, it is clear 
that here already a decided change has taken place as compared 
with the earliest times. The rite described by Justin corresponds 
to the type of morning service still familiar at the present day. In 

1 Justin, Apai. i, 65—7, 

* ‘Eucharist* is used throughout this chapter for the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, the Greek ' Euchtiristia' for the prayer of thanksgiving alone. 
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the earliest period the Eucharist belongs to the late afternoon 
hours and is the climax of a common meal of ritual character in 
which the community, or in many cases perhaps only sections of 
the community (housecommunities),, are united in a celebration 
in which religious sociability is combined with the sacramental 
partaking oi the body and blood of the Lord. By about the middle 
of the second century, the sacramental meal has developed into 
an independent rite and has been transferred to Sunday morning 
and joined with the service of reading and preaching. 

The common fellowship meal of the community continued to 
exist alongside it and was still a regular practice about the year 
2 qq- but it then died out slowly in the course of the third century, 
and survived only in its formal rudiments. Tertullian tells us the 
form such a celebration took in Carthage at the end of the second 
century 1 . Rsch and poor join together in this Love-feast* First a 
prayer is said standing, then all recline and the meal begins; but 
the food and drink are partaken of in moderation and conversa¬ 
tion is kept within proper bounds; for they know that the Lord is 
with them at table. When the meal is ended, and at sunset the 
lights are lit, there are readings from holy scripture, or they 
listen to recitation or song by members of the brethren. A final 
prayer concludes the gathering. Just the same form is taken by a 
celebration of the kind at about the same period in Rome, and the 
description there given of it adds a few new details to the picture 2 * 
Here the rule is that a well-to-do host invites those who take part, 
and the celebration is held in his house. And it is strictly prescribed 
that a cleric must preside at the celebration and must break the 
hallowed bread, which, though strictly distinguished from the 
bread of the Eucharist, is distributed as consecrated food amongst 
those taking part. But here already the transformation of the Agape 
into a simple act of charity is discussed, and mention is made of the 
possibility of handing the guests provisions to take away with 
them, instead of sitting down with them to a common meal. 

The source from which we derive this information is the 
C/wrcA Grdtr* composed by Hippolytixs, the rival bishop of 
Rome, which preserves for us also the oldest liturgical form for the 
Sunday celebration of the Eucharist, apart from the Didache, 
which belongs to a quite different type (voh xi, p. 289). After the 

1 Tertullisn, jtpd. 39, 16-19, 

a HippolytiiSj Chunk Order, 48-50 Funk; Hauler, p. him* Connolly', 
p. 187 See following noEc. 

* Hippolycus, Church Order . The principal texts are contained in: (1) for 
the Lifin version, f - Hauler, Dtdascu/jae jfpocto/aruui Rragiticttfa Oersnenjia 
Latina , attedimt Canstium qui dkuntur Jpmtdorum et Jegyptiorum Reliquiae t 
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kiss of peace, the deacons place the offering irt the form of bread 
and wine and water upon the altar-table, the bishop lays his hands 
upon it, and the Eacharistia begins with the following dialogue: 

Bishop ; The Lnrd be with ynu. 

Corsgrtgtdion: And with thy spirit. 

Bishop i Hearts up [aw rap 8f c y) I 

C&rigregation _ H We have them to the Lord ( t rpo^rbv K vptov). 

Bhhop : Let us give thanks to the Lord. 

Congregation: Tr is meet and right. 

Bishop : We thank Thee, God, through Thy beloved Servant Jesus 
Christ whom in the last rimes Thou hast sent us as Saviour and Re¬ 
deemer and Messenger of Thy counsel, the Logos who comes from 
Thee* through whom Thou hast made all things, whom Thou wast 
pleased 10 send from heaven into the womb of the virgin, and in her 
body he became flesh and was shown forth as Thy Son* born of the 
holy Spirit and the virgin. To fulfil Thy will and to prepare Thee a 
holy people, he stretched out his hands, when he suffered, that he mighr 
release from suffering those who have believed on Thee. 

And when he delivered himself to a voluntary passion, to loose 
death and to break asunder the blinds of the devil, and to trample hell 
and to enlighten the righteous and to sei up the boundary stone and co 
manifest the resurrection, he took a loaf, gave thanks, and spake, 
‘Take, eat* this is my body which is given for you. -1 Likewise also the 
cup and said, 'This is my clood which is poured out for you. As often 
as you do this* you make my commemoration/ 

Remembering therefore his death and resurrection, we offer to Thee 
the loaf and the cup and give thanks to Thee that Thou hast counted 
us worthy to stand before Thee and to do Thee priestly service. 

And we beseech Thee, that Thou send down Thy holy Spirit upon 
ihis offering of the church. Unite it and |*rant to all the saints who 
partake of it to their fidhlliiig with holy Spirit* to their strengthening of 
faith in truth* that we may praise and glorify Thee through Thy 
Servant Jesus Christ, through whom to The* be glory and honour In 
Thy holy church now and ever, Amenh 

This prayer cun be regarded as the pattern, and in a certain 
sense even as the foundation 3 of all Eucharistic prayers that have 

Leipzig, 1900, p + 101,!. 31—p. J 21 \ (2) for the Ethiopic* Arabic, and Coptic 
versions, together with English translations, G. Homer, The Stotufes of the 
Apostles * London* 1 904, See also F. X. Funk* Didascalia tt Comtituthnes 
Apostohrum, voL a* Paderborn, 1905* pp. 97-119; T Schermann, Die 
edlgememe Khrthmrdmmg 3 Erscer Teil* Studien zur Geschicbtc: und Kiiltur 
des A 1 te rm ms, Drifter Erg^nzungsband, Paderborn, 1914. 

For a critical discussion, see E. Schwartz, Ueber die psesudoaposiolischm 
Kirthenordnungtn, Schrifren der wiss. Gesell. in Siraisburg, Strassburg, 1910; 
R, H. Connolly p The So-called Egypt HU Church Order and der ived docu¬ 
ments, Texts and Studies, voL vm. No. 4* Cambridge, 1916 (a continuous 
text is printed in Appendix B* pp. 175—194), 

1 HippqJytus, Church 0 rder 3 31* Xi-11 Funk; Hauler* p, 106 sq.\ 
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come down to us; and. even in the modern liturgical forms of most 
of the Christian confessions its formulas or ideas can be clearly 
recognized, even though in varying degrees. The actual Euchar- 
istia , i.e. the thanksgiving of the person praying, relates to the 
benefits which God has bestowed upon mankind through the 
sending oi' His Son and through His passion. The mention of the 
suffering introduces the ‘night in which the Lord was betrayed, 1 
and leads on to the recitation of the words of institution, upon 
which, in expansion of the Pauline conclusion (i Cor. xi, 26), 
follows the so-Hcalled Anamnesis, which gives expression to the 
consciousness of the congregation that they are celebrating the 
commemoration of the death and resurrection. And then there 
follows a formula praying for the descent of the holy Spirit upon 
the elements which seems to be the root of the later so-called 
Epieksh 1 . 

These elements, bread and wine, are here described as the 
offering of the congregation, and the officiant thanks God that he 
is exercising the function of a priest. We here find it clearly 
expressed—-and this was already indicated by earlier evidence—that 
the Christian church celebrates the Eucharist as a ritual sacrifice, 
and accordingly ascribes to the officiant the office of a priest. The 
celebration is here regarded as a sacrifice, because the congrega¬ 
tion lays the elements of bread and wine as its gifts upon the altar. 
These, however, by the descent of the holy Spirit are filled with a 
wonderful divine power, and the congregation which partakes of 
this heavenly food presents a parallel with the members of cult- 
fellowships who partake of the divinely-imbued sacrificial meal; 
this idea too is already anticipated in Paul (1 Cor. x, rS-at). 
Alongside both these ideas of sacrifice goes also a third, and this is 
the earliest in the sphere of Christian thought. According to this 
idea, prayer is the only sacrifice worthy to be offered to God, and 
accordingly the sacrificial character of the Eucharist has its basis 
in the prayer of thanksgiving, i.e. the ' Etickaristia,' 

About the middle of the third century in Cyprian 2 an entirely 
new conception of sacrifice can be observed, which then developed 
rapidly and proved decisive for the Catholic interpretation of the 
Mass. According to this conception, the act of the priest is an 
imitation of the sacrifice of Christ, whose body and blood are 

Horner, p. 139 sq. t p. 245, p. 307 ij.; Connolly, p. 176; and cf. K, Lictz-* 
mann, Afeise tmd Herrenmnhi, tint Studie xur Gtithchte der Liturgie, pp. 
174 sqq. and also pp. 158 jyy,, p, 42 if., p. 57 tq., p. So sq. 

1 Justin knows of a similar prayer for the descent of tile Logos (ApA. 
1, 66, 2). Sec above, p. 523, 3 Cyprian, Ep, 63, 14. 
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again offered as once upon Golgotha. Here we have quite plainly 
before our eyes an idea of primitive religion transferred to a 
Christian cult. The solemn rehearsal or the dramatic re-enactment 
of some event from the history of the gods releases the same divine 
forces and produces the same effects as were once displayed at the 
time of the original occurrence. This view underlies many actions 
of the mystery religions, and it is found it the most varied levels of 
ritual practice down to ordinary healing-magic. It was under the 
influence of this idea that the community attempted to reach an 
understanding of the miraculous character of the Eucharist. 

Ideas derived from primitive religion soon surrounded also 
the rite of baptism with ceremonial additions. The water is 
cleansed by solemn exorcism from the elemental spirits that 
dwell in it 1 ; but the candidate too has had driven out of him the evil 
spirit which dwells in him in that he is a pagan 2 . As early as the 
beginning of the third century we find the custom by which the 
candidate in a solemn formula renounces Satan and all his service 
and all his works, and then gives his oath of allegiance (sacra- 
minium) to his new lord Jesus by the recitation of the creed. After 
the baptism, which cleanses the pagan from his sins, he is an¬ 
ointed and receives the holy Spirit by the laying on of the 
bish op’s hands. In thifl way he i s fi nally received in to the C hristia n 
fellowship and, immediately after his baptism, joins in the 
Eucharist 3 . In Egypt, Rome, and Carthage it was the custom to 
deliver to the candidates at their first communion, in addition to 
bread and wine, a cup of milk and honey, to give them a foretaste 
of the heavenly food of which the blessed partake in the Kingdom 
of God 4 . In this rite, too, borrowing from the ancient mystery 
cults springs to the eye. Along with these two great acts of the 
liturgical life, we find already at the beginning of the third century 
a number of special rites in process of development: thus the 
ceremonial of consecration for bishops, priests, and deacons, and 
many forms of blessing fruits and flowers 5 6 . 

1 Hippotyrus, Church Order , 46, 1 Funk; Connolly, p. 183; Cyprian, 
Ep. 70, 1; Clement of Alexandria, Excerpta ex Theodoto, 82. Tcrtullian, dt 
Bapt, 4- 

1 Hippolylus, Church Order , 45, 9 jq. Funk; Connolly, p. 183. 

3 Hippo! yi us, Church Order , 46 Funk; Hauler, pp, 110—13; Connolly, 
pp. 183-A Tenutlran, de Bapt. 7—8; de Res. Carnii, 8, 

* Hippolyrus, Church Order , 46, 11 sqq, Funk; Hauler, pp. [ 1 (—j3; 

Connolly, p. 185 so. Tcrtullian, de Corona 3; adu. Murtvsnem , 1, 144 
Clement of Alexandria, Paed. i, 6, 45, 

6 Htppolytus, Church Order, 53-4 Funk; Hauler, p. 115 sq.- t Connolly, 
p. 190. 
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Moreover the ordering of daily prayer also begins to make its 
appearance, and it prepares the way for the later hallowing ol the 
canonical hours. In other respects the formation of a Christian 
church year still remains within very narrow limits. The most 
prominent division of time is still, as in primitive Christianity, the 
week, in which Wednesday and Friday are marked as days of 
fasting, while Sunday as the Lord’s day is devoted to the service 
of the Eucharist. A survival of the Jewish Law appears in the 
widespread observance of the annual Passover, which is naturally 
observed on 14 Nisan, the day commanded in the Old Testament, 
or in other words on the day of the full moon of the spring month: 
consequently on the same day as that on which the Jews keep the 
festival. Only the content of the celebration is changed. Whilst 
the Jews keep rhe Passover as a festival of national rejoicing, it is 
for the Christians the day of the commemoration of the passion 
and crucifixion of Christ and is accordingly marked by fasting, 
till the first cock-crow announces the end of rhe night of suffering 
and the community can ‘break the fast/ he. join together in the 
Eucharistic meal 1 . 

By the side of this original form of the Passover celebration, 
there arose as early as the second century another, which em¬ 
phasized opposition to Judaism more strongly: from being a 
commemoration of the death it came to be a yearly celebration of 
the resurrection, in which as it were the weekly celebrations of the 
resurrection on Sundays reached their culmination. This was 
marked by the choice of the day. Instead of the night of the full 
moon of the Jewish Passover, the night preceding the following 
Sunday was chosen, and this Sunday with its celebration of the 
Eucharist was made into the Christian festival of rejoicing, 
preceded by the night of Christ’s rest in the grave, which was kept 
with fasting and prayer. The custom also soon grew up of bap- 
tizingthecatechumensof the year on this night of Easter Eve, The 
reason for this was that those seeking baptism were every year 
formed into a group and together instructed in the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. 

In connection with this practice a tradition of instruction was 
developed, which took many varying forms in the different dis¬ 
tricts, but increasingly came to adopt the threefold creed, ex¬ 
pounding the individual clauses in greater detail. In consequence, 
this confession became the rule of faith and could be treated as a 
secured formulation of the content of Christian truth; tor in the 
minds of the community the interpretation given of its clauses in 
1 Ep'tst, A past. 15 Schmidt. 
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the instruction of catechumens was inseparably bound up with its 
wording 1 * . In the conflict with gnosticism, this instruction in the 
Christian doctrine of the Church, thus linked with the baptismal 
confession* was of the greatest service. 

The festival of Easter introduced a period of fifty days* which 
was observed as a time of Christian rejoicing* and concluded with 
the feast of Pentecost* Pentecost too was originally no other than 
the Old Testament day taken over from Judaism (Lev. xxiii, 
15-21)5 but it was observed in the Church as the festival of the 
outpouring of the holy Spirit upon the Apostles (Acts ii). Beyond 
these two days, Easter and Pentecost* the Church year was not 
developed during the third century. The festival of Epiphany on 
January 6, which makes its appearance amongst the gnostic 
followers of Basil ides in Egypt, remained for the time being un¬ 
known to the Church 3 . 

On the other hand, in the middle of the second century the 
custom was already growing up in the individual communities of 
celebrating the anniversaries of the deaths of their own outstand¬ 
ing martyrs 3 . In the third century this custom sptead more 
widely and became established: the Declan persecution supplied 
abundant material for the development of these community 
celebrations, and thus arose within the churches the first begin¬ 
nings of calendars of saints. Towards the end of the second century 
we can begin to trace also the Christians* peculiar style of burial* 
which* apparently under the influence of Jewish models* developed 
uniformly in different places* namely the burial of the dead in so- 
called catacombs 4 . These are underground cemeteries such as 
were frequently employed in the East and w r ere not entirely un¬ 
known even in the West, But the Christians clearly extended 
them systematically under pressure of their distressed condition 
in relation to the State and developed them into immense 
constructions which in the persecutions of the third century could 
be used as refuges for the persecuted communities or as secret 
places for common worship. They always take the form of long 
horizontal galleries driven into the earth, sometimes in several 
storeys one above the other, and their walls are provided with 
rectangular recesses* in which the bodies were laid without 

1 Irotaeus, adu. Haer\ l* IQ, 1-2* r a 22, I, in> 4, i- Tenullian, Jg 
Prat sir. 13* ndu. Prnx, 2 and 30. 

- Clement of Alexandria* Strsm. I* 21* 146, t—2, 

3 Martyrium Polytarpt* 17—itL 

* Herzog-Hauck, Rmiencykhplull ** f x, pp r 804—13; Cabrd* Diet, 
d*Archiclogte {Ikritiznm* IL, pp. 2441—7. 
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coffins and wrapped only in cloths, A slab fixed with mortar shuts 
off the grave from the corridor. Well-to-do families possessed 
rectangular burial chambers branching off from these corridors, 
and where rhe catacombs were constructed in particularly firm 
soil, or were bored into the rock, we find also larger chambers and 
hall-like structures, in which more spacious graves occur * with 
semicircular vaulting (Arcosolia), or canopied graves. In these 
chambers consecrated, to the dead we meet also with the first 
certain traces of a peculiar Christian art, and the rich abundance of 
the catacomb pictures, found in various districts of the Roman 
Empire and extending over more than three centuries, affords 
information on the earliest motifs and their manifold developments 
in early Christian art. But we must always remember that owing 
to this limited nature of the material we know only one phase, 
though certainly an essential one, of the development of art, and 
that we have also to reckon with the growth of the Christian 
artistic impulse in the realm of the living (p. 565)* This is brought 
vividly before our eyes in the period after Constantine by the 
surviving monuments, 

III- THE ROMAN CHURCH 

The Roman church became conscious at an early date that, as 
the community of the capital of the world, she occupied a special 

P osition in Christendom and must fashion herself accordingly* 
'he First Epistle of Clement (c. 95), written in the name of the 
community, already expresses a lively sense of obligation to come 
to the aid of a sister community, threatened by internal dissension, 
with good advice and furthtTmore with authoritative direction. 
Naturally the authoritative character of its instruction is not made 
to rest upon appeal to the importance of the writer of the letter, 
but is given an objective basis in the word of the Bible and sup¬ 
ported by emphasis upon the apostolic appointment of all leaders 
of the community (episkopoi) and their successors (voh xi, p + 291)^ 
But the Roman community's sense of its own importance is 
nevertheless unmistakable and it finds expression in the whole 
tenor of the letter, Rome imparts profitable instruction to the 
Corinthian community and regards this as her right and her duty: 
but one gets the impression that the Romans would have been 
greatly surprised had Corinth, let us say, in similar circumstances 
dispatched such a letter of admonition to Rome. 

Of the evolution of church order in Rome we have no precise 
information. Towards the middle of the second century a certain 
Hernias writes a book which bears the title The Shepherd and 
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consists of a highly elaborated series of visionary scenes, inter¬ 
woven with lengthy exhortations to repentance. In it also appear 
incidentally the leaders of the community, the episkopai and 
Jmkonotf or presbyters, without any sharp differentiation between 
the titles being recognizable (vol. xi, p, 292)- It is dear only that 
Her mas still knows nothing of a monarchical episcopate in Rome, 
but is thoroughly familiar with disputes about rank and honour 
within this circle. But the question must have been cleared up 
soon afterwards; for in the second half of the century, indeed soon 
after the year 150, we find, single persons like Anicetus and 
Soter coming forward as responsible leaders of the community. 
We have indeed preserved in Irenaeus 1 a list of the Roman bishops 
from Linus, whom the apostles appointed, to Eleutherus. And as 
Irenaeus still knew the successor of Eleutherus, bishop Victor, 
this list may be appealed to as the ancient and official tradition of 
the Roman church (vol. xi, p. 291). 

We have also, from fourth-century sources 2 , lists of Roman 
bishops which agree with this ancient list, continue it, and even 
supply precise dates of the accession to office and day of death of 
the individual popes. That for the early period, these precise dates 
are invented will not be seriously doubted. Many, however, arc 
still to-day inclined to accept the years given, at least those for the 
second century', as trustworthy tradition. Unfortunately a critical 
examination of the material does not confirm this belief. The 
Roman list of popes was first supplied with trustworthy chrono¬ 
logical details under Fabian about the year 240, and the period of 
the rule of Pontian from 22 August 230 to 28 September 235 is 
the first tolerably assured date of the Roman papal chronology. 
All earlier dates assigned are guesses of later chronographers and 
can make no claim to rest upon ancient tradition. On the other 
hand, we have no reason for disputing the trustworthiness of the 
list of names itself, and we may see in the persons named the 
prominent men of the Roman college of presbyters from the days 
of the apostles to the end of the second century, though it is only 
after Anicetus that we can speak of monarchical government by 
one bishop. 

We cannot doubt that this strengthening of the authority of 
the leader of the community was the outcome of the conflicts 
which that period brought to the Roman community. About the 
middle of the century both Marcion and his followers and the 

1 Irenaeus, adv. Haer. in, 3, 3. 

3 Catufaguj Ltberisnus and Indtx\ see C. H. 1 urntr in Journ. ThtoL Stud. 
xvii, 1916, pp* 338—531 H. Lictzmann, Petrus und Paului z t pp. 7—16. 
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Alexandrian gnostics, especially Valenti mis, endeavoured to gain 
a footing in Rome and to win over the Roman community: but 
both assaults were repulsed with full and lasting effect. 

From the same period we have the account of a visit which 
Polycarp, the aged bishop of Smyrna, paid to Rome, This was the 
occasion of a discussion of the tact that Rome kept no celebration 
of the Passover, and Poly carp did not succeed in persuading the 
Romans to adopt the custom of Asia Minor in keeping the Pass- 
over in association with the death of Christ. But this in no way 
disturbed the peaceful relations of the Church with Asia Minor, 
and Rome offered no objection when Christians of Asia Minor 
who were settled in Rome celebrated the night of the Passover in 
their accustomed way. But towards the end of the century the 
rapidly prevailing custom of celebrating the resurrection on 
Easter Sunday had been adopted in Rome, and now the difference 
between the two rites seemed to Victor the bishop intolerable. 

It was probably the existence of both customs side by side in 
the city of Rome itself that finally determined him to turn against 
the church of Asia Minor as a whole 1 , in order to strike at the root 
of the evil. He assured himself of the assent of most of the churches 
of the East, and of the church of Gaul, to the practice adopted in 
Rome of celebrating Easter on a Sunday, and then demanded of 
the church of Asia Minor that they should discontinue their 
quartodeciman use, i.e. the commemoration of the death of 
Christ on the day of the Jewish Passover. 

When the spokesman of the Asiatics, bishop Polycrates of 
Ephesus, replied that their custom was in accordance with 
apostolic tradition, and found corroboration in pointing to the 
graves of the apostles in Asia Minor, Victor still persisted in his 
demand and threatened exclusion from the fellowship of the 
Church, But it then became clear that he no longer had the other 
districts of the Church upon his side. These were not willing to 
make the difference over Easter the occasion of a conflict that 
would break up the unity of the Church; and Irenaeus protested to 
his Roman colleague in strong terms against the overbearingness 
of his demand. Thus the Roman claim to extend its authority 
over the East as well was rejected; but the defeat had only a 
momentary significance. Nevertheless in this matter Rome had in 
fact been the representative of the general opinion of the Church 
and had intervened as such. Out of this situation sprang new 
possibilities for the future, 

1 The view of N, Zernov {Church fyuart Rev. cxvi, 1933. pp. that 

die controversy concerned only the community in Rome is not here adopted. 
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In what high esteem the Roman church was held in the West 
towards the close of the second century we see from the principal 
work of Irenaeus himself, who quotes the list of Roman bishops 
as exemplifying a line of tradition reaching back to the apostles, 
and from this draws the conclusion that undoubtedly the pure 
doctrine is to be found in Rome, with which in consequence all 
other communities that rest upon apostolic tradition must neces¬ 
sarily agree 1 * Rome was the principal centre of the West in the 
sense also that it was the scene of the theological conflicts that 
were brought to the West from the East, always more actively 
stirred by speculation* Not only the teaching of Marcion and the 
gnostics, but also various view's on the nature of the divinity of 
Christ taught by representatives of Asia Minor 3 were put forward 
in Rome and for a time gained a not inconsiderable influence. 

Those that made most impression were the so^alled Monarch- 
ians*, who would hear nothing of the learned speculations about 
Christ as the Logos. They refused to see in Christ, after the 
fashion of the theology of the Apologists, the incarnation of a 
second divine being begotten of the Father, the Logos, and 
accepted the statement that God was made man in its full and 
literal sense. There is only one God and no other divine being 
beside him, and this one God appeared on earth in human form as 
Jesus Christ, and died for us on the cross, and now works as 
holy Spirit in the Christian Church 3 . That was, the popular 
theology, in the East no less than in the West, :md in a certain 
sense it has remained so to the present day. 

In Rome the bishops of the period about a,d, 200 were not dis¬ 
inclined to accept this interpretation* But in opposition to this 
the representatives of a more learned theology defended the 
Logos theology, sanctioned by the Gospel of St John, as the only 
possible doctrine; and the Roman presbyter Hippolytus was an 
impassioned champion of this point of view. lie was opposed, 
not only by the Libyan theologian Sabelliu$ 3 who had come to 
Rome, but still more strongly by Callistus, who became bishop on 
the death of Zephyr inus 3 whose supporter and practical admini¬ 
strator he had been. The antagonism rent the Roman community 
into two parts, and Hippolytus was elected bishop of the Roman 
circle that would have no association with the heterodox. The 
theological differences became more acute when Callistus, in his 

1 Irenaeus* at/u. User* III, 3* 2—3. 

- Tcrtulllan, tufcr. Prax.j Hippolytus, Rrfut\ vn, 35—6 ^ rx* 2-3; cc, 
7, ix t [ 0-12 j x* 23-45 x, 27: ivutra turn, Eusebius* Hist . Eccl v, 28. 

3 C£ Hippolytus, Refut. ix* n, 3. 
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treatment of penitents who had been guilty of mom! sin, showed 
a leniency which departed definitely from the full rigour of the 
Primitive Church. Hip pol y tus and his party on their side re¬ 
garded themselves as the guardians of Christian austerity. 

Thus in Rome there were two communities, each of which 
regarded itself as, and called itself, the catholic church 1 ; and the 
church of HippolyTus stood in opposition to that of CaJlistus and 
maintained this attitude even when Callistm was succeeded by 
Urban and Urban by Pontian in the episcopal see. But in the 
year 235 the Emperor Mari minus Thrax banished the heads of 
both communities, Hippoiytus and Fontian, to Sardinia, and 
there under pressure of the grave situation a reconciliation seems 
to have taken place. Pontian laid down his office to enable the 
Romans to elect a successor, and Hippoiytus in all probability did 
the same* but renounced his claim to a successor and recommended 
his community to join their former opponents. In return, he was 
recognized by the other side as possessing the ecclesiastical 
dignity of a presbyter. Anteros was elected bishop of the now 
united Roman community. Both his predecessors died in exile 
and their bodies were brought to Rome by Fabian (236—50) and 
there buried with all the honours proper to martyrs 2 . 

Of those who held office in the Roman community Hippoiytus 
was the last to use the Greek language, and at the same time the 
last whose whole theological attitude was rooted in Greek ways of 
thought. He also had connections with Alexandria and drewr 
inspiration from the work of the chronographer Julius African us 
(p. 477)- With him he had in common a special interest in learned 
calculations of the duration of the world’s history and of the date 
of rhe Day of Judgment and in employing these to dose the door 
against over-hasty apocalyptic expectations. This motive, which in 
him was combined with a personal predilection for chronological 
calculations, produced his Ghfwtick ; of this only fragments 
survive in the original Greek, but in Latin translations and adapta¬ 
tions it exercised a perceptible influence upon historical writing in 
the West* From this same favourite pursuit of Hippolytus issued 
his Paschal Tables^ in which the first serious attempt was made to 
calculate the Easter full moon from astronomical data and so to 
become independent of the dates fixed by the Jewish Synagogue. 

But just as in both these works the intention deserves more 
praise than the performance, so too in his exegetical works 
Hippolytus shows no evidence of a creative intelligence. For us 

1 Hippoiytus, Refui. ix, 12 P 25; cf. Pratf. 6 . 

3 Liifr Pcxtifica&s, xix (Mommsen, p. 24 f ji) * Cat&kgus Librriattus {ik)~ 
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the most valuable of his surviving works in the theological field is 
his Refutation of the Heresies, because it is based upon first-class 
material and provides us with one of the most important sources 
for the history of Gnosticism. To this must be added the Church 
Order 1 , preserved in numerous translations, In which Hippolytus, 
as a defence against heretics and incompetent bishops—Callistus 
is of course intended—draws a detailed picture of church order 
according to apostolic tradition: for us } of course, this means a 
description of the liturgical customs and ideas and usages of 
church life in the community of Hippolytus in Rome about the 
year 200. In later days the Roman church forgot Hippolytus 
together with his writings and his Church Order, On the other 
hand, his writings were read assiduously in the Egyptian church, 
and his Church Order even came to be accepted as typical, so 
much so that the translations of it into Coptic, Ethiopic, and even 
Arabic, influenced decisively the life and order of the Eastern 
churches concerned. The consequence was that in the third 
century Egypt looked upon her traditional connection with Rome 
as vouched' for, not through Callistus, but through Hippolytus: 

Under the pontificate of Fabian, the Roman see's growing 
sense of its own importance begins to find expression in ways that 
we can clearly trace. In the so-called Catacomb of Callistus an 
artisticallv equipped burial chamber was constructed tor the 
Roman bishops. It was rediscovered in the nineteenth century 
and contains the graves, identified by Greek inscriptions, of the 
popes of the third century from Pontian {oh. 235) to Eutychian 
(ob. 282), Under the same Fabian arose the custom ol celebrating 
the accession of the Roman bishops by an annual commemoration, 
and the dates of their accession to office and the days of their 
death began to be entered in official lists (see above, p. 531)' 
Under Fabian too the charitable activity of the clergy was re¬ 
organized and the city of Rome divided into seven relief districts 
(regiones) each of which was under one of the seven deacons, who 
in turn was provided with a subdeacon as his assistant and pre¬ 
sumptive successor 2 . Now too the other ‘ minor orders begin to 
appear in our sources: the ‘acolytes’ or attendants ot the bishop, 
the ‘lectors,’ who in the services read passages from holy scripture 
in ceremonial style, and the 'exorcists’ or those who exorcize 
demons, in whom the primitive Christian gift ol casting out 
devils lived on in after days 3 , Carthage, which was closely 

1 See above, p, 524, n. 3. 

2 Li her PmtiftceBs, xxi (Mommsen, p. 27), 

3 Eusebius, Hist. Ecci. vi, 43, 11. 
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connected, with Rome, adopted these offices at about the same 
time. 


From all this we gain the impression that towards the middle of 
the third century the Roman community was steadily advancing 
in prosperity and solidarity. In this period the basis was laid for 
the development of the ecclesiastical 'parishes 1 in Rome and a 
number of the oldest 'Titular-churches’ originated, which became 
the centres of the smaller parochial communities scattered through¬ 
out the capital. But the Roman community remained a unity of 
which the bishop was the head, When Fabian on 20 January 250 
fell a victim to the Derian persecution, it was rightly held in¬ 
expedient at once to choose a successor, and for the time being the 
government of the community was left in the hands of the college 
of presbyters and deacons. To this period belongs a correspond¬ 
ence with the bishop of Carthage, "which gives us the most 
valuable insight into the inner history of the Church in the West 1 . 


IV. ROME AND CARTHAGE 

The African church "was probably founded from Rome. We 
have no certain information on the question, but the conjecture of 
Roman origin is based upon its geographical situation and can be 
supported by a statement of Tertullian’s that for Carthage Rome is 
vested with apostolic authority 2 . But in fact we have no know¬ 
ledge of the early African church, and it is not until about 180 
that the earliest expressions of Christian life in Africa become 
available. But as a compensation this church emerges into the 
light of history with a great personality, and through Tertullian 3 
it attained a spiritual leadership which it held and increased 
until the day when Augustine’s life drew to its close in his epi¬ 
scopal city of Hippo Regius, during its siege by the Vandals, 

It must be admitted that the writings of this first of the Latin 
Fathers tell us little enough about the rise of the African church 
and of all that Christianity did and suffered about the year 200 in 
the spiritually most alive of the provinces of the West. But in¬ 
stead we become the more accurately acquainted with the move¬ 
ments of thought amidst which Tertullian lived, and with the 
theological dangers which he strove to avert from the church. We 
see dearly how all the controversial issues which disturbed the 
Roman church after the middle of the second century were also 
carried over to Africa. But the writings of Tertullian do not leave 

1 Cvprian, Ep. 8, 9, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 30, Jl, 35, 36, 37. 

* 1 e mil nan, de Pratscr . 36. 

3 On Tertullian, sec also below, pp, 590’^. 
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the impression that the problems involved in the conflict of 
gnosticism, Marcionism, and Monarchianism with, the Logos 
theology, problems which originated entirely in Greek thought, 
seriously disturbed the African church. Tertullian deals with all 
these questions in his own vehement fashion, but nowhere makes 
mention of any ecclesiastical counter-measures adopted by his 
countrymen. For him it is a purely theoretical conflict, which in 
his own fashion he brings to a victorious issue; and as its outcome 
he puts forth a series of simple formulations which, taken in 
conjunction with the baptismal confession as the reguk fidei , 
contain the epitome of the faith. This method was evidently 
suited to the sentiments and to the comprehension of African 
churchmen, and his formulas of the one Substance and three 
Persons of the Trinity, and of the two Substances in Christ 1 ) dicl 
in fact anticipate the final issue of the dogmatic controversies of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. 

The African church was more vitally affected by the Christian 
persecutions, and in his apologetic writings lertulltan not only 
combated paganism in theoretical debate but appealed with legal 
arguments to the conscience of the State officials and with moral 
arguments to his readers among the pagan public. He can write 
with flaming eloquence in defence of the standards of Christian 
life and can describe with wonderful effect the true sense of 
Christian fellowship. Because in his own experience the Christian 
religion had brought him deliverance from moral inferiority, he 
knew how to present this aspect of Christianity in all its force; but, 
on the other hand, he was passionately sensitive when he saw this 
aspect of it Imperilled in the Church itself. 

Thus he went over Co Montantsm at the time when it was 
winning adherents in Africa and became a fanatical protagonist of 
the new movement. This in the meantime had lost its original 
character and become a movement of reaction in favour of the 
ideals of the Primitive Church, combining a tradition of harsh 
austerity with the cultivation and recognition of spiritual pro- 
phetism in opposition to the new-formed officialdom of the Churchy 
This brought him into sharp opposition to the native church of 
Africa, with its hierarchical organization, and to many customs of 
the community, which seemed to him illegitimate concessions to 
the world. 

But in a vigorous pamphlet he also attacked the Roman hjshop 
Callistus, on the ground that Callistus wished to allow the restora¬ 
tion of repentant sinners to the Church, even in cases of transgres- 
1 Tertullian, tidv. Prax. 2 , 6, II. 
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sion of the sixth commandment 1 . It was the same far-sighted 
forbearance that in Rome had aroused Hippolytusto battle (p. 534). 
TertuJlian*s moral and enthusiastic radicalism answered to a 
widespread temper of mind, in Africa and had many adherents, 
especially in the country districts and in the province of Numidia, 
A century later it gave birth to the storm of Donatism, which 
rent the African church for many generations afterwards. 

As a figure of church history, the personality of Tertullian is 
eclipsed by that of Cyprian, bishop of Carthage (see further 
below, pp. 600 He was elected in 248—9, but a year later had to 

leave the community and remain in hiding in order to escape the 
persecution of Dedus* During this period he governed his com¬ 
munity by letter and from his hiding-place continued faithfully to 
fulfil his duty as a pastor of souls, as even those to whom his 
departure had at first given offence had later to bear him Vpdtness. 

While the persecution was still raging and the number of 
those who had proved weak increased, rite problem arose of how 
the church was to care for the lapsed themselves. Were they, with 
the strictness of the Primitive Church, to be abandoned as lost, or 
was it possible to point the way to penance and to hold out to 
them the hope of being again received into the Church? The 
general temper of the community was in favour of leniency and so 
these declared penance to be possible. Thereupon courageous 
Christians, who were in prison for the confession they had made 
and were awaiting death, began to pronounce absolution. They 
felt that as martyrs they were endowed with and authorized by the 
hoi v Spirit, and in virtue of this authority they issued to those of 
the lapsed who seemed to them worthy a certificate {libelhts pads) 
which secured admission to the fellowship of the Eucharist, And 
there were not a few clergy who recognized these certificates 
and re-admitted their holders to the Eucharist without special 
examination and without the penance of the Church, 

Cyprian heard with growing displeasure of this practice of the 
confessors, which seemed to him an abuse of martyrdom and to be 
undermining the discipline of the Church 3 which was the concern 
of the bishop. Added to this, the confessors in giving their 
certificates made no careful examination of individual cases, but 
were very generous with their favour, and finally even issued open 
certificates without specifying the individual names, and pro¬ 
claimed a general pardon* In this they found support from a 
group of Carthaginian presbyters who were hostile to Cyprian. 

The bishop corresponded about this question with the Roman 
1 Tertullian, d* Pud. 1. 
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college of presbyters, which, as we have seen, had the management 
of affairs while the see was vacant* Agreement was reached with¬ 
out difficulty upon the principle that immediate admission to 
communion could only be contemplated for those m danger of 
dying. Otherwise, the lapsed were to receive pastoral care, but 
they were not to be restored so long as the persecution lasted. 
When peace returned, the question of forgiveness and admission to 
communion might be settled by episcopal synods: that would then 
be the place to examine carefully each individual case and to treat 
it according to the gravity of the fault, and there too proper con¬ 
sideration could be given to the recommendations of the confessors. 

This meant, of course, in reality a flat rejection of the claims of 
these circles of martyrs. But Cyprian held his position with iron 
resolution and was protected by his faithful clergy and.support* 
by Rome. The opposition then declared war upon him and re¬ 
fused obedience. When, after the death of Deems (a.d, 251), the 
projected synods actually met, there too Cypnan was victorious. 
His opponents, however, did not submit, but separated themselves 
and proclaimed Fortunatus rival bishop of Carthage; we hear of 
twenty-five African bishops who joined him, a number the correct¬ 
ness of which Cyprian vigorously disputed. In its actual effect, 
the decision of the African synods proved to be more severe than 
it had seemed beforehand. The examination of the gravity of the 
cases was conducted in bitter earnest, and to those who had offered 
sacrifice for any reason short of the direst compulsion restoration 
was still denied. When, however, in the spring of a.d, 253 a 
new persecution threatened, a judicious leniency was exercised, 
and those who hitherto had still been excluded were received 
again into the Church in order that the new conflict might be met 
by a united Christendom. But the conflict did not come. 

Meanwhile, in Rome too the problem of the treatment of die 
lapsed had given rise to a serious difference of opinion. During 
the vacancy of the see, the highly esteemed presbyter Novatian, 
who had also won recognition as a theological writer, had been the 
spiritual leader of the church 1 ; when, however, the episcopal see 
came to be filled, he was not elected, but instead the presbyter 
Cornelius (March 251). The election did not meet with unani¬ 
mous approval, and a section of the clergy under the leadership of 
Novatian refused to recognize Cornelius: and these opponents 
had a considerable section of the community behind them. 
Cornelius showed a far-reaching leniency towards the lapsed. 

1 Cyprian, Epp. 30 and 36; cf. 55 . 5 - Novatian was the author of an 
influential work dt Tr'mitate, Set: below, p. 002 sq. 
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Perhaps he had been elected because such accommodation was 
expected from him. At all events, this question was exploited to 
deepen the opposition and make it one of principle, and Novarian 
placed himself as rival bishop at the head of a congregation which 
wished to remain a pure and holy church and not to be polluted 
by the membership of apostates from Christ* 

Cyprian was painfully surprised by the quarrel over the 
election of the bishop in. Rome, and delayed his recognition oi 
Cornelius till he had made more precise enquiries. Then he ranged 
himself on the side of Cornelius, although the Novatianists were 
developing an active propaganda in Africa also, which was not 
without effect* In the East, where the Decian persecution 
apparently had less marked an effect on the stability of the com¬ 
munities, Novation's action met with a powerful response, and it 
needed the mediating activity of Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, 
to prevent a breach between the Eastern churches and Cornelius 1 . 
The Novationist churches existed for centuries afterwards as 
separated societies and continued as the last survivals of the 
mentality of the Primitive Church. 

But, as was natural, in the third century the first outburst of 
feeling which had often been further provoked by persona] an¬ 
tagonism subsided, and many Christians regretted the step they 
had taken in the first moments of discontent and returned once 
more to the catholic church. Many ol them had received baptism 
whilst members of the Novatianist community, and in various 
districts the problem then arose whether baptism thus administered 
outside the catholic church could be recognized as valid. In 
Africa, where the question had already been discussed at an earlier 
date 3 , a negative answer was given. For Cyprian it was a matter of 
course that outside the catholic church there could be no salva¬ 
tion, and consequently no true sacraments, and in this view he was 
at one with the majority of the churches, and especially w i th those 
of the East, Pope Stephen of Rome (254—6) took the opposite 
point of view. The baptism of the Novatianists employed exactly 
the same forms as that of the catholic church, and no difference of 
doctrine was involved that made it necessary to declare this 
baptism invalid. The difference was not one of doctrine but of 
discipline, and as the Novatianists also recognized the catholic 
baptism—which in fact for the most part they had themselves 
received—there was no ground for rejecting their baptism. When 
the Africans, in full consciousness of this difference, brought their 

1 Eusebius, Hist* Eccl vi, 45-6; vu t 5, 1, 

a Cf. Tertullian, dt Bapt* 15, 
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point of view, already confirmed by a council 1 , to the notice of the 
bishop of Rome, they received from Stephen an unexpectedly 
sharp reply 31 , and laid themselves open to the reproach, un¬ 
warranted though it was, of having introduced an innovation that 
was in conflict with tradition. Their protest had no effect upon 
Stephen’s attitude; on the contrary, he proceeded to demand that 
all the churches should recognize the Roman practice, which could 
be traced back to the tradition of Peter. The primacy conferred 
upon Peter by Chri st Himself involved as its necessaryconsequ cnee 
the subordination of all churches to the Petrine tradition, which 
was guarded by Peter’s successor 3 . 

The churches of the East, in which the anti-Roman feeling ot 
the Novatianist conflict was still stirring, vehemently repudiated 
Stephen’s arrogant claim, and their spokesman was Vumton 
of Caesarea in Cappadocia, who wrote a sharp letter main¬ 
taining the apostolic tradition of the Eastern churches against 
the Roman thesis 1 . Cyprian, in confirmation ot his point of 
view, could point to his doctrine ot the Church, already fully 
developed some years before, which stressed the idea ot unit) in 
the strongest terms. But this unity was based upon the unity and 
equality of all bishops, all of whom alike were to be regarded as 
the successors of the apostles. When Christ declared the apostle 
Peter to be the foundation-stone of the Church, He intended the 
prominence thus given to the first apostle as a symbol of unity- 
and did not intend to confer on Peter or his successors any legal 
pre-eminence 5 . In face of the attitude of Stephen, the Africans 
were provoked into using Tertullian’s ironical formula bishop ot 
bishops,* a conception they entirely rejected. 

This conflict over heretical baptism, like that over the question 
of Easter in earlier days, ended in the rejection ot the Roman 
claims. Stephen died a martyr’s death on 2 August 256, and 
Cyprian followed him on 14 September 2 5 f -The dispute oyer 
heretical baptism lost its acuteness and was forgotten. Forgotten 
too in the storms of the period were the Roman claims to primacy 
But the bishops of Rome preserved them faithtully, and awaittd 
the time that would allow them to revive them once more with 
greater prospect of success. 

1 Cvuri-jn £&o 70. 72. Cf. Sentential Ephcop^rum hxxxru dt Haer. 

A!b- Council ‘ Cjun, «« 

* Cyprian, %>. 71, 3.1 74 , 75 , < 7 - Euseb,u5 > **' ' 5> 

* CVprian’ dr cafho&M Ecdtsiae UnitaU', Epp. +S. 3 (Hartcl, p.602, 
18 - 1 ^ 55 . H (P ^ IWS). ' Cypnan, Ep. 81, Acta Lyprune. 
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V. ROME AND ALEXANDRIA 

When the relations of the West with the East during the period 
of the Early Church are surveyed as a whole, it is noticeable that the 
Alexandrian church stood throughout somewhat apart horn the 
other provinces of the East, while on the other hand it throughout 
cultivated intimate relations, theologically and ecclesiastically, 
with the imperial city of Rome—until in the middle of the fifth 
century the policy of Dioscurus and his exorbitant claims to 
power severed the link. 

Nothing indeed is known of the beginnings of Christianity in 
Egypt, and it is in connection with the gnostic movement rhat we 
first hear of notable leaders such as Basilides and Valentinus, who 
claimed to represent true Christianity in opposition to the 
catholic church. The recently expressed opinion 1 that in the 
earliest period Christianity in Egypt was predominantly gnostic 
and rhat it was in opposition to gnosticism that catholic com¬ 
munities first came into being has great probability (p. +78). It 
then at once becomes clear that none of the Eastern church pro¬ 
vinces rendered this signal service to Egyptian orthodoxy, but 
that it was the Roman church that facilitated the formation of 
catholic communities among the Alexandrians and consecrated 
their first bishop. This supposition provides the simplest explana¬ 
tion of the close relationship that existed between Alexandria and 
Rome during the following centuries, and in particular of the 
attitude of respectful submission to Roman authority shown by 
the bishop of Alexandria, which from time to time unmistakably 
appears. Alexandria, towards the end of the second century, 
adopted the New Testament Canon of Rome, Including the 
Roman apocalypse of Hermas, and in the succeeding period 
continued to hold the rival bishop of Rome, Hippolytus, together 
w'ith his writings, in high regard, whilst the Roman church forgot 
both him and. his work and retained only the remembrance of 
Hippolytus the martyr. 

About the middle of the third century an instructive theological 
controversy between the two cities took place. Dionysius 3 , the 
active bishop of Alexandria, who played an energetic part in 
many spheres, protested strongly and repeatedly against the 
propaganda which 5 a belli us was conducting in Libya and the 
Pentapolis on behalf of the Monarchian theology 3 . And opposi¬ 
tion to Sabeltius' denial of the individual personality of the Logos 

1 W. Bauer, RecJitgl&ubigltii smd Kftzerei tm Sites ten Christtnthum, 

* See above, p. 487. a Eusebius, Hist. Eeti. vn, 6. 
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led him to maintain the sharply opposed thesis that the Logos was 
to be regarded as a creature, and that the Father was related to him 
no otherwise than as the husbandman to the vine and the boat- 
builder to the boat. He was not co-eternal with the Father, but 
first came into being with, and in, time. Persons of repute in 
Alexandria took offence at this, and they significantly addressed 
their complaints to his namesake, bishop Dionysius of Rome: 
among their complaints was one that the Alexandrian pastor did 
not ascribe to the Logos the predicate homaaustos, a designation 
which was evidently already widely current, though not yet 
sufficiently thought out theologically 1 . 

The bishop of Rome summoned a council to deal with the 
Alexandrian petition, and then addressed a treatise to the Alex¬ 
andrian church in which he rejected alike Sabellianism and the 
formulas employed by Dionysius of Alexandria, without indeed 
mentioning his colleague by name. That he should have ad¬ 
ministered this correction shows clearly that the bishop of Rome 
felt that he possessed a special authority in relation to the Egyptian 
church, and the effect of his communication show's us that the 
bishop of Alexandria also regarded it as a duty to submit himself 
with respectful deference to the Roman decision. For he did not 
reply, as did the later patriarchs, with vehement opposition, but 
published an extensive work in his own defence, which to judge 
from outward appearances signified the full withdrawal of his 
earlier point of view and assent to the Roman thesis of the eternity 
of the Son. In accordance with the Roman communication he 
drew a distinction between begetting and creating, and in carefully 
qualified sentences even accepted the term homoousw. The out¬ 
come of the affair was significant for Rome as a further step iti the 
advancement of her power, and for the Church as a whole as a 
prelude to the Arian controversy, which in the fourth century was 
to do such injury to Christendom. The legend, already found in 
the fourth-century ‘Monarchism’ prologues to the Gospels 2 , of 
the founding of the Alexandrian see by Mark the disciple of 
Peter (i Peter v, 13) is the reflection of the actual relationship 
between Alexandria and Rome. 

1 Eusebius, Hist* Eecl. vn, 26, 1. Sec C. L. Fdtoe, Tkt Letters and 
ether Remains of Dionysius of Alexandria. 

2 Ltetzmann, Kievte Teste, 1, p. 16, 16. 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE TRANSITION TO LATE-CLASSICAL ART 

1 , FROM SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS TO ELAGABALUS 


T HE history of art between the accession of Septimtus 
Severus and the foundation of Constantino pic does not appear 
as a continuous chain made up of separate links, like that which 
ran from the classicism of the Augustan age to the revival of the 
Flavian style in the late Antoni ne era. In this later period, as in 
the earlier, West and East, despite all parallelism and interaction, 
preserved their own aspect. But the balance between the art- 
techniques of the Greek East and the Roman-Ccltic West 1 dis¬ 
appears once more. Stylistic fashions tend towards extremes and 
provoke more hasty and violent reactions. Varying currents How 
side by side or cross and mingle. In the gradual dying fall of 
classical antique art fresh themes may be heard which introduce 
the late-classical 2 and are the prelude of medieval art. The 
confusion of political events and ot economic conditions is mirrored 
to some extent in the art of the day, though this art in other 
respects follows its own natural law. In one particular the history 
of art shares the fate of contemporary political history: for the 
middle part of this period the tradition is more broken than in the 
earlier and later parts. It is a period arbitrarily bounded by 
political events, but for the historian of art its opening and closing 
years mark no epoch: rather they ate organically linked with what 
was past and what was to come. 

The three first decades, including the reigns of Severus, 
Caracal I a, and Elagabalus, embrace both the zenith and the decline 
of that nervous, excitable style which had matured in the late 
Anton in e age. A change of style, already foreshadowed under 
Antoninus Pius, had taken place in the seventies of the second 
century when the Roman sentiment, driven underground by 
Hadrian ic classicism, came to the surface anew. This was a 


renaissance of the Flavian style in the strong expressiveness of 
which we recognize the first indications of the ‘late-classical.’ The 
column of Marcus Aurelius only reached completion during the 
reign of Septimius Severus. 

1 VoL xi, p. 804. ly. 

2 The term 1 late-classical ’ is used in this chapter to represent the terminus 
Uthsicus *spamntike.' See below, p. 561. 
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This emperor's portrait consciously and of deliberate purpose 
carries on the tradition of typical Anton in e Imperial portraiture 1 . 
It does not present the military usurper with African blood in his 
veins, but rather the son, fictitious though the adoption was (p, 12% 
of Marcus Aurelius and brother of Commodus. We can, indeed, 
recognize individual traits, but they are subordinated to the tradi¬ 
tional impression, which is apparent not only in the almost 
identical cut of beard and hair, but also in the air of calm, in the 
philosophic dearness of expression and in the character of the 
outlines. Private portrait busts doubtless followed the fashions of 
the court. Provincial variants of the Imperial portraiture appear 
on the Arch of Leptis, and in a head from Ephesus. Thus in Asia 
Minor a contemporary sculptor produced the head of a priest 
of the im perial cult, perhaps the Sophist Flavius Damianus of 
Ephesus, which has a force and expressiveness that heralds the 
style of a much later period, that of the fifth century. 

A real break with the past in the presentation of the imperial 
portrait first becomes apparent with Caracal I a 2 , but this again is 
due to his personality. He wished to figure not as the philosopher 
regnant, but as the simple soldier. If, despite the complete change 
of style, portraits of Commodus and Severus retained some traces 
of Hadrianic and Hellenic elements, those of Caracalla, with their 
harsh and violent turn of the head and their emphasis on ugly and 
plebeian features, seem to stress anew a feeling that is Roman. 
One might regard the portrait of Caracalla either as the latest 
example of the Antonine style, or as the precursor of the ‘im¬ 
pressionist* portraiture that the following period was to produce. 
Actually it stands between the two, separating them by an isolated 
and individual style, the peculiar character of which is not yet 
fully appreciated. The wealth of locks that framed the features of 
Marcus Aurelius and his successors was represented as a mass 
pictorialiy resolved into light and shade by deep-drilled hollows. 
But with the portrait of Severus Alexander there appears a totally 
different style, in which the smooth covering of close-fitting hair 
is only relieved by short chisel-marks. With Caracalla and his 
cousin Elagabalus came first a change of fashion. Caracalla’s 
crisp curls are shorter than his father’s: Elagabalus® has lanky 
hair. But what is more important is that the shape and definition 
of the distinctive plastic forms of hair and beard now* come to their 
own once more. There were two utterly different' pictorial' styles: 
one of the late Antonine age, the other of the period between 
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Severas Alexander and Gallienus. These styles were separated by 
a short intermediate phase more plastic than either of them. 

Was there also in the field of statuary a movement similar to 
this temporary revival of sensitiveness to plastic form? The 
theory has been advanced 1 that by the beginning of the third 
century the production of copies of statues, other than portrait 
statues, had already ceased. But the wealth of sculptural decora¬ 
tion found, not only in the Baths of Caracal la, hut also within the 
hall of the Palaestra attached to the eastern Thermae at Ephesus, 
suggest rather that Interest in sculpture was still very much alive* 
It is improbable that this interest was merely satisfied by the 
re-installation of older works of arc in new buildings* The colossal 
sculptures from the Baths of Caracal la like the Farnese Hercules* 
and the group of the Farnese Bull a 3 are presumably products of 
this latest efflorescence of plastic arL It is only in the subsequent 
period that we meet with dear indications of the decline of plastic 
sensibility* 

Roman historical reliefs could be traced back through a long 
period of development to two forms differing widelv the one from 
the other* The one was the political and symbolical relief of monu¬ 
mental character, the style of which, despite all variations of 
details, had always been fundamentally classical. The other was the 
popular art of historical narrative, the real medium for which was 
paindng but which had experienced a translation Into a plastic 
medium on the sculptured bands of the columns of Trajan and 
Marcus Aurelius 4 . On the arches of Titus in Rome and of 
Trajan at Ben even turn such popular subjects were relegated to the 
narrow friezes. But it can hardly be mere accident that on the 
Triumphal Arch of Septlmius Scvcrus 5 thc monumental reliefs of 
classical type w^ere replaced by popular descriptive carvings dis¬ 
played on wide surfaces* There is little doubt that these carvings 
are based on the paintings which Sever us after his Parthian cam¬ 
paign caused to be exhibited In Rome even before his return* 5 . 
The division into several superimposed registers 7 , the hard but 
lively characterization of personages, the composition of the scene 
in which the impemfar harangues his troops—all these are In the 
tradition of the reliefs on the column of Marcus Aurelius, even 
though it is improbable that the same hands were at work on both 
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monuments. That Senate and People m setting up the arch should 
give the dominant position to these military scenes is clear evidence 
of the changed political conditions since the day when the Arch 
of Beneventum was built. On the Severan arch there was only 
room on the column-bases for reliefs of the high classical style 1 * 
Here there are groups of prisoners whose bearing and move¬ 
ments, flow of draperies, and carefully observed facial charac¬ 
teristics show that these figures are masterpieces which have not 
as yet received the appreciation they deserve either in text or 
picture. Great art and popular art are here to be seen side by side 
no less than in later times reliefs of different periods on the 
Arch of Constantine 2 . The popular art has something of the 
untamed quality but also of the strength of the barbarian. One 
might almost call it a provincial art within Rome itself. 

Both these types of art had still a future before them: the large 
reliefs in the related art of third-century sarcophagi 3 - popular art 
in the pagan and Christian reliefs of the tourth century. The 
appearance of contemporary historical reliefs of the higher style 
is known from an example preserved in the Court of the Palazzo 
Sacchetti* which depicts a seated emperor making proclamations 
to the people against an architectural background* It has the 
lively excitement of the late Antonine style at its height, andean 
hardly be later than the time of Septimius Severus* In contrast 
with the reliefs of Marcus Aurelius on the atfica of the Arch of 
Constantine there is here not only an increased restlessness filling 
the whole scene, but it even seems as though some dements of the 
popular style had invaded the theme. 

It was in 203 that the Triumphal Arch was set up in the Roman 
Forum* and at about the same time in Septimius' birthplace, 
Leptis Magna, there was built and dedicated on the occasion of 
his visit to his African home the Tetrapylon, almost overloaded 
with reliefs, which is one of the finest discoveries of the Italian 
excavators 5 . A whole series of crowded scenes have been put 
together, depicting battles, cavalry in procession, and, above 
all, detailed representations of sacrifices, proclamations, and a 
triumphal procession* Comparison with the contemporary relicts 
in Rome produces a problem which is interesting, controversial 
and as yet not capable of final solution. The differences between 
the tw'o arc so great that if one were ignorant of the historical 
context one would certainly assign different dates to the two 
monuments* It is not merely a matter of the translation of I mperial 
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Roman prototypes into a provincial style. Provincial styles may, 
in certain manifestations of the Primitive, precede the styles of 
the more cultured lands on the road to the ‘late-classical’ because, 
in the latter, development is arrested by the classical tradition. But 
here the whole artistic conception is something wholly different. 
The representative element outweighs the narrative to a far greater 
extent than on the column of Marcus Aurelius or on the Arch of 
Severus at Rome. Figures are forcibly twisted out of the plane 
of their action into a rigid frontality. The composition is here 
much closer to that of the late-dassicaL period than it is on con¬ 
temporary monuments in Rome, 

There was no indigenous tradition of relief-carving in Tri¬ 
poli. Are then the Leptis reliefs examples of the Italic-West 
Roman style freed from the constraint of classicism; or are they 
influenced by the East, where Parthian painting had already 
achieved a like solution of its problems? Formerly critics were 
too readily disposed to derive from the East all non-classical traits 
in Roman art. But in the past fifteen years we have come to see 
that numerous late-classical manifestations—expressionism, cen¬ 
tral composition and frontality—had roots of their own in Italian 
soil. Their growth was checked by the influence of classical Greek 
forms, but every now and again it came through. Nevertheless 
the reaction towards this view sometimes goes too far. In a given 
period parallelism of feeling also induces a readiness to welcome 
alien artistic stimuli. It is scarcely probable that Italic taste 
should have found a better scope for self-expression on the soil 
of Africa than in the popular art of Rome itself, On the other 
hand, it is very possible that the influence of Parthian painting 
should have passed, through the intermediary of some place like 
Doura,to North Africa. The fresco of the Tribune in Dour a 1 which 
was painted at about the same tune, or possibly rather earlier, 
supplies the closest parallel to the composition of the reliefs at 
Leptis. The stimulus may well have been brought direct by the 
Court of Septimius Severus and Julia Domna when they arrived 
from the East. It is to be noted, too, that contemporary art in 
Asia Minor about the turn of the century bears marked traces of 
the influence of Parthian hunting pictures. 

The series of known historical reliefs breaks off with the two 
great Arches of Severus, beside which must be mentioned the 
artistically insignificant Arch of the Silversmiths erected in 204. 
It only revives again at the beginning of the fourth century. 
Consequently we now lose the sure guidance of that thread which 
1 Volume of Plates v, 28, b. 
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leads from the reliefs ot’ the Ara Pacts through all the changes 
of styles up to the Arch of Septimius Severus. Old the pro¬ 
duction of historical reliefs really cease for a whole century, or 
are we merely misled by the lack of surviving monuments? It is, 
indeed, hard to believe that this proud tradition of official art 
should have been quite extinguished. On the other hand, it 
would certainly appear that third-century sarcophagi, by contrast 
with those of the second century, acquired a heightened importance 
as works of art, and that they to a certain extent took the place of 
historical reliefs. Once the evolution of the sarcophagus has been 
adequately studied, it may be that this form of art, together with 
portraiture, will provide the guiding clue for the history of art 
in the third century. 

On the sarcophagi it is possible not only to observe the gradual 
change of style, but also the vanishing of older themes and the 
appearance of fresh ones. A good example of a traditional type 
reshaped to the sentiment of a new taste is supplied by the Taverna 
bridal-sarcophagus 1 , the scenes on which are full of heightened 
intensity of feeling and of a lively restlessness permeating every 
detail The figures are close-pressed, the gestures are more emo¬ 
tional In shape the sarcophagus has grown in height. 

A predominant subject on sarcophagi of the time of Septimius 
Severus is the battle-picture. An earlier generation had employed 
the Hellenistic motives of the fights between Greeks and Gauls; 
but now, under the influence of the reliefs that commemorated the 
victorious campaigns of Marcus Aurelius, a very different type 
of presentation depicting a contemporary battle appears, and it 
borrows no more than a few of the older motives. The earliest and 
most remarkable of these works is in the Termc Museum, a 
sarcophagus from the Via Appla probably made in the last years 
of Com modus or the first of Septimius Severus. Framed between 
groups of captives and underneath the trophy there is set a 
crowded, pictorial and stirring battle-scene, in which the bar¬ 
barians collapse under the victorious onset of the Romans. Even 
though isolated fugitives or foes trying to ward off attack appear 
in the upper rows, yet the composition as a whole is partitioned 
into an upper world of the victors and a lower world of the 
vanquished. 

A series of sarcophagi similar to this were made in the 
following decades. At the end of the period under discussion a 
new theme appeared which was destined to be more or less the 
predominant subject in the next period, the lion-hunt. Up to thi 3 
1 Volume nf Plates v, 176, 
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time, the Roman passion for the hunt— R&mana milities —had been 
shown on sarcophagi in mythological guise by the hunters Hippo- 
tytus, Meleager, or Adonis, and these older themes were continued. 
But now there is a new creation in the composition of the lion-hunt 
which is perhaps dependent on the prototype of some Imperial 
monument, perhaps even the sarcophagus of Caracalla, who him¬ 
self, as a new Alexander, 'contra leonem stetit 1 .’ A noble, clear 
composition appears on a sarcophagus in the Palazzo Mattei in 
Rome 2 with a few figures of large size which occupy the whole 
available space with their movements. Though the technique of 
the drill, common in the Severan period for working hair and 
mane, is still employed, yet we note in the treatment of the nude, 
in drapery, and in locks of hair dearly divided from one another 
a thorough tightening-up of plastic form. Here it is evident that 
the same change is in progress as that already observed in the 
portraits of Caracalla and of Elagabalus, The head of the effgy 
on the sarcophagus is still under the influence of Caracalla’s 
Imperial portraiture, and thus this relief may have been carved 
about 2 20. It marks the turning-point to wards a fresh development. 

With the opening of the third century there begins the con¬ 
tinuous evolution of painting in the Christian catacombs of Rome, 
This starts, as we should expect, with a pictorial style that corre¬ 
sponds to that of late Antonine and Severan reliefs. The earliest 
paintings are in the Lucina vault, the decorative sc heme of which, 
having a certain architectural solidity, still holds a memory of the 
early Antonine style. After these a gradual loosening and deteriora¬ 
tion is perceptible. The illusionistic manner seems to increase, but 
to be broken by reactions. As a rule the artistic quality of these 
paintings is rather low. Those in the vault of the Aurelii, probably 
still of the Severan style 3 , are, however, more important. Here 
there are, besides landscapes and paintings with small figure sub¬ 
jects, some almost monumental figures, each over three feet high, 
of eleven apostles or prophets. During Caracalla’s reign there was 
probably a break in purely illusionistic art in painting as well as in 
sculpture. Perhaps we possess a mere fragment of this inter¬ 
mediate phase in a small piece of fresco in the Baths of Caracalla 
which preserves a delicately and cleanly modelled head. 

In architecture, as in the other arts, the first decades of the third 
century show a belated flowering after the wealth of the Hadrianic 
and Antonine periods. The impoverishment of the provinces and 
the consequences of social upheavals only began to take effect 
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gradually and In varying degrees in the several provinces. In 
Greece proper no building of importance appears to have been 
erected. The workshops or Athens were kept going by the manu¬ 
facture of copies of statues and of sarcophagi for export. The 
flourishing life of Asia Minor was hit more violently by the ravages 
of the wars and their consequences. But in Ephesus in the reign 
of Severus there was still the wealthy sophist, Flavius Damian us, 
who could afford to build a large hall and to erect the new Palaestra 
of the Eastern Gymnasium and fill it with costly sculptures. 
Moreover, the Baths by the harbour carried on the Ephesian style 
of the gymnasium. After this period, however, building activity 
in Asia Minor almost ceased until the end of the century. 

It is intelligible that in the provinces of Syria and Africa, which 
had suffered little from the wars, the zeal for building should 
continue from the second century'. In Syria this period witnessed 
the new buildings of the temple of Juppiter Damascenus and the 
completion of the Propylaea at Heliopolis (Baalbekj 1 . This 
kind of activity was still greater in Africa, the province that was 
most closely bound to the dynasty'. There Is only need to mention 
the Capitolium (a.d, 208)® and the Arch of Severus at Lambaesis, 
the temple of Minerva at Tebessa, and the triumphal arches set 
up for Caracaila, one at Tebessa in 214, the other at Djemila.^ 
But as in Ephesus, so in Syria and Africa, there is an absence of 
all architectural novelty'. Old plans are completed; new buildings 
are erected on traditional lines. 

Rome itself, however, became the stage for an architectural 
achievement that marked a mighty advance on the work of the 
preceding epoch. In the year 191 a fire ravaged the city. Septi- 
mi us Severus and Julia Domna did much to repair the damage. 
The Porticus Oct a via, the temple of Vesta and the House of the 
Vestals were reconstructed, and the Pantheon was repaired, 
Severus built additions to the imperial palace on the Palatine 
including a new wing. And on the south-west slope of the Palatine 
looking towards the Via Appia he constructed the many-storeyed 
State building called the Sepdzonium, the columnar style of which 
may owe something to suggestions from Asia Minor. In the 
Forum Romanum there still stands the huge and impressive 
triumphal arch put up in the year 203 for the Emperor and his 
sons®. It is not always that we can, without forcing the evidence) 
draw stylistic parallels between architectural compositions and the 
arts of sculpture and painting. But the Arch of Severus does fit 
perfectly into the picture of the style of the late Antonine period. 
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In contrast ro the classical lines and plastic simplicity of the much 
smaller Arch of Titus its architecture seems full of harshness and 
discord, and dependent on the picturesque contrasts of light and 
shade. A remarkable architect has here exercised his commanding 
power to derive new effects from old motives. 

Caracalla’s temple of Sarapis and the Sun-temple built by 
Elagahalus are entirely, or almost entirely, destroyed. But the 
Baths of Caracal la, which were only completed by his successors, 
have survived as one of the mightiest ruins in the world 1 . Their 
impressiveness has, incidentally, led to an overestimate of the 
achievement of the age. In actual fact they reproduce in all essen¬ 
tials the ground-plan and elevation of their classical prototype, 
the Baths of Trajan. The plan is distinguished by an almost 
ornamental scheme. The extent to which the wall-decorat ions 
may have supplied novelty, when contrasted with those of the 
older Baths, can no longer be known. There seem to have been 
some new and notable additions in the construction of ceilings 
and of the dome of the call dart um . 

If we survey the portraiture, relief-sculpture, painting and 
architecture of this period, we get, in spite of certain contradictions 
and ups and downs, a consistent picture of a sti le, already moulded 
in previous decades, pursuing its course and moving to its con¬ 
clusion. There is, then, a late An ton in e-Se veran style occupying 
roughly the half-century from a.d, 170 to 220. 


II. FROM SEVERUS ALEXANDER TO THE ACCESSION 
OF DIOCLETIAN 

Throughout the period of the crisis and disintegration of the 
Empire, there can be traced, if only in general outlines, a con¬ 
tinuity of stylistic development. The City of Rome has a more 
central significance in the history of art in this period than in 
political history*. In art the Roman national character had achieved 
a strength and activity which enabled it to assimilate to itself the 
foreign element that entered it, and to carry on a specifically 
Roman tradition into late-ciassical art, 

Not more than stx or eight years separate the portraits of 
Elagabalus from those of Severus Alexander®, A comparison of 
the likenesses of these two cousins reveals a complete change In 
the fashion of portraiture which dominates the decades that follow. 

1 See Plan a facing p. 570; Volume of Plates v, 184, a, k 
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It is marked most strongly by the technical representation of the 
hair. The impression made by an Antonine portrait depended 
primarily on the contrast between the shape of the face and the 
luxuriant mass of waving locks* The portrait of Elagabalus still 
had strands of hair plastically rounded and dearly distinguished. 
But now the hair flattens down into a cap hardy separated from 
the face, only distinguished from it by its smoothness and colour* 
The firm plastic modelling of the features gives place to a soft 
modulation of the surface. We can trace a development of this 
style of portraiturefrom Maxi min us and Gordian III 1 to Philip the 
Arabian. The slight plastic shaping of the hair that had at first 
been retained gradually disappears completely. The skull-cap of 
hair is broken by chisel-marks which at first follow the lines of the 
locks, though presently these too vanish. There is an attempt to 
recapture, in the manner of the ancient Roman traditional portrait, 
the momentary and personal element by holding and emphasising 
characteristic forms, and there is success in expressing both the 
precocity in the features of the youthful Gordian and the barbarism 
in Maximinus and Philip* In classical art also impressionism and 
expressionism are but little apart. About the middle of the century 
the portrait of Decius a shows certain stylized mannerisms which 
would have led straight on to the portrait of Probus and late- 
classical T art, but for the fact that this tendency was thrust aside 
for several decades by a powerful reaction * But before we consider 
this we must glance at some oi the surviving monuments of the 
first thirty years of this period. 

The changes in coiffure and portraiture certainly represent a 
reaction against the Antonine and Severan concepts of a portrait, 
and in particular a reaction of the Roman spirit against the 
Hadrianic Hellenic traditions employed, for the likenesses of the 
Antonine Emperors. The more homely and human character of 
the new style, which renounced all display of pomp, has occasionally 
led to the belief that this restrained art replaced the baroque art 
of the Severan age* But we should form an entirely false picture 
of our period were we to base our conclusions on portraiture alone. 

Between about 225 and 2303 judging from the portrait head 
upon it, the great Ludovisi battle-sarcophagus was madeA To this 
work the term baroque can be applied with more justification than 
to any other ancient work of art, though admittedly it is a style 
by no means identical with the baroque of more modern art* But 
it is at the same time a work in which there appear the complexity 
and the twofold tendencies of the day* As far as its artistic 
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significance goes, it is a work of the first rank presenting the highest 
achievement of the time. When it is compared with the battle- 
sarcophagus from the Via Appia made a generation earlier (p. 549) 
a remarkable contrast is apparent. The composition taken over 
from the other has been clothed in entirely new forms. The first 
general impression of a baroque effect is produced by the larger 
size of sarcophagus and figures, by their dose compression, and 
by the emotional expression that reaches in the faces of the mor¬ 
tally wounded an intensity surpassing anything previous in ancient 
art, for it recalls the work of the medieval and the baroque 
sculptor. But in contrast to the baroque this relief is kept firmly 
within the bounds of its frame and its front plane. The plastic 
sharpness of each single shape carries on the development of the 
art which we first met on the Mattei sarcophagus with the lion- 
hunt. But, though this plastic treatment is still purely classical, 
we seem to perceive in the pose and movement of each figure a 
certain lack of sure feeling for the organic growth and rhythm 
of the whole which attests a falling off in plastic sensibility. 

The real difference between the battle-sarcophagi and their 
predecessors lies in composition. The number of figures is now 
small. Their relation to space and depth is altered. On both these 
sarcophagi the balance of the composition has been planned down 
to the smallest detail. But while on the older example groups are 
combined, figures recede in depth, and leave room between one 
another, there appears on the Ludovisi sarcophagus a whole crowd 
of figures filling the plane out evenly, for the figures that are 
behind stand out in the same relief as those in front or bend 
torward their heads to the front plane of the picture, Thus we get, 
despite the plasticity of the single figures, that carpet-like effect 
which A. Riegl has brought out in his analysis of a contemporary 
sarcophagus with Amazons 1 . Indeed, this effect must have been 
intensified when the gilding on the men’s hair and homes’ manes 
was visible. Emotion and rigidity are here combined in peculiar 
guise. The composition and construction of the design mark a 
definite step in the direction of the late-classical, while the 
modelling of individual figures harks back to classical art. In the 
intellectual conception of victory the sarcophagus also parts com¬ 
pany with its prototype and tends towards the late-classical. The 
victorious general is no longer fighting but triumphant, and turns 
from the turmoil of battle towards the spectator, claiming worship. 
The subsidiary figures are noticeably smaller in size, an anticipa- 
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tion of the later practice of representing personages in sizes that 
correspond to their relative importance. 

The emotional temperament of the age showed a preference for 
hunting-scenes or fighting Amazons, and instilled an intense rest¬ 
lessness into other subjects like representations of the *1 hiasos or 
of sea-pieces. Quiet, simple portrait-busts are set in the midst of 
these reliefs on the sarcophagi to form a strange but quite inten¬ 
tional contrast with the movement, the very wildness of the reliefs. 
On the hunt-sarcophagi may be seen how the treatment of hair 
and garments became more full of movement between 230 an 
250. Locks of hair wind about like snakes and end by looking like 
flickering flames. Just before the mid-century they again lose their 
plastic definition and become more pictorial. Facial expression 
grows even more exaggerated. The climax of this baroque 
development is reached in works like the so-called sarcophagus 
of Balbinus in Copenhagen 1 which must be dated to about 

a.d. 250. ... . 

Was this baroque-like tendency confined to Home, or om it 
also permeate the rest of the ancient world ? We can recognize its 
presence on Attic sarcophagi in the evolution of what are mis¬ 
named Graeco-Roman examples. On one remarkable piece, the 
Ac hi lles-sarcophagus of the Capitolme Museum 2 (f. 240 to 245), 
we encounter this baroque style with its wealth of tightly packed 
figures. Riegl recognized in this relief-work the true parallel to 
the sarcophagi made in the Capital 3 . But neither the violence ot 
emotional expression nor the loosening of the plastic form go 
nearly as far as they do in Rome. Down to the very latest ot their 
series the Attic sarcophagi retain something of the classical Attic 
manner. In conformity with this we find the portraits of the dead 
upon the lids also follow a Greek tradition. Nearer to a baroque 
style are the column-sarcophagi from Asia Minor, not only in their 
structure but also in the movement of their figures and the rest¬ 
lessness of their composition. The large Sidamara coffin in Istambul 
is of this class and period 4 . The latest stage appears on the Mattel 
Muses-sarcophagus 5 in Rome which belongs to the second halt 
of the third century. But sarcophagi from the Eastern provinces 
never 1 approached the richness ot those ot Rome either m t eir 
wealth of subject matter or in their lively juxtaposition of varying 
and various styles. After the reign of Caracal la the East con¬ 
spicuously lagged behind Rome in intensity of artistic creation. 
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On the other hand we find at this time a highly original mani¬ 
festation in the Celtic-Gcrmanic Marches associated with the 
evolution of the grave-monuments of Trfrves and its neighbour¬ 
hood* The tombs with their multiplication of architectural motives 
and their excess of ornament take on fantastic shapes. The use 
of soft sandstone induced the employment of a pictorial treatment 
of the material. While in the East luminous surfaces and dark 
hollows were separated by ridges sharp as knives, here softly 
flowing transitions moved from convex high lights to deep shadows. 
Brilliant characterisation distinguishes the tvpes of peasants and 
boatmen 1 * No provincial art of the third century is equal to this 
in independence and creative power. Here is evidence of artistic 
gifts rooted in the unspoilt folk of the country side. But the line 
of development ran parallel to the Roman and reached its climax 
about the mid-century or shortly after. So it fitted into the wide 
context that extended from Asia Minor to the Rhine frontier. 

The advance of this pictorial baroque element to an extreme 
about the middle of the century makes the marked reaction of the 
‘Galiienic renaissance' comprehensible. This was first observed 
in portraiture, but manifests itself with equal distinctness in reliefs 
at Rome itself. Plotinus and Gall terms, the friendship between 
emperor and philosopher* these symbolize the spirit of the age. 
From the chaotic turmoils of the time the soul sought refuge in 
the peace of mystery religions and of Neoplatonism (p. 188), Art 
shows us that this longing finds its satisfaction not by ecstatic 
moods but by calm clarity. 

In the portrait of Gallienus- there are apparent two elements 
both striving to recover something of the older classical spirit* 
The one, a Roman element, links itself to Augustan and Claudian 
prototypes; the other tries to recover the Greek portrait technique 
of the Hadrianic and Antoninc period. The neo-Augustan style 
is also met with in certain Roman portraits of private personages* 
This reversal in style extends beyond the immediate circle of 
Gal lien us, who was himself but the representative of a spiritual 
movement that touched the whole Roman Empire. Yet for all their 
parallelism each local circle of culture went on its way. Asia Minor 
and Greece had each its own special style for portraiture linked 
on to its own local prototypes. The finest gold coins of Postumus 
minted at Lugdunum show us, even more decisively than the bust 
of GallienuSj the ideal type of the period distinguished by philo¬ 
sopher's beard and Greek classic forms 3 . And the successors of 
Postumus down to Tetri cus retained this fashion and form. It is 
1 Volume of Plates v, 194. 2 /j. 196, a p L 3 /£. 214, c; 238.0. 
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no mere chance that the portrait of Postumus made in Gaul is 
founded on Greek rather than Roman models. In Rome itself, 
which was always ready to take up anything fresh, we find Roman 
and Greek styles side by side with a continuation of the portraiture 
fashionable In the forties of the third century. 

In the list of subjects tor sarcophagi lion-hunts and fighting 
Amazons no longer predominate, for preference is now given to 
scenes that depict the deceased, male or female, in the company 
of philosophers, or Muses, or both. The lion-hunt, however, 
remains a popular theme in the second half of the century, but 
only on works of inferior quality, and it sometimes, significantly 
enough, appears on the back panels ot philosopher-sarcophagi* 
There is a sarcophagus in the Museo Torlonia 1 made r. 250-60 
that depicts the dead man and his wile as seventh Sage and ninth 
Muse in a gathering of the Muses and Sages. Single motives like 
the centre group and the corresponding figures oi seated philo¬ 
sophers are probably indebted to the Asia Minor styles but the 
composition as a whole follows the Roman tradition. In the restless 
ragged beards and locks there remains an after-effect of the restless 
style of the previous period. Otherwise, however, the tranquil 
shapes, the compact outlines of heads, the simplified folds fit in 
with the changed mood which seeks to replace the dramatic and 
the emotional by the solemn calm of an existence steeped in 
philosophy and art. This mental change of attitude corresponds 
to the altered situation of the whole age. And in like fashion the 
philosopher-sarcophagi of Rome itself, made between 250 and 
270, represent in particular the impact on Rome of a flourishing 
philosophy—notably rhat of Plotinus and his disciples. In such 
circumstances the oldest Christian carved sarcophagi could come 
into existence, for they too could depict the dead man as sage and 
teacher amid symbolic figures. There are the Roman sarcophagus 
from the Via SaUria 3 and another from La Gayole, the latter made, 
like the portraits of Gallic emperors, under the influence of Greek 
forms* It is significant that the first Christian carved sarcophagi 
were made in the West, where their future was also to lie. 

All trace of nervous unrest has vanished on the magnificent 
fragment of a philosopher-sarcophagus in the Lateran 3 . Here is 
a philosopher giving instruction from a scroll unrolled wide open 
and surrounded not onlv by two listening women, one of whom 
holds the scroll—symbol of learning—but by other philosophers 
who turn their heads to converse with other persons now missing* 
There is no proof that this was the coffin of Plotinus tor it was 
1 Volume of Plates v, 198, a- 2 Ik 19IM- a Ik 200. 
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probably made in the sixties- but the master of Neoplatonism 
might well have been depicted in this atmosphere of elevated 
solemnity. The head of the central figure is inspired by this same 
lofty mood. The fashion of his hairdressing is in the style of the 
second quarter of the century. 

Through all these contrasts subsisting between the sarcophagi 
of the lion-hunt period and of the philosopher period we can still 
trace a straight line of evolution leading in the direction of late- 
classical art; and we can see its negative no less than Its positive 
sides. The feeling for the organic structure of the figure grows 
steadily weaker. Composition in relief, though occasionally 
chequered by reminiscences of the classical style, carries on the 
form typified by the great Ludovisi battle-sarcophagus. Cen¬ 
tralized composition grows ever more popular. Along with this 
the tendency increases for a turning of figures and whole scenes 
toward ffontafity, A medallion of Severus Alexander shows a 
quadriga for the first time in frontal view, though the figures in 
the chariot sti I turn sideways. Coins of Postumus give the 
Imperial portrait almost full-face, and, what Is still more important, 
the scene of an Imperial allocution in a centralized symmetrical 
composition 1 . A turning-point of the utmost significance for the 
history of art is marked by the frontal view of the reading philo¬ 
sopher of the Latcran sarcophagus. For in the motive of the seated 
figure we have here a dividing line between antiquity and the 
medieval. 

In classical reliefs, as in those of the more ancient East, the 
ceremonial presentation of a figure enthroned in the foreground 
was avoided because it was out of harmony with the whole spirit 
of the relief of antiquity. But in Italy after the first century of the 
Principate we can observe a movement towards the presentation 
ot a frontal view. For its realization, however, the true feeling for 
plastic form had to be so far extinguished that men were no longer 
disturbed by the contradiction between, a Foreshortened thigh and 
its actual appearance in light and shade. From this point onwards 
relief moves away from sculpture in the round and assimilates 
itself to drawing. 

If the new dating given to a rock-carving at Shapur, assigning 
it to the reign of Shapur I, is correct, then it seems that a frontal 
enthroned figure of a ruler in the middle of a centralized com¬ 
position appears for the first time in Mesopotamian art at about 
the same period. It is strange that we do not find it sooner in 
Parthian and Sassanian art, which is after all not plastic in character 
1 Volumt of Plates v, 214, c, a. 
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but based on painting and relief work 1 . Have we here a case of 
parallel development or one of mutual influence? To what extent 
can the existence of artistic interrelations be proved? Recent 
research has been successful in tracing the origins of the late- 
classical in Classical art and the origins of Sassanian in Parthian 
art. A whole series of apparent correspondences* in which we were 
at one time inclined to see an oriental ization of classical art* appear 
now rather as converging manifestations. But the closer these 
lines of development approach one another the stronger grows the 
possibility that occasional sparks of inspiration leap from one to 
the other. The reliefs commemorating Shapings victory and his 
capture of Valerian- are influenced by Roman victory-reliefs* On 
the other hand the concept of the ruler in the late-classical period 
and its outward manifestations have a strong Oriental tinge, 
Shapur's relief might have been influenced by a Valerian prototype. 
Yet the influence might equally have been in the opposite direction. 
The decisive step, so far as Rome was concerned, may well have 
been taken on some Imperial triumphal relief or sarcophagus. 

More interesting even than the similarity in frontal ity between 
the reliefs of Shapur and the La ter an sarcophagus is the difference 
in their technique. In its counterpoise the form of seated figure 
of the Graeco-Roman philosopher is quite classical; in its sym¬ 
metry of widespread legs and in the stiffness of its body the figure 
of the Sassanian king is thoroughly Oriental, The Roman proto¬ 
type continues almost unchanged through a series of i mperial and 
divine figures into the Middle Ages, when it comes into conflict 
with the Oriental motive that has likewise been carried on by later 
Sassanian and then by Byzantine art. 

A somewhat later Roman sarcophagus 3 , made about 270 to 
275, has in the centre the old-fashioned group of men clasping 
hands [dexiramm iunaio) and on the right and left of this group 
symbolical figures referring to the office of the deceased, who was 
an official of the Annona* Though it is still in high relief the 
unplastic hardening of the figures is here more exaggerated. All 
the more moving is the Inner suffering which appears on the man's 
face and seems to portray the depth of his sensitiveness which still 
lives through the stiffening forms. In its general form this portrait 
head belongs to the end of the *Gallienic renaissance/ And in 
heads which belong either to the end of this period or to the 
transition towards the next there now appears a definite tide of 
expressionism produced by stressing and exaggerating the charac- 

1 See above* p. 124. 
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teristic ieatures of the face. It was the current that had set in with 
the portrait of Detius, but had been stayed awhile by the classical 
reaction. 

In the paintings of the Catacombs we may perhaps perceive 
about the middle of the century an increased use of the illusionistic 
manner in the production of figures and a loosening in decorative 
matter, Then comes a tendency to a firmer drawing of figure- 
subjects. But the style of the age of Gal lie nus is not as vet really 
to be grasped. Popular paintings of campaigns and hunting-scenes 
continued to be turned out, as we learn from a few chance re¬ 
ferences. After his German victories Maximinus not only sent a 
written report to the Senate and People, but had pictures painted 
‘ut erat bellum ipsum gestum,' and had them set up in front of 
the Curia ut facta eius pictura loquerettir 1 .' Gordian organized 
a Silva, a hunt for which the whole Circus was transformed into 
a forest, and this was depicted on a frieze on which no fewer than 
13ZO animals were painted. The baroque zeal for huge masses 
could find freer scope in painting than in carved reliefs. The 
painted records, to which texts refer, of the new-fashioned 
games given by Cams, Carinus, and Numerianus in the Circus 
must likewise have been large and packed with figures. From this 
popular painting the tradition of art in the City of Rome derives 
much of its power, 

A peculiar contrast is provided by the aristocratic art of portraits 
in miniature, worked out in gold-leaf upon glass 2 . Its earliest 
examples belong to the period from a,d, 2 30 to 2J0. It can hardly 
be an accident that the art of miniatures reaches its height at the 
moment in which sculpture in the grand style declines. It is the 
way of art on the small scale 10 attain its zenith at just such times. 
These portraits in gold on glass initiate a development which 
slowly advances towards the end of the fourth century and leads 
to the efflorescence of late-classical illumination, ivory-carving and 
embossed metal-work. 

We know least of all of the architecture of this period. This is 
certainly not due to the accident of destruction, but to the fact that 
economic decline has a greater effect on architecture than on 
other arts. There were now none of those private benefactors who 
played so large a part in encouraging building during the second 
century. Where there are large buildings, they are almost always 
associated with some emperor. In Africa, which still prospered 
at this period, there was built in a,d. lit) a temple at Djemila 
dedicated to the Gens Septimia, An inscription records the 
S.U.A. Aliix, due, 12, jo. a Volume of Plates v, c, 
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erection by Gordian 111 of a palace with adjoining baths at 
Volubilis in Morocco. It was probably also at this time that the 
huge amphitheatre of El Djem (Thysdxus), where Gordian [ was 
proclaimed emperor, was built 1 . If the circular temple at Helio¬ 
polis* is to be associated with Philip the Arabian, it would certainly 
fit in with the baroque mood of the day. In and near Rome rose 
some considerable imperial buildings, like the Villa of Gordian. 
In these and certain circular tomb buildings we see that the prob¬ 
lem of vaulting was what interested the architects of the time. 
Only one building is comparatively well preserved, the so-called 
temple of Minerva Medica 3 , now held to be a Nymphaeum or part 
of a block of Thermae of about a.d, 260. The dome rests on a 
decagonal substructure, from the lower part of which apses curve 
out between supporting piers, while the upper part is broken by 
windows. Ideas attempted in Hadrian's Villa are here carried 
through. It was not only the solution of the technical problem 
that was bold and new, but also the widening and differentiating 
of the interior spaces, and the complicated jointing of the exterior. 
This single building proves that Roman architecture was still full 
of ideas. 


III. FROM DIOCLETIAN TO THE FOUNDING 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

In the history of art the term late-classical has been adopted 
for the centuries that follow the true classical age. This term is 
more comprehensive, and therefore more suitable, than ‘late- 
Roman' which Riegl employed in his work which laid the founda¬ 
tions for the study of this period. The late-classical is something 
more than a phase in the transition from the ancient to the medieval 
world. Not only on account of its long duration, but also by reason 
of its own artistic achievement, it must be classed as a third phase 
of ancient art following on the Greek and the Roman phases. 
Where are we to place its beginning and its end? Is an essential 
unity to be found amid the diversity of its manifestations? 

That this phase is still a part of ancient art is dear from the fact 
that its conclusion is more definitely detached from medieval art 
than is its beginning from the preceding classical art. In Italy it 
does not come to an end with the tall of the Western Empire in 
a.d. 476, but with the great invasion of the Lombards in 568. The 
Ostrogothic period in Italy is the age of the last bloom of late- 
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classical art. In the Eastern Empire the more gradual decline 
extends in part to the period of the Slavonic invasions during the 
second half of the sixth century, in part to that of the victories of 
the Arabs in the following century. In the Byzantine Empire a 
tradition was even retained up to the period of revival (ninth and 
tenth centuries). The flower of the art, however, came to an end in 
the East almost at the same time as in the West, after the death 
of Justinian. The part taken by national energy in the achieve¬ 
ments of the three centuries is diverse. Up to the end of the 
fourth century the greater and more fruitful artistic production 
came from Italy, after that from Asia Minor and Byzantium. The 
part played by barbarian influence is not easy to estimate. We 
have now to reckon more than in previous periods with the 
activities of travelling artists and of workshops. 

The beginning of late-classical art is fixed differently ac¬ 
cording to the different divisions of time favoured by the several 
studies that are concerned with it. Those scholars who write of 
1 L'art Byzantin P —a term more appropriate to the middle and late 
Byzantine epochs—mark the beginning by the foundation of 
Constantinople, which is for the art-historian of no significance 
as an epoch. Those concerned with Christian archaeology choose 
the date which is most momentous for Church history, either that 
of the Edict of Milan in 313, or the victory at the Milvian 
Bridge in 312, Both are too late and, indeed, the second is im¬ 
mediately followed by the earliest of those renaissance movements 
which are just as characteristic of the rhythm of the late-classical 
period as of the classical age, and are perhaps even more impres¬ 
sive, If we select the accession of Diocletian to mark the beginning 
of the late-classicalj this is because it amounts to an acknowledg¬ 
ment that the spirit of the Dominus is the spirit permeating the 
art, in contrast to that of the classical ages. The date is no more 
than a symbol. In actual fact the change and the transition cover 
the period from a,d, 275 to 300, 

An attempt to describe in brief the essence of fate-c lassie a! 
art must confine itself to touching on its most important features* 
There appear side by side a change in pure artistic feeling and a 
change in the spiritual relationship between spectator and work 
of art. What is of the most decisive significance is the cessation 
of sculpture in the round, which had occupied the central point 
in Greek art, but which had been forced on the Romans by the 
power of Greek tradition, foreign though it actually was to their 
inner sentiment. It may be that the type of the commemorative 
statue, and especially of the figure of the emperor, was retained 
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till the very end of the period. But statues of gods disappear, and 
the manufacture of copies of Greet masterpieces comes to an end. 
Relief work grows ever closer to painting. In the earliest classical 
age the statue of the god served the beholder for prayer, the portrait 
statue expressed veneration, while votive sculpture, reliefs and 
paintings stood for the participation of a spectator in a play. But 
prayers cease to be made to statues of the gods. Veneration 
of the portrait statue rises to virtual worship. The function 
of painting and relief is no longer to narrate but to preach; 
their appeal is no longer to a spectator but to a congregation 
of the faithful. This alteration of spiritual and emotional values 
leads to a form that gives expression to this new exaltation. 
This has frequently been defined by the word 1 transcendentalism 1 ; 
but it must be borne in mind that the uplifting reality in late- 
classical art is something fundamentally different from the other¬ 
worldliness of medieval art. 

This transcendentalism, if we use the concept in this narrowed 
sense, or this expressionism, is the central factor of late-classical 
art, but it has to adjust itself to two other and quite different forces. 
One of these is a hard realism, which derives from unplumbed 
depths of popular feeling. In Rome itself new and vigorous sap 
Hows from this realism into late-classical art. Another type of 
realism, nourished on different spiritual forces, was later on to 
influence Asiatic portraiture in the fifth century. The second force 
is the might of classical art standing, as it were, before the eyes of 
die late-classical in almost undiminished splendour. This was 
the cause of repeated renaissances which harked back to classical 
Greek or classicizing Roman prototypes. Out of the struggle of 
these three forces there grew the manifold tendencies, flowing, 
following, merging into one another in late-classical art. 

The foundations of the late-classical manner may be recog¬ 
nized increasingly in the preceding centuries, and especially so in 
Italy on those monuments in which a Roman and unclassic al 
feeling is expressed. Examples of this occur in Italian provincial 
art of the first century, and afterwards in historical reliefs of the 
second century', notably those of the Column of Marcus Aurel ius. 
Then, with the period starting about 222, there begins, as we have 
seen, the immediate precursors of the late-classical. 

Coins of the seventies of the third century 1 show that in por¬ 
traiture the expressionist tendency—temporarily submerged by 
the classical phase of Gallienus’ reign-—has recovered. This had 
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already appeared with the portraiture of Decius- The tendency to 
frontality, begun under Sevcrus Alexander and carried on under 
Postumus, is continued on medallions of Probus, for it is there in 
the frontal composition of the adlocutio scene, And it is the por¬ 
traits of Probus 1 , together with contemporary heads of private 
personages*, that carry along the features of late-classical art. 
In the representation of the hair the tradition, never quite inter¬ 
rupted, of the second quarter of the century prevails again. In the 
face there is emphasis on the harmony of those features that 
determine the spiritual expression, like eyes, nose, and mouth, as 
contrasted, with the mere auxiliary features. In the time of Dio¬ 
cletian 3 and the Tetrarchy there appears in the face—now stylized 
beyond any natural shape for the sake of expressive strength— 
a kind of native primitiveness derived from the coarser popular 
art which was developing at this time in Roman reliefs, he head 
of the colossal figure of Constantine from the Basilica in the Forum 4 , 
with its new dynamic simplification that enhances the strength 
of expression, and its new exaggeration of the features, marks 
the creation of a new ideal of the Ruler, Despite several classicizing 
interludes, this head had a marked influence on subsequent 
Imperial portraiture. 

The change of period is very clearly marked in the history 
of the relief. In the East, Syria and Alexandria had never shown 
much liking for this type of art. But Asia Minor and Greece 
possessed in their monumental masons’ yards a rich supply of 
reliefs which, through the export of sarcophagi, were regularly 
influencing the West. In the last decades of the third century this 
trade died out. A few masons wandered over to Italy. In contrast 
to Rome and the Western provinces, Asia Minor and Greece 
were poor In reliefs during the ‘late-classical’ period. The few 
sarcophagi with relief-decorations arc isolated pieces. Economic 
stress and disorganization of export trade certainly contributed to 
this state of affairs, but were hardly its sole cause. There was here 
afoot a change in taste that was perhaps already a presage of the 
much stronger divergence to come between Eastern and Western 
Europe in the Middle Ages. 

Rome, North Italy, and Gaul were, up to the end of the fourth 
century, the regions responsible for an abundant production of 
sarcophagi ornamented with reliefs. In Ravenna and in Aquitania 
this tradition carried through into the sixth century. The actual 
transition happens in Rome itself. The old themes and subjects— 
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mythological scenes and lion-hunts—so far as they can be assigned 
with tolerable certainty to this period — show agrowing hardness of 
style and a falling-off in artistic merit. An example is the Adonis- 
sarcophagus in the Lateran, apparently made shortly before the 
reliefs of Constantine's Arch, To the last decades of the third 
century belongs the Borghese Phaeton-sarcophagus 1 , on which 
the type of composition planned for the great Ludovisi battle- 
sarcophagus has degenerated into stiff schematization. On Roman- 
made sarcophagi the Asiatic type of figure on the lid now begins 
to appear more frequently. Perhaps this is due to the arrival from 
Asia Minor of masons, whose hands also seem to betray themselves 
in the composition and style of certain Hippolytus-sarcophagi in 
Split and tn Rome, 

Besides this dying classical style we are aware of the beginnings 
of a new movement that looks to the future. It is noteworthy that 
it appears in association with new themes. Subjects which at 
first only fit spaces on the lids of relief-sarcophagi presently begin 
to appear on the fronts. They are derived from observation of 
daily life, shepherds and Rocks, feasts, a money-changer’s office, 
or the payment of rent 2 . At the same time the Christian sarcophagi 
begin to appear with their single scenes, Jonah and the whale, the 
Good Shepherd, and the Eucharist, motives that were to acquire 
tremendous importance in the following century first in Rome and 
then in Gaul, Shortly before the Arch of Constantine there were 
produced the sarcophagi with only one row of figures that depict 
scenes from the life of Christ and Peter 3 , Some have ascribed this 
crude, popular, narrative, realistic art to an Influx ot provincials. 
But the provinces show no close antecedents. It is rather due to the 
fact that, as the pressure of the old classical tradition relaxes, the 
popular undercurrent, the provincial art of Rome itself, which has 
already been discerned in previous centuries, now comes to the 
surface. In painting its tradition had been uninterrupted since 
Republican days. The flower of Christian relief carving in, the 
late-classical West is indebted for its rise to the union of the 
new, creative, Christian spirit with the related and still unex¬ 
hausted Roman popular art. Its origins lie in Rome. 

On reliefs of this character, made between 280 and 310, the 
use of the drill for the hair, eyes, nose, mouth, and drapery 
gradually becomes an extreme mannerism. It is therefore under¬ 
standable that after the end of the third century there followed 
a revulsion from this style, causing the almost complete abandon¬ 
ment of the drill. It is, moreover, possible that this was helped 
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by the importation, about this time, from Alexandria of sculptures 
in porphyry, the almost peasant-like and provinetal style of which 
was congenial to contemporary Roman sentiment. This change 
in technique is carried through within the popular realistic move¬ 
ment and almost reaches its completion with the contemporary 
sculptural decoration of the Arch of Constantine. 

We can see both techniques side by side employed by two 
sculptors in the Roman Forum on the Decentmlid base which is 
probably to be assigned to a.d. 303-4. This is simply a degenerate 
descendant of the politico-religious type of relief of an earlier day. 
The Arch of Galerius at Salonica with its wealth of ornament is 
of peater artistic significance. Though in the general building-up 
of its reliefs, as well as in some of the subject matter, there are 
perhaps Oriental influences derived from the repertoire of Sass- 
anian art 1 , the style as a whole is based on the popular historical 
relief, or on the historical painting of Rome. Moreover, the two 
opposing techniques, one employing, the other rejecting, the use 
of the drill, are again present side by side. But in certain details 
of the plastic work we can still perceive a last echo of Greek relief- 
work, perhaps introduced by assistant masons who still had some 
connection with the latest sarcophagus factories of Greece. 

Popular Roman relief faced a task of historical importance in the 
decoration of the Arch of Constantine in 31{A This arch is a mile¬ 
stone in the history of art. The use of the drill has vanished from 
the narrow' reliefs over the side arches, and its last traces may be 
observed in the reliefs of the column-bases. In the scenes of the 
triumphal procession, and especially in those of the siege of Rome 
and the victory on the Milvian Bridge there is all the rough force- 
fulness of popular art 3 . The Emperor over life-size, the merciless 
character of the scene of victory', these are Roman features the 
gradual growth of which can be watched from rhe beginning of the 
second century. Here are no worn-out motives deriving from a long 
tradition. The victorious soldiers are thrusting with convincing 
force, as do the hunters on some hunt-sarcophagi of a new type 
invented about this period. In contrast to these chronicle-like 
pictures are the static ceremonial scenes 1 with their centralized 
and frontal compositions corresponding to the increase of similar 
subjects and designs on medallions of the age of Constantine. In 
the East rows of identical figures were employed for such cere¬ 
monial subjects to increase the impressive effect*, here in the West 
the symmetrical composition is enlivened by many new and freshly 
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observed touches of realism, episodes, national types, national 
costumes and the like, These reliefs are not masterpieces of 
great art, but they are instinct with a vigour that was to guarantee 
the Roman relief a long life when, after the foundation of Con¬ 
stantinople and the removal of the Court, a strong national 
consciousness grew up in Rome and Italy. 

The architectural structure of the Arch of Constantine 1 , in 
contrast to that of Septimius Severus in the Forum, is Inspired by 
strong classical sentiment. It is the expression of a movement 
which may be termed ' Constantinian classicism.* It stands at the 
end of a powerful movement in architectural creation. The cur¬ 
rents and undercurrents that reach the late-classical from the 
previous age can best be traced in portraits and reliefs; but high 
above these stands the great efflorescence of architecture, which 
above ail marks out the true character of the period of the Tetrarchy 
and Constantine. In the buildings of the Tetrarchy Roman art 
rose once again, after the Flavian and Trajanic periods, to a great 
achievement which still impresses us to-day. 

Besides Rome there now appear the new Imperial residences in 
Nicomedia, Thessalonica, Milan, and Treves, and in addition to 
these the shifting Imperial courts and headquarters. It was not 
merely the 'infinita quaedam cupiditas aedificandi-,’ the ‘build¬ 
ing mania* of Diocletian himself that was here manifested. His 
co-regents and their followers also had great buildings to their 
credit. It is not their mere numbers, but rather the size and bold¬ 
ness of the architectural conceptions in these structures that is 
remarkable. Is this architectural climax under the Tetrarchy a 
kind of international manifestation with parallel developments in 
the several Western and Eastern parts of the Empire, or is it the 
product of one people, whether Roman, Greek, or barbarian.' 1 
In the various Imperial residences there is inevitably visible an 
element of local tradition, displayed especially in technique and 
handicraft, but also on higher planes of work. Furthermore, there 
seem to have been travelling workshops with their decorators and 
masons, and we can apparently recognize influences from Asia 
Minor at work in the Balkans and in Rome. But the architects 
certainly travelled too; and the main architectural concepts are so 
definitely Roman, that we can undoubtedly treat the buildings of 
the Tetrarchy as the latest flowering of Roman Architecture. 

The military tradition in which Diocletian was reared, and his 
national Roman sentiment, explain why his place ot retirement 
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at Split 1 , as well as the palace at Palmyra 2 and perhaps also 
other residences, was built in the form of a Roman camp. 
Wc recall the derivation of the Forum Traianum from the 
Praetorium of a camp. The title castra, preserved in an in¬ 
scription at Palmyra, applies, like the word stratopedon, not Co 
a fortified defensive camp, but to the imperial court or head¬ 
quarters camp. The masterly character of the planning which 
distinguished architecture under the Tetrarchy is apparent in the 
clever use of variation. At Palmyra, for example, by reason of 
the general lie of the landscape, the ceremonial rooms form the 
centra] point of the whole complex. At Split, on the other hand, 
these rooms face the sea, turning their back on the camp. The 
imperial Baths at Trfeves® have a ground-plan which combines 
essentia] unity with movement. The numerous apses in which the 
inner rooms project outwards lend great variety to the plastic 
form of the exterior. By the side of this symphony of cross-vaults, 
domes and half-domes there stands a building serving quiteanothcr 
purpose; the plain, simple, large ball of the flat-roofed basilica 4 . 

The Baths of Diocletian in Rome followed the traditional 
ground-plan of the other great Roman Thermae. But there are 
differences too. With dominating sureness and simplicity the 
whole central complex is drawn together and becomes a unit, 
while the side-courts get a new main axis. The plan of Con¬ 
stantine's Baths was adapted to the configuration of the ground. 
It was a very bold idea, both technically and artistically, to isolate 
the kind of unit that had hitherto formed the cross-vaulted hall in 
Thermae, and to employ this design for building the detached 
Basilica of Maxentius 6 , completed by Constantine. The latter 
altered it somewhat by adding a side-facade and a corresponding 
apse. The somewhat purposeless central hall, that had formerly 
been incorporated in the great Baths, now achieved, in the building 
of Maxentius, a kind of structural direction which terminated in 
an apse. The six large chambers, which lie between the piers that 
take the thrust, and which in the Thermae had served as passage 
ways or departments of the Baths, were now thrown open so as 
to form real spaces which are part of the main hall. They were not 
aisles flanking a nave, but they opened out like six gigantic side- 
chapels set at right angles to the hall * Similar structures exist in 
the Liwans of Sassanian palaces. Mention must be made of 
Diocletian’s reconstruction of the Curia in the Forum with its 

1 Plan 4, facing p. 570. 

* Plan 3, facing p. 570. 3 Volume of Plates v, 222,0. 

4 lb. 222, i. s Ik 224,0. 6 Plan 5, facing p. 570. 
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cross-vaults springing straight out of the walls, of the cellae of the 
double-temple of Venus and Roma vaulted by Maxentius, of the 
gigantic structures of the Circus of Maxentius, as well as of further 
experiments with the problem of the circular building. This 
finally culminated in a new production exemplified, by the tomb 
of S. Costanza, in which the dome rests upon a ring of double- 
columns which separate the central structure from a barrel- 
vaulted ambulatory. 

The Basilica of Maxentius marks both the dimax and the end 
of ancient Roman-classical development, which found no con¬ 
tinuation. But early Constantin i an architects created one monu¬ 
mental type of building which was to have a greater after-effect 
than any other. The Lateran Basilica 1 was probably the first 
large Christian ecclesiastical building, for the tradition holds 
that it is mater et caput omnium ectlctiarum. A fixed type tor the 
Christian basilica had not previously existed save on a small scale. 
Of course certain basic principles like the separation of clergy and 
congregation, and the significant relation of the whole building 
to the altar, would already have been established in various early- 
meeting rooms. The Christian Basilica with its flat wooden roof 
has been regarded as retrograde when compared with the Basilica 
of Maxentius. But it is just as deliberately built on a different 
plan as is the Basilica of Treves on a plan differing from that of 
the neighbouring Thermae. The desire tor the parallel movement 
of nave and aisles could not be realized in a cross-vaulted hall. 
Furthermore, a view obtained which was contrary to that prevalent 
since vaulting was adopted for romanesque architecture, and the 
vault was thought of as something secular contrasting with the 
sacred, horizontal,coffered ceiling of the temple. The monumental 
type of the Christian basilica was created by architects of genius to 
serve the needs of Christian worship. It is the peculiarity of the 
actual Roman basilica with transepts that the impressive flowing 
movement of nave and aisles is arrested by the transepts and turned 
to serenity'. The creation of the Christian basilica is only properly 
appreciated when it is revealed as the most brilliant achievement 
of the last efflorescence of Roman archi tecture. A second climax 
was indeed reached by ancient architecture, but it was a unique 
achievement and it was final. This was Justinian’s church of the 
Holy Wisdom in Constantinople, grounded on a long develop¬ 
ment that was rooted in the Hellenism of Asia Minor. 

The victory of the Church resulted in a classicizing of Christian 
art. It coincided with a reaction in portraits and relief work 
1 Volume of Plates v, 224, i>. 
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against the dry style of the Tetrarchy. After the year 315 
there appear beside the expressionist portraits others that Jink on 
to an Augustan style 1 . With this classicism there is associated a 
return to a more plastic kind of modelling, There is pure Hel¬ 
lenistic inspiration, short-lived though it was, in the creation of 
Christian sculpture in the round. One splendid work of art made 
in Egypt for the Emperor, the porphyry sarcophagus destined to 
hold the remains of Helena, shows traces of a revolt against 
primitive expressionism and of a return to the classical forms of an 
earlier style 2 . From the time of the reliefs on the Arch of Constan¬ 
tine we can trace, both on the pagan and more especially on the 
Christian sarcophagi of Rome, a striving after more beauty of 
form and nobility of expression; and this attains an apex in the 
year 359 with the sarcophagus of Junius Bassos, 

Thus in every branch of art the early vears of" Constantine 
marked the first beginnings of a tide that was to sweep beyond the 
year 330 in an unbroken flood. 

1 Volume of Plates v, 226, a, i. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE LATIN LITERATURE OF THE WEST 
FROM THE ANTONINES TO 
CONSTANTINE 

I. INTRODUCTION 

I N the age of the Antonines Latin literature enters a new period 
of its career. It is one, but only one, of the literatures of 
Rome. The other is Greek. From the time of the Punic Wars 
when, in Horace’s words, Greece captive captured its rude victor, 
no eminent man of letters among the Romans had tailed to be 
conversant with Greek literature, and a few now and then ven¬ 
tured to express themselves in the Greek language. Under 
Hadrian, the cosmopolitan, it became more natural for a writer 
to use either language as suited his needs. But it was not until 
the age of Hadrian’s successors that this fusion of the two modes 
of literary expression became complete. The normal medium for 
Fronto was Latin, but Greek also slips freely from his pen. He 
writes to his Imperial master almost always in Latin, and to his 
master’s mother, Domitia Lucilla, in Greek. Marcus Aurelius 
responds to his tutor in Latin, but expresses his deepest self In 
Greek. A half century later, if we may trust the Historic ^asfa 1 , 
the younger Maximin had as his tutor in Greek a scholar with 
the Latin name of Fabillus and as a tutor in Latin one with the 
Greek name of Philemon, The successors of Livy in this period— 
inferior successors—were Appian under the Antonines and Cassius 
Dio under the Sever!; and both of them wrote in Greek. It was 
a bilingual world. 

The unifying force in this hybrid culture was Rome. All the 
civilized Occident was Roman, the language and the birthplace 
of an author were matters of chance. Lucian and Athenaeus, 
writing in Greek, came the one from Syria, the other Egypt, but 
Aelian was born at Pracneste. Fronto and Apuleius, known 
mainly as Latin authors, were Africans. Whatever a writer’s place 
of origin or his eventual domicile, the City is still the centre of 
attraction. Greek and Larin, to repeat, are but different media for 
the same literature—that of Rome. The treatment of Latin 
works in the present chapter is only part of the story. 

1 S-H.A, Max. dui, ij, 3-5. 
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Nor can the whole story be told without some consideration 
of the vital forces at work in this period. If we think of the glories 
of the age of Augustus, literature under the Antonines and their 
successors seems plainly on the retrograde. It accompanies the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire. No surging, national 
impulse prompts writers to their best, as in the days of Virgil. 
For all that, the conception of a world running down does in¬ 
adequate justice to the age that led front Hadrian to Constantine. 
Historians give various reasons for the breaking up of Rome, but 
the summation of the factors that they discuss—political, military, 
economic (and epidemic)—leaves something unexplained. It is 
more profitable, while following these various changes or cata¬ 
strophes, to note the seeds of a new life that in spite of these, or 
along with these, was coming into being. 

Here the fresh impulse comes from the East, and above all from 
Palestine. Greek and Roman religion had been hospitable long 
before to Oriental rites and ideas; under the Empire there came 
a second wave, spreading wider than the first. There was a conflict 
between the old and the new in pagan practice and there was a 
conflict between this modified paganism and Christianity. In the 
novelty of the Christian faith Celsus, Porphyry and Julian saw a 
menace to the Hellenistic civilization ot their day and to the 
Empire of Rome. But the cleavage was not absolute. A recon¬ 
ciliation was in store, effected by the foundation of a new and 
Christian humanism in the fourth century. The period preceding, 
with which this chapter is concerned, was one of pregnant conflict. 

Such is the background on which we may place the Latin 
literature of the second and third centuries of our era. Luckily no 
terms like 'Golden Age’ or ' Silver Latmity' (or 1 1-eaden Latinity') 
have been applied to it by modern writers. We are free to identify 
its periods with the reigns of the different rulers or groups of these 
rulers. The Christian literature that demands our attention starts 
at the end of the second century. Though its founders are treated 
together in the account of the age of the Severi, Christians and 
pagans are not to be put in separate compartments. They were 
not in separate compartments when they wrote their works; they 
were citizens or subjects of the Roman Empire. 


II. THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES 

The Latin literature of the Age of the Antonines is not lacking 
in interest, variety or novelty'. Fronto, the arbiter litter arum of the 
day, was not aware that ancient culture was going into a decline. 
He well sustained the lineage ot those critics who, from Cicero on, 
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had l fliH down the law to their generations or their princes. 
Frouto’s theory of style, typified by the phrase ehaitio novella, 
which is indeed his own, has been widely interpreted as an anti¬ 
quarian attempt, something in the spirit of our Pre-Raphaelites, 
to go behind classic standards, to hunt out ancient words discarded 
by the purists, or popular words never accepted by them, and to 
make of those a quaint and novel style. A typical expression of 
this idea is given by Walter Pater in a passage of seductive 
beauty 1 , though for just what elocutio novella means we go to 

Fronto. _ ... 

Marcus Cornelius Fronto was born at Cirta in Numidia m 
the early years of the second century. He was presumably a Roman 
by descent, as his gentile name indicates, but his early training 
was in Greek literature rather than Roman. He probably studied 
at the famous schools of Alexandria, where rhetoric was the subject 
of his choice,and it remained the dominant influence in his career. 
He devoted himself, however, not to the profession of a rhetor, but, 
like Cicero, to a career in public life. He was a triumvircapitalis 
at Cirta, and always maintained an interest in the politics of his 
birthplace. Coming to Rome at the end ol Hadrian's reign he was 
made a senator. He went through the regular cursuihonorum^ with 
a quaes tors hip—like Cicero’s, again—in Sicily. Under Antoninus 
Pius he was consul sufferin' in the same year, 143, that Her odes 
Atticus was consul ordjnarius. If a philosopher was soon to become 
a king, Rhetoric at least controlled the consulate, as often in the 
past. Fronto was designated for a proconsulship in Asia, but the 
ailments from which he suffered prevented him from assuming 
that function. He remained in Rome, an ornament of the literary 
coteries of the day. His death occurred after 165 and probably 
before 169. 

Such a career suggests in its outlines that of Cicero and pro¬ 
phesies that of Ausonius. Fronto s speeches won him an immediate 
and, in antiquity, an enduring fame, not revived in modern times 
until Cardinal Angelo Mai brought to light the fragments of his 
works contained in a famous palimpsest of Bobbio. This was an 
unhappy discovery, think some 3 , tor Fronto r s reputation. Of late 
a mote favourable view has rightly prevailed; for the Letters are 
among the treasures of Latin literature. 

Shortly after Hadrian, in 138, had adopted Antoninus as his 
heir, with Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus to continue the 
line, Fronto was appointed tutor tor the young princes. Most of 
the letters are written to Marcus, with some to Lucius, to the 

1 Marius the Epicurean t chap, v, 1 Naber, Inirod, p. hi. 
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Emperor Antoninus and to other friends of high standing. Some 
few are in Greek. Such a correspondence lacks the scope of either 
that of Cicero or that of Pliny, but it contains what neither of 
these do, the outpouring of a singularly warm friendship, the 
love of a master for the pupil whose genius he was moulding, 
and the love of the pupil, aware of his destiny and grateful to his 
guide. The young prince does not hesitate to lavish on Fronto 
epithets of a most romantic sound, while Fronto can declare that 
nothing is sweeter to him than his pupil’s kiss. Such letters attest 
a high and noble element in the ancient affections of man for 
man; from its vice young Marcus, helped doubtless by his love 
of Fronto, had kept clear. He is spurred to his best because of 
him, ‘Amo vitam propter te, amo litteras tecum.' He values him 
not so much for his mastery of rhetorical style as for his simplicity 
and his Jove of truth. 

Thus the young philosopher cultivated rhetoric assiduously, 
for his master's sake. There are touches of humour and banter 
in the taikings to and fro. The lad breaks out in joy at his master's 

S eat consular speech and would give him a kiss for every sec don. 

e welcomes criticism and Fronto spares not the rhetorician’s 
rod. But he can mix praise with blame, encourage to further 
effort, worry all night about his pupil’s progress, and find at the 
last that in his twenty-second year Marcus has proved himself 
expert ’in omni genere dicendi,’ conversant with all the liberal 
arts, and more important still, in the art of making friends. 
Rhetoric was not the whole of life for Fronto. 

In his twenty-fifth year Marcus Aurelius declared open revolt 
against rhetoric 1 . Fronto faced the situation bravely, and wrote 
for his pupil a little discourse dt a/oguentU, a rhetorical Mirror of 
the Prince—for a prince who had turned philosopher. Marcus, 
though fixed in his resolve, was touched by his tutor’s appeal and 
now worried about his health. He begged him to select for him 
the letters of Cicero that would best improve his style. 

Fronto's theory of style is not the construction of a mosaic from 
rare words quarried from the primitives. He studies the primi¬ 
tives—among others—not for the rare word, but for the right 
word, exact and striking and luminous 2 . He spurns mere novelty 
for novelty’s sake, for he knows that like the sublime it may 
descend swiftly to the ridiculous. The orator must search and 

1 adM. Can. (V, 13 (p. 75 Nj 1, p. zi6 Loeb). 

* °d Ant. Imp, 1, a, 5 (p. 98 Ns n, p. 42 Loeb) verba non ofrvia ted 
optimai act M.. Can. iv r 3, 3 (p. 63 N1 I, p. 6 Loeb) msperota atque impinata 
verba', ad M. Ant, dt eiay. in (p. 150 N; n, p. 74 Loeb) verhrum lamina. 
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study. Not all the ancients have the darion-note; some of them 
bellow or shriek, for the change of even a syllable or a letter may 
spoil the beauty of a phrase. Such principles of style are not 
preciously archaistic. There is no proclamation of a quaint new 
mode of writing. The term elottttio novella heralds no novel 
quaintness, but refers to that freshness of expression for which 
Fronto was always on the watch 1 . Fronto's interest in the early 
writers is as wholesome as that of Cicero, whose mind was steeped 
in the poetry of Ennius and the oratory of Gracchus, and who can 
admire verborum vetustas prised 1 1 new turns of phrase and luminous 
expression 3 . So Horace, though a modern of the moderns, bids 
the true poet hunt up in Cato or Cethegus words once bright 
but now caked with mould, and make them shine again 4 . Fronto 
is not one of the archaizers, found in any age, of whom the 
younger Seneca said that they talk the Twelve Tables 3 , 

Against this sentimental cult of the antique, Fronto’s careful 
method seems like a deliberate protest. Hadrian, whom he could 
eulogize but not love, was guilty, as he puts it, of affecting a 
cloudy colouring of ancient eloquence! 8 . For Fronto, the count 
of mighty poets was not made up with those of the early Republic. 
He calls Lucretius sublime, and Horace a ‘memorable poet/ To 
Virgil he appeals as a master of nice distinctions in the use of 
words 7 . The historians favoured by him are not merely those of 
the earliest period. Julius Caesar evokes his admiration for his 
imperial style. Sallust is quoted many times, and his rhetoric is 
minutely and admiringly analysed. In oratory, besides Sallust, 
Cato commands the enthusiasm of both master and pupil. But 
Cicero, too, the orator supreme, is an indispensable model in 
Fronto's school. He may lack that patient search for the fitting 
word to which Fronto was devoted, but none excel him in the art 
of adorning his subject. Fronto declares in a phrase which the 
little Ciceronians of the Renaissance would have echoed with 
delight that Pompey deserved his title of ’The Great’ not so much 
for his own achievements as for the speech on the Manilian Law. 
The orations of Cicero have the true clarion-call and nothing is 
more perfect than his letters®, 

1 ad. M. Ant. dt e Ay. iv (p. 153 N; n, p. 80 Loeb). 

- de erat. 1, 43, 193; cf. on archaic art, ib. m, 25, 98. 

3 de or at. m, 6, 24. 1 Ep. u, 2, 116-1S. * Epist. Mar. 114, 13 iq. 

5 ad M. Cats, ii, 1 (p. 25 N; 1, p. no Loeb); ad Ferum Imp. u, 1 

(p. 124 Ni n, p. 138 Loch) (E. Hauler, (Fien. Stud, xxv, 1903, p. 163). 

7 Gel I i us, A T .A, 11, 26. 

3 ad M. A fit, dt ekq. m (p. 149 Nj ir, p. 74 Loeb)j ad Ant. Imp. tt, 5 
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But with Cicero Fronto’s training of the young orator stops. 
No use is made of the Augustan authors—despite Fronto’s 
reverence for Virgil—and those of the ‘Silver Age’ are mentioned 
only to be damned, Seneca, ironically called his master, is likened 
to a juggler, and Lucan is ridiculed for saying the same thing in 
seven different ways at the beginning of his poem on the Civil 
War. The rest with one exception 1 are passed over in silence. 

This means nothing less than a quiet Republican revolution in 
letters. One may naturally think of the Neo-Attic movement in 
Greek literature. Fronto’s first training was in Greek* and though 
the old Greek authors, with the exception of Homer, do not loom 
large in the Letters, he could not help knowing contemporary 
Greek writers associated with the court. Appian, the historian, 
was an intimate friend, to whom he writes in Greek, and Herod es 
Atticus, one of the leaders in the New Sophistic, was a fellow- 
tutor of young Marcus. But though his relations with Herodes 
were, on the whole, friendly, he would not have been disposed to 
adopt for the training of his imperial pupil in Latin style the 
method that his rival at court was exercising in Greek, In any 
case, his own doctrine reposed on a firmer basis than that of 
imitation. The influence of Neo-Atticism, which had started 
under Hadrian, may have affected him unawares, but Fronto's 
own purpose was not to create a Roman Neo-Attic style to match 
that in vogue among the Greeks. He ridicules the 'quarrelsome' 
style of Calvus, a professed Atticist, but calls that of Cicero 
‘triumphant.’ Fronto’s aim is to return to the best standards of 
the Republic after the degeneracy of imperial oratory, particu¬ 
larly in the age that had preceded his own, He does not, like 
certain authors of the Silver Age, shed tears over the decay of 
culture and on the connection of that decay with tyranny. His 
spirit is rather the confidence of a humanist in the fore-front of 
a Renaissance than the wistfulness of a Pre-Raphaelite courting a 
primitive quaintness. With the ruler of the Empire as her pupil, 
Rhetoric will waken to a new life. 

In Fronto’s own style there is nothing bizarre or recherche, 
and nothing especially distinguished, in the fragments of his 
speeches. They are in the ‘plain’ style ( siccum ), according to 
Maerobius 2 . In some of his rhetorical exercises, particularly in 
the Fable of Sleep, which Pater deemed worthy of translation in 
his exquisite style 3 , there is curiously a breath of something new' 

1 Suetonius, quoted merely for an anatomical term: ad antic, i, 13 
(p. 182 N •, n, p, 174 Locb), 

a Sat. v, 1,7, 1 Marius the Epicure a ft, chap. xtu. 
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and romantic, a harbinger of Apuleius—but this is a passing 
mood. In his letters, though the model may not be directly his 
much-admired Cicero, he at least achieves, with differences from 
Cicero in phrasing and cadence, a plain and unaffected manner. 
He modestly declares that in his search for fresh and vivid 
language he achieves merely an obsolete or a vulgar diction. In 
other words, he deplores as a failing what some have described 
as the guiding principle of his style. There is no denying the 
presence of archaisms in his vocabulary and his grammar, but his 
purpose, whatever his success in achieving it, was to cultivate a 
living Latin, not to dig up dead Larin from its grave. 

Fronto’s style befits his character—simple, kindly, conscient¬ 
ious, with touches of humour now and then. He speaks too 
profusely of his many ailments, but is just as solicitous about the 
health of his pupil. He is fond of his wife and of the 'little chicks* 
of Marcus; he is heart-broken when his own little grandson dies. 
He has a warm heart, possessing that virtue of fhiiostorpOf the 
name and nature of which he had not found in Rome. He is 
devoted mind and soul to rhetoric and takes a natural pride in the 
training of his prince, but he has neither the little vanities of Pliny 
nor the large vanity of Cicero, 

The age of the Antoni nes produced a number of learned men, 
some of them of the circle of Fronto. Among the grammarians 
were Aemilius Asper, a noted commentator on Virgil, Flavius 
Caper, and Stadlius Maximus, who compared the rare expressions 
of Cato with those of Cicero—an undertaking quite in line with 
Fronto’s Republican interests. Hclcnius Aero annotated Terence 
and also that memorabilispceta y Horace. Probably in this era Juba 
wrote on metrics, and a writer borrowing the name of Hyginus 
compiled his sorry book of fables. JuliusTitianus, perhaps towards 
the end of this period, compiled a geographical work on the 
Roman provinces, and made a collection of rhetorical themes 
drawn from Virgil. The foremost scholars of the day were, of 
course, the jurists. 

One man of miscellaneous learning, who deserves a modest 
place among the jurists, too, is A ulus Gellius, a younger con¬ 
temporary of Fronto. Born we know not where or when, he 
studied at Rome under the grammarian Sulpicius Apollinaris, 
renowned in those days for his knowledge of Virgil and for his 
metrical permhae of Terence’s plays. Gellius’ teachers in rhetoric 
were Antonius Julianus and Titus Castricius. He writes pleasantly 
of the former master, who would sometimes hold his classes on 
the beach at Futeoli. Gellius would also call on Fronto, whose 

cji.ii. xn 
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cultured conversations started him on the truest for the fitting 
word. He completed his studies by resorting to the philosophers 
of Athens, He also read widely in both the Greek and the Latin 
jurists, and held a minor judicial office. At Athens, he dined 
monthly with a little philosophical club and devoted his winter 
nights to making excerpts from a wide range of authors both 
Greek and Latin. In Frqnto’s spirit he hunted words and he 
hunted, besides, anecdotes and marvels and maxims and customs 
and questions of law and any good subject for comment. These 
excerpts and comments he put together in a work called fittingly 
Attic Nights. After his return he worked in odd moments at his 
pleasant task. Twenty books were published and garnermgs in 
plenty remained. His death occurred probably about the middle 
of the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

Gellius is of the tribe of the anecdotists, like Favorinus and 
Aelian and Athenaeus, though his work lacks both the richness 
and the system of the Detpnoz&phists (p. fyio). The anecdotes are 
jotted down with no attempt at orderly arrangement. He en¬ 
livens the treatment now and then with little dramatic dialogues, 
cast in some picturesque setting. 

Gellius* reading in both Latin and Greek is more catholic, or 
less discriminating, than Fronto's. From Homer and Hesiod to 
Theocritus, from Parthenius to Plutarch and Appian, he sampled 
all that he could lay hands on. One might profitably arrange in 
chronological order the excerpts from the Latin authors; the value 
of his contribution to our knowledge of literature would be 

set in striking relief. The quotations from Ennius alone make 
Gellius the rival of Cicero in preserving nearly all our significant 
fragments of the father of Latin poetTy, and were it not for Gellius 1 , 
our knowledge of the Romans' love-poetry before Catullus would 
be well-nigh a blank. He rivals Cicero again in his citations of 
the laws of the Twelve Tables. He quotes plentifully from Cato 
and gives us valuable information about the works of Varro, He 
sketches the contemporaneous developments of Greek and Roman 
civilization through the Punic Wars, and he discourses on the 
meaning of humanitai in a passage 2 with which all who write to-day 
on ancient humanism must reckon. Some of the anecdotes make 
the past suddenly alive with human interest 3 . 

Despite the breadth of Gellius’ reading, we find on examining 
his quotations, that his interests in Latin literature were virtually 
those of Fronto. Of the writers ot the Silver Age there appears 

1 xtx, 9; u, 24, 8, s iV.jf, xvu, 21; xm, 17 (16). 

5 Eg. N.A. 1, zy t xx, 1, 13. 
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the same neglect. He finds Valerius Maximus, Pliny the Elder 
and Suetonius useful for anecdotes and marvels. He pays tribute 
to the greatest scholar of the Empire, Valerius Probus. As a 
Virgil ian he cites Annaeus Cornutus, and as a more ardent 
student of philosophy than Fronto, he speaks highly of Musonius 
Rufiis and Epictetus. He weighs the pros and cons for Seneca 
with a certain tolerance, but concludes that he is a bad model for 
the young 1 . There is no word on Lucan or Persius, Juvenal or 
Tacitus: Gellius no less than Fronto champions a revival of 
Republican Rome in letters. 

The prose of Gellius shows a quiet absence of style, as befits 
so learned a man. Like Fronto he is interested in ancient ex¬ 
pressions and he consequently has certain seasonings of archaic 
phrases and constructions in his informal diction, but, like Fronto, 
he inveighs against those who either make a cult of antique usage 
or condescend to vulgarisms 2 . The African quality in the style of 
either Fronto or Gellius is no longer the subject of ardent debate. 
Doubtless the early Republican Latinity introduced into Africa 
in 146 B.c. had developed certain local peculiarities in its sub¬ 
sequent history, but its literary centres were not shut off from 
Augustan and post-Augustan influences. The quest of' Africitas’ 
in the writers of the second century after Christ is as tempting, 
and as satisfying, as that of Livy's ‘Patavinity’ or that of the 
spring of Bandusia on Horace’s farm. For the moment, at least, 
the matter rests with a non liquet. Fronto, born in Africa, had Rome 
as his social, and Republican Latin literature as his intellectual, 
milieu. Gellius, whom nothing whatsoever connects with Africa, 
was domiciled in Athens, Rome and Fraeneste; spiritually he 
dwelt with a multitude of Greek writers, with those of Republican 
Rome—and with Virgil. 

The simple character of the writer is stamped upon his work. 
He is a modest scholar, a bit pedantic, but by no means inhuman. 
He liked good dinners and pleasant talk. He was born to be a 
Fellow of an Academy—not its president, but its secretaire 
ferpituel. 

The theories of Fronto in his search for a new and living Latin 
style found fruition in Apuleius. This writer stands on the same 
peak with Lucian and Marcus Aurelius. These three and these 
three alone among the writers of the .Antonine Age have the spark 
of genius; these three alone have moulded the thought and in¬ 
spired the literary art of subsequent centuries; and they alone are 
widely read to-day. 

1 N.jf. xii, 2. * N.jf. 1, ioj xi, 7, 1. 
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A pule ms was bom of a well-to-do official at Madauros in 
Numidk about a.d. 124. He studied at Carthage and at Athens, 
quaffing the pleasant bowls, as he puts it, of the liberal arts, of 
poetry, of the natural sciences and of philosophy 5 . He was 
initiated into various religious rites. His restless and curious 
temperament prompted him to wander far and wide in search of 
mystic cults and strange adventures, fie would have consorted 
well with Germany's Romantics, devoted to Sturm uttd Drang and 
Wanderlust, He could turn his ready wit to anything from a poem 
on tooth-powder to a scientific treatise on fishes or on magic. He 
came after his wanderings to the unescapable Rome and stayed 
there for a time. On his way back to his native region, he stopped 
at Oea in the Tripolitan district, where he married Aemilia 
Pudentilk the mother of his friend Pontianus, a lady of both more 
wealth and years than he. jealous relatives brought suit against 
him for winning her affection by magical arts; and Indeed he had 
a lively interest in magic ,—damnaMlis curiositas St Augustine 
calls it-. He conducted his own defence—his speech bears the 
title before the proconsul Claudius Maximus at Sabrata. 

He then returned to Madauros, spending the rest of his days 
there or at Carthage. He enjoyed the tame of many an oratorical 
triumph, commemorated by statues erected in his honour at 
Carthage and elsewhere. But he also devoted his best energies 
to the interpretation of Plato. The battle between Rhetoric and 
Philosophy, decided in different wap by Fronto and Marcus 
Aurelius, was for him but the stirring of a nature hospitable to 
both 3 . A statue set up to him in his native place bore the title that 
he most prized, Philasophus Platorticufl . 

Were we not so uncertain as to the dates of the writings of 
Apuleius, both of those preserved and of the many that have not 
reached us—in Greek and in Latin, in poetry and in prose -it 
would be tempting to bisect his life, like that of Boccaccio and 
that of Marcus Aurelius, into a distraught, exuberant youth and 
a sober, philosophic maturity. The date of the trial at which his 
Apologia^ full of autobiographical details, was presented, falls 
between a.d. 155 and 158. He probably, though not surely, 
composed his great Romance, the Metamorphoses^ in Rome. That 
work, too, reflects his own experience, seen as in a glass, im¬ 
pressionistically, much as personal allegory shines through the 
Eclogues of Virgil. It were rash to take any detail in it as bio- 

1J&T.20. * Eh 138,19. 

a dr dsgm. Pint. II, 8j Fhr, 9. 

4 P. Valletta* jfpoL Fhr. (Coll, Bude}* Introd p. viL 
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graphical fact, but in essence it records the journeyings of a soul 
through carnal adventures into a mystic peace. It is Apuleius of 
Madauros who, in the person of his hero Lucius, becomes in the 
end a pastophoros of Osiris. He had lived on at least through part 
of the joint-reign of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Veins, A century 
or two later he would possibly have atoned for poetry and other 
youthful sins by ending his days as a bishop, in the odour of 
sanctity and the arms of the Church. 

The Apologia , besides showing the speaker’s mastery of law and 
his ability to conduct a defence, bespeaks his wide acquaintance 
with the writers, both Greek and Latin, of poetry and prose. His 
range is as wide as that of Aulus Gelllus and, though his quotations 
may not number as many, his understanding, especially of poetry 
and philosophy, is deeper. He is moved to cite the ancients by the 
charges of his prosecutor Aemiiianus, a man of little learning in 
Latin and none in Greek, whom he smothers under a blanket of 
urbane culture. His pungent wit recalls Cicero's treatment ot 
Caecilius, his dummy opponent in the trial of Verres. The 
cultivated Claudius Maximus must have enjoyed himself at this 
trial—and it was a warm day for Aemiiianus. 

The orator’s favourites among the Latin authors, not to mention 
his acquaintance with the whole stretch of Greek literature, are 
not only the primitives, but Caesar, Catullus, Calvus, Ticidas, 
Hortensius, Sallust, Varro, Nigidius FiguJus, and Tibullus, 
Propertius, Virgil. The Silver Age passes unnoticed, but the verse 
of Hadrian and of his friend Vocontuis appear. In short, this is 
the Republican programme of Pronto, which Apuleius encoun¬ 
tered at Rome. 

The style of the Apologia shows Cicero’s fluency as its argu¬ 
ments show his wit. Apuleius characterizes the different orators 
much in the manner of Fronto. The Apologia^ as a specimen of 
the genus iudiaale, has fewer oratorical flights than appear in 
the Florida } a collection of extracts from e pi deictic speeches, 
which exhibit the manner of the wandering sophists of the period. 
Whatever of Africa they may contain, the breath of Asia is surely 
there. 

In his last period may perhaps belong the works on Platonic 
philosophy. That entitled De Deo Soeratis treats of the demon of 
Socrates in connection with the whole world of daimones that 
appears in Plato’s Timaeus. The ambitious subject of the work 
De Pla tone et eius dogmate, is Plato’s entire philosophy, considered 
under three heads—-natural science, dialectics and ethics. The 
second part of these divisions is lost. W’hat remains, taken with 
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remarks on Plato elsewhere 1 , is nearer to Plato than is sometimes 
asserted; it all depends on the proper interpretation of the 
Timaeus, which from the time of Cicero onwards was taken 
literally, with but small allowance for the divine playfulness of its 
author. But of the Neoplatonic hierarchies, ecstasies and necro- 
mancies which one might expect to find, there is little trace. 
Apuleius was also devoted to Aristotle, By him may be a transla¬ 
tion of the treatise De Munda ascri bed to Aristotle, and a translation 
of the De Interpretative. Among the writings that have not come 
down to us are works on the liberal arts, which then as to Boethius 
and to medieval thinkers were indissolubly connected with the 
crown of them all, philosophy. Other works, on philosophical, 
scientific and historical subjects, along with love-poems and 
another romance have likewise perished. The style of the philo¬ 
sophical works preserved is appropriately simpler than that of the 
□rations. Besides, various works by other writers eventually were 
attributed to him—for his name had acquired authority. 

The philosophical programme of Apuleius was apparently that 
of Cicero before him and that of Boethius after him, to make the 
best of Greek philosophy accessible to Roman readers. And, 
whatever his defects as an expounder of the philosophy of Plato, 
we may grant him his coveted title of Ptatomcus for his remark that 
*wc of the household of Plato care for nothing that is not festal 
and joyous and solemn and high and celestial-.’ 

The masterpiece of Apuleius, the MetamorpJiQses^ is a composite 
of two literary forms. Into the frame of a romance, such as had 
been invented in Hellenistic times and popular under the Empire, 
he set a number of Milesian tales, spiced with ribaldry, sorceries, 
robberies and horrors. But the best of these stories, that of Cupid 
and Psyche, more of a medieval fairy tale than a Greek myth, is 
pure and sweet in tone. Its quality shines the brighter from the 
gruesome setting in which it is placed—an art that both Ovid and 
Boccaccio, an admirer of Apuleius, well understood. The story 
of a youth metamorphosed into an ass had been told by one Lucius 
of Fatrae and perhaps by the great Lucian himself, of whose work 
a crude epitome still survives. Whatever the relation of Apuleius 
to his models, he has produced a structure of his own with touches 
of allegory and autobiography, as we have seen, that do not disturb 
the general design. Behind it is a mind not obsessed with romantic 
cravings, but master of itself, and of literary art, with careful 

1 E.g Apol. 43, 49. The summary of Platonism may have been drawn 
from the same source 35 that of Albinus in Greek. See A, D. Nock, 
Sallustim , p. xxxvii. s Apoi. 64. 
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planning, dramatic suspense, SHasoriae, parody—even of Virgil—- 
and delicate satire—-even of the gods. Yet it is a kindly mind, with 
sympathy for men and beasts, It enjoys good fun and a laugh at 
its own expense 1 . It is a religious mind, that cleanses off its own 
pollutions somewhat as Virgil’s shepherds cease their ribaldries 
when they begin their contest of song. The high mysticism, the 
high purity, and the gorgeous liturgy in which the progress of the 
soul culminates, sets forth in a sincere and alluring form the modes 
of cult and devotion against which the faith of Christians had to 
contend and over which it triumphed. 

The style of this masterpiece is suited to the theme. The writer 
apologizes-—it is a mock apology—-for the rude and exotic 
Latin ity, which he, a poor Grecian, had picked up in Rome-. No 
learned parade of his reading is made. No authors except great 
and typical figures, like Homer and Pythagoras, are mentioned. 
Words and sentences arc humble, caught from the lips ol the 
common people—of Africa, need we say? Diminutives abound, 
as in the low Latin whence Italian is derived. But the language is 
not really crude; it is fused with colour and with poetry. We may 
adapt a phrase of his own to describe it—'pictura Babylonica 
miris coloribus variegataV Some of the expressions, not found 
elsewhere, may well be the inventions of the author. Assonance 
and rhyme abound. Stretches of such prose, like the prose of 
George Meredith in his lyric moods, could be cut up into decent 
free verse; the flow of the sentence sets itself many a time to music. 
This is the manner that Fronto had imperfectly attempted in his 
Fable of Sleep, It is wholly different from its author’s oratorical 
and philosophical styles and leagues away from Cato or anything 
archaic. Nor is it a reflex of Neo-atticism, though Apuleius in his 
literary' feeling was half Greek. It is the proper diction for romance, 
and Apuleius is its great perfecter. 

One element in the spiritual make-up of this curious and many- 
sided genius should not be forgotten. Apuleius was African by 
birth, Athenian by training, Oriental by his contact with the 
mystic cults, but also, by the magnetism of the City, an inhabitant 
of Rome. His mind dwelt reverently, as the Apologia shows*, in 
various epochs of the Roman past. And the deity that conies to 
Lucius in a vision gives him a blessing of which the old formula 
‘quod bonum telix faustumque sit’ is a part 6 . But we are not 
listening to a magistrate opening an assembly. A priest is ab¬ 
solving a penitent’s soul—‘quod Felix itaque ac faustum salu- 


1 Met. ix, 42. a Met. t, 1. 

4 E.g. Apol. 1 3 , 20, 66. 


8 Pier. 9. 
s Met. jtt, 29. 
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tareque tibi sit,’ A new world has entered with the simple change 
of'bonum' to 'salutare. 1 

The interests of the circle of Pronto found expression in poetry 
as well as prose. The poets of the day, so for as the scanty frag¬ 
ments of their works permit a judgment, cultivated a simple vivid 
style and the shorter forms of verse, in which some novelties 
appear. As harbingers of the new movement we may regard the 
Emperor Hadrian and his friend Florus, who exchanged trifles 
of an Anacreontic nature that of a sudden could set forth true 
pathos, as in the Emperor’s address to his dying soul—‘pallidula, 
rigida, nudula.’ 

One of the Antonine poets is pleasantly pictured by Aulus 
Gcllius—A nniaxus. This gentleman possessed an estate in the 
Fafiscan territory in Etruria, where Gcllius dined with him. The 
poet could talk learnedly of the effect of the waning moon on 
oysters, quoting Lucilius; he could cite Plautus and Terence on 
the proper accentuation of certain words, and he admired Virgil— 
here are traits that bespeak the age of Pronto 1 . He also wrote 
Fescennine verse presumably of a salacious sort. It is cited by 
Ausonius in his apology for his own indecent Cento Napt tails. 
Annianus also composed, apparently with his estate in mind, what 
he called a carmen FaLscum 2 , modelled on the work of Septimius 
Sere dus, the inventor of this form 3 . Since Serenus was a recent 
writer for Terentianus Maurus, ail three poets were contem¬ 
poraries, or very nearly so, with Terentianus the last in the series. 

Terentianus Maurus performed what at first would seem a 
highly unpoetical task in writing a metrical treatise on metre 
(de Lit ter is. SyllabiMetris ), wi th eac h me tre descri bed in s pecimens 
of itself. But the poet, a master of his subject, is amazingly skilful 
in turning technicalities into neat verse. He must have smiled 
frequently at his success. He pursues the theory that the dactylic 
hexameter and the iambic trimeter contain the other forms of 
verse in embryo, and he deftly assists at their delivery. His chief 
sources are Virgil, Horace, and Catullus, but he uses the primi¬ 
tives too, such as Livius Andronicus 1 , and though generally 
eschewing the authors of the Silver Age, does not disdain examples 
from Fomponius Secundus, the tragedian of the time of Tiberius, 

1 Gcllius, Njt. vi (vn), 7; a, 10; xx, 8. 

: Marius Victorinas, in, 14 {Gramm. Lot. vj, 121, 9 sqq. t), 

1 Terentianus Maurus, dt Lit. Syll. Mitr. 1991 and see Kei! (Gramm. 
Lat. vi, jij) on J. 1816 (anapaestic dimeters). 

1 //■- 11 . 193 1 —* most important fragment, calmly assigned to 

Laevius by some scholars. 
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and from Petronius. Interest in metre would lead Terentlamis 
farther afield than Fronto, but the scope of his reading in poetry 
is virtually the same, and he seems to be speaking with Fronted 
voice in his encomiums of the * striking '—novitas inopincA. 

The verse of Seftimius Serenits that Anniamis renamed 
Faliscan consists of three dactyls followed by a pyrrhic or an 
iambus—more easily read as a half of a dactylic hexameter (up to 
the pen them! me ral caesura) plus a proceleu small c, The fragment 
describes the proper mode of mating the vine and the elm: 

quando dagella iugas, lta iuga, 
vitis ct ulnius uti simul cant: 
nil in nisi sint paribus fruddbus, 

umbra necat tuncras Amincas. {2001—2004) 

It looks as though Serenus had composed a new Georgia In a really 
rustic verse. In tact we are told by Marius Victorinus that this 
measure was called cafo&rion by the Greeks because it was used by 
Calabrian peasants in their country songs 2 —all at once we have 
a glimpse of the folk-poetry of Magna Graecia. Another fragment 
in which the verse extends to the hephthemLmeral caesura of the 
dactylic hexameter— 

Inquk amicus ager domino— 

is evidently from the same poem. For Maurus, who cites it as 
one of his exempt ttovel/^ calls the work plainly a didactic poem 
on the country 3 . Elsewhere in his ‘dulda opuscula* he uses three 
choriambs plus a bacchius: 

Line pater* lane tuens* dive biceps biformis. 

Or the second choriamb in such a line may be replaced by two 
iambi: 

cm fcscrata mugi unt aurea clatistra murids-— 

a graceful line of rapid movement. It is not certain that ail these 
bits and others in other metres amassed from other sources 4 are 
from this new Georgia of Serenus, but it h clear that he experi¬ 
mented with novel and light-moving forms of verse, some of which 
were tried later by Boethius 5 . In fact Jerome can rank Serenus 

1 /i. L 1922. Cf. above* p. 574. s Gramm. vi, 132* g k> 

3 Line 1975: Septhmut Jocttk qu* runs spusetda Hhrs. 

1 Baehren^ Pwtar Lat. Alin. vr, 384—h 

* In the B? Metrii Boeti Libellus compiled by Lupus Servatus, the metre 
of Cm, PhiL iit b m. 1 is called fa/iscum (ed. Pdper, 1871* p. xxvii}. Some 
good and andem source was apparently followed by Lupu* in this work. 
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with Pindar, Alcaeus, Horace and Catullus as the pagan lyric 
bards of whom King David the Psalmist is a Christian peer 1 . If 
this utterance of Jerome, no mean connoisseur of ancient letters, 
be given full credit, wc have lost in Sepdmius Serenus a lyric 
poet worthy to be named with Horace and Catullus, 

One more member of this circle of the moderns may be men¬ 
tioned— Alfius Avitus. He wrote not long before Maurus several 
books on Excellences, ‘Heroes,’ in iambic dimeters 3 , Priscian 3 
quotes from the second book of this work a fragment from the 
story of the faithless schoolmaster of Faierii who marched his 
pupils over to the Romans and whom, by order of CamiHus, his 
pupils dogged back 4 . 

Turn literatus creJitos 
Ludo Fail scum libenw 
Causatus in camp! patens 
Extraquc muri ducere, 

Sp;U) undo paulatim trahir 
Hostilis ad valli Utus. 

This poet, a modern with eyes on the past, seems to have anticipated 
Macaulay’s plan of celebrating the heroes of his country—here 
Cam ill us—not in an epic but in lays of ancient Rome 3 . 

We may turn from these tantalizing fragments to a poem 
complete, or nearly so, and one of the most remarkable in the 
whole range of Latin verse, the Perfigtlium Veneris. Not all 
would agree that it is a product of the Antonine Age, where 
Walter Pater and others have put it; in fact there has been some¬ 
thing of a drift since Pater’s rime towards the assumption of a 
later date—but none of the later dates proposed has been definitely 
established. It may be said, with due caution, that nothing in the 
atmosphere, style or grammar of the poem jars with the age of 
Fronto and Apuleius or with the poetry just discussed. 

But waiving all questions of date and authorship, we may centre 
our attention on the poem itself. It is included in an anthology 
of occasional verse contained in the famous Codex Salmasianus, 
which was put together at Carthage, about a.d. 532. That is not 
proof that the poem was written in Africa. In the Salmasianus 
the poem bears at the heginning the phrase ’sunt vero versus 
xxii, which means not that the poem had twenty-two verses (it 
has ninety-three) or twenty-two strophes, but that there were 

1 % 53 > * 7 - * Terentiamis Maums, 5^. t -rf. J. 2448, 

9 Gramm. Lat. n, 426 K, * Livy v f 27. 

3 The poem on rhe Luptrcatia by Marian us I'Baehrens, Portae Lat. Min. 
Vi, 384) be of the same so it. 
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twenty-two poems in the division of the anthology that it heads. 
The presence of the frequent refrain: 

eras amet qui nuniquam amavit quique amavit eras amet 

would induce some omissions or transpositions, and a gap in the 
sense at line 58 makes some adjustment necessary. Some scholars 
assume that the original form presented a subtle series of strophes 
and andstrophes in the manner of a Greek ode, some would divide 
it into quatrains, a theory alluringly set forth by Dr Mackail, 
and some would note a series of irregular strophes which present 
an orderly succession of poetic ideas. 

Assuming but a few changes in our present teit, we have the 
following sequence: The poet announces the festival of Venus, 
which will take place on the morrow. He praises the spring, the 
season of love. To-morrow is the bridal of the eart h and sky, when 
the sea gave birth to Venus. She is the universal spirit of genera¬ 
tion. Slie is also the mother of the Romans, whose royal race she 
has preserved from Romulus to the present Caesar, She brightens 
the spring with roses, sprinkling their virgin buds with dew. On 
the morrow the rose will reveal its own crimson, and become a 
bride in pure and single wedlock. The goddess orders the Nymphs 
into the groves and Cupid escorts them. They are afraid of his 
arrows, so he goes naked and unarmed. Beware ol him, however 1 
Cupid when naked is armed tap-A-pie. Venus now sends the 
virgins to implore the virgin Diana to refrain from the chase 
during the festival. The appeal succeeds. One may now see for 
three nights joyous troops in the woods, making merry in their 
myrtle-trimmed huts. The goddess has her throne adorned with 
the flowers and holds her Court of Love. The spirit of Venus now 
spreads throughout the countryside. In the country her boy 
Cupid was born. All the beasts of the field, all the birds of the air 
feel her presence. The raucous cry of the swans is heard in the 
ponds, the nightingale sings joyously in the poplar’s shade, But 
the poet has no joy, no love, no spring. He has only silence and 
the despite of the Muse. Amyclae was ruined for its silence, and 
silence has ruined the poet. 

Loveless hearts shall lave to^motToui, hearts that have loved shall love again . 1 

The poem with its supple verse, gorgeous colouring and mystic 
over-tones is fittingly called by Dr Mackail 'one of the finest 
flowers of Latin poetry.' It accords with Hadrian’s interest in the 

1 Thus translated by F. L. Lucas in The Decline and Fall of the Romantic 
Ideal, p. 69. 
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cult of Venus; it is what a poet, growing old and sad, might well 
have written when Hadrian was about to pass off the scene, or a 
few years later. It is not liturgy, though there is perhaps a sug¬ 
gestion of liturgy mingled with reflection and seasoned with 
memories of Virgil, of Lucretius and possibly of Catullus. Its 
style in poetry suggests what Apuleius achieved in the prose of 
romance. 

The Age of the Antonines, so far as Latin literature is concerned, 
means the reign of Antoninus Pius and the earlier part of that of 
Marcus Aurelius. They both were men of culture and patrons of 
learning, but Fronto’s pupil,' the only Emperor who had mastered 
the schemata,' renounced the pomps and vanities of rhetoric and 
applied himself with equal zeal to the business of State and the 
perfection of a Stoic character (see vol. si, chap. rx). He ren¬ 
dered unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and unto the 
Infinite the things that are the Infinite’s, preparing his soul as 
conscientiously for its extinction as a Christian prepares his for 
its immortality. Had he lived a century or two later, he doubt¬ 
less would have ended his days in a monastery; his spiritual 
experience was, unknown to himself, typical of the great revolution 
then slowly and surely at work in all society. The colleague and 
adoptive brother of Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, had a good 
education and Fronto had made him, too, an orator, but his 
insignificant career ended in a.d. 169, Under Commodus there 
was little hope tor the Muses. The descent from the philosopher- 
king to the king-gladiator, his son, one of the ‘little chicks’ of 
whom Fronto was fond, is one of the painful ironies of history. 

III. THE AGE OF THE SEVER! AND THE RISE OF 
CHRISTIAN LATIN LITERATURE 

The year before the accession of Septimius Severus saw the 
brief reigns of Pertinax and Didius Julianus. Had the former, a 
sturdy soldier and ex-schoolteacher—himself taught by Sulpictus 
Apollinaris—lived to establish the ancient discipline, as he desired, 
a revival of Roman integrity in literature as in the State might well 
have occurred, but his utter absence of tact led to his fall. Septimius 
Severus, a harsh, though firm and conscientious, ruler, was well- 
versed in both the Greek and the Latin authors, and in law'. He 
had some interest in philosophy, which for him included astrology, 
and encouraged by his wife, the Syrian Julia Domna, displayed 
a strong and superstitious devotion to African and Oriental cults. 
He wrote an autobiography, now lost, which although he was 
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bom in Leptis Magna, and spoke Latin with an African accent, 
may not have been a monument of'Atricitas' in its style. For the 
Emperor felt himself most Roman, He condemns Clodius 
Albinus, another African and his rival for the throne, who had 
'busied his senility with old-wives’ tales and literary nonsense like 
those Punic Milesian novels of his beloved ApuleiusV One may 
possibly detect in the animadversions of the Roman Septimius a 
note of revolt against the school of Fronto. At this time, or per¬ 
haps somewhat earlier, Julius Titianus* wrote imaginary letters 
of illustrious women on the plan of Ovid's Heraides ^ but in prose. 
His prose was so closely modelled on that of Cicero's Letters that 
he gained from the Frontonians the title of the orator’s apeA 
Titian us may have belonged to a party of opposition—his return 
to Ovid is significant. 

The poetry of this period has nothing to show but mimes and 
centos, nor did the reigns of terror under Caracal I a and Elaga- 
balus, separated by a brief respite under Macrinus, produce any¬ 
thing of note in letters. 

In Severus Alexander a humanist, if not a philosopher, became 
king. This monarch was well trained in the liberal arts and created 
a literary circle about him—‘amavit 1:iterates homines vehementer' 
observes his biographer*. Among them was the Greek writer 
Cassius Dio, who was at once administrator and historian. Latin 
was the language of the eminent jurists, A el i us Gordian us, Paul 
and Ulpian, the orators Claudius Venacus and Catilius Severus, and 
the historian Encolpius. Severus himself was capable of metrical 
quips in Greek, recalling, but not equalling, the jeux A esprit of 
Hadrian, and he wrote, we know not whether in Greek or in 
Latin, verses on the lives of £ood emperors. A quotation from 
Persius made by the Emperor 5 may indicate that the tide was 
turning in the direction of the neglected ‘Silver Age,' though there 
is little additional evidence of this sort. Sammonicus Serenus in 
his well-turned poem on medicine quotes Ennius, Plautus, 
Titinius, Varro, Lucretius, Horace and Livy and his verse is 
formed on that of Virgil. If this is a representative list, the 
favourites of this poet are still within the circle of Fronto's 
authors. Such is the meagre crop from the plentiful seeds of 
liberal culture sown by Severus Alexander. 

1 S.H.A. Clod, Alb. 12, J 2* The same writer tells us (it, 7) that Clodius 
Albinus had also written Gear git a. 

* Sec above, p. 577. a Sidonius Apoll, Ep. 1. 3 

1 S.H.A. Alex. sJu, 3, 4. 

a Persius, Sat. 1, 69 op. S.H.A. AUx. Sru. 44, 9. 
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The Christian Church had no need of a literature for the first 
century or more of its existence* The new community pursued an 
underground existence until it came in conflict with the religion 
of the State. It throve in silence under persecution and at last 
found a voice to protest. The first apologies in the bilingual Roman 
world were in Greek. In the reigns of Hadrian and the Antonines 
at least a dozen of them appeared. 

Africa is the cradle of Christian Latin literature and its father 1 
is Q« SEFftMius Flore ns Tertullianus. Horn a pagan at 
Carthage r. 150—160, trained in the same school of rhetoric as 
Apuleius* he was well-versed in Greek and Latin letters, in 
philosophy* and in law. A fiery, honest and original spirit* 
Tertullian reacted against ancient culture* married a Christian 
wife and is said to have become a priest of the Church. With 
Rome as his centre of authority he defended true doctrine against 
pagans* Jews and heretics. Disgusted at the laxness of Rome's 
bishop he embraced the hyperascetic regime of the followers of 
Montanus and the revelations of the Paraclete vouchsafed to them 
alone* He broke with this heresy and founded one of his own. 
For all his divagations he was recognized as the founder of 
Occidental theology. Jerome includes him in his history of the 
Eminent Men of the Church, omitting mention of his works, 
'since everybody knows them'-/ He flourished in the reigns of 
Sep dm tus Severas and Caracal]^ and lived to a decrepit old age. 
In contrast with the pagan writers of that period, Tertullian had 
something to say. 

Among Tertullian's earlier works there are defences of the 
faith against the pagans* consolations tor martyrs, instructions on 
matters of Christian living, a general attack on heretics (De 
Praes&rpikne H^ereikomm) and on Jews. Those that follow show 
his growing repugnance to the carnal-minded {psychkt) and his 
hatred of heresy is directed against the sects of the day* save that 
into which he was drifting. The diverse errors of Hermogenes 
on the eternity of matter, of the gnostics (Adversus Fakminmnas) y 
oi Martian and of the Monarchianists (/Idversus Praxeam) arc all 
laid low. His D<? a startling defence of the corporeality 

of the soul, shows the lengths to which Tertullian J s contempt of 
the gnostics 1 shadowy spirituality could go. Pendants to this 
scholarly treatise—of interest in the history of science as well as 

1 The long debate over the priori ry of Tenullmn or Mimicius Felix has 
apparently been settled in favour of Tertullian. See F, de Labriolle, La 
riatt'wn poftmte, p. 93. Vet note A* Actiatucti in Afrka p. 191. 

1 d* ¥br„ UL 53. Every word in this brief biography is precious. 
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of religion—are the works De Came Christs and the De Resur- 
rectione Curtsis* Some of the writings not extant were written in 
Greek, in which he might have written all his works, had he felt 
so inclined. Among these the loss of the seven books De EcstaA 
is especially deplorable. They would have shown us how this foe 
of senti men tali ty had none the less an inner eye for visions, and 
why he could chide the Church for obtuseness when the Spirit 
would guide it into new truth. 

Considered as literary products, the works of Tertu Ilian suggest 
Cicero and Seneca as their chief models for both subject and form, 
De Patients* t, like De dementia or De Amkilm^ is a philosophical 
essay, though the writer is a priest instructing catechumens, not 
a man of letters conducting a canversa^kne. The apologetic works 
are arguments for the defence* like those in Cicero + s orations. 
Ad Natinnes, written to the pagans at large* refutes their slanders 
and attacks their superstitions. The Apologetic u written in the 
latter part of the year 197 to provincial magistrates who tried 
cases against Christians, is addressed to an imaginary court. The 
charge that Tertullian refutes is that the Christians are disloyal 
to the State and to the Emperor* its head. The answer is that they 
best render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's by invoking in 
his behalf the blessing of the one true God, The praise of the 
Emperor at the expense of the gods in this great and simple 
passage 1 is suggestive of the tone in which Richelieu addressed 
his monarch. With the same learning and the same mastery of the 
kw that Apuldus had shown in his own apologia, he speaks out with 
an intensity prompted by the graver danger and the nobler cause. 
At the same time he has by no means renounced Rhetoric with 
other pomps of the world. He is as honest as she allows him to be. 
The Christian and the Sophist engage his spirit in a new sutuoria 
and the Sophist too often wins the day. 

The . fpalvgetkum is of all Tertu Ilian's works the most carefully 
composed and the best mirror of his mind, with its weaknesses 
and its strength. Despite his legal and rhetorical quibblings there 
is enough sound sense in the work to convert an intelligent pagan 
to the reality of Christian life* although the attack here and else¬ 
where on the pagan culture in which i'ertu.Ilian had been reared 
is bitter and persistent. It was not the moment for a Christian 
humanism when smouldering animosities broke forth into active 
persecution. He would not court the sympathy of pagans by 
attempting a harmony between their poets and philosophers and 
the writers of Sacred Scripture 2 . Rather, in the words of St Paul, 

1 ApoL 30. - de Test . Atm. 1* 
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‘the wisdom of this world is as foolishness with God 1 * , 1 and a 
professor of the classics a near neighbour to idolatry 11 . Yet once 
delivered of this epigram Tertullian draws the distinction between 
the teacher and the taught and well nigh admits that the knowledge 
of literature is a necessary equipment for life. One bond there is 
between the ancient world and Christianity: it is that ‘testimony 
of the naturally Christian soul ’ that common people, in calling 
on the name of God, have offered to His existence and His 
goodness 3 . But Tertullian holds out no hand to the past. His 
final argument, addressed to the proconsul Scapula in 212—213 
and repeated later by Lactantius in his De Mardbus Persecutorum , 
is that the persecuting magistrates have drawn upon themselves 
the wrath of God and perished violently. 

The authors whom Tertullian had read in the schools of Car¬ 
thage are not completely indicated in his writings, for he quotes 
mainly to refute them or to gather from them evidence of the 
superstitions and immoralities of paganism or to show how much 
better were the men of old than their gods. It is evident at least 
that he was versed in Greek as well as in Latin literature, though 
some, perhaps many, of his references are at second hand. The 
names of Ovid, Tacitus, Suetonius and Pliny the Younger among 
his authors suggest that I-ronto's boundary has been passed. The 
crucial instance is Seneca, who not only is quoted several times 
but called saepe nosier*. 

The seekers of the in mar Afriots have a happy hunting-ground 
in Tertullian. He is African by birth and temperament. He 
visited Rome, but eluded its attraction and broke with the Roman 
Church. His style should a priori reveal African traits. A plausible 
list of these has been assembled 5 * 7 , yet the influence of his study of 
Greek and of the law and of the rhetorical tradition should not be 
forgotten. Despite his archaisms his oratorical model is not the 
simple Cato. His longer sentences are almost strophes with 
parallelisms, assonances, rhymes and metrical clausulaeA We 
must reckon also with his fondness for Seneca, and a trace of the 
gorgeously romantic colouring of Apuleius may perhaps be de¬ 
tected here and there, particularly in the De Pallia 1 . He has been 

1 de Sped. 18. 8 de Idol. 10. 

* Apm. 17; de 'Test. Anm,, passim. 4 de Arsima 20. 

6 See particularly, H, Hoppe, De Sermon/ Tertullianeo, pp, 46-72. 

* For examples see the beginning of the de Pudicida and de Pudenda-, 

E. Nor den. Die antike Kwitpresa, pp. &10 sqq.\ Hoppe, Syntax und Stil des 

Tertullian, pp, 8—n, 154-68. 

7 Hoppe, op. or. p. 23* Norden, op. cit. p. 614. 
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called in a clever epigram + a barbarizing Tacitus 1 / but the phrase, 
like some epigrams, is faulty in both its parts* Tertullian was not 
a barbarian, and he certainly did not model his style on that of 
Tacitus* whom he called, in an epigram of his own, no tacit person 
but a mendacious chatter-box 2 . He started, like Tacitus, with the 
rhetoric of the schools* breaking through it, as Tacitus did in a 
different way, by the force of his native genius. At its best, his 
style is straightforward, strong and simple, the product of honest 
conviction and Christian humility. The Paraclete gave him at the 
right moment what he should say. He coins new words. His is 
a living and a growing language*. It contains in the germ those 
two antithetic styles, tfic ornate and the plain* which are displayed 
in the history ot Christian Latin literature, sometimes in the work 
of the same writer, for instance Fortiinatus, down into and through 
the Middle Ages, 

Judged solely as a man of letters, Tertullian, like Jerome, 
deserves a high rank among the writers oi satire. If he is not a 
barbarizing Tacitus he may well be entitled a Christian Juvenal, 
lake Juvenal, he did not hesitate to call a spade a spade. His 
invective is no less tart, as when he describes the theatre as the 
DeviTs church, or the Bishop of Rome as pastor or 

when he scolds the belles of Carthage—who, doubtless, loved to 
hear him scold—for dosing their hair with saffron like victims led 
to the altar, or when he ridicules the first families of Carthage for 
objecting to his use of the simple pallium—the national garb 
before their ancestors surrendered to Rome* Philosophers, pro¬ 
fessors and heretics all deal in shams, which Tertullian mercilessly 
blasts. Martion, as a higher critic, 'emends Holy Scripture with 
the sword rather than the pen/ and Praxeas, the Patripassionist, 
doubly distasteful to Tertullian on account of his opposition to 
Montanism, ‘exiled the Paraclete and crucified the Father. 5 Such 
are the thrusts of sarcasm and wit that enliven many a page in 
Tertullian. 

If, further, we take 'satire 1 in the larger and ancient sense of the 
word* Tertullian presents little pictures of daily life both Christian 
and pagan that are of both human interest and historical im¬ 
portance 4 . What to the pagan onlooker seemed, like Lucretius 1 
flock of sheep on the distant hillside, a unified group—a group 
of subversive fanatics—becomes in the pages of Tertullian a little 
world of discords in faith and in practice no less pronounced than 

1 G. A. Simcox, History of Latin Literature, ri* p. ay5. 2 ApoL 16* 3. 

* P. Monneaux, Hist, Lift . dt Z 1 Ajriqut Chretieme, r, p. +46. 

1 E.g, Jpoi. 39; de Anima 9. 
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those that exist to-day. Yet the discords resolve in a harmony of 
assurance. 'We are of yesterday, and yet we now fill the world 1 .’ 
It is a new world in religion and in morality, with, for instance, 
a conception of the sacrament of marriage, only adumbrated 
before, that makes a conjoint pagan and Christian household 
unthinkable. 2 Finally, though the satire of Tertullian, like the 
satire of j uvenal, is inspired by a saeva indignatio, it has its moments 
of tenderness and sympathy without which invective loses its force. 
For instance, he has nothing but praise for the real and simple 
Rome of old, or tor the instinctively Christian soul that through 
the clouds of idolatry beheld a vision of God 3 . 

Tertullian is a character for tragedy, He, the scholarly de¬ 
fender of the Church against its enemies without and within, the 
founder of its theology and its language in the West, the apostle 
of a pure religion and unde filed, read himself out of the ranks by 
his very devotion to Christian revelation. With all his honesty, 
vigour and common sense, he could not escape the sophistic habit 
of mind. With all his devotion to tradition, his acceptance of the 
new prophecy transferred the seat of authority’ to the individual 
soul. The Church excluded Tertullian not for his Puritanism, but 
for his Protestantism. His confident reading of the Paraclete’s 
messages engendered that self-will or hybris that brings a high- 
minded hero to his fall. 

The simple style appropriate for Christian humility, attained 
By Ter tail Han in some moments, appears in a rare monument ot 
his times, an account of the martyrdom of two Roman maidens, 
Perpetua and Fe licit as, who suffered death with several of their 
friends in the persecution of a.d. 202—3. Perpetua had recorded 
the events up to the moment of her death, and some writer of 
Montanistic leanings, possibly Tertullian himself published the 
little work, happily leaving its plainness unadorned. Perpetua 
deserves a place with the heroines of tragedy. When her father, 
a Roman of high station, asked her to recant, she said, ‘ Father, do 
you see that pitcher therer' 1 Yes.’ ‘Can it be called bv any other 
name than that which it hast’ 1 No,’ L Then I cannot call myself 
other than what I aiUj a Christian.’ When the beasts attacked her 
in the amphitheatre, she pulled her torn garment about her, 
mindful of her modesty rarher than her pain. When brought out 
again, she bound her scattered locks neatly, ‘for it was not proper 
for a martyr to loosen her hair, iest she seem to mourn at the 
moment of her glory/ This is not the ‘theatrical* death of 
Christians that offended Marcus Aurelius. 

1 Apol. 37, 4. 1 ad Ux&rem, u, 4, 9. 


3 A pul . 6 i 17. 
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This brief document, as sincere as a Gospel, is the first of its 
kind in Christian Latin literature. It is the sort of record that lay 
before Prudentius when he composed the simpler of his poems— 
like that on St Eulalia—-in honour of the Martyrs' Crowns* 

Minucius Felix, no less eminent than Tertullian in the history 
of Christian Latin literature, reflects a different social entourage 
and most probably a different imperial regime, Like Tertullian 
he was a pagan at the start and probably a native of Africa. After 
an excellent education, wherever received, he settled in Rome, 
perhaps early in the third century, and acquired fame in the law, 
Minucius’ apology (the Octavius) takes the form of a dialogue, 
so artistically constructed that its apologetic contents seem' in¬ 
cidental. The subject is the conversion, after the debate, of 
his friend Caecilius Natalis, who may be the M. Caecilius 
Natalis or his father Quintus who figure in an inscription 
of the early third century found at Cirta 1 . Cirta was Fronto’s 
birthplace and Fronto’s attack on the Christians is answered 
in the dialogue 2 . The work is named from the third speaker, 
Octavius Januarius. Ihe debate, whether actual or imaginary, 
is placed in the past, as in some of the dialogues of Cicero. It 
is impossible, therefore, to find in the association with Fronto’s 
speech an argument for the date of the work itself. 

The setting of the dialogue is presented with no little charm. 
The three friends are strolling on the shore at Ostia. A reverential 
kiss blown by Caecilius to a statue of Scrap is starts the debate, in 
which, with an admixture of Epicurean science and Neo-academic 
scepticism, he assaults the immoralities and credulities of the 
Christian sect. He then defends the old religion'—'in the new 
form that had welcomed Serapis—with that tenderness for tradi¬ 
tions to which a sceptical mind sometimes resorts. Octavius, in 
reply, asserts the eternal Providence, which even the humble can 
know and which pagan poets and philosophers no less than the 
Holy Scriptures have attested. The absurd superstitions attributed 
falsely to Christians are more than matched by the myths about 
the gods, who all, as Euhemerus showed, were nothing but men 
of renown deified by their admirers. The real life of Christians, 
their true and simple worship, their bravery in affliction, their sure 
hope of a resurrection are presented with a quiet fervour that wins 
Caecilius. Minucius finds it unnecessary to play his part of 
arbiter, and the three friends go on their way rejoicing. The 
controversy ends in a smile, like Horace's satire and Cicero’s 
debate on the training of the orator 3 ——' laeti hilaresque dtscessi mus. ’ 

1 Dcssau *933- * Octav. 9, 6; 31, 2. * Sot. li, 1, 86 ^ de orat . 1, 62, 265. 
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With the art that conceals art* Mi nodus has covered in this 
dialogue the range of ancient history and Greek philosophy. He 
knows his authors, especially the Romans, intimately, though he 
mentions or cites but few. In the phrase; ‘sed quatenus indul- 
gentes insane atque inepto labori ultra humilitatis nostrae ter¬ 
ra in os evagamur et in terrain proiecti caelum ipsum et ipsa 
sidera audaci cupiditate transcendimus* {5, 6), a familiar echo of 
Virgil and two echoes of Horace catch the ear 1 . If the reader 
will turn to the edition of the learned Boenig, he will note re¬ 
miniscences, or possible reminiscences, of virtually ail the chief 
authors of Rome from Ennius to Tacitus and Juvenal. ‘Quid 
gentilium litterarum dimisit intactum?" remarks Jerome. As in 
Tertullian, Fronto's literary prescriptions have no more weight. 
Seneca, unnamed, is present. The epigram ‘Nobody can be as 
poor as when he was born’ comes from him* and the chapter in 
which it occurs and that following are shot through with phrases 
of Seneca wisely conjoined with those of St Paul. The cultivated 
pagan reader who knew his Seneca might well be tempted to 
search the Christian scriptures. 

Above all, the master of Minucius Felix is Cicero. The plan of 
the work is modelled on the De Natura Dtarum ; hardly a page 
fails to contain some glance at the arguments and the spirit of 
Cicero's works. The omission of Cicero's name, like that of 
Seneca's, is not an attempt to conceal the writer’s borrowings, but 
an invitation to compare. With balanced periods and metrical 
clausulae his is a Ciceronian style, with some flavour of Seneca 
and Tertullian 3 . If Tertullian is the founder of Christian Latinity, 
Minucius is the first in the line of Christian Ciceros. 

Pleased by the style of the Qitaviui, a pagan reader would also 
admire its dramatic character. The surrender of Caeciiius is no 
foregone conclusion. He is allowed to argue with learned acumen 
and with an almost blasphemous satire at the expense of the 
Christian’s transcendent God 4 . Indeed, Minucius goes so far in 
his tolerance towards the adversary that he has been accused 
himself either of an ignorance of Christian dogma or of the delicate 
scepticism of a Renan. But Minucius is not telling his readers the 
whole story. He is tempting them to enquire further. As St Paul 
cites ‘certain of your own poets, ’ so Minucius 3 summons Virgil 
and the host of Greek philosophers to testify to the indwelling 
presence of the one God. That there is no mention of the name of 

1 Am. vi, 135, 0 </. 1, *2, 10 sa.i 3, 38 1q. 

- Octav. 36, 5; cf. dt prtrv. 6, o. 3 Monceaux, tip. tit. r, p. 507. 

* Qctav. 10, 3—5. * Qctav. 19—20. 
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Christ nor any exposition of the inner articles of the Christian 
faith need surprise us no more than the failure to name Seneca or 
Cicero. He is not addressing some persecuting emperor or 
proconsul nor the anima naturalhcr Christiana of humble folic* 
but presenting the new faith as worthy the attention of an aninu 1 
Hi'itur&liter philosophies. There is finally, perhaps, an autobio¬ 
graphic element in the dialogue of Mifiurius, The debate between 
his two friends is one that at some time had gone on in his own 
mind. 

The work of Minucius best suits the times and the entourage 
of the tolerant Severus Alexander 1 * Though the writer is ap¬ 
parently unacquainted with Clement of Alexandria, who was 
evidently unacquainted with him, the two are peers in their 
courteous treatment of the pagan past* Minucius may have 
borrowed from Tertullian much of his information about pagan 
rites and superstitions, abstaining from giving his source as he 
abstained from citing Cicero, Seneca and numerous other pagans, 
but the supposition of an earlier source, and that a Latin source, 
used independently by Tertullian and Minucius 2 has too quickly 
been ruled out of court. 

The brief dialogue of Minucius was not awarded the influence 
that its merits deserved. It has come down to us in only one 
manuscript, in which it appears as a final book of the very different 
work of Arnobiua—a torso, perhaps, of a collection of the Latin 
apologetes. I^actantius 3 and Jerome 4 recognized its 1 m porta nee, 
but with the works of these founders of Christian humanism on 
a grander scale at hand, the tiny masterpiece of Minucius passed 
from view, Boethius, too, in his Consolatio Philosophise furnished 
the Middle Ages with a more sumptuous example of a philo¬ 
sophical approach to Christian revelation* For all that, the 
uniqueness of the Octavius remains. 

IV. FROM THE 5 EVERI TO VALERIAN 

In the age of varied turmoil that succeeded the momentary 
calm of the reign of Severus Alexander, polite letters did not 
wholly disappear. The Historic jdugusfti states that the Younger 
Maximinus, a beautiful barbarian, was well trained in the arts by 
his teachers, and the three Gordians {238—244) are represented 
as cultivated noblemen. The eldest of them converted the poems 

J bo J. J. De Jong* jlpohgetiek en Christendom in dtn Octavius^ efc. 
p. 4 sq, a W. Hart el, Zrifschr. f. Ssterr. Gym . xx, I Bbq, p. 367. 

3 Diu. Inst. V, I, 22 * 4 de Pir. lit. p. 58; £p + J 0 T 5, 
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of Cicero— Marius^ Akymaty Uxwiui 7 NHus and the translation of 
Aratus—into modern style, and wrote a long epic with Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius for heroes. lie aJso composed eulogies 
in prose on all the Antonine Emperors, thus making his own 
* mirror of the prince/ The ancient authors—Plato and Aristotle, 
Cicero and Virgil-—were the constant companions of his thought 1 * 
His son Gordian II, a capable administrator of elegant tastes but 
loose living, wrote verse and prose that showed both talent and 
decadence—the work of one who was * abandoning his own 
genius 2 *' Gordian III, a merry and lovable youth, was also dis¬ 
tinguished in letters, while the noble BalbLnus was reputed 
eminent in oratory and the first poet of his time-—an easy com¬ 
pliment* 

This sketch of the literary achievements of the Roman emperors 
up to nearly the middle of the third century is taken from the much- 
questioned Historic Jugustj —generally damned and generally- 
used. It purports to be a collection of lives of the emperors 
from Hadrian to Carus and his sons written by six authors— 
Aelius Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, VulcaciusGallicanus, Aelius 
Lampridius, Trcbellius Pollio and Flavius Yopiscus* In some of 
the lives Diocletian is addressed, in others Constantine. On the 
face of it these writers lived in the age between Diocletian and 
Constantine, or in some cases, perhaps, somewhat later. They 
wrote partly, as it seems to the present writer, with the object 
of constructing those 'mirrors of the prince' of which Roman 
emperors were obviously fond. L Te eupidum veterum imp era-* 
torum esse perspeximus," savs Capitolinus to Diocletian 3 , and 
Lampridius declares of Constantine that he adopted the virtues 
of his imperial ancestors for his own 4 . A note of warning also 
appears, in the fashion of Tertullian and Eactantius 5 - Whether 
each author treated all the emperors it is impossible to say. Some 
compiler, apparently, selected what he thought the best lives for 
his purpose and published a collection of them, presumably with 
additions, conflations and errors of his own. Various eminent 
scholars, however, favour the theory that the whole affair is a 
literary artifice used by a propagandist (whatever his propaganda 
may have been) who invented the high-sounding names of the 
putative authors and assigned them at random to the Even 

1 S.H.A. Gmd. t,res T 7, 2 Ik 18-20. 3 S.H.A, Op. Mutr ; ij p 4. 

4 Hd. 2 f 4. See also 14* 1 ; 17^ 7; 18*4. See L. K. Born f The Education 
of a Christian Pr im ? by Dnidtrim Erasmus t pp. 83—4. 

■* HrK 1 4-j l (to Constantine) j jt'vid, Can. S, i (to D^>cEetiaji) h 

41 Sec the Appendix on Sources. 
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if this is so, the fiction is drawn, at least in part, from actual 
writings, both Greek and Latin, of the third century. We may 
be sure at least of an imperial chronicle 1 from Augustus to 
Diocletian and of the biographical works of Marius Maximus 
and Aelius Junius Cordus. 

Marius Maximus is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus 2 
and is, apparendy, identical with that L. Marius Maximus 
Perpetuus Aurelianus who was consul under Severus Alexander* 
He wrote biographies of the emperors from Nerva to Efagabalus, 
thus bringing the work of Suetonius up to his own times. 
Suetonius was the natural model for the plan and style of his 
works, and for their uncritical information, plain and spicy, 
rumoured and true, in the manner of a modern journalist— 

‘mytha-historical volumes' is the apt designation in the Historia 
Augusta*. At the same time he must have held up the moral 
mirror to history now and then, since Constantine had read in him 
that it was better for a State to have a bad ruler surrounded by 
good advisers than a good one surrounded by bad 4 . 

Aelius Junius Corous 5 is blamed for his excessive interest in 
scabrous tales, fabulous omens and petty statistics 8 . But the 
startling anecdote may still have its value. Although we may not 
be sure that the elder Maximinus wore his wife's bracelet for a 
ring, smashed horses’ teeth with his fist or their legs with hts heel, 
and consumed a keg of wine and sixty pounds of meat a day, yet 
from these stories w t c may perhaps with some confidence infer 
that this giant barbarian set people's tongues wagging- 

In this third century Marius Maximus and Aelius Junius 
Cordus may nor have stood alone; indeed if ail the names cited 
in the Historia Augusta are those of genuine writers they lived in 
what was veritably an aetas Suetaniaxa. Gargilius Martialis is 
credited with biographies of Severus Alexander and other em¬ 
perors 7 . Cassiodorus included in his select monastic library his 
work on gardens and the medicinal properties of plants, which is 
also mentioned by Servius. It is possible that this writer is to be 
identified with the man whose military career is attested by a fine 
inscription of a.d, i6o 3 . 

1 D. Magic, The Scriptures Historiae Augitsixt (Loeb), i, p. xxi; Schanz- 
Hosius-Kxilger. Geseh. d. r am. £Jiterator*, in, § 545 ‘> N- H- Baynes, The 
Historia Augusta, its Daft and Purpose, pp, 68-70, 

5 xxvm, 4 , 14. 3 S.H.A. f%gad. tyr. {Firmus, etc.), I, 1. 

4 S.H.A. Alex. Sev. 65, 4- 5 Schanz, op. eit. §$ 545, 547. 

a S.H.A. Clod. AIL 5, 10; op. Matr. 1, 3-5; Max. duo 29, 10; 31; 
Gord. frts, 21, 3-4. 

7 S.H.A. Alex . Sev. 37. 9i ProL 2, 7. 8 Dessau 2767. 
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Among the important scholars of chat period is Censorious, 
who in a.d. 238, lacking the money for a birthday present for his 
friend A. CaerelHus, sent him instead, a learned treatise on birth¬ 
days, with their religious, educational, physiological, astrological 
and chronological implications. H deni us Aero comments on 
Terence, Persius (?) and Horace, The work preserved under 
Aero's name is spurious, but the helpful commentary of Porphyrio 
has come down in its genuine form. Grammarians of repute are 
C. Julius Romanus and Marius Plotius Sacerdos, C. Junius 
Solinus compiled, with large drafts on Suetonius and Pliny the 
Elder, an encyclopaedia of wondrous tales. Despite its second- 
hand character it became for the Middle Ages one of the great 
ancient books. 

Another work profoundly esteemed in the Middle Ages is the 
Disihha Catonis, four books of moral admonitions in couplets. The 
author, whose name, whether by accident or intention, suggests 
the elder Cato and his Carmen Je M.oribus 3 is a pagan, but sound 
sense and pithy phrase are mated with Christian humility in its 
utterances. No wonder that the little work became a text-book in 
medieval schools. The p.«gan is betrayed in the maxims on woman, 
but the age of Chaucer and Jean de Meun would hardly count 
them heresy. There are numerous manuscripts of these books 
from the ninth century on; the work was turned into Larin prose 
and into the vernacular of all the important countries in Europe. 
Excerpts were made and numerous commentators spun its 
epigrams into sermons. It captivated the medieval mind from the 
beginning of its history to the end, as no other pagan work could 
do, save only Virgil. 

If we return to Christian literature, the first figure is Cvprtan. 
The outer life of Cyprian was full of turmoil in the age of intensi¬ 
fied persecution under Decius and Valerian—within was a more 
than Stoic pladdissima pax. He was born in Africa a pagan, and 
was well trained in rhetoric and the kindred arts. After his con¬ 
version he became a priest and (c. 2+8-9) bishop of Carthage. 
When the persecution of Decius began in 249, he left his flock 
for their best interests. He was active in promoting the unity of 
the Church, and in opposing the schism of Novatian (p. 540). He 
advocated firm yet lenient measures in the case of those who had 
fallen away from the faith and wished to be re-instated. Returning 
to his charge, he was sentenced and exiled during the new per¬ 
secution under Valerian in 257. Brought back to Carthage, he 
was tried again and suffered martyrdom in 2 ?8. 

Cyprian's writings are a mirror of the Church of his day. They 
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all respond to the need of the moment. A work written to a friend 
before the persecution of Dedus began {Ad Dona turn) presents in 
a calm and pleasant tone, with many borrowings from Minucius 
Felix, the arguments that should turn a young man of good 
education to the new faith. When the storm breaks loose, we see 
in Cyprian’s Letters , his tractates and his sermons the record of 
the wise bishop’s concern for his churches and his ability to 
manage their affairs even when parted from them. He is also in 
touch with movements in Rome. His most characteristic work, 
De Catholkae Ecdesiae Unitate , whether or not he regards the 
Roman Pontiff as the head of Christendom, proclaims that prin¬ 
ciple of solidarity which has always been at the heart of the Catholic 
faith. In his apologetic works {Ad Demetrianum and £>jfodidola dii 
non sini) he answers the familiar charge that Christians were 
responsible for the calamities of the world. Highly characteristic 
are the three books of Testimonial in which the Scriptures are 
searched for evidence bearing on Judaism, on the nature ot Christ 
and on various points in Christian practice. He thus paves the 
way for Prosper of Aquitaine, Abelard, Peter Lombard and other 
medieval collectors of ‘sentences.’ 

The number of manuscripts of Cyprian and of works wrongly 
attributed to him presents a situation unique in Christian Latin 
literature. Some of the pseudepigrapha may be contemporary. 
Some are in vulgar Latin. Naturally this Corpus Cyprianum has 
proved a paradise for investigators of ' Stylisdkd 

The style of Cyprian shows his training in rhetoric. He 
has metrical clausulae as strict as Cicero’s. St Augustine, in his 
manual of a new Rhetoric, at once Christian and Ciceronian, cites 
only Cyprian and Ambrose for examples of the three styles— genus 
submissum, temperatum , grand A, But Cyprian does not indulge in 
display. Ciceronian art and Christian straightforwardness have 
become one in his clear and simple style. Holy Writ furnishes the 
source of his thought and the spirit, if not the form, of his diction. 

Cyprian's two chief models in Christian literature are Minucius 
Felix and Tertullian. For the latter, despite his divagations, he 
had a hearty' admiration. ‘Hand me the master 2 ,’ he would daily 
say to his servant. Tertullian, shorn of his heresy, furnishes the 
substance of many of Cyprian’s observations and the plan of 
several of his discourses 3 . The charge of plagiarism would be 

1 dt Doctrine Christiana, iv, 45—50. 

s Da magiftrum (Hieron. dt Fir. III. 53), 

3 Sec L. Bayard, Tertuliien et S, Cypriot, for extracts from both authors 
on the same subject. 
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absurd—arguments once delivered to the saints become common 
property, Cyprian's rewriting of Tertuliian suggests the en¬ 
deavours of Dry den and Pope to make Chaucer speak anew to 
their age. In both cases the tart vigour of the original is lost in 
the studied neatness of the reproduction. But there is more 
in Cyprian’s adaptation than this, Let us take an example. 

In his treatise De cttltu feminarum^ Tertuliian starts promptly 
with a slap on the face For his fair hearer, daughter of Eve, the 
devil's gateway. Cyprian, imitating the work in his De habitu 
Virginum, praises the saintly maidens, who are the flower of the 
Church, But let them not dress too stylishly, For young men 
will gaze and sigh and conceive secret desires, 1 so that even if you 
yourself are not ruined you mil ruin ethers.' After the exordium 
of Tertuliian, a woman would feel indignant or amused, or both; 
after Cyprian's she would reverently obey the call of noblesse oblige. 
Cyprian has translated his master not only into an urbane Cicero¬ 
nian diction, but into a wise urbanity of soul. Here speaks a great 
Christian teacher and father of his flock. Tertullian's disordered 
outbursts give place in Cyprian to a reasoned and effective art. 

The Church did well in canonizing Cyprian, quite apart from 
his heroic death. He, like Tertuliian, held open the Christian 
mind for revelations from the Paraclete, but the vision must come 
from within the united Church. Cyprian's greatness was recog¬ 
nized at once by the deacon Pontius, the author of his biography, 
and many others pay in their turn a homage that some writers 
to-day seem reluctant to apply. Lactantius emphasizes his 
eloquence, the happy gift for explanation and his powers of 
persuasion 1 . Jerome recommends the reading of Cyprian along 
with the Bible 2 , and finds it unnecessary to speak of his works, 
‘cum sole cl an ora slot 3 .' Prudentius finds the spirit of the prophets 
alive in him again and asserts that his fame shall endure as long 
as men and books survive. With a tine perception of the literary 
art of Cyprian, he weaves for his 'martyrs crown 1 not, as were 
also fitting, a simple ballad, but a stately Horatian ode 4 . 

Novatiav, the schismatic, a man of cultivation and the most 
celebrated of the Roman clergy of his day, wrote two letters to 
Cyprian 5 , and also a discourse on the Trinity which has been 
preserved among the writings of Tertuliian. In his workDe cibis 
Tudaieis , which shows the symbolic character of the animals whose 
flesh the Jews refused to eat, Novatian paved the way for the 
wholesale allegorfzation of animals that prevailed in the Middle 

1 Drj.Jnst. t, I, 25. - Ep. 107, 12. 

3 dt Vtr. UL 67. 4 Peristfph. 13. 5 Cyprian, Ep. 30; 36. 
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Ages. He was the first Christian author who wrote exclusively 
in Latin. 

Commqdlan, whose date seems now to have been definitely 
placed in the third century, though perhaps later than he is here 
treated 1 , is the first to be recorded in the history of Christian 
poetry, although his poetry seems curiously and wonderfully 
made. The titles of his two works, Insiructiones and Carmen 
Jpo/ogdiiium, bespeak that secondary inspiration of the Muse 
which consists of the metaphrase of subjects long papular in prose. 
The Instructioxes consists of eighty short sections divided into two 
books. Acrostics indicate the subjects of the several sections, the 
last of which bears the mysterious title Nomen Gasei , which might 
mean, ‘The name of the inhabitant of Gaza.' The acrostic, 
beginning at the last line and reading backwards, reveals the poet 
as Commodias us Mendicus Christo. The other poem, not 
known till its discovery by Cardinal Pitra in 1852, bears no 
ascription, but its style marks it as the product of the same author. 
The words tn Its subscription —Traetaius Sancti Episcopi —may 
indicate that the Beggar of Christ was also a Bishop. 

Both poems are composed in what seems like rude hexameters 
of thirteen to seventeen syllables which may always be divided 
into six feet, but which ride rough-shod over quantity up to the 
last two feet. Since some sixty fairly decent hexameters are found 
in the course of the two poems, 2 Com median might possibly have 
employed throughout a more or less regular hexameter had he so 
chosen. Though he censures the study ot the pagan authors, he 
himself had read some of them; Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, 
Horace, and perhaps also Sallust, Cicero, Tibullus and Ovid, may 
be traced in his verse. I11 the very passage that expresses his 
condemnation of the pagans, he finds a phrase of Virgil useful 3 . 
His grammatical forms and syntax, however, are barbarous 
enough. On the whole it would appear that Commodian is not 
a person of cultivation who condescended to an ultra-humble style, 
hut one who, after a certain schooling, adopted a diction that 
seemed natural to him. The same sort of limping hexameter is 
found in African inscriptions of the period 4 . 

Moreover, as has recently been pointed out 6 , it is better not to 

1 Set: A. Fr. van Kaiwijk, Lexicon C&mmiditintum, p. xw. 

3 P. de Lab nolle, Hist. lift. kit. Chrlt, p. 244. 

3 Carm. ApoL 587 (cd. Dcmban): hi sanitmque forum (Georg. 11, 502). 

4 P. Monecaux, Hiit. lit. kit. Chrlt. p, 7 5. 

5 A. AmatuCCl, Stvria delta letter tiiura latina criitiana, p. 103; Africa 
Romans, p. 198. 
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calculate elaborately the relations of this verse of Commodlan to 
the hexameter of Virgil, but while recognizing that relation in a 
general way, to see in hts long line a combination of two short 
ones. The first has from five to seven syllables, the second from 
eight to ten, and their boundary line is in almost all cases what, 
if these were regular hexameters, would be the penthemimeral 
caesura. Elision is not observed, and word-accent, not metrical 
ictus, determines the rhythm. A line like 

Rex autem iniquus, qui obtine: ilium lit audit 

cannot be poured into the Virgilian mould. If one scans it with 
attention merely to word-accents, and scans the whole poem in 
the same way, the shackles fall from Commodian’s verse. It is 
read no longer with torture, hut with pleasure. Our poet is 
continuing the efforts for simplicity introduced by Septimius 
Serenus and the other experimenters with such metres as the 
Faliscan. He is returning, via Virgil, to something like the 
bipartite Saturnian of ancient times. 

In both contents and spirit, the Carmen Apnlogetieum is the 
more interesting of the two poems. It is courteous in tone, pre¬ 
senting not an attack, but an invitation to come and see. He 
therefore sketches the history of Israel down to the Incarnation, 
adds that of the early Church, and portrays the struggle of Christ 
and anti-Christ in the last days. In the Irtstnttfiones, he pictures 
the pagan gods in sarcastic terms, impaling them neatly on his 
acrostics—a good mnemonic device—which fixes the revolting 
image on the believer’s mind. The sections on the gods are 
followed by exhortations addressed to the unbelieving, and in the 
second book the varieties of Christians are described—the 
catechumen and priest, the true and the hypocrite, the sober and 
the drunken, the silent and the gossiping, martyrs divinely called 
and ill-advised aspirants for martyrdom. 

Though our poet is heart and soul a believer, his theology falls 
into the Patri passion ist heresy and revels in the fancies of the 
Chtltasts. In fact the theme that in both poems stirs his imagina¬ 
tion is the end of the world, when the Thousand Years are over. 
He pictures 1 the last days in words of fire that burn through the 
stubble of his verse. The length of the passage makes it a little 
poem by itself of an essentia! fy epic character. Com modi an, not 
Juvencus, is the first of the Christian Latin poets to write epic. 

The poems of Commodian, despite their crudities, had a vogue 
of some two hundred years. Gennadius, though admiring the 
1 Carm, Apil. 791 (cd. Dombari) to the end. 
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moral integrity of Comrnodian, found his perversion of Biblical 
prophecies a cause of amazement for those outside the fold and 
of despair for those within 1 . And the author of the Deere turn 
Ge/asianum% by putting the works on his index, showed the Beggar 
of Christ to the door. 

V, FROM VALERIAN TO DIOCLETIAN 

In the period of unutterable confusion that follows Valerian, 
Gal lie mis (260-8) stands out as a lover of belles kitres and every¬ 
thing Greek. He is an orator, a poet, and, with the possible 
exception of Helius Verus 3 , the most interesting cynic in Roman 
history since Petronius 4 . He liked to make merry while the world 
was goinc to pieces. Yet, like Petronius, he could act with vigour 
on occasion, and his humbling of the Senate, which had become 
the chorus in the Roman tragedy, paved the way for Diocletian. 
The most enlightened act of Gallienus was his patronage of the 
philosopher Plotinus and his plans for founding a Platonic com¬ 
monwealth in Campania. 

A bit of the Emperor's poetry is given in his Life (11), a brief, 
impromptu epithalamium delivered at the marriage of his nephew. 
The smooth hexameters have a touch of humour, with another in 
an additional couplet preserved in one of the manuscripts of our 
present Anthohgia Luting It may well be that many of the pieces 
preserved in the Codex Salmasianus go back to the third century. 
Here may belong the diverse rhetorical variations on themes from 
Virgil, the colourless Epistuk of Dido to Aeneas, and the debate 
between cook and baker entitled VespA>\ this piece, the product of 
some strolling mountebank, has touches of parody of the pastoral 
and anticipates the medieval emfiictus with its diverse themes. 
Definitely of the third century arc the pieces assigned, if they are 
rightly assigned, as seems likely, to Nemesian 7 . 

M. Aurelius Olympic us Nemesianijs of Carthage flourished 
during the reign of the Emperor Cams and his sons Numerianus 
and Carious (282—4). Numerian was an orator of renown and 
reputedly the best poet of the day. He is said to have competed 
in prize contests even against Nemesian, and when an iambic poet, 

1 dr Fir. UL 15. 1 Migne. Pst. Lst. tix, 163. 

3 See his life in the Hut. Jug. Oblivious of the tendencies that culminated 
in Fronto, he was fond of Apicius and Ovid, and called Martial his Virgil 

k ,|9 S.KA. Gall. Dus, 11-18. See Gibbon, chap. x. 

5 Riege* jfnth , Lat. i, 711 - 

* lh. i, 199. 7 li* t. 883-4. 
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Aurelius Apollinaris, presented a eulogy of his father, Numerian, 
we are told, totally eclipsed this performance with one of his own 1 * . 

Ncmesko perhaps aspired to be the Virgil of his day^—at least 
we see signs of pastoral, didactic and epic poetry in his work. 
Epic exists as a mere promise. In his didactic poem on hunting 3 
dedicated to the sons of Cams after his death in 283, he vows that 
he will next sing their praises. But the panegyric designed never 
came to fruition. In 284 Numerianus was murdered by his father- 
in-law, and Carinus at war with Diocletian was killed by his own 
troops. The extant fragment of the Cynegettca is true to the 
technique of Virgil, and is at least as attractive as its Augustan 
precursor, the Cynegetica of Grattius. 

The eclogues of Nemesian were long attributed to Calpumius, 
whose poems they adjoin in our manuscript source, but evidence 
both externa] and internal attest their separateness. Nemesian has 
little of the inventiveness of Calpumius, but in spite of his close 
imitations of both Calpumius and Virgil—mere mosaics of their 
phrases—he has virtues of his own. The first eclogue, in honour 
of his patron, is a stately bit of liturgy. The second portrays 
an unseemly pastoral passion. Like the fourth, on two shepherds 
who sharing ‘equal frenzy for a different sex’ are tricked by 
their darlings, it betrays a sad lack of humour. 

The best is the third, Nyctilus, My con and Amyntas steal upas 
Pan sleeps, and try to play his pipe. Pan, awakening, promises a 
song. His theme is the birth of Bacchus and the invention of wine. 
Old Silenus holds in his arms the restless infant, who plucks his 
bristles, pats his snub nose and tweaks his pointed ears. The scent- 
changes to his manhood, when he bids the satyrs tread the grapes. 
They drink the new liquor and the fun begins. They frolic and 
dance and chase the airy nymphs. This poem is Nemesian's one 
masterpiece. He has taken the framework of Virgil's sixth 
eclogue, relieved it of its allegory and panegyric, and told a merry 
tale vividly. Fontenelle thought he had surpassed his model. 

VI. FROM DIOCLETIAN TO CONSTANTINE 

The great Diocletian, though at least learned enough to quo re 
Virgil 3 , was not distinguished by a love of literature. In his reign 
pagan Latin literature was at its last gasp. Typical of its condition 
are the effusions of the Panegyrists (see below, p. 712). We turn 


1 S-H.A- Cisruj, 11. 

3 S-H.A. Corn1, 13. 3. 


1 Cynegetica, (53—85. 
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rather to Christian Latin literature. The Persecutions under 
Diocletian in 303 led to the martyrdom of a curious writer, Bishop 
Victor! n us or Pettau in Illyria, whose Commentary on the 
Apocalypse was re-edited by Jerome, shorn of heresies in thought 
and style. He revels in the mystic properties of numbers, the 
number one thousand included. For like Com median, he was 
a Chiliast. 

Arno si us, the author of a novel apology, was born at Sicca 
Veneria in the province of Africa not far from the birthplace of 
Apulcius, Madauros, on the road to Carthage. He flourished 
under Diocletian and practised his profession of rhetorician illus¬ 
triously in his native place. Until late in life a stalwart opponent 
of the new faith, he was suddenly converted by a dream, and like 
Saul of Tarsus, changed from an assailant to a champion. When 
his Bishop, suspicious of such an ally, demanded proof of his 
loyalty, he wrote his work Adversus Natiortes* 

Whether the Bishop was satisfied with the proof has been 
questioned more than once. Arnobius quotes the Scriptures 
rarely, proclaims that the soul must win its immortality by 
merit, and asserts that the pagan gods continue to exist though 
relegated to the rank of demons. He takes a sour view of human 
qualities, of the liberal arts and of the ability of the mind to arrive 
at truth. Morose, sceptical and ill-versed in Christian doctrine, 
he earned for his work a place among the Catholkis -vttanda in the 
Gelaskn list 1 and an unenviable estimate among most modern 
historians of Christian Latin literature. And yet, Jerome, while 
aware of the vagaries of Arnobius, calls the books of this treatise 
‘most splendid' (' luculentissimos ')and implies that these ‘hostages 
of piety’ accomplished their purpose 2 . It is time to return to this 
verdict. 

The work of Arnobius was written during the Persecution of 
Diocletian in A.D. 303. The first of the seven books starts with a 
vigorous disclaimer of the pagan assertion that the Christian faith 
is the cause of the woes of the world. On the contrary it has 
brought joy and peace to all mankind. In an ornate Ciceronian 
style, with metrical dausuke andaplethoraof rhetorical questions, 
the writer presents a simple idea deeply felt by him—the truth 
and purity of Christ's life and works as seen on the back¬ 
ground of pagan falsity. 

But (Book ji) some pagans still hate the Christian faith, though 
men of intellect are coming over to it in droves. They have learned 

1 Migne, Pat. hat, ux, 163. 

1 Jerome, Chrsn. p. 231. 14 sqq. (Helm). 
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to put a more moderate estimate on the mind. For despite the 
great Plato, the soul is a humble organ. Its every passion is a 
door to death 1 . It is of a medial and tw ofold substance — dwelling 
all too near the fangs of destruction 2 . 

Here obviously is a refutation in the spirit of Lucretius, and 
with a sprinkling of his phrases, of the Platonic proofs ot the 
immortality of the soul put forth by Cicero in the first book of his 
Tusculaa Disputations. But this is only half of the argument of 
Amobtus. The soul has enough divinity to win its immortality by 
the gift and grace of the Almighty Ruler. Amobius has come into 
Christianity through the science of Lucretius, but his deliverer is 
not Epicurus, but Christ. He proposes to the pagans a new 
reconciliation of science and religion. There are indeed gods, or 
angels, or demons, but they are the creations of the one true God; 
they are those mediae naturae whom Plato describes in his Timaeus. 
Thus Plato plays a part in this reconciliation, though there can 
be no truce with his idea of a divine soul in man; and Arnobius 
proceeds to depict the littleness of the human soul with a vigour 
that recalls Lucretius. His new solution, he says, does not pretend 
to explain atl moral and metaphysical difficulties. But what 
philosopher has explained them ? Vet one thing is certain, that 
a new fountain of life has been opened 9 . Man has ever made pro¬ 
gress in government and religion and the arts whereby life has 
been built up and given polish—the phrase is from Lucretius 4 and 
the passage gives Lucretius" fifth book in a nutshell. Thus has God 
prepared the world for the coming of Christ. With brave words 
on Christian martyrdom the book ends. This cursory summary 
gives no idea of its wealth of illustrations, its pungent sarcasm and 
its command of the science of the day. 

The remaining books discuss the pagan cults with an assort¬ 
ment of spicy legends from which even Ovid had refrained and 
with a wealth of information that make Arnobius one of the happy 
hunting-grounds for investigators of Roman religion. The work 
ends with a question, Arnobius' favourite form of expressing an 
idea. It contains a challenge to the imperialism of Rome. 

These lucuhnthsimi libri had no wide vogue. For the moment 
when they were written they filled a need. How much the author 

1 u f 27: Orrmis emm passto lets atqut mttritus ianua fit. Cf. Lucretius i, 
1112 ! ranua Uti. 

1 u, J2: non hngt ah hsatiLus mortis tt fautihm. Cf. Lucretius v, 373 sq-p- 
ieti .. .ianua _ patet imnums et -unite rtipeetet kistu. 3 II, 64- 

1 11,69: artis qisihus nitt1 est exstrutfa et txpsUta icrnttiunts. Cf. Lucretius 
v, 332: arlts txpoJiuntur, 
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knew of the Christian scriptures or the doctrines of the Church 
is quite beside the point. He knows his ancient authors profoundly, 
Lucretius above all. He writes with a rich vocabulary partly 
classic, partly popular, completely African—for in Africa he lived 
—in a style as near to that of Cicero as he could come. His 
verbosities atid interminable interrogations cannot spoil the 
brilliance of his performance. After the triumph of the Church 
under Constantine, the need of such an apology was no longer 
felt. Arnobius was superseded by his pupil Lactandus who, 
resuming the attitude of Minucius Felix towards pagan culture, 
laid the foundations of Christian humanism. 

Lactantius, likewise a pagan at the start, was given by 
Diocletian the chair of rhetoric at Nice media in Bithynia. When 
he, and Rome, became Christian, Constantine appointed him tutor 
of his son Crispus. The Christian orator needed no more to appeal 
for the Emperor’s mercy; instead he became his spokesman in 
matters affecting the new culture, somewhat as Virgil and Horace 
proclaimed the higher policies of Augustus, which they themselves 
had caught him. His impetuous work de mortibus persemiorum 
is at once a kind of philosophy, or at least an apocalypse, of his¬ 
tory, and like various works that we have discussed, a moral 
warning to the prince. If he wrote no epic on his master, he may 
somehow stand behind the famous Oratio ad Sane fas, in which 
Constantine gave his imperial sanction to the Christian interpre¬ 
tation of Virgil’s Messianic eclogue. 

Lactan tins' greatest work, the Divinae [mtituiiancs, is dedicated 
to Constantine, and intended by its author as a Christian counter¬ 
part of those * Institutes 1 that lay down the principles of the Civil 
Law. In essence it is rather like Quintilian’s ’Institution,’ or 
training, of the orator. While dealing only indirectly with the seven 
liberal arts. Lac tan ti us assumes at every turn by the quotation or 
the adaptation of the ancient authors that the study of them is a 
necessary' precursor to the education of a Christian. W hile 
criticizing them vigorously at various points he does not reject 
but absorbs them. His great model is Cicero, whose style he 
comes near to reproducing and whose thoughts he translates into 
Christian. The writer feels himself another Cicero as he addresses 
the new' age, which in the West in many respects is an nettis 
Citeroniana. 

The work falls into seven books. The first, de Falsa Religione, 
is like the reconciliations of science and religion oi our day, save 
that religion is the true worship of the soul that underlies the 
superstition of mythology, and science the new Christian truth 

39 
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that clears the ancient fables away. The second, de Origins Erroris , 
deals with that primitive idolatry which nevertheless showed 
flashes of the vision of the one, true God, The third, Be Falsa 
Sapiential would be called to-day *An Introduction to Philosophy' 
—written from a Catholic point of view. Master Cicero and the 
New Academy are much in evidence, yet Lucretius, whom he 
doubtless learned to admire from Arno bins, is treated, despite his 
patent falsities, with understanding and even courtesy. The fourth 
book, Be Fera Sapieatia at Religions, presents in an informal 
fashion the doctrines of the Christian faith. The fifth, Be lustitk f, 
deals with personal ethics, and the principles of social justice. 
The sixth. Be Fero Culttt, is not an exposition ot liturgy (as one 
might hope) but a plea for the sincerity of worship. The seventh, 
De Fit a Beata, is a new interpretation of Cicero’s arguments on 
immortality in the Tusculatts, set forth in Christian terms. 

Despite slight imperfections in its rheology, this 1 Training of 
the Christian' at once became a standard work and a monument 
of the reign of Constantine. Jerome, Augustine, Cass i odor us and 
Isidore acclaimed it. A steady stream of manuscript copies flowed 
down through the Middle Ages to the Renaissance; it was 
among the first books printed in Italy. 

The period in which we have been following the course of Latin 
literature from the age of the An to nines to that of Constantine, 
while barren of works of the first order, is not in itself a barren 
epoch, but one alive with new impulses and achievements. It 
begins with a unified Roman world in which there is one literature, 
in either Greek or Latin. It witnesses the decay of pagan letters, 
which had lost their meaning, and the rise of a Christian literature, 
full of a new meaning yet mainly dependent for its art on ancient 
models. At the end of the period there is a weakening of the bonds 
that held together East and West and of those that in literature 
as in government connected the provinces with Rome. But amid 
such dissolutions the elements of a new Roman unity may be 
discerned, later apprehended by St Augustine in his vision of the 
City of God. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
EASTERN HALF OF THE EMPIRE 

I. THE GREEK NOVEL AND RHETORIC 

G REEK Literature at the beginning of the third century, 
apart from the Christian schools (see above, pp, 476 ryy.), 
has no outstanding name or striking personality, no work of any 
great note and very seldom one with even as much as a suggestion 
of poetry. It was not that any of the ancien c forms were neglected. 
There was plenty of eagerness shown in the maintenance and 
restoration of theatres. Odeums and play-houses of various kinds* 
but they were chiefly for performances of mimes, and for farces 
such as parodies of Christian baptism, and chough a tragedy of 
Euripides might sometimes still be seen holding the stage the 
real spirit of the theatre was dying. It is true enough, also, that 
while, as may be observed as a sign of the times, the Georgies of 
Virgil were translated into Greek hexameters, many didactic 
poems continued to be written. In one of these, On Fishing 
[Halteutica), the author, Oppian, admittedly shows very fair skill 
in his descriptions of the homes and habits of fish, and he won 
thereby the imperial favour of a coin of gold for each verse; but 
the other poem which has come down to us under his name, 
though it is not by him (the Cynegetka), would deserve very 
little attention dtd not the mss. contain miniatures of the animals 
described and even a picture of Apamea, the author’s birthplace. 

In this age of prolific verse-making epic poems also swarmed 1 . 
Many a sand-heap in the Fa yum has been found full of scraps 
of papyrus covered with copies of a Soterichus, Pisander, Try- 
phiodorus, Zoticus or some other manufacturer of hexameters all 
of the same level. The craze for exertions of this kind went so far 
that a certain Nestor of Laranda sought to emulate Homer by 
producing an Iliad in words chosen in such a way that in none of 
the twenty-four books did there once occur its distinguishing letter 
of the alphabet. It may well be doubted whether at any time so 
many thousands of verses have been written with so little creative 
imagination; but it must be remembered contemporary taste 

1 A list of them will be found in Christ-Schmid, Gesthiehte tier grieck. 
Literjtur, n, § 67a. 
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required that all the poesy of which the age was capable should 
appear in prose In order to make It musical and florid. 

With the Greek orators of this generation the art of speaking 
and writing concerned itself less and less with the mind* and 
speakers set themselves up more and more as + melodists P and 
rivals of lyric poets. Even their delivery consisted of a rhythmical 
declamation of a very artificial kind. They followed a prosody 
which the living language ot their day no longer obeyed, and by a 
form of virtuosity exploited the tone and modulations of their 
speech, in this way securing their effects on audiences by means 
which were largely musical. At a time when so much pleasure 
was taken in listening to various wind and string instruments, the 
lecturer was delighted if his singing and rhythmical eloquence 
was accompanied by the rapturous sounds ot die flute. He was 
carried away by the music of his own voice, and cared little if his 
phrases were fine-sounding that they were almost devoid of 
meaning. An adequate idea of these speakers can be formed by 
perusing the Uves of the S&phistj as told by their fellow-member 
and admirer Philostratus, an orator who was a native of Lemnos, 
One seldom finds an idea of any note or a flash of wit. 

Philo stratus would have small claim to the space here given 
to him were it not for the fact that, in speaking of him, one cannot 
help touching on two people of an attractiveness widely different 
from his—the beautiful and spirited Julia Domna, the intelligent 
and self-willed Empress to whom the orator owed the subject of 
at least one of his chief works, and* with her, the Emperor 
Septimius Severus himself 

The grandson of an orator resident at Rome in the reign of 
Domitian, but born into a family which continued to speak 
Punic, the young Septimius Severus at the age of eighteen was 
capable of expressing himself in Greek with sufficient fluency to 
take part, in spite of his rustic accent 1 , in public declamations at 
his native town of Leptis Magna. Having completed at Athens his 
equipment of literature and philosophy, Septimius arrived at 
Rome to make himself an orator and a^vocatus Jssii before be¬ 
coming a member of the Senate and commanding the legions of 
Pannonia who ultimately raised him to the rank of emperor. As 
part of the extraordinary Industry of this hard-working man must 
be mentioned here the memoirs which he, like Marcus Aurelius, 
wrote in Greek, and the fragments of his letters addressed to the 
Senate, without any literary grace or charm, but concise, clear and 

1 His pronunciation of Latin is said to have remained faulty, see above, 
P- *4- 
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to the point. It is not surprising that one so well educated de- 
lighted to surround hint self with men of letters and preferably with 
Greeks, while his wife, Julia Domna, the daughter of the High 
Priest of the Sun at Emesa, held a real literary salon upon the 
Palatine 1 . Besides her sister, Julia Maesa, and her two nieces, 
Soaemias and the half-Christian Mamaea, many famous writers 
and scholars were to be met at her house—the poet Oppian, who 
has already been mentioned; Aelian, the honey-tongued story¬ 
teller, engaged in collecting the anecdotes of his Faria Hiitoria ; 
Gordian, who was a poet before he was an emperor; the learned 
doctor Sammonicus Serenus, who owned a magnificent collection 
of books; sometimes Galen when his great age permitted him to 
be present; and many other intimates of the Palatine who figure 
in the Deipnosophislae of A then ae us. 

But Julia Domna, the impassioned Syrian, ‘temeraire jusqu’i 
I'utopie’ in Renan’s phrase 2 , must have had an almost classical 
literary taste. When the orator Hermogenes started a reaction 
against excessive regard for rhythm and musical effects in oratory 
(cf. p. 612), Julia Domna seems to have approved a return to a 
feeling for moderation and imitation of the ancient models; at all 
events, Philostratus in one of his letters clothes in the form of a 
learned treatise observations possibly intended to divert the 
Empress from an inclination towards an old-fashioned purism in 
literature, of which he disapproved. 

As has often been pointed out, the advance of the new religions 
evoked an opposition from pagan intellectuals who sought to give 
new life to their old cults by allying them with philosophic creeds 
and especially with a theology of sun-worship which spread ever 
more widely in highly diverse forms, while in ethics they preached 
a Pythagorean asceticism. The Empress herself, who from youth 
up had been initiated in the hell tubed beliefs of the great Semitic 
sanctuaries, and whose circle at Rome included thinkers from all 
parts of the Empire, was as it were predestined to become the 
high priestess of a syncretic polytheism. Realizing the need of 
finding a historical figure fitted to counter the propaganda of 
subversive gospels, she sought particularly to revive the memory 
of a hero of pagan hagiology, Apollonius of Tyana, who lived 
under the first two Flavians and had left behind him in Greek 
lands the reputation of a saint and wandering prophet drawing 

1 She was honoured in Greece as a second Demeter and a rival of the 
goddess Pallas, 

2 Marcdtirtit v p. 495: “Gsant ce que jamais Romaic n’avait os4 ces 
syricnncs "r^ventdc St-miratnis cc dc Nitocris/” See Dio lxxvhi, 23. 
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multitudes to himself by his; holy life and by so many beneficent 
miracles that the magicians of the East used to invoke his aid and 
issue the formulas of their incantations under his name. In time, 
he was looked upon as the greatest of all sorcerers. Chancing 
to come upon the memoirs of one who claimed to have been 
a confidant of this Apollonius—Burns a Babylonian—Julia 
Domna was impressed by the favourable light in which the 
character of the wise man was presented. Far from having 
practised sorcery this true follower of Pythagoras, according to 
his disciple, had taught the purest of religions, and in India 
especially, a country which long before Egypt and in different 
fashion had enjoyed the favour of divine wisdom, had found the 
evidence and inspiration to support his faith. As if to call attention 
to what Darnis had recounted concerning India, some Brahmans 
and Samanians in the time of Julia Domna, taking advantage 
of the means of travel provided by a renewal of trade with Central 
Asia, came on a deputation to the religious propagandists in 
Syria, particularly to Bardaisan, and it can be seen from Porphyry 
that they succeeded in obtaining a hearing 1 . 

In any cast* the Empress, wishing to spread the knowledge of 
the model character of the life of Apollonius, the holy man of 
Tyana, and of the source of his wisdom in an Eastern country 
which worshipped the sun, entrusted the memoirs of Dam is to 
Philostratus, one of the habitues of her parties whom we have 
already had occasion to mention. On the canvas provided die 
court hagiographer boldly embroidered his theme, borrowing 
extensively so as to unite in the eight books of his edifying 
biography the features best suited to bring out the importance and 
virtues of his hero: his love for his fellow-men, his profound pity 
for human suffering, his deeply-rooted religion which showed it¬ 
self in the worship of all the gods and of the divine Sun in parti¬ 
cular, and in his adoption of the Pythagorean prohibition of the 
sacrifice of living creatures. 

However full it may be of fine-drawn speeches little to modern 
taste, the book was undeniably successful. Opponents of Christi¬ 
anity were not slow to see what use could be made of it in com¬ 
bating the propaganda of the new religion, if not in advancing a 
pagan syncretism. The story of Apollonius, accepted as true, 
could be set against the Gospel as a life noble, upright, godly, 
unselfish, and conspicuous for its miracles and good worksi the 

l least Porphyry Found in this connection the immediate confirmation 
of an ‘epistle of Apollonius to the Brahmans T {frag. Lxxvin, Hercher); see 
Porphyry > Fquoted by Stobaeus, Ed, i t 3, 5^ deohstin. iv, 17- 
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apologists of Greek culture did not fail to exploit it, and the result 
was that Philostratus, second-rate story-teller though he was, 
became one of the most famous of the Greek novelists* 

It may seem strange to connect with edifying work of this 
nature the ten books of the Loves 0/ Theagenes and Chariclea or 
Aethiopica* Certainly at first sight there is nothing but agree¬ 
able diversion in the story of Chariclea, an Ethiopian princess 
abandoned at birth by her mother, the queen Persina* then 
carried off to Delphi to be brought up there by the Greek Callicles, 
subsequently enamoured of the handsome Thessalian Theagenes 
and by the unkindness of fate involved with him in the severest 
trials of various kinds until she finally appears before the king 
HydaspeSj her father. Then, on the point of being sacrificed to the 
Sun with her faithful lover, she reveals herself, recovers her 
rank and with it the right to marry the man she loves. But, on a 
closer view, it will be seen that Heuodorus, the author of this 
seeming story of adventure, is almost as much concerned to 
glorify the fierce chastity with which he endows his virgin heroine 
as to demonstrate his skill in the art of tying and untying the 
threads of an exciting plot. His descriptions of virtue often 
become homilies, and, until the final words of his denouement, 
he exhibits a religious feeling which is too characteristic of his age 
to be regarded as a traditional feature of his literary form 1 . 

Nothing is knowm about the author of Dapknis and Chht^ and, 
this pastoral being unique of its kind, any attempt to determine 
its own peculiar merits must be guess-work. As for Longus him¬ 
self, although it is generally agreed that his work is to be included 
with those of the orators of the time of Julia Domna, there is little 
agreement about the type of society in which he wrote. Some are 
impressed by the discovery in him of touches of a genuine and 
almost rustic feeling for nature, while others insist that, from the 
very opening scene, the balance of melodious antitheses betrays 
the sophisticated pastoral of the salon with its bells and ribbons 
affectedly bedecking the necks of lambkins, sleek and white 
as snow. But, in speaking of Dap/mis and C&Joe y it is hardly 
possible not to give oneself up to the pleasure of admiration 
and leave on one side questions of date and other such problems. 
It is, indeed, commonly admitted that this pearl of Greek romance 

1 R. M. Rjtttenbury, La LLihiQpiquti d*Htfi#dwt r i f p. xxi, also observes 
that in the Aeikiopka ihe religion seems less artificial than elsewhere. 
Compare the preface by the translator, J. Mai] Ion p p T boom, who calls 
attention to the same admiration for thegymnosophists and the same distinction 
between magic and theurgy as in Phi tost ratus. 
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is one of the most attractive works that have come down from 
anti quit}'. Translated by Amyot, admired by Goethe, and imi¬ 
tated by Bernardsn de S, Pierre, the author of Paul et Pirginie, 
this delightful source of inspiration may still be traced in our 
own day. After Me petit berger avec sa flute et ses chivres’ of a 
great painter, Corot, it has found expression in 1 la symphonic 
choregraphique ’ of an equally great musician, Ravel, 

No summary need be given here of this story of the two young 
figures, Daphnis and Chloe, deserted by their parents and driven 
amid all kinds of abduction and romantic adventures to the 
discovery of natural love. In this pastoral the ordinary motifs of 
the genre make up only the frame of the plot, and the love of the 
country which pervades it certainly goes back to the poets of the 
Hellenistic age who first gave expression to the modern feeling for 
nature: for the rocks, meadows, tbun tains, streams, wooded hills, 
sea-shores, little chapels dedicated to Pan and the nymphs, which 
decorate his rale, it may be said that Longus had before him the 
Idylls of Theocritus, so strong is the bucolic tradition in his 
scenery. Here again, therefore, we end by being faced with what 
has been called by one scholar the ‘Hellenistic sea," the common 
source in whose vast waters were absorbed and mingled tor a 
time the most varied currents and elements of the literatures 
of the world. 

It has been already observed (voL xi, p. 707) that ’the only 
literary form of the time which would show much power of 
development was the romance, which appeals largely through its 
opportunities of self-identification with hero or heroine.' Our 
picture would be seriously incomplete if we were to leave this 
field of romantic literature without noticing its productions out¬ 
side scholarly circles. Everywhere in this age, even among the 
least educated sections of the population, tales were invented and 
wonders sought out. Among the Christians, too, edification was 
sought in the recital of adventures: travels of the Evangelists in 
the remotest countries, acts of the apostles (Andrew, John or 
Thomas) and even of the earliest evangelists, the life of Joseph the 
carpenter, stories of the childhood of Jesus, or Conversions or 
Confessions such as those of Cyprian of Antioch. The work of 
which Rufious has left us a Latin translation with the title if. 
dementis Recognitknes is one of the best examples of this 
type of composition. The title alone is almost enough to 
show the affinity of this edifying narrative with the romantic 
literature of the age. 

In the third century delight in romantic fiction left its mark 
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even on works of the most profound theological speculation. Men 
still continued to enjoy reading Plato, and this preserved a taste 
for giving controversial writings the form of fictitious discussion. 
Contemporary Christian apologetic especially may be said to have 
caused a sort of revival of the philosophic dialogue. But there was 
this difference, that fashionable adventure stories were introduced 
into the setting. For instance, when Methodius, a cultured bishop 
of Olympus in Lycia, wished to refute the very daring views of 
Origen on the future life and the resurrection of the body (p.483), 
and had the idea of borrowing from the Phaedo the plan of a new 
dialogue on the Immortalityof the Soul, he did not stop at em¬ 
bellishing his work with some touches from the Protagoras. He 
also found room tor some of the inventions which were then a 
feature of adventure stories, and in this dialogue, entitled 
Ag/aophorr, he relates how a friend of his, Theophilus, was cast up 
by a storm on the Lycian coast, and how, when he sought for 
him, he found him in the house of a doctor—the character who 
gives his name to the dialogue—engaged in a discussion with him 
on the subject of the resurrection. Aglaophon acts as the mouth¬ 
piece of Origen and accordingly maintains that, as the flesh is the 
origin of evil, if the body is reborn, sin must necessarily at the 
same time be reintroduced into the soul. A certain Memmian, in 
the course of discussion, undertakes to refute this argument, and 
the dialogue ends in the discomfiture of the rash doctor who had 
claimed to eliminate from the future life the presence of the human 
body, the most attractive of all forms, and to substitute for it, as 
the support of the soul, the ethereal or astral vehicles of the 
Platonists, with geometric shapes—sphere, polyhedron, cube 
or pyramid—derived from the fancies of the Timaeus. 

It was also in a dialogue that Methodius controverted the 
doctrine of the eternity of the world—a doctrine assigned to a 
fictitious follower of Origen of the name of Centaur—and in the 
same form he discussed the problem of free-will. But he was 
destined to go down to posterity more especially as the writer of 
the long dialogue called the Symposium of the Ten Virgins* The pure 
love-feasts of this Symposium are set in a delightful garden, a kind 
of earthly paradise in the far East, which is poetically described by 
the author with the aid of scraps from the Phaedrus, the Theaetctus 
and the Axiachus. There also occurs a reminiscence of the un¬ 
touched solitude which Euripides, in one of his plays, had taken as 
the symbol of Modesty: Agatha, one of the wise virgins, exclaims 
'there is the garland I offer to thee, woven with flowers picked 
in the meadows of the Prophets, O Virtue, that I in my turn may 
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adorn thee 1 .' Methodius knew that, if he substituted Chastity 
for the Eros of she Symposium of Plato, the best analogue for the 
purity of his heroines %vas the ideal of the Hippaiyius of Euripides, 

This type of romantic imagination, which is so noticeable a 
feature of the work of the bishop of Olympus, shows that Christian 
teaching, without losing too much of its seriousness, is already 
beginning to put off the heavy armour of its early polemics and 
is turning to seek the company of the Muses. It strikes out on 
new paths leading to the rhetorical schools, and secures the 
applause of the lecture-room. Somewhat in the manner of 
Methodius, Apollinariusof Laodkea a little later cast into Socratic 
dialogue the conversations of Jesus and the apostles. Subse¬ 
quently the pagan emperor, Julian, vexed by the sight of Galileans 
at lectures on Greek literature, determined to put a stop to their 
coming and plundering the resources of the Greeks in order to 
use them against the civilization from which they had sprung-. 

Athens at this time was nothing more than a city of the past, 
the resort of tourists, of art-lovers and literary critics, a quiet 
town where men devoted themselves to disinterested study, 
literary pursuits and the contemplation of history. But this was 
not to endure. Soon the march of events tore Hellenism, in the 
most sacred of its retreats, from the joys of contemplation and 
swept it into the storms of political affairs, though, meanwhile, 
the Athenian rhetorical schools had, in Longinus, their last 
moment of splendour. A nephew through his mother of the sophist 
Fronto—a citizen of Emesa, like more than one of the friends of 
Julia Domna—Longinus* on coming Into a legacy from his uncle, 
used his wealth in furthering his education by extensive travel, 
particularly to Alexandria, attended by Ammonius Saccas in a 
society in which we shall see his name reappear* He then settled 
at Athens* where he began by teaching rhetoric and philosophy. 
He was nicknamed the 'living library p and the * walking museum/ 
but he was not lacking in shrewdness and taste. He soon became 
the leading figure in literary criticism. Some of his judgments are 
known to us, and they seem to deserve the esteem which they 
enjoyed* It was not long before pupils flocked to his school- 
Among them he singled out a man of an inexhaustible love of 
learning, one who, like himself had come from Syria, the Tyrian 
Makhus* 4 the king/ whose name he changed to its Greek equk 
valent, Porphyrius* 

1 Symposium, vi, 5, p. 70* 8 sq. Boiiwetschi cf Euripides, Hipp . 73 sqq- 

s Julian, Epist 61 (ed. Bidcz-Cumont) and Biefev, La Vic dt PEmprrrur 

Juliftt, pp. 263 sqq. 
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Longinus taught at the Academy, and, in loyalty to the tradi¬ 
tions of the School, he piously observed the anniversary of its 
founder Plato, We have some detailed knowledge of one of these 
celebrations: at the commemorative symposium the conversation 
turned on learned questions. The thesis was put forward that 
Ephorus, Theopompus, Menander, Hcllanicus, Herodotus and 
Euripides were plagiarists, and even the originality of the hero of 
the feast had to be defended. This scene is of a piece with what we 
know of contemporary teaching and reveals the learning and 
childishness of the talk of the scholars at Athens who were united 
in the veneration of Plato. The occasion was before Porphyry left 
for Rome about the year 262/3. 

Five years later the Goths landed at the Piraeus. In Athens 
itself they would have made a bonfire of the books ot one of the 
libraries, tf one of their number, ‘looked up to by his fellows for 
his wisdom,’ had not pointed out to the barbarians that it would be 
better to leave the Greeks buried in the lumber room of old 
books, which made them easy to conquer, than to cause them to arm 
themselves with swards. About this time Zenobia, the queen ot 
Palmyra, had invited her countryman Longinus to her court, and 
the master, hearkening to the voice of nature, decided it would 
be far better to win a new empire for Hellenism than to 
persist in the defence of the Acropolis. He therefore left Greece, 
entrusting the latter task to the historian Dexippus, and at 
Palmyra threw himself so whole-heartedly into his new work of 
adviser to an ambitious princess that not long afterwards, when 
Zenobia submitted to her conqueror Aureliar, he was con¬ 
demned to death for high treason by the Roman emperor. After 
the bravely faced execution of the ill-starred champion of a lost 
cause, rhetoric at Athens was for a time brought to a standstill. 
On the other hand, Diixippcs learnt from the grim fortunes of 
his times—like Cassius Dio, if not Hhrotu^n— the style and 
manner of Thucydides, the weightiest and most profound of the 
historical writers of antiquity. 

II. ALEXANDRIA: PLOTINUS 

After the assassination of Geta, and at the time of the massacres 
carried out at Alexandria by the merciless fratricide Caracalla 
(p. 49), the officials of the Museum at Alexandria were cruelly 
deprived of their revenues and allowances and suffered great 
hardship; those who were not natives of the country were even 
expelled. After this first alarm the reading-rooms of rhe city 
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libraries recovered sufficient quiet for the Egyptian Athxnaeus of 
Naucratis to be able to devote his leisure to the scrutiny of more 
than 1500 works and to draw from them the material for the 
essays in his Deipnvsephistae in fifteen books on drinking, eating, 
seasoning, sauces, the delicacies of notable gourmets, the customs 
at banquets, and even on love, besides the dance, singing and 
games. These essays would have caused the guests at the banquet 
to die of boredom it the banquet had really been served. We to¬ 
day can find entertainment in the diverse episodes In the literary 
life of the past of which Athenaeus" compilation enables us to 
form a picture. 

Literary pastimes such as those of Athenaeus were possible at 
Alexandria only for a short period. About the time when the 
Goths pillaged Athens, the troops of Zenobia (269—170) came 
and plundered the quarter of the public buildings and palaces 
(hrucheion) which had been erected in the capital of the Ptolemies 
near the tomb of Alexander. The Museum was not spared in the 
genera] destruction, and henceforth this great home of Greek 
culture, although it did not disappear completely, could hardly do 
more than maintain a shadow of what it had been in the past. As 
late as the time of Ammianus Marcellinus^the scientific genius of 
the old metropolis still pursued various branches of learning: 
‘geometry continued to make useful discoveries, music had its 
devotees, harmony its expounders, and, though astronomers were 
rarer, the movements of the stars were still observed; a study 
never ceased to be made of the science of numbers and especially 
of the art of foretelling the future.’ There is no lack of names or 
examples for a commentary on this piece of evidence from Am- 
mianus Marcel I inus. It will be enough here to recall what was 
said in the last volume (p. 704) about the mathematician Dio- 
phantus, with whom may be placed the commentator Pappus and 
Theon his continuator. As for schools, Ammianus in speaking of 
Alexandria mentions also those of medicine which remained so 
celebrated that ‘it was enough for a doctor to say that he had 
studied there, and no further recommendation was required of 
him.’ But one thing Ammianus does not say, because he stood 
too close to perceive it. Even at Alexandria in the third century 
the times were unfavourable for scientific observation and re¬ 
search. The age of discovery had come to an end. One was 
content with making encyclopaedic compilations in order to adapt 
to the needs of the day what was essential in knowledge already 

1 xxn, 16, i?j cf. Tatiut orbit t/rtcrifitit in Muller, G.G.M, n, p. 519, 

$ 34 vie. 
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acquired by science and technical achievement. Men no longer 
dreamed of probing into the secrets of nature; nature was regarded 
as the agent of wonders and to gain her service recourse was had 
to miracle-workers who expounded in oracles what they called the 
'holy science’ or ‘the great art.' 

Despite the establishment of official doctors, medicine itself so 
far declined that instead of being able to point to exact obser¬ 
vations of clinical workers one has to cite a magical pharmacopoeia 
and the occultism of astrology, demonology and exorcism. In 
anatomy Galen, to give a single example, was one of the last to 
carry out dissection 1 . Moreover, with the growth of sick wards 
attached to Christian benevolent institutions the art of healing 
became in the end separated from university teaching. At the 
time of the great plague in the third century the Christians 
exhibited a devoted solicitude for the sick, while pagans were 
content to cast victims of the scourge into the street. 

But to help us to form an idea of the new attitude taken up by 
those connected with the old-established Museum we have 


something more valuable than a series of facts of this kind; we can 
come to know a personality which by itself is worth more than a 
hundred others. His works will show us, among other things, that 
the art of healing which men sought more than anything else 
was a spiritual regime which would ensure the soul's happiness, 
not through the simple consciousness of belief (ttiVtis) and love, 
nor by the mystical and sacramental effect produced by initiation 
into the secrets of a 'gnosis,’ but by the illumination of tie intellect 
(vov?) enraptured and transported, as the result of a new con¬ 
ception of assimilation with God (q^ouikti? to the sub¬ 

limities of the supreme Intelligence. 

Plotinus was born at Lycopolis in A.n, 204 and was already 
twenty-eight when he came to Alexandria to learn philosophy. 
He studied under the most famous teachers, but instead of 
findi ng h i ms el f en l ightc ned, he e xperi en ced a disi 11 us ion, I n deep 
depression he confessed his disappointment to a friend, who at 
once introduced him to the very select circle of the mysterious 
Alexandrine, Ammonius Saccas. Plotinus was accepted by 
Ammonius, and soon realized from talking with him that he had 
found exactly the sort of guide for whom he was looking. 

It may be asked what precisely did Ammonius teach. As if it 


1 Dissection, that is to say, of animals. A papyrus, recently published by 
A. Wifstraltd, 1 Anatomise]icr Katechismus,’ in Bull, de la Soeiltf R. del 
Lettres de Lmd, 1934-5, pp- b+ sqq., supplies a typical example of con¬ 
temporary dogmatic instruction without the slightest attempt at observation. 
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were a mystery, all those who listened to him had to promise to 
disclose nothing about it, and it is by the teaching of Plotinus 
himself that we can best divine its nature. After eleven years 
spent in philosophical discussion and meditation with this thinker, 
Plotinus, when the Emperor Gordian opened the doors of the 
temple of Janus at Rome to announce a great expedition against 
the Sassanid kingdom, determined TO make use of so tine an 
opportunity" to observe on the spot ‘the philosophy practised by 
the Persians,' as well as by the Indians, who likewise were at 
that time exciting much interest (p. 614). He therefore joined the 
armv which was preparing to invade Mesopotamia. But some 
months later Gordian was killed by riotous soldiers near Doura, 
and Plotinus had to abandon his plan without having got even as 
far as Ctesiphon. He returned to Antioch (February 244) after 
having perhaps an opportunity at Apamea on the Grontes of 
making himself familiar with the philosophy of Numenius (vol, xi, 
p. 700), which had always filled his thoughts. Finally, from 
Antioch he went to Rome, where he opened a school. 

A visitor to it far the first time must have been deeply-impressed. 
Still stunned by the bustle of the great city, and only a step from 
the streets in which was displayed, in a brilliant setting of public 
buildings, the splendour of a life of pleasure such as we can 
hardly imagine, be came upon a quiet circle of ascetics who turned 
their backs upon the world and meditated on books of philo¬ 
sophy, practising a lofty disdain for externa! tilings. Leading 
together a life of sanctity the initiates of this philosophic con¬ 
venticle looked, first, for a moment of ecstasy on this earth and 
ultimately for the deliverance of their soul through death and its 
return to the bosom of the eternal Being. The existence in the 
world-capital of this small cloistered brotherhood of 'pale folk' 
is nothing of a surprise* it is one of those violent contrasts which 
occur in the intense and hectic life of such a centre as that of 
Imperial Rome. 

When Porphyry", no doubt bearing a letter of introduction from 
Longinus, presented himself to Plotinus, the master's teaching 
had been fully thought out. His quiet and attractive manner, 
his serious and simple nature, his distaste for fashionable rhetoric 
and cheap success, the loftiness of his ideas and the strictness 
with which he followed his philosophic principles, his know¬ 
ledge of men and that intuitive understanding which sometimes 
made him seem like a thought reader, the force and passion of his 
words, his genuine enthusiasm and disinterestedness, won for 
him an authority altogether different from that of the philosophers 
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who lived like private chaplains in the large houses of Rome and 
were good fellows with whom master and servant enjoyed making 
merry. Plotinus had transformed and exalted the part of the 
philosopher. He had cast a halo round him by earning for him¬ 
self so high a prestige in the eyes of the Romans. He was one of 
those strong-willed geniuses who exercise a strange kind of 
fascination. He still fascinates to-day. It is impossible to come 
into contact with him without being overpowered. ‘I have been 
almost frightened,' Novahs wrote to a friend, ‘by his resemblance 
to Fichte and Kant.... In my heart I feel that he is worth more 
than both of them.’ 

Plotinus’ mode of life was simple. He showed an entire drs- 
regard for the care of the body and practised vegetarianism. 
Sometimes he abstained even from bread. Although he was not 
strong he disobeyed his doctors’ orders, and he carried his scorn 
for worldly things so far as to neglect them in all their forms, 
from the sonorous style with which rhetoricians pleased the ear, 
to the details of his own writing, which was by no means correct 
and hardly readable. On the other hand, he gave himself up to 
meditation with an intense concentration of which Porphyry has 
left us an impressive account. He was consumed by the fire of an 
intellectual passion which transfigured him. Four times while 
Porphyry was staying with him, the wise hierophant 1 went 
beyond the choir of virtues as a man leaves behind him the statues 
of the gods to enter the sanctuary’ and reached ecstasy, or com¬ 
munion and identification with the Infinite. 

One of the original features in the teaching of Plotinus is to be 
seen in the part played by images and figurative expressions in the 
exposition oi his ideas. If it were not for the luminous and 
brightly coloured touches which constantly help to make up for 
the ineffectiveness of the reasoning, the Enntads^ with their 
laborious attempts to grasp the most elusive abstractions, would 
not wholly succeed in conveying the writer’s doctrine. In this 
respect Plotinus followed the example of the wise men of his 
country, who, as he tells us 1 , instead of writing letters and words 
on the walls of their temples, preferred to draw images and sym¬ 
bols. It will not be surprising to hear that speculation so little in¬ 
spired by the method or even the spirit of the sciences called exact 
showed itself as far removed as possible from a purely mechanistic 
conception of the universe. 

Nature, for Plotinus 3 , knows not levers. That is why he 
constantly emphasizes distant action; like an echo, which seems 
1 Emuads t v, 8, 6. a Ik in, 8, a ad ink. 
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to come from a wall of rock, whereas in fact it is caused by the 
resonance of a far-off voice; like a softly spoken word which sets 
going something at vast distances; like the heavenly choirs and 
the harmony of the world whose agreement and rhythm are 
maintained across the intervening space simply by the attention 
of the executants 1 . Is it some material contact which causes a 
(lower or stone to vibrate in accord with the astral powers ? How 
can we explain the power of God in every branch of nature and the 
universal prayer which makes every being try to rise towards 
Him? 

The more improbable materialistic mechanism appeared to 
Plotinus, the more universally he detected in the actions and 
interactions of beings the effects of a kind of magic power and 
recognized the reality of the universal sympathy made active in the 
mystical religions of his day. But Plotinus is not content with the 
principle of unit}' thus revealed in the interconnection of the 
members of a living organism. He needs a higher unity, and, 
drawing inspiration from the idealism ot Plato, he finds it in the 
intelligence. For him the bond of dependence among beings 
becomes entirely intellectual. The intelligences are to the supreme 
Intelligence and to one another as the theorems of a particular 
science are to Science as a whole and to one another: each ot them 
potentially includes the others however different from them 
it may be. Thus it is that one can contemplate in the unity of 
a science its whole content. On the other hand beings have no 
reality except in the Intelligence itself. They are neither before it, 
nor after it; the Intelligence is, as it were, alike their first legislator 
and their principle, or rather the very law of their being, and it is 
true to say that existence and thought are the same thing. 

By synthesizing the ‘ratiorial-creative Logoi' of the Stoics with 
the Platonic Idea, and introducing them to the intelligible world 
whence these 1 Logoi' shape sensible beings and reflect themselves 
in them, Plotinus reached his famous doctrine of the creative 
activity of contemplation. I c is by contemplating the one that 
the soul gives unity—and therefore being—to each of its pro- 
ductions". 

To say that the one is the principle of being is for him the 
same as saying that the only true reality is contemplation. Not 
only is intelligence contemplation of its object, but nature also is 
contemplation, silent, unspeaking, unconscious contemplation of 
the intelligible pattern which it strives to imitate; an animal, a 
plant, any object has its form, in the Aristotelian sense, only in so 
1 Enneadt , iv, 9, vi ad etc. s JA, ui, 8, etc. 
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far as it contemplates the ideal pattern which is reflected in it. To 
maintain that contemplation is at the same time creation, is one of 
the most violent paradoxes ever propounded by philosophy, 
Plotinus develops it with a variety and abundance ot arguments 
and images which are at times dazzling 1 . 

If anyone were to demand of Nature why it produces, it would answer, if 
it were willing to listen and speak: ‘you should not ask questions, but like me 
understand in silence: for I am a silent one, and ro talk is not my custom. 
What ought you to understand? This, that the created world is my siienr 
contemplation, a contemplation produced by my nature: for being bom myself 
of contemplation [the meditation of the Intellective Soul], I am naturally 
contemplative and that which contemplates In me produces m object of 
contemplation, as gtQmtttri describe figure while contemplating' I r however, 
do not describe figures* but while I contemplate, die outlines of bodies cake 
substance, as though they had fallen from my lap. I preserve die disposition 
of my mother [the universal soul] and of those who engendered me [the 
rational-creative Ldpw]. They too were bom of contemplation. So my birth 
in turn came about by no action of theirs 5 ; from the self-contemplation of 
Principles that are greater chan I, I was generated. 

This passage contains a comparison which helps greatly to¬ 
wards understanding the paradox of creative contemplation: That 
which contemplates in me produces an object of con temp la don, as 
geometers describe figures while contemplating/ If one turns to 
the Tmaeus 5ja— 55c, It will be found there that, in the myth of 
creation, the four elements are produced with simple geometrical 
outlines, those of the four regular polyhedra-—the cube in the case 
of earth, the icosahedron in that of water, the octahedron in that 
of air, Ehe tetrahedron in that of fire; so, as with the geometer* 
the soul of the world has but to consider the design, as it 
were, of the constituent mathematical relations of the Intelligence, 
which is its mode], and then, acted upon by Eros, the figures 
which the soul contemplates and whose beauty it admires and 
loves spontaneously project themselves into reality* This example 
alone is enough to show how deeply imbued with the spirit of 
Plato Plotinus was. 

It will also have been noticed that the Mother of sensible 
beings, or Nature who speaks thus, is the daughter of 

the universal soul (soul of the world or princi pie of life), and this soul 

L Ennr&ds M lit, 6, 4 E- Brchicr, Hisfotre dt la philosophic ancimne^ 

n M pp. 4.59 and pp. 53 sag. 

-1 441 jpf-0£jjr ,1 1 action, is contrasted with iL Theorta'\ meditation, the other 
great form of energy; according to Plotinus, Praxis is Thecria in a 
weaker shape due to the inrrusion of mattes and therefore confined to the 
sensible universe/ E* R. Dodds* Select passages illustrating Neoplatonism, 
19 * 3 * P* 35 * ** 
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is itself born of pure Intelligence* which is at once thought and 
being—the subject and object of modern philosophcrs—above 
which, to avoid plurality or* in other words, to escape from the in¬ 
fluence of matter, one must go one step higher. Once arrived at 
the top of the slope b y which the ascent has been made through 
the threechief stages—the famous system of 1 the three hypostases 1 
(the trinity of the soul, the spirit (you?) and the One)—a specially 
gifted man may experience, in a rapture, intuition of the Absolute. 
This Absolute, the father of beings, inconceivable except as pure 
goodness, cannot but bestow existence on all things, and while it 
keeps itself intact, unchanging, and indivisible throughout its 
constant production, on everything which emanates from it, it 
leaves its mark with a more or less vague or conscious desire to 
return to it. Here if a man wishes to understand he needs the help 
of comparisons and parallels. 

Conceive aspring having no alien source; giving itself to all river^ yet not 
exhausted therein, but itself abiding ar rest; and the rivers that have gone out 
from it journeying a while together in one flood before they run their 
several courses, yet each as it were already conscious in whac place its own 
waters shall fin d'issue. Or conceive the life of a, great plant pervading every 
part, whilst the source of that life itself endures undispersed, hasing its sear, 
ss it were, in the root 1 . 

This, then, is the theme which this philosophy delights to 
return to and develop with every kind of variation: there proceeds 
from the Absolute in an unbroken continuity first the world of 
thought, secondly that of the pure ideas contained in it, thirdly 
that of souls and materiaJ bodies’ then, under the impulse ot 
desire, everything which has been born strives to return to the 
prime source of Being. The divine does not descend; however 
remote it may be, man must climb to the height of divinity, if he 
is to unite himself with the One above all multiplicity. Ihe possi¬ 
bility of this union ties in the activity of pure thought, and, tar 
beyond the human spirit, in the mysterious accord of the individual 
with the first Being, an accord beyond all reason. Only an 
imperfect idea of Plotinus can be gained without reading in their 
context some of the flashes of his ‘quivering and vibrating’ style, 
whereby is expressed the wealth of contradictory ideas and 
difficulties which come before him as soon as he tries to speak of 
this being in rapture with God in which consciousness of person¬ 
ality fades away 3 . 

1 Ennteds, m, S, io, trans. Dodds, cit. p. 54- 

1 Here may be quoted only one example, chosen because in it has been 
happily noticed the presence of an almost romantic lyricism which is owl* 
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The teaching and vocation of this philosophy were renunciation 
of this world and. detachment from all activity in it for the sake of 
a better. At the same time, this renunciation of the world did not 
at all imply condemnation of it, nor a horror or deep dislike or 
denial. In the eyes of Plotinus the world is beautiful, as should be 
the work and reflection of the divinity which is immanent in it* 
A last ray of the Greek spirit in its decline thus shines where the 
philosopher glorifies the splendour of the cosmos * On this theme 
he sometimes raises his voice in a way that tan be explained only 
by the antipathy which his eyes observed in his own audience* 

In Plotinus' day * gnosis/ a religious philosophy of Oriental 
inspiration, was spreading every where in various forms (ch. un), 
It condemned a world created by the spirit of evil and given up 
to a cruel Destiny, and stressed the need of the worship of saving 
gods who would intervene in person here on earth and distribute 
their favours and mercy to gatherings of the faithful and elect. 
Dwelling on apocalypses and revelations, they set against Platonic 
cosmology, ruled by pure Intelligence, the dualism of the armies 
of Good and Evil. Compared with the immense antiquity of the 
traditions to which they appealed, whether they were Syrian, 
Chaldaean or Iranian, the seven centuries of Greek thought 
seemed nothing but the first phase of a philosophy still in its 
infancy. These "gnostics' appeared to have everything in their 
favour. They went straight to men's souls in all they said. They 
set forth a fine display of theology and speculative fancies. They 
claimed that Plato himself was a pupil of their ancient wisdom and 
that Christ gave them the mystical benefit of his death and 
redemption* They forced their way into Plotinus' audiences and 
argued against him. Their persuasive tones shook the faith of his 
pupils, and Plotinus felt the need of breaking free from the hold 
which threatened to fetter him* Plato’s position as the supreme 
director of thought was seriously menaced, and the dogma of the 
goodness of the world was openly flouted* Plotinus replied^ and 
an echo of his vehement refutations may be heard in the Enne&ds 1 -. 
Plotinus, in fact, refused to look upon the soul as a prisoner in a 

narily alien to Plotinus' intd tea ual ism (cfl G. Miscfa.GWA. dtrAtdabi&graphit , 
[j pp.377 * Many times i l has happened lifted out of the body into myself; 

becoming external to aU other things and self-encenrered; beholding a 
marvellous beauty; then, more than ever, assured of community with the 
loftiest order; enacting the noblest life, acquiring identity with die divine; 
stationing within It by having attained that activity; poised above whatsoever 
within the Intellectual is less than die Supreme/ Eimt&dSi rv, 8, l, trand. by 
Mackenna. 1 n f 9 P 5 sqq. 
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Satanic gaol with no hope of salvation except by the supernatural 
intervention of a redeemer; for him, on the contrary* the sou], b) 
itself and its own unaided powers, could free itself from the body, 
cleave to the pure Intelligence, regain its first dignity, and, at the 
end of its liberation, rise to God—not, of course, to the personal 
God of the gnostics, but to that state of ecstatic union with the One 
which it is the aim of philosophy to achieve. To find God Plotinus 
has no need to enter a temple or bow down before an image. His 
prayer is not a cry of despair, nor an avowal of repentance, nor an 
entreaty designed to move to pity a being who can help if he will. 
‘The gift of the intellect is not like a present which can be taken 
away.’" After a divorce from unity the soul has only to turn again 
towards the lost communion and our fulness is re-established to¬ 
gether with the desired equilibrium. Our destiny is entirely in the 
life within us; it depends on that, and on nothing else. 

At Medinet Madi in the Fayftm a library has lately been 
discovered which proves that Mamehaean writings could be rea 
in Egypt in the time of Aimnonius Saccas, and in order to explain 
the vigour of Plotinus' resistance to the invasion of gnosticism 
from the Near East his attempt to go and observe the philosophy 
of India on the spot has been called in evidence; writers have even 
tried to credit him with some of the understanding of Hindu 
asceticism which Mam had won in the course of his travels a 
century before and of which he took account in founding his 
cosmopolitan religion 1 - It is undeniable that there was some kind 
of contact between Plotinus and Indian thought. But it is another 
matter to say that without this contact Plotinus could not have 
conceived a type of idealism to which many independent thinkers 
since his time have approached. Rather may it be said that 
Plotinus’ fundamental achievement was to bring to life in the 
heart of Platonism the activity of certain affinities with Ask as 
old as the first philosophic conversations in the gardens of the 
Academy, As far back as the time of Eudoxus ot Cnidus Plato 
was sufficiently open-minded not to refuse to consider the ideas oi 
the East 3 . Plotinus brought to his work as a Greek thinker the 
same readiness to learn. 

1 T. Przyluski* 4 Mani tc Florin 1 * Hu//. Acad. Ee/g. f ( Jusst del Lfttres i 
x 933 i PP- and l Les erois hypostases’ etc., in Milangti Cunmt 9 

Bufez* 4 Platon, Eutloxt de Cnide ft I 1 Orient/ Bu/L Acad. BAg., 
Class e del Lettres, 1933* pp. 19+ iff* 
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III, PORPHYRY 

In order to characterize the work of his pupil Porphyry it must 
be emphasized that Plotinus stands at the beginning of a new era. 
Men were ceasing to observe the external world and to try to 
understand it, utilize it or improve it. They were turning away 
from nature because they could no longer see in it anything but 
change, deterioration* corruption, materiality, coarseness and 
meanness. They were driven in upon themselves. In the inmost 
consciousness of life and the being of the soul they believed they 
were in touch with the eternal, the unchanging and the divine. 
Instead of deifying the world and uni ting themselves with God by the 
heightening of the senses or by the contemplation of the stars, they 
began to draw fancies from their inner impulses or sought benefit 
in meditation. The idea of the beauty of the heavens and of the 
world went out of fashion and was replaced by that of the In finite. 

Plotinus was one of the chief authors of this revolution. He 
gave it theoretical justification . He clad the ascetic in the cloak of 
Platonic philosophy. He expressed the new teaching of the value 
of things by means of some of the most striking images which 
could appeal to men’s minds. But there was nothing of the 
popularizer in the head of the Neoplatonic school, and a long 
initiation was necessary in order to penetrate his thought. He 
needed assistants capable of giving a kind of preliminary in¬ 
struction. In this work Porphyry excelled. He trained the minds 
of his students in the Organonoi Aristotle and in the study of formal 
logic. In time, by musing on the great principles of asceticism, he 
made himself the moralist of the teaching of which Plotinus was 
the metaphysician. In commenting on selected works of Aristotle 
and Plato on many points he developed, justified and clarified the 
ideas of his master and even found new applications of them. His 
untiring industry, his controversial ardour, and enthusiastic 
propaganda contributed greatly to the good management and 
early success of the school. It has been said that he became, as it 
were, the very soul of Hellenism and the protagonist of his party. 
The most striking conversions to the ideas of Plotinus were 
due to him; it was he who established the contact between 
Platonism and St Augustine, the builder of a new City of God, 

Plotinus was an admirable improviser, but no composer on 
paper. He always disdained not only rhetorical artifice but also 
the trouble needed to secure a well-turned and exact phrase. He 
did not even re-read what he wrote. But he realized the value of a 
revision of his writings by a skilled hand, and entrusted the task 
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of publishing them to Porphyry. His pupil accepted it, but did not 
cany it out at once. For a long time after the death of Plotinus 
he was content to expound his master's teachings orally. To those 
who like Longinus asked for the written word he sent indifferent 
copies. But he was urged ever more strongly to produce an 
accurate definitive text. There was inevitably a loud demand 
for such a publication on the part ot the growing number of the 
admirers of Plotinus. Furthermore, in issuing the works ot the 
last great pa^an thinker. Porphyry was taking thought not only of 
the needs of the Platonic school but also for the Hellenism to which 
he was devoted, Plotinus was the true interpreter of Plato. His 
works supplemented those of the master of masters and were to 
supply men who were specially gifted and eager to learn with a 
selection of pious meditations which they needed. When Por¬ 
phyry published his collection of Plotinus' lectures in six Ennsath 
or divisions, each consisting of nine chapters, he .added notes at the 
request of some friends who desired explanations, fi to-day we 
may hope to restore to life the ora] teaching of Plotinus, it is 
mainly due to the explanations that have by chance been handed 
down to us by the most understanding and attentive of his 
auditors 1 . Porphyry also provided his edition with summaries and 
arguments, and at the beginning of the work gave an account ot 
the philosophers lite. 

In the short work thus devoted to the biography of his master. 
Porphyry does not always speak in the tone or spirit that might 
be desired- In more thin one place the philosopher is looked at 
through the idle fancies and hallucinations of silly imaginations 
obsessed by the marvellous, and man} a story casts a halo round 
his head which he himself would not have permitted* But on the 
whole Porphyry succeeds in bringing his hero to life before us, in 
body and in soul. In his Ufe a/ Pktinus he is still practising the 
art of the older biographers, and there is a contrast berween his 
way of showing forth the merits of an ascetic and the manner 
which is soon to distinguish the first products of Christian 
hagiography—for example the life of Antony the Hermit by 
Athanasius* The souls which Porphyry sets himself to win for his 
faith are not the simple souls of ‘the poor in spirit/ 

The fame of Porphyry is very largely due to his great work 
Against tht Christians, During the reign of Severns Alexander and 
Gallienus the new religion had enjoyed toleration. Aker all, 
neither the observances of the believers nor their faith nor their 

1 F. Henry, " Vers la reconstitution de rensdgnement oral dc Plofin/ 
Ru!I. Acad. Brig** Class* d*s Littr* j, 1937* pp. 31 
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attitude to society were any longer a cause of trouble. Set beside 
the mystic frenzy of a strongly orientalized paganism, the Lord's 
Supper celebrated as a sacrifice, the water poured at baptism as in 
a rite of initiation, must have had the effect of attractive and 
easily understood symbols, and even the piety by which Christians 
were guided in invoking their Saviour God and asking salvation of 
him was still shared by many souls, in widely different circles 
the Gospel made steady progress. At Rome the number ot those 
sealed of the faith was increasing rapidly, and during this period 
a strong and influential episcopacy was being organized in the 
principal churches. More and mote, enlightened pagans had to 
take account of the seriousness of the situation. The time was 
coming when a systematic persecution was to be set on foot. 
It was" these calamitous and troubled days that evoked the com¬ 
position of Porphyry’s treatise against the Christians. 

There are in the Enneads moving hymns to the creative Soul, 
‘our beneficent sister who has the power to accomplish so much 
without effort.' As has been seen, she is the cause of the sym¬ 
pathy in all the oarts of the universe, mankind and the stars, the 
sea, animals and plants. She gives nature its impressive beauty 
and its poignant sadness. Cybele drank the water of Lethe, but in 
her dreams, which follow one another like clouds racing across the 
sky, she seeks to recall God. She would not succeed in raising her 
eyes or in uttering the saving words if the human soul did not 
find them for her. For we are—as may be said, according to 
Plotinus—nature after its awakening, already speaking to God 
and ready to see Him face to face. How inexhaustible are such 
founts of a mysticism to which our poets will still so often go to 
seek ecstatic visions! How limitless the fruitfulness of a religion 
which could seem in fact dead, but which, even during its old age, 
still had so brilliant a hierophant I The Neoplatonist depicted It in 
such wonderful forms that the Christians felt compelled to avoid 
them. To avert the effect of its charms, they had to pronounce 
anathema upon it. 

Among the more enlightened spirits the conflict was felt less 
keenly. With Plotinus certainly controversy never assumed an 
unduly personal colour, and it left unimpaired the dream of a 
common ideal and even of some measure of understanding. Hut 
the more men turned to the public at large, the greater the wish to 
extend the field of propaganda—the activity to which Porphyry 
devoted himself—and the more keenly felt and inevitable became 
the clashes. Faced by the common herd, men were soon drawn into 
a fighting attitude, and thus th e Platon is ts undertook the justinca- 
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tton of all the observances of the established cults, while the 
Christians thundered against the wickednesses of idolatry. There 
is, then, nothing surprising in the sight of a Porphyry who thus 
became at the same time popularizer of the teaching of Plotinus 
and adversary of the Church * 

Nevertheless,, the hostility of Porphyry is not to be explained 
entirely by the development of philosophy. Amelins, his fellow- 
student and collaborator, still invokes the testimony of the begin¬ 
ning of the gospel according to St John, and although, following 
the fashion of the school, he calls thediscip 1 e of Christ a 1 barbarian,* 
there is nothing to show that he was hostile to the Church. Neo¬ 
platonism and Christianity were doubtless rivals destined sooner 
or later to meet in conflict, but, if wc wish to explain the declara¬ 
tion of war, we must certainly take into account the personality of 
Porphyry himself No Neoplatontst was more likely than he was 
to engage in hostilities. He had always concerned himself with 
Christian teaching and observances and with the error which they 
seemed to contain. In his earliest works, in his P&ihsopJiy of the 
OrdcL fj, if he appears to bow before the sanctity of Christ, he looks 
upon the reverence shown to him as excessive. A little later* when 
he published his treatise Ort tie images of the he writes tor 
the select, from whom the Christians are excluded, and it is the 
Christians whom he takes to task. It is clear that at every period 
of his literary activity and before he could have dreamed of putting 
his gifts at the service of the ideas of Plotinus^ he looked on the 
new religion as a hostile force. 

Porphyry's treatise against the Christians was a considerable 
work. It ran to fifteen books* wherein Porphyry made lull use of 
his learning and intellectual skill. Trained, as he had been^ by 
Longinus in critical scholarship, he soon saw how to set about 
revealing inventions, improbabilities and contradictions in the 
narratives of the Evangelists and other canonical books, and he 
laboured to shatter the authority of the evidence appealed to by 
true believers in support of their faith. Origin's allegorical 
interpretation, ‘which cleverly read into the falsehoods of foreigners 
the beliefs of the Greeks, 1 did not find favour in his eyes. 

Porphyry repeats, follows up and enlarges all that the ingenuity 
of Celsus had discovered by way of argument* He brings against 
the books of Daniel a proof of spuriousness that many modem 
scholars consider conclusive. He attacks the genealogy of Jesus- 
He claims to show by the contradictions of the synoptists that 
their narratives cannot claim to be believed. He criticizes many 
passages in the Acts of the Apostles* He finds that Peter is 
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contradicted by Paul. Paul he attacks with special fury. The 
philhellene sees In him nothing but coarse rhetoric and intolerable 
incoherence. Porphyry's whole polemic is elaborated with an 
abundance of arguments in which contemporary controversialists 
might find many of rhelr favourite themes. Whenever rationalism 
came into conflict with Christian revelation, it was enough to 
repeat what had been said by Porphyry. 

Porphyry, like his predecessor Celsus, was particularly shocked 
to see among the Christians revolutionaries breaking with all their 
ancestral inheritance, even with the ordinances of the Old testa¬ 
ment, and threatening the established order of things. He puts 
them down as 1 barbarians . 1 * But, in spite of this, he seems less 
concerned than Celsus to defend the Roman State. His special 
originality comes out in the breadth of view with which he now 
and then comprehends the struggle. Since Celsus the horizon 
of Platonism had been widely extended. Porphyry has not the 
same contempt as Celsus either tor the Jew s or tor Orientals. His 
humanity is such that he feds a measure ot sympathy even with 
the person of Christ and some parts of his teaching* He keeps his 
wrath for the disciples of Jesus, for the distortions of which they 
were the originators and for the 'myths' of the Evangelists,. As 
early as his day the canon of the writings ot the New Testament 
had been determined* He knows it and directs his attacks at it, 
and it is this which gives his criticism a forceful ness and thrust 
which places it far above that of his predecessors. In him are 
found hardly any of the crude aspersions to which pagan polemic 
of the first centuries had recourse. Nor is he malevolent in tone 
1 ike Julian. His controversy rarely si nks to the futile. He makes a 
careful study of the points at issue and tries to foresee objections. 
In the main he seems much less concerned with the effect he will 
have on the public than with the particular error which he is 
seeking to demonstrate. 

Porphyry certainly endeavours to expose what he holds to be 
weaknesses in the arguments used to prove the divine origin of 
Christianity^ but apart from this the work which he conceived is 
one of deep philosophy and not mere polemic. He speaks as a 
profoundly religious man. The need of revelation, redemption, 
asceticism and immortality inspires him with a faith like that of 
his opponents. In his desire to convince and to find what he cal is 
a universal (‘catholic*) way of salvation 1 , he goes so far as to jettison 
the theurgy and observances of pagan worship. He shows him¬ 
self still filled with the lofty and conciliatory thought of Plotinus, 
1 See dt Rtgrtssu, frag. 12 (Bidez r Vi* dt P&rphyr^ App. 11, p, 42*ry T ) T 
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In this respect* as in all others, he marks the transition between 
early Neoplatonism and that of the time of Iambi ichus and Julian, 
Philosophy is already at war with Christianity; but, in spite of the 
outbreak of hostilities, there can always be suspected in him a 

illusory. No settlement was possible. In the 
treatise which Porphyry wrote against them the Christians saw 
nothing but hostility,and they had good reason tor feeling anxious 
about it. The sum-total of testimonies and doctrines on which 
the Church based its teaching had to meet the most formidable 
indictment which has ever been drawn up by Hellenism, lie- 
joinders succeeded one another. Methodius, Eusebius of Caesarea, 
A pol 1 i nari us of Lao d icea and Philosto rg ius attem p ted re fu tations. 
But these refutations were not thought sufficient* As late as 448, 
by the orders of the Emperors VaJenrirdan III and Theodosius I 1 , 
the work "was consigned to the Hames, and the edict which 
prescribed this autonia-fe mentions Porphyry done, sayingnothing 
of Ceisus or of Hierodes or of Julian, as if of all the defences 
of paganism only his need cause disquiet. Jerome, for esample* 
pours out on Porphyry all the abuse of which his nature was 
capable, and that is saying a good deal. He calls him a scoundrel, 
an impudent fellow, a viliher, a sycophant, a lunatic and a mad dog. 

It is as the collaborator of Plotinus that Porphyry has his chief 
claim to our gratitude; but* at the same time, he has rendered us 
services of 1 different kind. He was the author of a considerable 
number of commentaries and miscellaneous works of learning 1 * 
and he is one of the chief scholars to whom we owe our knowledge 
of a host of writers of antiquity. A large part of the information to 
be found in the Homeric scholia* in the series of Neoplatonic 
commentaries and in many a Byzantine writer has come down to 
us through him. For example, in modern collections of the frag¬ 
ments of the pre-Socratics and Stoics, of the Orphic poems and 
many other works, it would be enough to put Porphyry's name at 
the head of the extracts which we really owe to him* to show that 
his contribution is one of rhe largest. In this respect he deserves a 
place beside Pliny, Galen* Ptolemy and the other men of letters of 
the Imperial age whose learned works enable us in some measure 
to make up for the loss of so many precious documents. 

If Porphyry could return to the world of men, he would un¬ 
doubtedly be not a little surprised at the fate which has befallen 
his work. Certainly the idea of the supreme importance of the 
spiritual life and the search for individual salvation to which he 
1 Bidez, of . rit* pp. 65* jjjv 
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f ive a great part of his efforts, have worked wonders on this earth. 

or many centuries a large elite of mankind has withdrawn from 
the world and sought In the silence of the cloister forgetfulness 
of bondage to the flesh. But the triumph of idealism and mysti¬ 
cism has not fallen to the standards and to the leaders under whom 
the publisher of the Ena fads took his place. The doctrines of the 
Neoplatonists have influenced men's minds in a Christian form. 
In the visions of Dante and in the outpourings of medieval piety 
Plotinus is forgotten, and in our own day also there are few 
indeed who have even a slight knowledge of the debt due to hi m. 

IV. IAMBL1CHUS 

Ail that is known of the early education of the philosopher 
I am buchus can soon be told. Born about 2 $0 at Chaicis in Coele- 
Syria, this Semite was at first, doubtless at Rome, the pupil of 
Porphyry and of the mathematician Anatolius' he then returned 
to Asia, and it is now known chat, following the example of the 
Neoplatonist A melius, he went to teach at Apamea 1 , Details con¬ 
cerning the life of Iamblichus arc scanty, but of his works, which 
consisted of ponderous commentaries on Aristotle and Plato, a 
life of Alypius, an essay on the gods, and other writings, there 
remain considerable specimens and in particular long fragments 
from a collection of treatises dealing with the philosophy of 
Pythagoras: a Life of the master, an Exhortation to Philosophy a 
treatise On the science of mathematics. All these make up a fedious_ 
collection, full of mystical remarks concerning the science of 
numbers and a mass of quotations drawn from every kind of writer 
and paraphrased from a moralistic standpoint, without any show of 
literary merit, but commonplace in form and diffuse in style, a 
nerveless and wearisome composition. Whoever has tried to read 
this writer, who far from having ‘sacrificed to the graces of 
Hermes’ seems to wish ‘to repel with a phrase which grates 
upon the ears-,’ will ask himself how such a nincompoop could 
have been regarded by the most distinguished men of his time as 
a divine master and how he managed to arouse in them so 
passionate an enthusiasm. 

For Plotinus, as has been seen, religion was a matter entirely 
for the inward man, and the means by which an attempt is made 
to impress the imagination in public worship were unworthy ot a 
philosopher who wished to preserve his soul from all contact with 

1 Bidez, T.e phllosophe J amblique et son ecok," Rfl>. da Etudes grecquts 
xx xu, 1919, p. 31 sq. ! E unapt us, Lit. Soph. p. 45 8, 9 iq. {Didot), 
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the external world. The master took little thought tor the general 
public. It was enough for him If his mysticism was available to a 
chosen few. But as soon as lamblichus took over the management 
of the school, at a time when r-aEranism in its hour of: danger was 
calling more and more urgently for all the fortes of Hellenism to 
come to its help, the Neoplatonists threw themselves into the 
struggle and they soon found that Porphyry had been too 
yielding. In their desire to take more account of the needs 
of their time they ceased to concern themselves only with an 
elite and set to work to extend their field of propaganda. The 
system of Plotinus was too remote for many minds; hence, in order 
to give a less abstruse form to the speculations of his philosophy, 
lamblichus and his successors thought it well to enable men to 
contemplate them through the showy and misty images of the 
mystery religions 1 . Sarapis, Isis, Hecate, Demeter, Dionysus and 
Cybele supplied them with a whole host of emblems which they 
put to ingenious use, and in Future It was by symbolic visions that 
they claimed to prepare the return of the souJ to God. The 
Neoplatonists thus turned themselves into * hierophants* and 
initiated their pupils into the secret cults of their time. Multi¬ 
plying the triads and hebdomads according to the needs of the 
cause, lamblichus set the example by admitting as many as 360 
divine entitles with 21 lords of the world and 4.2 gods of nature. 
In this kind of barracks open for n general mobilization of poly¬ 
theism, the mystic priest could find a place for anything which the 
established cults offered him, giving the place of honour naturally 
to the leader of the gods set in charge of Plotinus' intelligible 
world, the great king Helios, with his image the visible Sun, his 
doubles Zeus and Sarapis, his representatives Dionysus and 
Asckpius* his emanations Apollo and Athena (Providence and 
soul of the world), and lastly his companion Aphrodite, 

To this Neoplatonist the real aim was to set up the great 
confraternity of all the doctrines and religious practices of 
Hellenism, a Hellenism which from now onwards let its flag fly 
over all the traditional beliefs of Greece and the Near East, 
The gods of every people are henceforth joined to form a pantheon 
which puts its sanctuaries and priesthoods at the disposal of all 
the devout* their religious blessings being* as it were, pooled. Ail 
difference of opinion must in future be abolished. Not only Plato, 
Aristotle and Pythagoras, but also Heraclitus., Democritus and 

1 This is already shown by lamblichus 3 answer to Hie Letter $fP&rpkyrius 
to Antho^ the d* mystmrm that he published under the name of the Egyptian 
prophet, Abammnn. See Bides in MHangts Tksrountawt^ p. 1 2iq. 
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the other philosophers—Epictirus and rhe Cynics alone being 
excepted-—as well as the Orphics and the followers of Hermes 
Trismegistus and with them the Jews, gnostics and Chaldaeans, 
have all to be made to agree, and woe betide anyone who disturbs 
this united front] The 'queries" that Porphyry had submitted to 
the Egyptian priest Anebo will be regarded as blasphemous; 
lamblichus will dispose of them and condemn them with equal 
severity and unction. The enlightened intellectual ism of a 
Plotinus and a Porphyry drew its power and insight from the tree 
effort of individual thought, lamblichus is inspired by a mob 
fanaticism. Plotinus an 2 Porphyry had rejected the help of 
saving gods: lamblichus appeals to every form of redemption and 
revelation borne witness to by ancient tradition. Plotinus and 
Porphyry' had laid great stress on silent prayer and banished living 
sacrifice from the worship of the gods. In his desire to found a 
pagan Catholic church lamblichus is sensitive to the danger to 
which his plan would be exposed by the smallest concession to the 
revolutionary Evangelists: just as he pours scorn on the monks* so 
he persists in the search for clever sophistries to show that* 
religion being made for the people and the people having need of 
visible divinities to worship, like those which can be seen in the 
sky, the fire and smoke of sacrifice are symbols bearing, by their 
very antiquity, incomparable power to strengthen the prayers and 
raise towards the gods of the world the souls of the faithful 
gathered in the temples. 

Egypt had long been for Greek religious feeling the Holy Land* 
But at the time when the Sassanids were making the voice of 
Zoroaster speak with a fresh accent* when the sacred books of the 
Hebrews* thanks to their hellenszmg interpreters, were universally 
reverenced* when the prophet Mam claimed to renew the ancient 
predications of Buddha, Jesus and Zoroaster* it was impossible 
to put a comprehensive religious syncretism under the exclusive 
patronage of the old priesthoods of the country ot the Pharaohs, 
In the Second Century two holy men called Julian, who styled 
themselves Chaldaeans, drew up the extraordinary- series of oracles 
known as TogiaChaldaica" in which re-appeared, with thevery spirit 
of the Timaciiso f Plato, the principles oftheoldOrphic-Pythogorean 
mysticism from which Plato himself had borrowed so much* 
To show the 'symphony 1 of the wise men of ancient Greece with 
the doctrines revealed to priesthoods many thousands of years 
old this doctrine of Oriental colour seemed like a godsend. 1 am- 
blichus at once said farewell to dialectic and the unsuccessful 
efforts of a rationality that had only shown into what fog and 
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wild vagaries reason, suspended between myriads of errors, ends 
by sinking, and with all sail set sought shelter in the harbour 
of superhuman revelation 1 * 3 . Thus it is Iambiicbus who was 
responsible for an alliance which was to make his successor, 
Proclus, observe that, if it were for him to decide, he would 
destroy all books, with two exceptions, the Ttmaeus and the Login*. 
If any originality is to be attributed to lamblichus, it would have 
to be found in bis idea of combining so strangely the spirit 
of Plato with the most fanatical aberrations; the conjunction 
was certainly monstrous, but the influence which it produced 
spread rapidly, at all events in the East. In the crypt at Ephesus 
in which the Neoplatonist Maximus initiated the future Emperor 
Julian into the mysteries of paganism, the spells used by the 
wonder-worker were those which lamblichus had borrowed from 
the theurgy of the oracles called Chaldaean. Writing from Gaul 
to the philosopher Priscus, one of his companions in Platonic 
mysticism, Julian asked him for a copy of 'everything that 
lamblichus wrote on his namesake’ (the theurge Julian), When 
he set down these words, Julian believed he was undergoing a 
supernatural experience and he apologizes for speaking with the 
rapture of an enthusiast and adds, ‘ for my part I idolize lamblichus 
in philosophy and my namesake^ the theurge] in theosophy, and, 
to speak in the manner of Apollodorus®, compared with them in 
my eyes the others 4 do not count/ After this piece of evidence 
there is no reason for surprise at reading in Eunapius that pupils 
hurried in crowds all along the roads of Asia to the town of 
Apamea where Iambi ichus taught and where his conversation— 
not the reading of his writings——charmed those present at his 
dinner parties so much that he seemed to fill them with nectar. 
Like one inspired, living in communion with the gods, when he 
made solemn sacrifice on the appointed dates, he caused spirits to 
appear on the waters of fountains, and, as he prayed, his garments 
changed to a beautiful golden hue, and, by a phenomenon like the 
levitation of spirits in modern times, his body soared aloft ten 
cubits from the ground 5 , 

1 lamblichus quoted in Catalogs des mis. alehimiques, vi, 163, 2 5 and 
85 sqq. t and in Melanges Cumont, □. 93, (Proclus) frag. 11. 

1 Marin us, Life of Proclus, 38 ad fm. t and J. Bide?,, Revue beige tie 
PhlUlogie, vn, 1928, p. 147 sq., and above, vol. xr, p. 6+3 sq. 

3 The enthusiastic follower of Socrates; see Plato, Symposium, 173 n and 

Julian, Ep. ll, tram. Ride?, p, 19. 4 Induding even Plato! 

s Eunapius, Fit. Soph . p, 458, 13 jj.i cf. similar stories by E. R- Dodds 
in Greek Poetry and Life; Essays presented to Gilbert Murray , p. 383. 
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V. CHRISTI AN APOLOGETICS: EUSEBIUS 

The Phoenician Pam phi) us was trained in the catechetical 
school of Alexandria under the direction of Fieri us, the successor 
of Origen. On returning to his own country he settled at Caesarea 
in Palestine, the city already well-known through the Acts of the 
Apostles, where Origen had taught latterly and had left his books. 
To carry on the work of his master, Pamphilus founded a biblical 
school at Caesarea and as a second ‘Demetrius of Phalerum’ not 
only spent money freely on collecting the scattered remains of 
Origen f s library, but also began to copy with his own hand the 
precious works which he was unable to acquire. Subsequently he 
had a whole staff of scribes, which was soon joined by Eusebius, 
working for him and with him so eagerly and efficiently that before 
long the school possessed a collection of books unrivalled in 
Christian circles. In friendly collaboration with Pamphilus, to 
whom he was so attached that he used his name like that of an 
adoptive father (0 Ylo-fjupikov), Eusebius then occupied himself 
under his direction in transcribing, cataloguing and editing texts, 
in considering questions oi authenticity, in drawing up chrono¬ 
logical lists of writers and in collecting about them all kinds of 
information (laropCai) of literary history. With a mind and 
training less philosophic than Origen and a learning less profound 
than Porphyry he set himself, like them, to emulate the great 
librarians who had in an earlier day inaugurated the methods of 
historical and philological criticism in the Museum at Alexandria. 

In 307 the persecution let loose by Galerius attacked the 
school at Caesarea, and Pamphilus was cast into prison. Eusebius 
relates the scenes of horror which he witnessed at that time. But 
none the less for two years—we do not know how—he managed 
to continue to work with his imprisoned master and together they 
wrote an elaborate Apology far Origen. Pamphilus was executed in 
310, and his disci ple took it on himself to complete their common 
work 1 . 

Eusebius was an indefatigable worker and continued writing 
until a very advanced age. As has been said by the author of one 
of the best histories of the early Church, ‘he knew everything, 
biblical history, pagan history, ancient literature, philosophy, 
geography, computation, exegesis. He commented on Isaiah, 
and the Psalms and on other books. He could explain the 
difficult question of the Passover which depended on exegesis, 
ritual and astronomy. Towards the end of his life men began to be 

1 Phatius, Cad . 118. 
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interested in the Holy Places, and Eusebius, who had a thorough 
knowledge of Palestine and the Bible, explained the names of 
peoples and places mentioned in Scripture, described Judaea and 
reconstructed the ancient topography of the holy city. He ex¬ 
celled in formal orations; in particular he delivered the one which 
opened the discussions of the Council of Nicaea (3-5)’ ^ was to 
him that the Emperor Constantine turned when he needed well- 
written and accurate copies of the Bible! he once asked him tor 
fifty all at once, for the churches of Constantinople 1 .’ 

The vast activity of Eusebius reveals an impressive unity of 
inspiration. From start to finish ot his literary career, the man 
who may be thought of as the first archivist historiographer of the 
Church set himself to rehabilitate the new religion in the eyes of 
educated men by securing for tt a title to nobility of which the 
unbeliever Porphyry was ignorant. In the thought of this learned 
reviver of apologetic who gives a richness and entirely new 
splendour to the ideas of his predecessors, it is no longer a 
question of winning an indulgent toleration for an obscure and 
latter-day sect. Eusebius has the skill to draw from history a 
striking proof of Christianity, designed by God to enter upon the 
heritage of ancient civilizations. Taking up Origen's idea that 
with the accession of Augustus the reign of the Romdua had 
smoothed the way for the mission of the Apostles and the preach¬ 
ing of the Gospel, he finds in it an argument to prove that the 
destiny of the Roman Empire was providentially bound up with 
that of Christianity 2 , and in this way the historic phiiokgos and 
philos&phos of a Porphyry was, in the thought of his rival Eusebius, 
to serve as a preparation for what he calls ecclesiastical history. 

In the cause of Hellenism, or, as he put it, of philosophy, in 
order to strengthen the consciousness that Greece ought to have 
of so many inherited virtues and benefits to mankind, Porphyry had 
composed a chronography 3 ; Eusebius followed his example by be¬ 
ginning his work with the drawing up of a chronicle in the same 
way. But his subject led him to conceive of horizons differently 
set from those of his predecessor. To recall the origins of Greek 
thought it was naturally unnecessary to go farther back than Homer 

and the fall of Troy; but it was necessary to go very much farther 
back if one wished, as Eusebius did, to contrast with the traditions 
of the Greeks those of foreign nations. At the same time Eusebius 
does not lose himself in the obscurities of a past altogether 

1 Eusebius, Fit. Const , iv, 361 Duchesne, Hist, de /'Eglise, n, 159 'f- 

- CL E. Peterson* Dtr Msnsthtismai ah pv/ihseket Problem, p r 

3 p\H.G* Jii,p- 6 Sg known by the borrowings made from k by Eusebius. 
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fabulous. Dismissing the apocalyptic fancies of his predecessor 
Julius African us who, in order to establish his messianic chiliasm, 
claimed to know how many years ago the world had been created, 
Eusebius had not to go beyond the time of the patriarch Abraham 
to prove his case. Even in its starting-point his chronology is the 
work of a careful and exact mind. In the first part (chronography) 
the author tried to fix the chronological order of the important 
events of his history, using tor each people a.d. 325 as a terminal 
date; in the second (table of concordant dates) he abstracted from 
these different series of events a collection ot synchronisms of which 
the most characteristic in his eyes was the simultaneous ness of the 
birth of Jesus and the census of Quirinius. This work is the most 
considerable of its kind in antiquity, and one of the foundations on 
which still rests our knowledge of the dates in a large part of 
Greek and Roman history. It must be confessed that Eusebius 
does not display the complete independence of mind or the 
forceful originality of an Eratosthenes or Apollodorus, the creators 
of his type of research, but the Christian chronographer knew 
how to work according to their methods, and it may be allowed 
that, considering the evidence at his disposal, he was perfectly 
honest in thinking that he had established the priority of Moses to 
Homer and the primacy of the revelations of the Bible. 

Christians were reproached by pagans with their novelty, and the 
criticism was damaging, for the word ‘innovation’ (ycwTipurp-aq) 
still bore the bad sense which the word ‘revolutionary’ has with 
us. But Eusebius held that the accusation was unjust, as he sets 
out to prove in his Praeparatio and Demon siraiio Evangelka i 
starting invariably from the ideas of Origen. If the Christians 
gave up the beliefs of their ancestors (ra irtirpta.) and went over 
to Judaism, that wa3 because paganism with its obscene and 
shocking myths, with its idolatry and the bad customs which it 
fostered, was an indefensible aberration which had all too long 
perverted mankind. For centuries divine wisdom had vouch¬ 
safed a glimpse of the truth to the best ot the Greek thinkers; in 
the teaching of a Plato Christians recognized opinions which were 
’relations and friends' of their own. Having thus in the Prae- 
paraiia refuted pagan polytheism and shown the superiority of 
Hebraic monotheism, Eusebius in the Demonstration which formed 
the sequel, turned to the Jews to rebut their criticism that 
the Christians accepted Judaism only to alter it. He main¬ 
tained that the legislation of Moses was only a temporary dis¬ 
pensation, intended to serve as a transition between the age of 
the patriarchs and the coming of Christ. Christianity with its 
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doctrine of the Trinity—the Father, the Son {Logos or IV ) rd) and 
Holy Ghost—and of the salvation secured for men by free sub¬ 
mission (or assimilation, o^ottucrts) to the divine will, was to him 
the natural development of Judaism and at the same time the 
clear revelation of the ideas and aspirations imperfectly ex¬ 
pressed in the doctrines of the Platonic school. Nominally 
directed against the Jews, the Demonstrate quite as much as 
the Praeparatio is really aimed at Porphyry’s treatise Against 
the Christians , which by sounding the alarm in the name of 
threatened traditions and philosophy, had reinforced among the 
conservative £lite the dislike of the new religion. The in¬ 
numerable quotations from various writers, biblical or profane, 
which form the staple of these two works of Eusebius, the 
Praeparatio and Demonstrate Evangeiica> were put together and 
published first, with the title of ‘introduction’ (fttra-ytuyij), as 
collections of plain extracts, while an express and detailed refuta¬ 
tion of Porphyry’s treatise Against the Christians was given in a 
separate work now lost which had itself been preceded by a reply 
or the same kind to the pagan Hi erodes, the author of a com¬ 
parison intended to show that the merits of Apollonius of 
Tyana were quite as exemplary as those of Jesus. In this reply 
Eusebius made good use of his wide reading in overwhelming 
Hicrodes with an exposure of his plagiarisms; on Eusebius' 
showing this sham writer had done nothing more than copy 
Celsus and a re-reading of Grigen was enough to refute him. 
No doubt Porphyry was combated with a similar display of 
learning. 

Having disabused the minds of his readers of all the prejudices 
fostered by pagan polemic and thrown light on the ancient origins 
of Christianity and on the orientation and course of universal 
history, Eusebius had only to deal with the period of its full bloom 
since the teaching of Jesus to complete his panegyric on the new 
religion. If he succeeded in demonstrating the constant loyalty 
of the Church to the teaching of its founder, men should recognize 
in it the realization of a work of salvation p repared and foretold in 
the most distant past. The sufferings of the Jews abandoned by 
God after the death of Christ and condemned to dispersion; all 
the power of the Faith borne witness to by the heroism of the 
martyrs and by the failure of persecutions; the permanence of the 
teaching of Christ assured by the unbroken tradition of the 
creed received from the holy apostles; finally the complete reali¬ 
zation of divine promises with the victories, to begin with, of 
Constantine over Maxentius (first edition), later over Licinius 
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(second edition) and with the coining of the kingdom of God in 
an Empire reconciled with the Church—these are the chief events 
whose connection he wished to make clear in his Ecclesiastical 
History* It was an indispensable work but one which no member 
of the Church had hitherto attempted although, in his eyes, 
a first sketch of it could be found in the corresponding part of 
his Chronicle 1 . By means of the translation of Rufinus the work 
soon spread throughout the Latin world, and made upon it a 
profound and lasting impression 2 . 

I he relation of the method of Eusebius to that of the Alex¬ 
andrine grammarians who were the first to try to put together a 
history of profane literature is now well understood 3 . General 
history in Eusebius comes out only through and by means of 
literary history. His practice is patiently to collect and revise 
texts, to date them and classify them, and finally to examine them 
pen in hand in order to extract passages containing exact evidence 
and proof; he draws up lists of succession (SiaSo^at) of bishops 
just as the grammarians drew up lists of succession for the heads 
of the great philosophical schools ; for the martyrs he makes and 
reproduces a selection of the best authenticated records of their 
trials. Work of this kind is largely that of an archivist, and 
Eusebius did not always avoid the danger of letting his main idea 
disappear under a mass of documents. His literaryskjU and gift for 
composition are insufficient to overcome the difficulties of his task; 
for example, the periods represented by each of his chapters are 
unequally enlarged upon according to the greater or less abundance 
of the materials at his disposal. But, for all that, by means of 
clearly marked guide-posts he keeps a systematic arrangement 
where there seems only to be disorder; he brings out the stages of 
history, and leads us to his goal, not by phrases but by documents; 
and it is precisely this that gives an incomparable worth to what 
he insists is an 'ecclesiastical history,’ and to the whole bulk of 
his writings, however slight their literary value may be. 

It is hardly to be supposed that he did the work of an enquirer 
(tffToip), that is to say of an enquirer irresistibly driven by 
curiosity to the search for the truth, as the title he chose (Zoropla) 
might lead one to think. The time was really past even for the 
historia of Greek learning, and Porphyry had not succeeded in 

1 Hist. Eccl, t, t, 5-6, 

s E. Schwartz in P.W. r.v. Eusebios, cob 1406 if. 

* Cf. Schwartz, *Ubcr Kfrchengeschidire/ Nat hr. d. K, GesiUsch. d. 
If'iss. •zu Gottingen, 1908, p. 111 especially, excellently summarized by 
A. Puech, Histoire de la Lin. gr. ehrlt. U, p. 18 i. 
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being more than an erudite compiler serving literary dilettanti. 
Much more than he Eusebius was incapable of going against the 
stream or recovering the lost spirit. It is not even as if his stimulus 
was a purely scientific curiosity. He labours to propagate a faith 
and his work is designed to further a particular cause. What he 
looks for is the material of an advocate. He concerns himself only 
with what suits him, and to suppress an irrelevant record seems to 
him part of his task. It is no less true that in his anxiety not to 
accept evidence or texts until they have been subjected to strong 
criticism he draws his inspiration from the old histories ; and to form 
a proper idea of the very great merits of his work, as of that of 
Porphyry, whose rival he wished to be, it is enough to make a 
comparison and consider, for example, how much genuine under¬ 
standing and breadth of view is to be found in the organizers of 
great modern encyclopaedias. 

In the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius there is one other 
feature to observe. This first picture of the Church’s past, which 
was to give it a very real consciousness of itself and complete self- 
confidence, was not simply a work conceived and carried out in 
Greek, but was written from the point of view of the East. The 
Christian communities of the Western half of the Empire count 
for little; in the eyes of the historian the great unity of the mare 
nostrum is fading, or rather, as the vital centre of the organism 
grows weak, disintegration begins, and cracks appear foretelling 
a more complete schism. When, for example, Eusebius discusses 
heresies, the whole spectacle of the European part of the Medi¬ 
terranean seems hidden from him. His knowledge of Tertullian’s 
Apofogetkum comes from a Greek translation, and he thinks 
Tertullian was a Roman 1 ; he discovers at Caesarea the writings of 
Hippolytus of Rome, but carelessly enough locates somewhere or 
other what he calls his ‘ bishopric 2 '; he has no more regard for the 
writings of Cyprian 3 . Even concerning the church of Rome the 
conscientious archivist does not think it his duty to make himself 
well-informed; at least, for several pontificates his chronology 
seems to mix up years and months, liut there is no reason for 
surprise. How could a scholar faithful to the spirit of the school at 
Alexandria give up his time to Latin ? Besides, at the time when 
Eusebius concluded his Ecclesiastical History, men's minds were 
turned to the 'New Rome 1 of an Empire that had changed its 
centre, and in Greek ecclesiastical histories the Latins were soon 
to be referred to with a hint of contempt as Italians. 

1 Hist. Eetl. ii, a, 4} Ru firms makes the correction. 1 lb. vi, 20, 2. 

* It. vi, 43, 3; Ru firms touches up (ip. 615 Mommsen). 
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The last part o t Eusebius work belongs to a new period on 
which we cannot enter* We may end by observing that in cele¬ 
brating the Tricennalia ot' Constantine Eusebius glorifies an 
Empire which will not become Christian except with the aim of 
making the Church subordinate to it. The time is near when, at the 
councils questions of dogma become questions of politics, and the 
choice of men in the succession of holy apostles Is made 

according to the purpose and will of the Government. Further 
consideration cannot be given here to the relation of Eusebius' 
work to the great theological and political conflicts which 
threatened in his time, but this account of Eusebius may be 
fittingly dosed with this quotation: certainly, the scholarship of 
the great disciple of Origen, Eusebius, J was employed to fashion 
the political philosophy of the Byzantine world 1 . 1 

When the sack of Rome by A lari c shattered the dreams of 
Eculesiasikal History^ the two halves of the Mediterranean were 
already practically isolated from one another and shut up In two 
dosed vessels* and the shock of the catastrophe reached the East 
only as an echo, as can be clearly seen by noticing how little space 
is given to the event in the parallel narratives of the three synoptic 
historians* Socrates, Sozomen and Theodoret* and, after thdr 
example, in the Tripartita composed by Cassiodorus for the West. 
^ cry soon after the death of Plotinus, his school is found 
toughIy divided into two spheres of influence almost without 
inter-communication, that of lamblichus in the countries which 
had long been hellenized, and that of Porphyry in the West which 
still remained younger. It is a sign of an incompatibility of 
temper, due, no doubt, to a difference in age, which begins to 
part the two areas of the world which Rome had hitherto united 
under its protection and which the pressure of nationalism was 
finally to sunder, 

1 ®^y nes > ’.Eusebius and the Christian Empire’ in Ann. it tlmt. 

dt phti. tt if hist. Ori tut, it, 1934 , p. 18 , 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE GREAT PERSECUTION 

I. THE ATTITUDE OF PHILOSOPHERS TO 
CHRISTIANITY 

T HE histories of the countries surrounding the Mediterranean 
Sea from the standpoint of a spectator of a later day may be 
regarded as man's preparation of the vii&umene for the rule of 
Rome* The struggles of rival empires issue in the dominance of 
the only Empire which has ever held In sole supremacy all the shores 
of the inland sea. And the culture of this bilingual Mediterranean 
world is itself highly complex, and in that complexity is mirrored 
the fact that it is the legatee who has entered into possession of 
the goods of many predecessors* But before this culture of the 
Empire of Rome, the deposit of the pagan past, could become the 
culture of the Empire whose heart was Constantinople it needed 
yet a further contribution—the legacy of the Jew, the blood- 
bought treasure of the Christian. That final fusion of the elements 
which were to constitute the Byzantine inheritance came not 
through the tranquil process of a peaceful evolution: historically 
it was effected through the violent reaction of a pagan counter- 
reformation which failed and through the will of a Roman 
emperor who had put the God of the Christians to the test and 
had proved in his own experience that victory lay not with 
Juppiter Optimus Maximus but with the God whom through 
the centuries his worshippers had acknowledged as the Lord who 
was strong and mighty in battle — the Lord of Hosts, 

We stand at one of the turning points in the history of Europe 
—at the moment when the old world of paganism is in travail, 
when against its will it gives birth to the Christian Empire, The 

jVWjt. The principal sources for the persecution are the Churth Hittory 
of Eusebius, Books vm and rx and his monograph on the Aftfrfyri sf 
jPWfjfmif—a complete record of the persecution in his own province; for 
the rest of the empire we have no such evidence. The pamphlet of 
Lactantius — Be mortihtu ptrstcutorum ^was written, it is true, by a 
rhetorician maintaining a view of the divine government of the world, but 
die work is still of high value as a historical source. For the critical 
discussion of the authentic Acta and Passions sec the Bibliography, 
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pagan world might refuse to acknowledge its offspring; the child 
might disclaim the links which bound it to a pagan past; but at 
length the pagan came to realize that his gods could be abandoned 
that his literature, his philosophy and his art could outlive the 
deities with which they had been so intimately associated. This 
pagan culture, it was found, possessed a vitality which the Im¬ 
mortals could not command, and on his side the Christian could 
not forgo the inheritance of a world in which he had formerly felt 
himself an alien, as but a sojourner in another's city: the vessel of 
poly theism which had contained the treasure of the past could be 
broken and the treasure could still be preserved, the spoil of the 
Egyptians could become the pride of the despised Galilaeans. 
I bus in the fourth century of our era was brought about the final 
fusion which was to determine the faith and the achievement of 
the men of the later Empire. With the history' of that momentous 
fusion this volume is not concerned: we have but to sketch the 
course of the crisis which made that fusion possible. 

Roman State, Hellenistic culture, the Christian Church — 
these are the three forces in the crisis: how did they stand towards 
each other at the close of the third century ? A brief retrospect can 
hardly be avoided. In the first century' the new faith which had 
been born amongst the mongrel population of Galilee of the 
Gentiles, whose founder had been crucified as a common criminal, 
could hardly arouse the serious interest of the Roman world r it 
was but one more poisonous superstition from the East, the 
fruitful mother of queer and revolting cults. Scorn—or perhaps 
a scornful pity- — for such delusion was all that could be expected, 
but in the second century some notice had perforce to be taken 
of the sect: a governor such as Pliny might be constrained to 
acknowledge that the superstition appeared morally guiltless; 
only the perverse obstinacy of the Christians offended the Roman's 
sense for discipline. The first writer seriously to attack the new 
faith was, so far as we know, Fronto, the tutor of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius; his work is lost^ yet it probably furnished to 
Minuclus much material for his statement of the pagans' case* 
But the world of culture still remained unconcerned, and when 
about 1 So Celsus published his True Discourse against the 
Christians it may well have passed unnoticed 1 : pagan writers do 
not mention the treatise, and it was only seventy years later that 
the attention of Origen was called to the work; it is from his 

1 “Gdse s^cait adresse k ties esprtts trap pen akrmes / 1 J r Bidez, Fie de 
Parphyrit p, 69. 
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elaborate reply that the greater part of Celsus* attack can be re¬ 
covered. But the remarkable fact is that in its conception the True 
Discount was something more than a criticism: in developing 
his argument Cetsus may be led into sarcasm, ridicule and 
bitterness, but originally he had, it would seem, intended the 
True Discourse (aAvjflijs Adyos) as an appeal tor Christian co¬ 
operation: if men withdrew themselves from the service of the 
State, they were endangering the defence of the world of civilized 
life threatened by the chaos of encircling barbarism. The work 
ends with an invitation to share in the task of empire. The Plato- 
nist does not as yet demand the ruthless suppression of Chris¬ 
tianity: his message is rather that of Macedonia to the early 
missionaries of the faith: ‘Come over and help us.’ 

And in the opening years of the third century, when the school 
of Neoplatonism was being formed in Alexandria, it was a convert 
from Christianity, Ammonius Saccas, who was the leader of the 
movement, while Origen was the equal of his pagan contem¬ 
poraries, and pagan and Christian could meet tn a common search 
tor truth 1 . 

That moment passed and it has been with plausibility suggested s 
that the hostility of Neoplatonism to Christianity begins with 
Plotinus: it is true that in the Exueads there is no direct attack 
upon Christianity, but the arguments marshalled by Plotinus 
against the gnostics might prove of equal service against the 
Christians. There were profound differences between the two 
faiths; in the thought of Plotinus, man needed no divine redeemer 
to secure his salvation, man’s soul could by its own unaided 
powers regain its first dignity (see p. 628); the thought of Plotinus 
is indeed entirely pagan. Of this his affirmation of the eternity 
and incorruptibility of the world is sufficient proof, excluding as 
it did the Christian dogma of creation as well as Christian escha¬ 
tology. The Cross remained for the Greek foolishness and the 
resurrection of the human body an absurdity. Neoplatonism and 
Christianity, it has been said, were rivals destined to fight each 
other. Under Gallienus persecution might be stayed: it was an 
unintelligent method of attack, but the intellectual battle must 
proceed. The forces of Hellenism must present a united front to 
a foe who was more dangerous than Epicurean or Sceptic pre¬ 
cisely because Piatoolst and Christian held so much ground in 

1 Cf. R. Cadiou, La jeuneut cPOrighte, Part 3. 

■ C. Schmidt, ‘ Plot ins Stellung zum Gtiosticismus uqd kirchlidicn 
Christentum,’ Texte und Unttn. xx, Heft 4, 1900. Cf. P, de I.abrioUe, 
La reaction palenne, pp. 228 iqq. and Bidez, op. at. pp. 69 tqq. 
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common. When Porphyry, the disciple of Plotinus, resumes the 
work of Celsus, he writes no longer an appeal for co-operation, 
but an uncompromising attack upon the Christian Church and 
upon its sacred books: he gave to that attack the title 1 Against the 
Christians 1 / Porphyry, scholar and critic, trained at Athens in 
the school of Longinus, thus provided the arsenal from which all 
the later critics of Christianity drew their weapons. His hostility 
to the revolutionary sectaries who had deserted the traditions of 
their fathers continued to be the attitude of the Neoplatomst 
defenders of Hellenism. 

But in the culture of the pagan world the Christians of the 
third century also claimed to share. Christian missionaries had 
naturally striven from the first to present their appeal to the 
Gentile world through the medium of conceptions with which it 
was already familiar. The Jewish Messiah thus became the Logos 
of the Supreme God. It was sought to reinforce the Christian 
message by showing that it was in conformity with Greek thought: 
the earliest extant apology addressed to the world of pagan 
culture called in evidence the words of 'certain of your own 
poets/ In the second century the Greek apologists present 
Christianity in so philosophic a form that at times it is no easy 
matter to recognize that they are seeking to recommend the same 
gospel as that proclaimed in the books of the New Testament 2 . 
There can have been few missionaries who rejected all Greek 
thought with the thoroughness of Tatian, who rejoiced in being a 
‘ barbarian/ Yet it may be doubted whether these earlier defenders 
of the faith had many readers; it was in Alexandria through such 
teachers as Clement and Origen that pagan thought was adopted 
not merely as a missionary expedient, but was woven into the 
texture of Christian theology. The De prindpiis of Origen is a 
landmark, and from the influence of Origen, whether by attrac¬ 
tion or repulsion, no later Christian writer could escape. 

During the second half of the third century, while the Christian 
Church was consolidating its position after persecution and in¬ 
creasing tts membership, pagan cults, it would seem, were 
suffering severely from the economic crisis: ephemeral emperors 
had neither time nor money for the endowment of religion, and 
the liberality of private citizens was paralysed. The evidence of 

1 de Labriolle, op. eh. pp. 223 syq. The attitude of Porphyry to Jesus lias 
been much discussed, see Ride?., op. fit. p, 77 and de Labrrolle, op. (it. pp. 

2 79 who gives references to the judgments 0/ Harnuck and Geffcken. 

* An illuminating study of this aspect of the work of the carl? apologists 
is C. N. Moody’s The M'md of the Earh Converts, London, n.d. (1920). 
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inscriptions tells the same story both in the Eastern and Western 
provinces of the Empire 1 * This decline of paganism was the 
Church’s opportunity; doctors, lawyers, rhetoricians — the repre¬ 
sentatives ot the culture of the day — were joining the Christian 
community* Many were, however, still repelled by the prejudice 
of the educated against the vulgar simplicity of the style of the 
Christian scriptures 2 : in a world where literary form and verbal 
elaboration were so highly valued the Christians were regarded 
as ‘barbarians,’ ‘ignorant folk’ (djua^eoretrot) 3 , completely 
lacking in the charms and graces of civilized life. It is for pagans 
such as these that Lactantius wrote his apologetic works. That 
which constitutes the permanent importance of the writings of 
Lactantius is that here one versed in the style and thought of 
Cicero makes his appeal to men of culture, and selects tor his 
defence of Christianity the discussion of those problems with 
which his pagan contemporaries were wrestling. In. the De 
Opifieh Det it is the problem of divine providence, maintained 
against Epicurean denials, which is illustrated in minutest — and 
sometimes humorous—detail by a consideration of man’s body 
as the handiwork of God. In the De Ira Dei it is the impassibility 
of God—divine justice demands that He should be angry against 
the sinner: righteous anger is but an activity of divine providence. 

It is this principle which inspires Lactantius' interpretation 
of history in the De mertibus persecutor urn. Jurists had written 
Introductions {Jnstitumnei) to the study of law, and now the 
time was ripe for an Introduction to Christianity in which the 
errors of paganism should be exposed and the true foundations 
of Christian worship and Christian ethics set forth. During the 
great persecution Lactantius produced his Divine Institutes, The 
early apologists had made use of the evidence of the Hebrew 
prophets: they were older than the oldest Greek scriptures, and 
by the fill filment of their prophecies their authority even for pagans 
should be established. But Lactantius is writing for men of culture 
who recognized no such authority in the books of the Hebrew 
prophets, and thus his appeal is primarily to the works of pagan 
authors or to works such as the Sibylline oracles which he failed 
to recognize as coming from the hands of Jews or Christians* 
A man trained in a rhetorical school is addressing those of his 
own world. Modern critics of his work have complained that it 

1 Cf. J. Geffckcn. Dtr Ausgang des griechisch-rSmistken Htidentums, 
ch. ii. 

2 Used as an argument in favour of Christianity by Arnobius, Adv, 

Nation**, i, 58. 1 Cf. Bide*, op. cit . p. 2i. 
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lacks originality, that his attacks upon the gods of paganism are 
composed of traditional material which could have had but little 
relevance for those schooled in the philosophic thought of the 
third century. It may be doubted whether such criticism is 
justified. We have perhaps laid too much stress upon the signi¬ 
ficance of the 4 solar monotheism' of Aurelian: it is not easy to say 
how far the exclusiveness of that cult survived its founder’s death. 
Philosophy does not proclaim a sole god: Plotinus is no mono¬ 
theist 1 . The faith of philosophy is a divine monarchy, and the 
Summus Deus rules over lesser deities each with his own sphere of 
function. There was still reason to state the case for monotheism. 

But that is not all: in face of the decline in the public cult of 
the gods, Porphyry sought in his later years to arouse the cultured 
pagan world from its religious lethargy by propounding starding 
questions (airopuu) which formed a challenge to its traditions 
(in his letter to Ancbo). His De abstinentia went further: here the 
ascetic and religious enthusiast undermined the whole basis of the 
public worship of the gods: in his last work, his ‘letter’ to his wife 
Marcella, there are echoes of those Christian scriptures which he 
had closely studied. But paganism refused to accept so dangerous 
an ally from whose works Christians could draw such effective 
material for their criticism of the older faith. Before the peril of 
the Christian challenge this was no time to palter with a modernism 
which made the largest concessions to the foe: the one thing 
needed was a fundamentalism which admitted of no doubts, 
which re-affirmed the whole portentous inheritance—gods and 
statues, bloody sacrifices and libations, magic and theurgy. 
Iambiichus represents the spirit of one who writes after a pagan 
Church has issued its encyclical Pascendt. There were, it would 
seem, even those who thought that the Senate should perform the 
function of a pagan Holy Office and establish an Index of for¬ 
bidden books. On this list should be placed such works as Cicero’s 
De natura deorum and De divinations —books ’qutbus Christiana 
religio comprobetur et vetustatis opprimatur auctoritas 2 . 1 It was 
to no solar monotheism that Diocletian professed allegiance: it was 
to many gods and to many local cults that he made his dedications. 
The pagan revival of Diocletian is essentially polytheistic. Lac- 
tantius knew what he was doing when he levelled his sarcasms 
against the gods and especially against Juppiter and Hercules— 
the patrons of the reigning Jovian and Hercultan dynasties. 

1 Cf. Geffcken, op. tit. pp, 49—50* 

* AmobiuS, Jdv. Natitmts, m, 7* Cf. de Labriolle, op. cit. pp. 316-17. 
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1 'he Divine Institutes have often been compared with earlier 
Christian apologies: it might be more fruitful to read the work of 
Lac Canti us alongside that of Porphyry's closing years, for Porphyry 
is not an original thinker, he does not stand solitary like Plotinus; 
despite the tide of obscurantism which at this time overwhelmed 
pagan thought there must have been not a few religious pagans 
with the scruples, the doubts and the aspirations of a Porphyry to 
whom Lactantius could address his apologia. Against the cxtcr- 
nalism of a religion of cultus and bodily acts Lactantius can 
assert that it matters not hew man worships: the fundamental 
question is always what man worships. Over against vetustatis 
auctoritas Lactantius sets his majestic appeal 1 to human reason 
and the progress which can be made through man’s intelligence 
and its criticism of tradition 3 . By their return to the past—in the 
interest of the faith—the pagans have only rendered a reasoned 
defence of that faith more difficult. Lactantius complains that 
the supporters of polytheism flee from argument, since they have 
no confidence in their own case: ’et idcirco disccptationc sub lata, 
“peliitur e medio sapientia, vi geritur res 3 .”’ *Cur enim tarn 
crudeliter saeviant nisi quia metuunt, ne in dies invalescente 
iustitia cum diis suis cariosis relinquantur? 4 ’ lactantius will 
meet violence with the argument of Christian certainty. 

As Lactantius had studied Cicero, so Methodius had become 
familiar with Plato (see p. 617), while Africa produced in Arnobius 
another apologist from the schools of rhetoric. The /Idversus 
Natianes , like the Divine Institutes^ was written during the persecu¬ 
tion, but between the work of Arnobius and that of Lactantius 
there is a vast difference. Indeed the fascination of the Christian 
literature produced before the Council of Nicaca lies largely in 
the fact that tradition and dogma did not confine men so closely 
as they did in later centuries. 

To Lactantius the divine Providence is the centre of his faith: 
Arnobius denies that Providence. For Lactantius the wrath of 
God is a part of His justice; for Arnobius to attribute anger to 
God is blasphemy. Lactantius had devoted an entire monograph 
to the praise of man’s body as the handiwork of God; to Arnobius 
man appears so miserable and abject that it would be an insult to 
Highest God to regard Him as the creator of this bag of ordure 
and of urine: some lesser power must have fashioned man’s 
body. To lactantius as to Origen the problem of evil can only 

1 Drv. Inst, v, 20. 3 Cf. Eusebius, Praef, Evartg. it, 20-21. 

3 Dru, Inst, v, 1, 5. 4 lb, v, 12, 13, 
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be laced if we believe in the freedom of man’s will: Eusebius 
redeems the weariness of the Contra Hierodem by an impassioned 
assertion of man’s freedom from inexorable fate 1 : to Arnobius 
the soul of man has been so contaminated by evil influences in its 
descent to earth that it possesses no freedom and thus before the 
coming of Christ it could commit no sin. Christ offered to the 
soul which in itself is not immortal the hope of immortality: the 
rejection of Christ’s offer by the human soul brings sin to birth. 
Whence this poor thing, the human soul, came we cannot know 
and it is idle to enquire; what we can know is that its neutral 
character with its bare potentiality of survival can be gloriously 
changed by Christ into the fullness of a life which shall have no 
end. At the heart of Christianity there is a profound pessimism— 
‘without me ye can do nothing’—but never has that pessimism 
received more ruthless expression than in the ddversus Nationes. 
'If I had not come, they would not have had sin’: no one has 
taken this text to heart as did Arnobius. 

The devout worshipper of pagan images and pagan relics 2 has 
appropriated the salvation brought by Christ from the Supreme 
God (a deo prindpe ) : he has received the gift of immortality un¬ 
known before 3 . This it seems was for Arnobius the decisive fact. 
His Saviour Christ Jesus had abolished death and brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel. It is a strange 
Christianity which the African rhetorician expounds, but the 
triumph of a release from a great fear inspires the whole of his 
bitter attack upon the gods. Hi erodes in an apology for paganism 
had sung the praises of the Summus Deus: we are the true wor¬ 
shippers of the Summus Deus, retorts Arnobius, ‘magistro 
Christo.' 

At a time when Pamphilus with his band of loyal disciples was 
labouring in selfless devotion to maintain the tradition of scholar¬ 
ship inherited from Origen, when pagan rhetoricians were 
deserting the schools to devote themselves to the service of the 
Church, the culture of the old world was finding a home amongst 
'the barbarians’: pagan and Christian shared a common apprecia¬ 
tion of the legacy of the past: they were divided only by religion 
or by a philosophy which was itself essentially religious, 

■ Cf Eusebius, Praep. Evtmg. vt, 6. 

* t. 39 * 
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II. STATE AND CHURCH 

What of the Roman State? Repression of a faith may clearly 
be either political or religious in its purpose: it may seek to avert 
a social peril or crush a belief which may endanger the safety of 
man’s soul. The ancient world, it has been said, knew of religious 
cults, and of myths and legends, it had no dogmas which were 
necessary for man's salvation. Thus it could easily adopt the 
principle 'cuius regio eius religio.’ Rome did not seek to suppress 
local cults, she rather endeavoured to affiliate them to her own 
national traditions. The idea of an exclusive individual faith which 
was not the traditional faith of a nation was foreign to Roman 
thought: it was natural to interpret such a faith as merely a veil 
for a deep-rooted hostility to State and Society. These sectaries 
were bent on turning the inhabited world upside down: here was 
a revolutionary transvaluation of all traditional values. To the 
modern student of the history of the Roman Empire it is the 
curious timidity of the Caesars which seems so remarkable—the 
queer anxiety lest in any way the hard-won peace and security of 
the Mediterranean world should be threatened: the establishment 
of the Pax Romana had been bought at so high a price that even 
a municipal fire-brigade in an Asian city was too perilous an asso¬ 
ciation to receive imperial sanction. And in Christianity the 
Caesars were faced by no municipal association, but by a far-flung 
secret brotherhood. These ‘Bolsheviks’ must be suppressed. The 
Roman persecutions of the Christians, as has been pointed out 1 , 
have been judged by their effects and treated as the prototype of 
religious intolerance. With regard to its motives the procedure of 
the Roman State can be censured only as an excess of political 
intolerance; in its results it constituted an undeniable violation 
of the Christian’s liberty of conscience. 

The persecutions of the Christians have been considered else¬ 
where in this volume in their effects upon the life of the Church 
(pp. 51 in this place a brief retrospect is necessary in 

which that repression may be viewed from the standpoint of the 
Roman State. What was at first the precise legal basis for the per¬ 
secution it is perhaps impossible for us to determine: was it 
founded upon successive decisions of Roman magistrates acting 
under their wide discretionary powers {toercitio), such decisions 
gradually hardening into a binding presumption of law?—or was 

1 F. Ruffin i. Religious Liberty, pp, 21— a; cf. T. Lyon, The Theory cj 
Religious Liberty in England 1603 —59, Cambridge, 1937, p. 21 tq. 
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there, 25 the present writer thinks probable, a direct imperial 
pronouncement proscribing the sect? In any event, by the time 
of Trajan it had become established that the persistent avowal of 
Christianity carried as its consequence the penalty of death. From 
that position, in the view of the present writer, the Roman State 
never receded until a.d. 311 — until that year the Christian Church 
was never granted express recognition as a lawful corporation 
(but see p. 207) 1 . Yet experience proved that Christians might 
be regarded as a peculiar brand of malefactors; against them the 
Roman magistrate was not under the obligation of proceeding on 
his own initiative—‘conqmrendi non sunt.’ That initiative must 
be taken by the informer, and recantation of his faith secured for 
the Christian immunity from punishment. In fact the Roman 
State no longer believed that Christians constituted a danger to 
society, though repression of the sectaries might at times provide 
a useful outlet tor popular discontent. Toleration in our modern 
world, it has been maintained, is the result of social development, 
it rests solely on the basis of empiricism; ‘practically we are 
tolerant because no harm comes of our being so^.' * Toleration is 
one of the most valuable empirical maxims of modern politics 3 .’ 
When England in the early years of the nineteenth century dis¬ 
covered that Unitarians were not in any way dangerous to the 
peace and welfare of the kingdom but were 1 very decent, well- 
behaved and well-to-do people 1 the penalties imposed by 9 Wil¬ 
liam III, c. 35 were repealed for their benefit so far as concerned 
persons denying the doctrine of the Trinity 4 . Similarly Rome 
discovered that the early Christians were no menace to the State, 
but with traditional Roman conservatism the Empire did not pas* 
any relieving act. Parliament admitted that it had been in error; 
the Caesars made no such direct admission. 

1 In the view of the present writer, die contention that Christianity was a 
rthpo hcita as maintained by G. Kr%er, DU Aechtsstellung Jer vorimstan- 
**"?“* Xtrehrn, Stuttgart, 193$, Is untenable. Under what tide (if any) the 
CrufStianchurch held i;ts property in die pre-Consran t tnian period is still un- 
cemui. To the references given in N. H. Baynes, 1 Constantitie and the 
Christian Churdi, 1 Pr&i. cf tht British Academy^ xv t 71^, add L. Sdinorr 
v. Carolsfetd, Gw*. d.juristischen Persan, i, especially Iv Abschnitt, §18; 
r. W. Duff, Personality in Roman Private Lazv, Cambridge, it) 18 pp 
169 sqtj. 0 rl ' 

1 Ct. Alan del] Creighton, Persecution and Tolerance, London, 1 8 qc 
p. 114. 

3 A. J. Balfour, cited by Creighton. 

* Cf. F. Pollock, Essays in Jurisprudence and Ethics, London, (882 
pp. 16a sqq. 
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Thus it was that even as late as the first half of the third century, 
when some disaster or natural catastrophe such as an earthquake 
suggested that the gods were angered with men, the populace 
might demand a persecution of the Christians in order to placate 
the wrath of an outraged Heaven, and then it is the attitude of the 
provincial governor which determines the severity of the repres¬ 
sion ; it is to the provincial governors that Tertullian addresses his 
apologia. 

During the early decades of the third century national Roman 
feeling had been weakened; the Scveri had favoured the provinces 
at the expense of Rome. When Caracal!a had extended Roman 
citizenship to the provincial population, the Empire became a 
cosmopolis, and universalism could afford to be tolerant towards a 
faith which had from the first claimed the whole inhabited world 
for its Lord. Under a Syrian dynasty Origen could be summoned 
to the imperial court. It might have seemed that the reconciliation 
between the Roman State and the Christian Church would be 
realized through a peaceful evolution and mutual understanding. 
But the crisis of the third century brought other men and other 
ways of thought to the tore. In the rude soldiery of the Danube 
lands the Empire found its defenders, and on their side the Danu- 
bian soldiers adopted with the enthusiastic conviction of the newly 
converted the belief in the imperial traditions of Rome and its 
pagan past 1 . It is this new roman ism of the Danube lands which 
revives the hostility of the Roman State towards those who had 
abandoned the worship of the Roman gods. The millenary cele¬ 
bration of the founding of Rome had recalled the pagan traditions 
forcibly to men's minds: Roman greatness had ever been de¬ 
pendent on the favour of the divine powers—on the maintenance 
of the Pax Dearum : now that the Empire was threatened with 
unexampled perils, how could success be more surely guaranteed 
than by a massive demonstration of an Empire's loyalty? It may 
be suggested that some such thought led the Pannonian Emperor 
Deems to issue his command that the entire population of the 
Roman world should by the act of sacrifice attest its devotion to 
the gods (see pp. 202, 521). The situation is changed : persecution 
becomes once more the policy of the Roman State, though that 
policy is now no longer sustained by any widespread hatred and 
animosity against the Christians. The initiative in repression has 
passed from the people to the central government, 

1 Cf, A. Alfbldi, ‘Die Vorherrschaft der Pannonicr fin Romerreiche etc.,’ 
bunfimdxvjattzig jfahrt R 3 misih-grrmaxiukt Kfmmisfitm, 
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But even so it is not easy to say whether the order of Decius 
constituted in its motive a religious persecution of the Christians, 
Decius, for the we]fore ot a Roman world threatened with disaster, 
has resort to a religious act in which every inhabitant of that world 
should do uniform homage to the gods of Rome; is not this Act of 
Uniformity at least primarily a political measure? It would seem 
that Decius did not demand from the Christian any abjuration of 
his own faith—only that he should join in a 'suppHcatio' such as 
Rome had traditionally employed in times of national crisis. It is 
by studying the persecution of another religious minority that we 
maj best understand this measure of Decius, The hardships suf¬ 
fered by the Catholics in the early years of the reign of Elizabeth— 
are these to be regarded as a religious persecution ? ‘Burleigh was 
aiming at political power, and, for this, unity between Church and 
State was necessary Elizabeth writes^ 11 The Queen would not 
have any of their consciences unnecessarily sifted to know what 
affection they had to the old religion,’ and if she has lately done so 
in the case of a few prisoners ‘yet the cause thereof hath grown 
merely of themselves in that they have first manifestly broken the 
laws established for religion, in not coming at all to the church.’ 

I he first clause repels the accusation oi oppressing people for 
their foith which is just what the second clause admits. Eliza¬ 
beth s subjects are free to believe what they will, if in the interests 
of the State they join in the common worship. 

Not dissimilar may have been the motive of the Emperor 
Decius ; by these assurances of devotion the gods of Rome should 
be contented and render to the Romans the reward of their 
loyalty. I he sudden command to sacrifice falling upon the 
Church after a long period of security caused wholesale apostasy, 
but tor our present purpose it is more interesting to note that 
the Emperor’s conviction could hardly have been generally held 
by those who were charged with the enforcement of the imperial 
order, otherwise it would not have been possible for Christians 
without compliance with that order to obtain so easiJy as tiiey 
did the official certificate of sacrifice performed; iurther, as soon 
as the Emperor s attention was diverted to military operations, 
the proceedings against the Christians were suspended. The 
persecution begun in the winter of 249 was already at an end, at 
least in Carthage and in Rome, by the Easter of 251, although 
Decius did not meet his death until the following summer^. 

1 A, O. Meyer, England and the Catholic Church under %uee>t Eiizahcth 
Lon dan, 1916, p. 89. a /£, p . I2 g 

* for another view of die Dedan persecution see above, pp. 202 iqq. 

C JL.H, X.U 
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The outworn calumnies against the Christians were discredited: 
pagans as well as their fellow-believers had been tended by the 
Christians during the great plague which devastated the empire 
in the middle years of the third century. Folk had come to know 
this peculiar people and pagans shared with Christians in the 
common life of the Roman cities. This change in popular senti¬ 
ment is of the first significance for the understanding of the last 
great persecution. Outside ot Egypt there were, it would seem, 
but few cities in the Roman East which emulated Gaza 1 in its 
popular enthusiasm for the older faith ; in the Western provinces 
Maxentius, though himself a convinced worshipper of the gods, 
will find it prudent to adopt an attitude of tolerance. 

The attempt of Valerian to break up the corporate life of the 
Church by striking at the bishops and the clergy and by for¬ 
bidding all assemblies of Christians is interesting, since it would 
appear to have served as the model tor those who instigated the 
last great persecution. Valerian's captivity in Persia, in the view 
of Dionysius of Alexandria, w as the vengeance of the God of the 
Christians taken upon the oppressor of His people. Dec!us dead 
on the northern frontier, Valerian in the hands of the enemy, not 
a few pagans may have asked themselves: did such a result justify 
the effort to restore the Pax Diortim f It is certain that Gallienus 
handed hack to Christian bishops the properly which his father 
had confiscated, that the persecution was stayed, and that hence¬ 
forth the Church was left in peace. The initiative of the Roman 
State had borne no fruit which could encourage an emperor to 
renew the challenge. 

Between the Roman State and the Christian Church there had 
stood no greater obstacle to reconciliation than the worship of the 
emperor. The pagan could not understand the Christian objection 
to this tribute of respect to the ruler of the Roman world—the 
Christian refusal puzzled and irritated many a well-meaning 
Roman governor: it seemed to him, as to Marcus Aurelius, a per¬ 
verse obstinacy. But what if the godhead of the emperor were 
after all a mistake r—what if the emperor were not God, but only 
God’s vicegerent on earth? It was to this conviction, it would 
appear to the present writer, that Aureltan came: it was this view 
of his office that Diocletian held-—he was not Juppiter, but Jovius, 
Juppiter’s representative, his colleague was not Hercules, but 
Hercuitus. If this be true, the way to an understanding between 

1 Cf- B. Violet, * Die Faianinischen Marry ner des Eusebius von Gisarea,' 
Texte u»d Vnttrs, xiv, Heft 4, 1896, p. 17, See also above p. 447 and S. A. 
Cook, Thr Religion of jfnaent Pglt stint sit tht light of archaeology, p. 186. 
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pagan ruler and Christian subject was open, for even the pros- 
kyntsis —the prostration before the emperor—which had now 
become obligatory in court ceremonial—was not the worship of 
a god, but merely the outward symbol of homage to a human 
master. The cult of the emperors plays a very subordinate part 
in the last great persecution 1 . 

After the death of Valerian the Roman State had shown itself 
ready to trust the Christian and to welcome him to its service, 
and the individual Christian, whatever might be the official view 
of the Church, was clearly prepared to respond to these advances- 
The appeal with which Celsus had ended his True Discourse 
seemed in a fair way to be answered. It is no easy task to form 
any picture of the life of the ordinary Christian in the third cen¬ 
tury; how far did the views held by the leaders of Christian 
thought find expression in the contacts of believers with the pagan 
world about them? At this time when Christian exegetes could 
maintain that it wanted yet another two hundred years before 
the beginning of the 'last things/ the immediate expectation of 
the parousm A the second coming of Christ, had passed: what was 
the Christian's attitude to the Roman State* how far could he 
participate in its administration? Early canons had condemned 
military service. Origen is an intransigent pacifist; in the Centra 
Cdsum 3 he had solemnly stated that Christians would not fight 
for the emperor even when called upon for service; the Christian's 
prayers are his militia. Similarly in the West the condemnation 
of the military profession is proclaimed with violent rhetoric by 
the rigorist TertuUian, and again at the beginning of the fourth 
century by another African* Lactantius 2 . Yet it is certain that 
such prohibitions can have had but little effect upon the genera] 
Christian practice. There were Christian soldiers in the Roman 
army under Marcus Aurelius 3 ; in the persecution of Decius a 
small detachment of soldiers guarding a Christian prisoner de¬ 
clared itself to share the faith of the accused 1 . During the crisis of 
the third-century invasions the authorities doubtless asked no 
questions; they may have even been prepared discreetly to refuse 

1 Cf. H. Dddiayci 4 La persecution dans llAnnec sous Diod^tien^ Acad, 
Tvynlt dz Bdgiqut* Bulletin : Clause deg Lettfcs etc. , ign* pp. 150—66. 

2 Note that Maximilian and Marcell ns were both Africans (soc below). 

3 There were soldiers of the xurh legion stationed in Melt cent* a district 
where Christianity early made many converts: cf. A. Harnatk in Sitz~ 
Btr. Preuss- Jk&d 1894, p_ 835. 

1 GVi i Tayp.a Dionysius oi Alexandria ap. Eusebius* Mat, 

Ecdr vi p 41, 22 
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to notice that at the military sacrifices the Christian protected 
himself from the demons by making the sign of the cross, just as 
the worshipper of Mithras was excused, it would seem, from 
wearing the festival crown, since his god was his crown* There 
must have been many Christians both in the civil and military 
service of the Empire when Diocletian came to the throne. And 
in the life of the municipalities Christians no longer sought to live 
apart from their pagan neighbours: they held odice as municipal 
senators; apparently, to judge from the canons of the Council of 
Elvira, they were elected even to municipal priesthoods. Save in 
exceptional cases, as in the Tembris valley in Anatolia (see above, 
p. +58 the Christian did not desire to endanger his fellow- 
believers by any aggressive profession of his nonconformity: 
‘probably the same policy which placed on the gravestone an 
appeal to “the god/’ leaving the reader to understand in his own 
sense a term common to both Christians and Pagans, modified in 
similar slight ways many of the other forms of social and municipal 
life 1 .' Alongside of the growth of asceticism and of a morality of 
ever-increasing strictness, there was admitted in practice amongst 
Christians a second ethic of the life in the world 2 . It might well 
have seemed that in the sphere of a common service of the State 
conciliation was slowly winning the day. 

Indeed it is interesting to observe that at the very time when 
Christians were beginning freely to enter the service of the Empire, 
pagan philosophers were losing interest in political life. Plotinus 
sought to withdraw his friends from public office: “a senator, 
Rogatianus, advanced to such detachment from political ambi¬ 
tions that he gave up all his property, dismissed all his slaves, 
renounced every dignity and on the point of taking up his praetor- 
ship, the Iictors already at the door, refused to come out or to have 
anything to do with the office 3 .' Cel bus was profoundly con¬ 
cerned for the defence of the Empire, but there is no trace of such 
anxiety in the works of Porphyry*. 

And, further, there remained the fact that throughout all the 
persecutions no Christian had raised the standard of revolt 3 . 
From the time of the earliest apologists Christians had indeed 
constantly affirmed their loyalty to the emperor, for his power, 

1 Stf W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishopries, n, p, 504, 

* For this the eighth chapter of the first book of the Dtmsnttratio 
EvmpSca of Eusebius is evidence. Ed- Heikel, p. 39, 11 . 16 tqq. 

3 Porphyry, Life of Plot inset, 7. 

* Bidcz, op. at. pp. 67—8, 

* TertuIlian, Apoi, 35. 
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however much he might abuse it, was God-given, and thus 
prayers for the emperor had always formed a part of a Christian's 
worship. Here surely was a foundation upon which wise states¬ 
manship might build, To some Far-seeing Christians such as 
Meiito (see p. 461) there had already come the vision that Church 
and Empire were in the Providence of God ordained not to 
enmity, but to co-operation: Augustus and Christ were both the 
bringere of peace to a distracted world: in God’s good time the 
alliance thus foreshadowed would be accomplished fact. There 
were many followers of Christ who were prepared to give their 
loyalty to a State which, while sustaining order and justice, would 
not demand of them apostasy from their faith. Lactantius is not 
only a Christian, he is a Roman who shrinks with terror from the 
thought that one day according to the scriptures of his religion 
the Empire of Rome would pass, as had already passed the em¬ 
pires of Babylon and of Alexander 1 . 


III. DIOCLETIAN'S POLICY 

This is the background against which Diocletian undertakes 
his task of re-organization and reform: his effort is to unite all the 
forces of the Empire and to harness them to the work of imperial 
restoration. Why should he exclude those who are prepared to 
lend their aid? He seizes the opportunity: it should be made 
easy for Christians to play their part. Those who were willing to 
hold office were freed from the obligation of pagan sacrifice. For 
himself the Emperor chose the worship of Juppiter: he would re¬ 
affirm as the delegate of Jove the religious past of Rome: his 
colleague in the West should under the protection of Hercules 
labour, as had his divine patron, for mankind: 'c’&ait le reveil, 
dans le monde romain, de ce double culte de Jupiter maltre du 
Capitole et d’Hercule h£ros du Palatin qut, depuis 1 'origine, 
avait fait l’orgueil et la sainted de la Ville Eternelle 2 .' The gods 
of paganism had not been, as was the Semitic Jehovah, jealous 
deities; there was room in the working-out of his task for the col¬ 
laboration of the worshippers of the Christian God. Statesman¬ 
ship could hardly come to any other conclusion. 

1 Div. Inst, Vii, 15, 11. 

3 C, Jullian, Hitfoire de la Gault , vn, p. 50. Diocletian was a Dalmatian; 
Juppiter and Hercules thus closely associated were specially worshipped in 
Dalmatia: cf. J. Toiitaln, La cultes patens dtms fempire remain, t, pp, 405—7. 
For the Roman—and not Oriental—character of the cult of Juppiter and 
Hercules cf. G. Costa, Religitme e Pelt fie a nelPimpero remane, pp, 32-87, 
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Some modern scholars have argued that the new reign began 
with a persecution of the Christians: have we such evidence as 
would constrain us to adopt this view? To the present writer this 
appears to be a point of crucial import for the understanding of 
Diocletian’s religious policy. Two considerations have to be borne 
in mind: the conte mporary historians Lac tan tf us and Eusebius 
have no knowledge of such persecution; Maximian, who was 
appointed by Diocletian to rule the Western provinces of the 
Empire, always Followed faithfully the lead of the senior Augustus; 
he cannot be thought to have originated a course of action to 
which Dioctetian was opposed* Nor is it likely, as some late 
accounts of Christian martyrdoms would imply, that Diocletian 
himself visited Rome shortly after his victory on the Margus 
and there began an attack upon the Christians at the beginning 
of his reign; for such a visit we have no independent evidence 
save a statement in Zonaras 1 , and it would appear otherwise 
improbable. The martyrdom of the Quattuor Coronati has been 
placed at this time in Rome, but the Roman Rassio deserves no 
credence; S. Gene si us, the converted actor, whose martyrdom 
appears to be dated early in Diocletian’s reign, is probably not a 
historical character: the S* Genesius whose cult was later cele¬ 
brated in Rome may well have been S. Genesius of Arles, and the 
story of S. Genesius the actor is, it has been plausibly suggested, 
an adaptation of an Eastern legend* The Acta of S, Sebastian 
cannot be used as a historical source 2 . The presumption would 
thus appear to be unfavourable to the view that the new order 
was inaugurated by religious oppression. For a persecution con¬ 
ducted by Maximian in Gaul no reliance can be placed upon 
the stories of the exploits of the ubiquitous Rictiovarus 3 ; he has 
all the appearance of being the creation of a hagiographer’s 
imagination; it is possible that S* Maurice may have suffered 
martyrdom for some breach of military discipline, but until we 
can determine upon what sources the fifth-century account of 
the sufferings of die Christians in the Theban Legion is based, the 
historical student cannot use that document 1 . So far as the present 

1 Zonaras, xn, 31 (p. 614). 

a Cfl H. Delehaye, P.tuAt sur U Ligexdter rmsrn, Indexj.tr. Sebastianus. 

3 On Rtctlava r {or R eciofarus, c h e read mg of the oldest M S.) cf. C. J ullian, 
‘Notes gullo-romaines, too,* Rev. it. one. xxv, 1923, 367-78, who thinks ir 
possible that there may have been such a person. For L, Duchesne, Fastis 
episcopal** cie Funcienxt Gault, in, 1915, pp. 141-52, he is a ‘personnage in- 
con mi d'ailleurs er ires & v ideni men c imaginaire.' 

1 For the martyrdom of the Theban Legion see the Bibliography. 
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writer can judge, there is no adequate ground for the supposition 
that at this time either Diocletian or Maxi mi an broke the religious 
truce which had been preserved since the accession of Gallienus 1 . 

We have seen that there were rigorists in the Church who 
denied to the Christian the right to serve in the army, but that 
this was not the general view 2 . In individual cases, it is true, the 
old prejudice against the army was still alive, 'lhe father of the 
young recruit Maximilian was a Christian veteran; he presented 
his son for enrolment, but the son's conscience forbade him to 
serve. For this breach of military discipline Maximilian was put 
to death, but here there is no question of pagan religious obser¬ 
vance: Maximilian was not called upon to sacrifice to the gods. 
Similarly at a feast given on the Emperor’s birthday Marcdlus, a 
centurion, stripped off his military belt, and declared that his 
loyalty to Christ did not allow him to serve another master 3 . This 
is not persecution by the Roman State; it is the tradition of 
Tertuliian's rigorism which thus suddenly awakened the scruples 
of a Christian soldier. 

The whole re-organization of the Empire was carried through, 
the new Caesars were appointed, and still no religious difficulty 
arose. And then, according to Eactantius, ‘some time 4 ' before 
the general persecution, at a public sacrifice offered for the pur¬ 
pose of learning the will of Heaven by inspection of the livers of 
the sacrificial animals, the Christians in the presence both of 
Diocletian and Galerius* crossed themselves to ward off evil from 

1 For the legends of marty rdoms in France under Maximian in the early 
days of the reign cf, rhe carefully guarded statement of the evidence in C. j ul- 
lian, Histare de la Gault, vit, pp. 67-72. He notes that l avttm de ces martyrs 
He par ait appartettir d la eeur on a Par met.' It is of course possible that a pro¬ 
vincial governor may have proceeded against some Gallic Christians during 
these years. 

* See above, p. 659- 

s If is indeed stated in tile Acta that this was done a pud sign a Ugimis , but 
there is no statement that any cult of the signa influenced Marcellus, It 
might be suggested that there was some connection with rhe new form of the 
religion of the army of which Domavzewvki found evidence during the reign 
of Diocletian—the worship of the genii: thus by the side of the genius 
castrorum (which even precedes Juppitor O.M. in C.LL. ui, uni) we 
find the genius legioius, the genius cohort!urn vigilum, the genius eo- 
horrium praetor la rum {C.l.L. VI, % 16) while the genius Populi Romani of 
the coinage would be, in Domaszewskfs view, that of die lignaof the Roman 
army: of, IVestdeutsche Zeitsthr. 1+, [1895, pp. For the Acta of 

Maximilian and Maiodlus see the Bibliography. 

4 de mart, pen, 11: aliquant/! tempore, 

4 Dhf, i»st, iv, 27, + t sacrificautilus domttis , 
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the demons. The augurs failed to find the customary marks on the 
livers and repeated the sacrifice without resultuntil the chief augur 
Tagis pronounced that no answer had been obtained because of 
the presence at the rite of profane persons, Diocletian was furious 
and ordered that all in the palace should sacrifice and on refusal 
be beaten; letters were sent to the military commanders that the 
soldiers should sacrifice or be dismissed the service. It has some¬ 
times been doubted whether so slight an incident could have had 
so tar-reaching an effect. But it must be remembered that Chris¬ 
tians and pagans alike believed in magic; it was one thing to tolerate 
Christians, another to allow them to disturb a solemn pagan rite. 
Dionysius under V aierian had written of the Christians that 
indeed they are and were capable by their presence and through 
being seen merely by their breath or word to scatter the designs 
of the baneful demons-*-' and in the Divine Institutes (not merely 
in the De mertibits persecutontm) Lactantius states that if a by¬ 
stander makes the sign of the cross on the forehead, the pagan 
priest can obtain no answer from the gods 2 . This has, he con¬ 
tinues, often been the principal reason why bad emperors have 
persecuted the Christians^. When account is taken of the beliefs 
of the time, we have even reason to trust Lactantius. But the 
trouble passed, and Diocletian took no further measures. 

Galenas, it will have been noticed, had been present at this 
public sacrifice, and, according to Eusebius, it was Galerius who 
began the persecution: he forced the Christian officers 4 in his 
army either to sacrifice or to leave the service. This purification of 
the army was carried through by a stratvpedarches —a master of 
the soldiery—acting, we must presume, under the orders of the 
Caesar. One or two Christians suffered the death penalty, but in 
what circumstances Eusebius does not tell us. If, as seems 
natural, the stratopedarches of the Church History (vin, 4, 3) is to 
be identified with the magister milhiae of Eusebius' Chronicon y 
these measures were taken between the years 298 and 301®, It 
may be suggested that Galen us was acting under the order of 
Diocletian reported by Lactantius. It is to be noted that in 
■A.D. 298 Galerius had won his brilliant success over Persia and 

4 Eusebius, Hist. Eul. vn, 20, 4. 

3 Cf. Arnobiui, jfdsr. Nnfiones, t, 46, s.f. 

3 Dip. Inst, iv, 27, 3 This may indeed be a reference to rhe letter of 
Dionysius (preserved by Eusebius) attributing the persecution of the Chris¬ 
tians by Valerian to the instigation of the magician Macriaruts. 

4 Cf. Delehayc, op, eit , p„ 5 on Eusebius Hist. Etcl. vm, 4, 

* Uf. A. FI idle and V. Martin (Edd.), Histeirt de IIsglist, n, p. 458. 
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this must have greatly strengthened his position. He hoped, 
Eusebius says, thus to pave the way for a general policy of re¬ 
pression. 

In the winter of 302—3 Diocletian and his Caesar were both 
in Nicomedia, and here, according to Lactanbus 1 , Galerius 
pressed upon his Augustus the necessity for a rigorous persecu¬ 
tion of the Christians; Diocletian continued to resist. Galerius 
was supported by a circle ot Neoplatonist philosophers, among 
them Hieroclcs who was at this time consular governor (consaZaris) 
of Bithynia, Diocletian at length agreed to refer the question to 
the oracle of the Milesian Apollo, who answered ‘ut divinae re- 
ligionis inimicus.’ This must be the same consultation of the 
oracle as that of which Constantine speaks 3 when the god replied 
that the just (ot fitifatoi) upon the earth hindered him from de¬ 
claring the truth and that this was the cause of false oracles 
issuing from the tripods 3 . To the insistence of his friends, the 
Caesar and the god, Diocletian yielded, but only on condition that 
blood should not be shed- In the opinion ot the present writer — 
an opinion which would certainly not meet with general assent — 
both Eusebius and Lactantius consistently regarded Galerius as 
the author of the persecution, and in that view he would concur. 


IV. THE PERSECUTION 

We cannot recover the text of the fatal first edict which in¬ 
augurated the persecution—it is a curious fact that the text of no 
imperial edict has been cited in the historical Acta of the martyrs—■ 
but the principal provisions can be stated with some certainty: the 
Christian churches were to be destroyed, as well as, it would appear, 
such private houses as were regularly used for Christian services; 
all assemblages of Christians for worship were forbidden. The 
scriptures and liturgical books were to be surrendered and 
publicly burnt. Christians belonging to the higher classes were 
deprived of their privileges, e.g. immunity from torture in 
judicial process, and all Christians were placed outside the law, 
being forbidden to defend their rights in the courts. Lactantius 
closes his account of the edict with the words 'Hbertatem denique 
ac vocem non haberent.* Eusebius in the same position writes 
' Those who were in ** wfeflw," if they persisted in their profession 

1 Dt most. pers. ioij. 2 Eusebius, Hta Const. U, 50. 

3 The present writer is unable to follow H. Gregnire in his 'rfstauratien 
U7i pru romunch peut-itre' of an inscription, Mflanges HoUeaux, pp. 61—gi. 
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of Christianity, were to be deprived of their freedom 1 / The 
words have been much discussed, and their meaning is uncertain. 
But the measures taken against the Christians by Valerian may 
have served as a precedent on this occasion 3 : in the former perse¬ 
cution Christians serving in the imperial bureaux, the Caesariani, 
were, if they persisted in their faith, reduced to slavery 3 and it may 
be suggested that this is the meaning of the phrase used by 
Eusebius 4 . 1 

It was decided that on the festival of the Terminaiia (Feb. 2 "j, 
303) a term should be set to the Christian heresy: the imperial 
agents entered the cathedral at Nicomedia, and the work of de¬ 
struction began. I he following day the edict was placarded in the 
streets of the city: a Christian 13 straightway tore it down with the 
taunt ‘More victories over Goths and Sarmatians/ He was 
arrested and burnt to deaths* legitime coccus' as Lac tan tins 
writes®. 

There was to be no bloodshed Diocletian had determined, but 
that decision was abandoned when twice in succession fire broke 
out in the imperial palace. On the second occasion Gakrius 
ostentatiously left the city—he was not going to be burnt alive 
by Christian incendiaries. A plot of GaJerius against the Chris¬ 
tians—so Lactantius: arson by the Christians—so Galerius; the 
palace struck by lightning according to the account of Constantine 
as quoted in the Gratia ad Saxe tor—the cause of the fire must 
remain for us, as it was for contemporaries, a mystery'. But a 
charge of arson, then as in later times, may have served political 
ends. Diocletian was furious, and, in the enquiry which followed, 
many of the imperial servants met their deaths: for a short time 
there seems to have been something like a reign of terror in Nico- 
medk. Then news came of revolts in Melitenc and in Syria in¬ 
stigated, it was said, by the Christians. The Church must be 
deprived of its leaders. The clergy by a second edict were con- 


1 iv «t*eT S aty el brifUroicv rue xputrtavurfiov wpeGiasi 

atufopm o-repeitrBa t Hist, Eccl. vm, a, 4 (iX^pia^ crreptWvtf™. 
Dt mart . Pal. Prak. 1). 

~ no meetings of Christians to be held. * Cyprian, Ep. 80. 

„ 1 imperial chamberlains Dorotheas and Gorgonius are martyred 

apa ifkctng-tv tf<un\iKyt r>i/ctrla<t Hist. EtcL vnr, 6, 5 r<= yap 

^ye/tovuefy; otKerUt? Bepdirav. De mart Pal. ti [long version), Greek text, 
.diwartz p- 9^3, 20 . Theodulus ri)? oUeTiat irpthryv rtuy v 

yfxw^icrav ib, ] 1, 24. 

* By name Eucthius, ii would seem. P.W. s.v. Eusebios, cot. 1402 t.f 
Dt mart. ptrs* 13, 
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demned to imprisonment: ‘an. unnumbered host was shut up in 
every place and on every hand prisons built long ago for murderers 
and violators of tombs were now filled with bishops and elders and 
deacons, with readers and exorcists, so that no longer was any 
space left in them for condemned criminals 1 .' In the days of 
Elizabeth the Catholics similarly filled the prisons of England. 
'The prisons are so full of Catholics (1583) that there is no room 
for thieves 9 . 1 Just as the government of Elizabeth was troubled 
by the problem of the cost of maintaining so many prisoners 3 , so 
must have been the Roman State, in the summer of a.d. 303 
Diocletian left for the West to celebrate his Vicennalia in Rome. 
On this festival the customary amnesty was granted to criminals: 
these were released, but the administration was still faced with 
the question of the incarcerated Christian clergy. By a third edict 
it was ordered that they were to be constrained to sacrifice and 
might then be set at liberty. Every effort was made 10 enforce the 
order:' For in one case a man’s hands would be held and he would 
be dragged to the altar; the foul and unholy sacrifice would be 
thrust into his right hand and then he would be released as though 
he had sacrificed. Another might never even have touched the 
sacrifice, but when others declared that he had sacrificed, he would 
go away in silence. Yet another was lifted up half dead and was 
thrown down as though he were already a corpse; they freed him 
from his fetters and counted him amongst those who had sacrificed. 
While another was shouting and protesting that he would not yield, 
he was struck on the mouth and silenced by a number of atten¬ 
dants appointed for the purpose; finally he was violently thrust 
out of the prison, even though he had not sacrificed. So anxious 
were they by any and every means to seem to have gained their 
end*/ Thus at length the prisons were emptied 5 . At Caesarea 
three members of the lower ranks of the cl e rg y suffered death for 
list majestiy and on the same charge one at Antioch was martyred 
while Galerius was present in the city. 

During his visit to the West Diocletian fell dangerously ill, 
and on his return to Nicomedia it appears that for a time he was 
a mental wreck: it was reported that he was dead. On his recovery 
he was so altered that men did not recognize him. During the 
incapacity of the Augustus, Galerius seized his opportunity: he 


1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. nn, 6, 9. * Meyer, op. tit. p. 166, 

* lb. pp. 166—8. 1 Eusebius, de marl. Pal. 1, 4, 

* Not all students of Eusebius would agree with this Interpretation. To 
the present writer it would seem difficult to explain the texts otherwise than 
in the way here adopted. 
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issued the bloody fourth edict commanding all—men, women and 
children — to sacrifice and make libation on penalty of death. The 
dies traditianis —the delivery of the sacred books — gave place to 
the dies thurificatisnis —the day of the offering of incense. The 
present writer has suggested that Galerius enforced the acceptance 
of this policy upon Maximian, the Western Augustus, by the 
threat of leading against him the troops which had recently 
defeated Persia, Galerius would present his Augustus with a Jdit 
accompli. And the answer of Diocletian to that challenge was the 
abdication both of himself and of his Western colleague 1 . 

This view is, it should be clearly understood, a hypothetical 
reconstruction of the course of events, and it is not the interpreta¬ 
tion adopted by most of those who in recent years have studied 
the period 11 . For them, persecution of the Christians is the neces¬ 
sary and logical completion of Diocletian's reform: the ruler, they 
urge, who had placed himself under the protection of the Father 
of gods and men, the essentially Roman deity juppiter Optimus 
Maximus, who stood for the old Roman faith to which the folk 
of his Balkan homeland had become enthusiastic converts—he 
must, if he were consistent, ruthlessly suppress the one serious 
rival creed which throughout the empire was daily gaining ground. 
They can point to his support of traditional views on the sanctity 
of marriage, and above all to the language of his violent edict 
against the Manichaeans (p. 339). Diocletian as the last of the 
Romans was fated to be the instigator of the most formidable of 
the Roman assaults upon the upstart faith. It is a strong case. 

And yet to the present writer it would appear that against the 
weight of contemporary evidence it cannot be sustained: we have 
no adequate reason to believe that the reign began with persecu¬ 
tion; rather, after his accession, Diocletian opened the way for 
Christians to enter the service of the State; once, as we have seen, 
in his presence at a solemn public ceremony the Christians by the 
magic of the sign of the cross defeated his desire to learn the will 
of his own gods. For the moment he was indignant — we may 
perhaps say, not without reason, but the momentary anger passed: 
for twenty years under an unquestioned absolutism a policy of 
toleration was maintained, and in his capital, Nicomedia, the 
Christian cathedral faced the imperial palace. At a time when the 
most formidable foe of the Empire was Persia, Diocletian attacked 

1 Clast. §>uari, xvm, [924, pp, 189 saq. See, however, p, 340, 

s Cf. e.g, K., grade, Der Polititer Diokietian uttd die letzte grout Christtn- 
verfolgung. 
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the Persian faith of the Manichaeans: those at least who have 
lived through the Great War should recognise war-time propa¬ 
ganda when they meet with it in an earlier period. And contem¬ 
poraries tell us that to the last Diocletian strenuously resisted the 
introduction of a policy of repression, and yielded only on condition 
that there should be no bloodshed. Surely the facts, so far as they 
can be established, point irresistibly to the conclusion that with 
Diocletian statesmanship had overruled religious fanaticism: he 
would facilitate that process by which the sojourner in an alien 
city should come to keep house together with the pagan and 
through this "synoikism’ acknowledge his imperial citizenship 
and shoulder the common burden of the defence of the Roman 
world before the instant menace of barbarism, Constantine had 
been Diocletian’s companion at the Eastern court: Constantine as 
a Christian completes the work of his pagan instructor, that work 
which the hloody decade of persecution had interrupted. Diocle¬ 
tian had marked out the way of reconciliation between the faiths: 
but Galen us did not share the outlook of his Augustus, and at 
last, supported by Neoplatonist philosophers and by the oracle of 
Apollo, Galerius carried the day. 

Diocletian’s abdication is the sequel to the victory ol Galerius. 
It was generally thought, we are told 1 , that Constantine had been 
selected by Diocletian for promotion to the rank of Caesar; but 
the new policy demanded new men, and the choice was doubtless 
left to Galerius who now became Augustus in the Eastern pro¬ 
vinces. Severns was appointed Caesar under Constant!us (now 
senior Augustus) and Maxi min Daia, the nephew of Galerius, 
became the latter’s subordinate in the East. It yet remained to be 
seen whether Constantius would insiston his right to determine the 
religious policy which his colleagues should pursue: Galerius and 
his Caesar for a time were content to wait: thus for a whole year 
there was not a single martyrdom in Palestine 2 . When Con¬ 
stantius had recalled Constantine to the West and made no move 
to control the action of the Eastern Augustus, the policy of per¬ 
secution was resumed, Maximin’s new edict (early in a.d, 306), 
as we learn from Eusebius, called upon the provincial governors 
everywhere to enforce upon all—men, women and children—the 
obligation to sacrifice to the gods. The brutal repression of the 
Christians was continued with redoubled energy, and by his 

1 Lactam i us, De mart. pert. 19. 

1 There may thus have been some shadow of plausibility in Maximin's 
statement made in the letter to Sabinus, Eusebius, Hist. Bed. rx, 9 a, 2. 
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presence both in Antioch and in Palestine Maximin stimulated 
the administration to greater excesses of cruelty. 

No general history of the persecution can be written, for, so far 
as we know, the example of Eusebius in giving a detailed chrono¬ 
logical account of the sufferings of the martyrs and confessors of 
Palestine of which he had been an eye-witness was not followed 
in any other province of the empire. Crowds of renegades pressed 
to the pagan altars, and for a time it may well have appeared to 
Maximin that a policy of frightfulness would be crowned with 
success. Eut throughout the early history of the Church Christian 
leaders had never forgotten that their message was not addressed 
to men of intellect alone: pisli r, the faith of the simple believer, 
and gnosis? the higher knowledge of the initiate, had each their 
place and justification in the Church. Through the writings alike 
of apologists and theologians the width and range of the gospel 

E reclamation were maintained, and in the hour of crisis that 
>yalty of the Church to its catholic mission was splendidly re¬ 
warded* When bishops failed, women and girls, young men and 
uncultured folk endured the extremist torture which malignity 
could devise, 'For this is the love of God, that we keep his com¬ 
mandments p p ,, For whatsoever is born of God overcometh the 
world: and this is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith. 1 Against that faith the will of an emperor was powerless. 

It would appear that after July 308 the persecution in Palestine 
was staved for more than a year. Unfortunately the Syriac trans¬ 
lation of the longer version of the Martyrs 0/ Pale sting seems at 
this point to have an omission in the text. We read 1 that a heavy 
blow was sent down from God upon the tyrant Maximin, but 
what this was is not explained; there is no parallel phrase in the 
Greek of the shorter version, but here- Eusebius states that he 
who had received authority- to persecute, as a result of some excite¬ 
ment (dvawunjo^s), was again inflamed against the Christians 
with renewed passion But the meaning of the respite is apparent. 
In the autumn of a»d* 308 took place the meeting of Diocletian, 
Maximian and Galerius at C&mimtum (sec p. 347); Maximin 
hoped as the result of that conference to receive recognition as 
Augustus from his colleagues* That hope was disappointed: at 
Car nun turn his claim to the title was ignored, and when he later 
sought to extort it from Galerius, his demand v r as refused. This 
must surely be the 'heavy blow 1 to which Eusebius refers. During 
1 Cf- B, Vtoletp Di* fxiltfstinhchen Martyr er^ ctc. s p_ 66. 

* Di mart, Pai q r I* 

a The words uTrapgyj^ may imply Mie made a Fresh start . 1 
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the latter part of the year 308 Maximin's attention was diverted 
from the persecution oi the Christians, and it seems that there was 
so little enthusiasm in Palestine for a policy of repression that 
forthwith the persecuted ceased to be molested, Maxim in’s anger 
and humiliation were reflected by the issue in a.d, 309 of a new 
edict. The pagan temples were to be rebuilt and every one—even 
babes at the breast—were to be present at the public sacrifices 
and were to taste of the flesh of the victims: every article exposed 
for sale in the market was to be defiled by libations and sprinkling 
of the sacrificial blood. Even to the pagans this edict appeared 
burdensome and excessive; it was they felt, ‘out of place': they 
had had more than enough of such oppressive measures 1 . Maxi* 
min perhaps felt that he was no longer supported by public 
opinion: mutilation of resolute Christians and relegation to work 
in the mines now generally take the place of the death penalty. 
In Palestine the first martyrdom under the new edict is dated to 
November 309, but already in March 310 the revival of persecu¬ 
tion has spent itself and when in 31 i the superintendent of the 
copper mines desired to take action against the confessors there, 
it is felt to be necessary to apply directly to Maximin for fresh 
authority before making any move. Of these facts surely only one 
interpretation is possible: the Roman East was sick of blood¬ 
shed. 

It was in this year (311) that the unexpected happened; 
Galerius, the author of the persecution, suffering from a horrible ill¬ 
ness, issued an edict which was published in Ntcomedia on 30 April. 
By that edict the persecution was stayed and the Christians 
were accorded legal recognition. Qrigen had written—we have 
only the Latin translation of the homily 2 —‘decrevemnt [jc. prin- 
cipes Romani] legibus suis ut non sint Christian]': now for the 
first time that principle is explicitly revoked: Galen us determines 
‘ut denuo Christian! sint’—the tolerance which Christianity had 
in fact enjoyed in the early years of Diocletian's reign is restored 
and is based upon direct imperial enactment, The Latin text of 
the edict is preserved for us by Lactantms 3 , while Eusebius 1 ‘as 
best he could' translated it into Greek. The modern student has 
good cause to sympathize with Eusebius in the perplexities 
of his task, for the edict presents many difficulties to an 
interpreter. Those difficulties cannot be discussed in this place, 

1 &i’ irFpiTTiji' ij&i) rifp ararriat' itara ueptpofiei'uii. Euscbms, dt mart. 

Pal. g, 3- 1 Itt Lib. "fesu Aiwf, Hotmlta rx, to. 

3 Dt marl. ptrs. 34. * Eusebius, Hiii. Ecd. vm, 17. 
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but of this * palinode" of Galerius a translation most be at¬ 
tempted: 

1 Among other steps which we axe always taking for the profit and 
advantage of die State we had formerly sought to set ali things right 
according to the ancient laws and public order {aiscEplinam) of the Romans 
and further to provide that the Christians too who had abandoned the way 
of life {sectarn) of their own fathers should return to sound reason (ad bonus 
m-cntes), For the said Christians had somehow become possessed by such 
obstinacy (read ^maia^ voluntas) and folly that, instead of following those 
institutions of the ancients which perchance their own ancestors had first 
established, they were at their own will and pleasure making laws for them¬ 
selves and acting upon them and were assembling in different places people 
of different nationalities. After we had decreed that they should return to 
the institutions of tile ancients, many were subjected to danger, many too 
were completely overthrown; and w hen very many (or ^most 1 —plurimi) 
persisted in their determination and we saw that they neither gave worship 
and due reverence to the gods nor practised the worship (observarc) of the 
god of the Christians, considering our most gentle clemency and our im¬ 
memorial custom by which we are wont m grant i ndiligence to all men t we 
have thought it right in their case too to extend the speediest indulgence 
to the effect that they may once more he free to Live (sint) as Christians 
and may re-form their churches 1 (convent sen la component) always pro¬ 
vided that they do nothing contrary bo (public) order (disciplinam). Further 
by another letter we shall inform provincial governors (iudJcibus) what 
conditions the Christians must observe. Wherefore in accordance with this 
our indulgence they will be bound to entreat their god for our well-being 
and for that of the State and for their own 50 that on every side the State 
may be preserved unharmed and that they themselves may live in their 
homes in security/ 

This is an edict of toleration* that word 1 pre-supposes the 
existence of a religious State, that is to say, of a State which be¬ 
lieves it necessary for itself to make as a collective person profes¬ 
sion of a certain religion just as if, like its individual members, it 
had a soul to be saved 5 ,’ And the State compelled by necessity 
to admit other religions within its territory' cannot but disapprove 
of them even when tolerating them: ’toleration presumes an 
authority which has been and which again may become coercive; 
an authority which for subjective reasons is not brought to bear 
on the dissenting group. It implies,, . voluntary inaction on the 
part of the dominant group ' *, that grou p having waived in favour of 
a minority prerogatives which it regards as inalienable and absol ute. 

* An attempt to preserve the ambigui ty of tile Latin text. 

1 RufEni, op, cit, p. io, 

3 Cf. W. k. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration in England t 1, 
PP- l 7 W- 
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Thus at the opening of the edict the language of earlier con¬ 
stitutions is recalled: thcanoia (~ ctnal a > voluntas), the stultitia of 
the Christians, the danger of their cosmopolitanism in breaking 
through the wall of partition which separated one national re¬ 
ligion from another, while the grant itself is conditioned bp an 
elastic proviso that nothing must be done ‘contra diaciplinam.’ 
It has been doubted whether the recognition granted to Christians 
would carry with it the further right to make new converts from 
the pagan world: did the words 'conventicula componant' 
authorize the rebuilding of churches destroyed in the persecution ? 
—what were the instructions contained in the letters sent to pro¬ 
vincial governors—instructions which later seemed to Constantine 
and Licinius 'mischievous and alien from our clemency L> ? It 
must further not be forgotten that there is no word in the edict of 
restitution of property of the Church which had been confiscated 
by the State or which had passed into private hands. The signi¬ 
ficance of the palinode must not be overrated5 but at the same 
time it must be recognized as a momentous triumph for the 
Christian Church. Not only had individual freedom of conscience 
been won tor the Christians, but also that further step on the 
ladder of religious liberty, the right of assembling themselves 
together 3 for common worship which Vi net once defined as the 
liberty of conscience of associations. The supreme effort of the 
pagan State had tailed: Eusebius realized that it was a historic 
moment: with the text of the palinode issued by the author of the 
persecution he closed the first edition of his history". 

Origen had said that a Christian's prayers were his sendee to 
the State—his ‘militia': it was for the prayers of the Christians 
alike for Emperor and Empire that Galerius asked. But the 
prayers availed him nothing: a few days after the issue of the edict 
he was dead. 

Lactantius and Eusebius agree that it was the fatal illness of 
Galerius—-an illness which reminded Christian apologists of the 
sufferings of another persecutor, Herod of Judaea — which led to 
the issue of the edict. Modern students have not been content 
with that explanation. To one it has seemed that it must have been 
inspired by Licinius, another has maintained that Galerius yielded 
to the insistence of Constantine, It might not be easy to find any 
evidence in our authorities for either of these views. Is it not 
somewhat strange that both Lactantius and Eusebius should have 

* Eusebius, Hist. EctL X, 5. 2-6. 

2 On liberty of worship cf. Ruffini, sp. tit. p. 13. 
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missed so magnificent an opportunity and have tailed to claim 
credit tor the issue of the edict on behalf of the two emperors who^ 
were later to grant to the Roman world a yet wider liberty ? If 
Galerius in his mortal sickness sought anyone’s advice it might 
perhaps be suggested with greater plausibility that it was his wife 
Valeria, who was known to be in close sympathy with the Christians, 
who counselled him to placate the God of the persecuted. 

With the palinode of Galerius a chapter closes. No history ol 
the great persecution, it must be repeated, can be written; it is idle 
to attempt to estimate the number of those who gave their lives 
for the faith, On one day in Egypt one hundred Christians were 
martyred: in Palestine during all the years of the persecution not 
one hundred were put to death. Of the extent of the repression in 
Asia Minor where Christianity was strongest we can form no 
impression. In Phrygia we are told a whole town was Christian: 
in the persecution it was surrounded by soldiers who under orders 
from die governor burned to death the entire population since 
none would deny their faith 1 * . It has been suggested that this 
town may have been Eutneneia, for inscriptions found there cease 
c. a.d. 300: ‘the contrast between the rich intellectual and political 
life of the Christians in the third, century and the inarticulate 
monotony of the many centuries that succeeded is painful; one 
recognizes. . .the signs of a great misfortune. . .the destruction 
of a vigorous and varied life 1 .’ Thus, it has been contended, the 
persecution by exterminating the most progressive party in the 
Eastern cities destroyed the last chance that the Empire had of 
regaining vitality and health. * Massacre then, as always, was 
proved to be not merely a crime and a stupendous folly, but also 
a terrible blow to the world, to civilization, and to humanity 3 .’ 

But the student can hardly avoid the question whether both 
Eusebius and Lactantius did not mention the disaster suffered by 
this Phrygian town precisely because it was an exceptional 
atrocity. We have not, so far as the present writer knows, any 
descriptions from other provinces of such wholesale martyrdoms 
as in Egypt, and here conditions were peculiar, and attention has 
not always been paid to the evidence of Eusebius, who knew 

1 Eusebius, Hist. EccL vui, 11. Lactantius, Div, Inst. V, II, 10. 

1 Sir W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishopria cf Phrygia , n, pp. 502—9. 

3 “Christianity was the religion of an educated people and the last and 
worst evil of the long struggle was that in Diodetifm's persecution the more 
cultured section of die Church was to a large extent killed out:.. .educa¬ 
tion deteriorated and the quality of society in general was depredated." Sir 
W, M. Ramsay, Paulint and other Studies, p. 115. 
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Egypt and had been in that country during the persecution. 
Here, he expressly states, Christians formed the majority of the 
population 1 . Christ went down into Egypt because idolatry took 
its rise there, and the Egyptians were formerly the most super¬ 
stitious of peoples; because of Christ’s visit the word of the gospel 
teaching flourished amongst the Egyptians more than anywhere 
else 2 . The spirit of idolatry which in Egypt is still active (eitren 
iw) keeps the Egyptians in a ferment plotting against the Chris¬ 
tians in order to extinguish Christianity and blot it out. Countless 
rimes (jtvpta Se oira) have they enquired of their gods against 
us in oracles and prophecies and of the demons that lurk in the 
statues and of the 'engastrimtithoV who were once so powerful 
amongst them, and yet have no profit from them. Believing in 
these demons and being set in action by them, they raise per¬ 
secution against the church of God 3 , In 'every place and town 
and countryside’ a Christian altar is to be found: nay more, every 
town and every house is divided by a civil war waged between 
Christians and idolaters 4 . These statements are made in proof of 
the fulfilment of a prophecy of Isaiah 3 , but they are too definite 
not to be based upon facts which were known to Eusebius, and 
they serve to explain the ferocity of the persecution in Egypt. 

Elsewhere the reluctance of governors to impose the death 
penalty is often striking. I here is an instructive chapter in the 
Divine Institutes*', governors would boast that they had not put 
to death any Christians: they would resort to any torture in order 
to break down the resistance of the Christian. 1 1 saw in Bithynia,’ 
writes Lactantius, l the governor wonderfully elated as though 
he had subdued some barbarian tribe, hecause one who had re¬ 
sisted tor two years with great spirit appeared at the last to yield.’ 
It was the cruel persecutor who was most merciful because the 
end came swiftly. Governors would try to make it easy for the 
accused. A Christian when called upon to sacrifice to the gods 
replied ‘ There is but one God only, the Creator.' Flavian, the 
ruthless governor of Palestine, is prepared to assent: he changes 

1 Christ has ransomed the souls of the Egyptians so that tow? Tr^flou? 
th • Mi* aut ' Aiyuwrav Aiii TujJ-nrjs aTTf}\\d^&ct.i potruv, Pratp. 
Evmg. nr, 5 i.f. 

_ 3 ^ TTfiiTWJ 1 ai? 6 pG> 7 riay pL&kXav Trap A ty virrlai^ o rij? 

Hi-ayytAixift hxstqv Bt&airxa\ia v Demonsfr m Ezrang. v r i, 20 s 9: cf. lb. 

tx p 2, 4 and IX, 2 , 6 , pvpin of the inhabitants deserting pagan Kim 

tTi xat vuv Tt\v ™*' S\tev apoAvyei pgrov et&hai fitor. 

3 D&twrifir. Evang. vi, 20, 16—19. 

* Dtmasstr. Evmg. Fin, 5. 5 Isaiah xix, 1^4. v t it. 
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the order ‘Then sacrifice to the emperors 1 ,' Another governor 
•was ready to accept a sacrifice offered ‘to the only God 2 ,’ If we 
may regard the Passio of Philip bishop of Hcraclea 3 as historical, 
it would appear that the governor, whose wife was a Christian, had 
taken no steps to execute the early edicts: he acts only after the 
issue of the fourth edict and enforces both the first and fourth 
edicts at one and the same time. It is interesting to observe a 
business-like and conscientious Roman official at his work in 
Africa making an inventory of confiscated property. There is no 
violence, simply the scrupulous performance ot a tiresome duty 4 . 

And it must never be forgotten that Christians were at times 
provocative. When Hierocles in Egypt had condemned a Chris¬ 
tian virgin to confinement in a brothel, Aedesius knocked him 
down and continued beating him as he lay on the ground. A care¬ 
ful study of The Martyrs of Palestine reveals a surprising number 
of cases where Christians compelled the governor to take notice of 
them, while their refusal to answer the formal questions concern¬ 
ing their place of origin must often have been exasperating 5 . On 
one occasion several of the accused replied that their home city 
lay in the East: it belonged to the Christians alone, and was called 
Jerusalem 6 . The governor became alarmed and thought that the 
sectaries were creating for themselves a centre hostile to Rome 
where the disaffected could assemble and live as Christians, much 
as Plotinus almost persuaded Gallicnus to allow him to found a 
state where men should dwell under Plato’s law's”. Platonopolis 
would have been situated in Campania: the Jerusalem of the 
Christians, however, was in Heaven. During the persecution 
governors were guilty of hideous brutalities, but it must be re¬ 
membered that many of them must have found the task which the 
government imposed on them a sorry duty. And some of the 
simple stories of Christian confession under extreme torture are 
still fo the modern reader things of wonder and of beauty: to 
extract a sentence or two is useless: those confessions must be 
1 Eusebius, De mart . Pat. c I (Long version). 

- Ptissia ej Philens and Phi/cro/mis, l: cf, De mart . Pal, *A 2: 11,30. 

3 Ruinart, detd Mnrtyrum ± edn of 1859, pp. +40 sqq* At least the speeches 
are surely only literary: efi J- Geffckcn, Ztvtt Gritch. p_ 149. 

* Proceedings before Zenophftus* Appendix to the work of Optatus 
against the Donatists, Note that some excises of Roman magistrates are 
due 10 interpolations in otherwise historic j/efa — a good example is to be 
found in the Acta 5 , Crispsme, Ruinaxt* ep. tit pp. 477 sqq. See the study of 
these Acta by Monceaux in Mtlangts Evtssitr^ pp. 3 8 3 ^ 

5 Eusebius, dt mart. P&L 4* 12. 0 Dt mart P&L 1 g—13+ 

7 Porphyry* Lift trf Platixm* E2. 
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read in their setting. Paul's prayer before his execution—for 
Christians and Jews, for Samaritans and the pagan world, for the 
judge who had condemned him and for the executioner—reduced 
the multitude of spectators to tears: when the martyred bodies of 
Christians were left for beasts to devour and none might bury 
them, the sympathies of the pagans of Caesarea were with the 
persecuted: in Alexandria pagans sheltered the Christians in 
their own homes. When Hierodes and another pagan apologist 
published attacks upon the Christians during the persecution, 
even pagan opinion disapproved. The government had outrun 
pagan animosity': it was no wonder that Lactantius thought that 
God had permitted the persecution in order to bring the pagans 
within the community of the Christian Church. 


CHAPTER XX 


CONSTANTINE 

I. THE RISE OF CONSTANTINE 

T HE later Roman Empire was stomped with its own peculiar 
character by the genius of two men—Constantine and Jus¬ 
tinian—and both were sons of Balkan peasants. Theodora the 
wife of Justinian was in her early days a prostitute; Helen the 
mother of Constantine was, tradition said, a serving-maid in a 
Balkan inn, and neither did dishonour to the proud position of an 
imperial Augusta, The precise date of Constantine's birth we do 
not know: but it was at Nish and probably about a.d. aSo that 
Helen bore to the soldier Constantius the hoy who was to become 
the first Christian emperor. When Diocletian had appointed Con¬ 
stantius to be a Caesar of the Herculian dynasty with the task of 
recovering Britain from Carausius, Constantine was sent to the 
East where he became the companion of the senior Augustus: he 
was with Diocletian in Egypt in 296-7, As a young man he 
came to know the Christianity of the Asiatic provinces and he saw 
the part which Christians were playing in the administration and 
at the court of Diocletian. Men thought that in due time he would 
be appointed Caesar: he would not be unprepared for the task. In 
the East he saw the change of policy which was the work of 
Galerius and the beginnings of the bloody persecution; after the 
abdication of Diocletian he was kept in the East by Galerius as a 
useful hostage. But Galerius could not refuse the demand of Con¬ 
stantius, now senior Augustus, that his son should join his father 
in Gaul, and when Constantius died at York (July 306) Constan¬ 
tine was hailed as emperor by the soldiers. Constantine sought 
the recognition of Galerius, and the latter acknowledged him as 

A 'ott. The principal sourcis for the reign of Constantine down :o the 
Council of Nicaea are the: Anonymus Valesii, a fragment of a history 
probably written by a contemporary; the Latin Panegyrid for the official 
expression of the policy of the rulers of the Roman West: the bitter 
pamphlet of Lsctintins —De mortihus petsecutorum —which is yet of great 
historical value; the Church History of Eusebius and his Fita Const entmi, 
the latter a panegyric rather than a biography; the documents on the 
Donatist Controversy preserved by Optatus are of outstanding importance. 
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Caesar in the West, while Severus was appointed to succeed 
Constantins as Augustus. 

The history of the following five years has been told, in another 
chapter (pp. 344 Sf$.) and but little remains to be said here, Con¬ 
stantins had, it would seem, enforced the first edict of persecution 
so far as to destroy some Christian churches, but further than that 
he would not go 1 . The Donatists in Africa knew that in Gaul 
Christians had not been compelled to surrender their scriptures 
to the representatives of the Roman State: in the lands ruled by 
Constantly there had been no traditores . Constantly himself 
probably believed in the divine monarchy of a summits deus —a 
belief which might at times approach a pagan monotheism; 
officially he worshipped Hercules the divine patron of the dynasty. 
Severus, so far as we know, followed the lead of Constantly, and 
the Christians remained unmolested. Thus after the abdication of 
Diocletian persecution ceased in the Western provinces of the 
Empire. There can, indeed, have been no enthusiasm amongst the 
pagans for a policy of violent repression: even in Rome itself 
Maxentius, when he had seized imperial power, although a pagan, 
thought to win popularity through granting toleration to the 
Chris dans Pope Marcel linus died in a.d. 304: in 307 the 
Roman Chrisdans could proceed to a new election. Marcellinus, 
it would seem probable, had betrayed the faith as ihurijicatvs and 
iraditor 3 , he had surrendered Christian scriptures and burned in¬ 
cense on a pagan altar; in Rome, as in Africa, the problem of the 
treatment of the lapsi aroused bitter passions. Pope Mareellus, 
elected in 307, who was a rigorist, was opposed by a party which 
championed a more liberal treatment of the fallen, and the two 
sections of the church met in bloody conflicts in the streets of the 
capital. In defence of public order Mareellus was banished by 
Maxendus, On April 8, 308 Maxentius permitted the election of 
Pope Eusebius, but he, too, met with opposition and was banished 
to Sicily. On July 1, 311 Mil trades was consecrated as bishop, and 

1 See A. Ricse, Die Inschrift dts C/ematius und die kobtischen Martyrien, 
Bonner Jahrbiicher, cxvra, 1909, p. 236. Even if, as W. Levison lias con¬ 
tended {DasfVn-dtnder Unula-Ltgtnde,it. cxxxu, 1927, p, t),the Ck-rmdus 
inscription is throughout genuine, it is impossible to tell in what persecution 
the virgins 0/Cologne were martyred, while it is only a guess which has dated 
the martyrdom of S. Alban to the great jjersecution: Gildas (Chrenj&n c. x), 
having reached the persecution of Diocletian, writes rhat S. Alban died 'supra 
dicto ui cmiemiu persecutions tempore. 1 

3 Eusebius, Hut, EccL vm, 14, 1. 

3 For M&redlinus ef. J, Wilpcrt, Rom, ^artahehr, xxu, 190S, pp. 

9 1 m- 
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now Maxentius went farther than Galerius had done in his edict 
of toleration issued i n the spring of the same year (see p. 671) and 
restored to the Church the property which had been confiscated 
during the persecution. It is important to realize that Maxentius 
in banishing two bishops was but doing his duty in maintaining 
order within the City. When Constantine marched upon Rome it 
was not to free the Christians from religious persecution 1 . 

Constantine as Caesar naturally continued to acknowledge 
Hercules 2 as his official patron, especially when, on Maximian’s 
flight from Italy to Gaul, Constantine married Fausta, Maxi- 
mian's daughter, and received from his father-in-law the title of 
Augustus 3 . But with the treachery and death of Maximian, in 
a.d. 310, a Herculiau title to imperial power became impossible: 
some new basis must be found for Constantine’s itnptrium. Thus 
the panegyrist 4 forthwith explains, what had not been realized 
previously, that Constantine was connected with the family of the 
heroic third-century Emperor Claudius Gothicus. What the precise 
relationship may have been the orator discreetly does not seek to 
determine: the essential point to bring home to his hearers was 
that the derivation of Constantine’s tide from the grant of the 
discredited Maximian was nothing but an error. Already there had 
been two emperors in his family: Constantine was born an emperor. 
He alone of all his colleagues was one of a dynastic line. 

I he fiction prevailed: the dynasty of the Second Flavians was 
securely founded. With the change in the title to the throne was 
associated a change in the Emperor's religious allegiance. He 
now returns to the sun-worship of his Balkan ancestors, and hence¬ 
forth Sol Invictua—Apollo—becomes his divine patron, Con¬ 
stantine’s Herculian past is buried. This has been called Con- 
sta ntine's fi rst conversion. The new impend faith is duly celebrated 
in the panegyric delivered at Treves after the death of Maximian. 
The orator gives free rein to his fancy and imagines 5 the appear¬ 
ance to the Emperor of Apollo in his temple to which Constantine 
has made his pilgrimage. At the side of the god stands the 
goddess Victoria, In Rome when Maximian had become bis 
Augustus — Augustus for the second time—the coinage had borne 
the wish that his third decade of rule might be prosperous (Vota 


1 On the extremely complex question of the succession of bishops at Rome 
cf. E, Schwartz. Gett. Sack. 1904, pp. 530 sqq. - , H. Lietrimann, Petrus und 
Paulas in Ret «*, p. 9; E. Caspar, Zeits, f. Kirchengtsch. XLvi, 192", pp. 
31 j sqq, ; Gesch. des Papsttumi, i, pp, qj sqq. 
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xxx); men could desire for Constantine no less: Apollo bore 
wreaths each of which carried the promise of thirty years of rule 1 * . 
No small importance has been attached to this vision by some 
scholars: it has been interpreted as the model on which the later 
Christian vision was fashioned. This is to do too much honour to 
the panegyrist's invention 3 * . 

With the year 311 came the edict of toleration and the death of 
Galerius: Maximin seized his hour, anticipated Licinius and 
occupied Asia Minor. Henceforth the Hellespont divided the 
Emperors of the East. Licinius, deprived of the resources which 
possession of the Astatic provinces would have given him, turned 
to Constantine for support. Already in 310 he had been betrothed 
to Constantine's sister, Constantia. In the summer of 3 11 
Licinius is at Serdica where by granting special privileges to 
the soldiers he sought to secure their loyalty 3 . Maxentius in the 
West deified his murdered rather and re-asserted his Herculian 
claim to rule. As Licinius becomes the ally of Constantine, 
so Maxentius and Maximin are drawn together. The revolt in 
Africa suppressed, his corn supplies secured, Maxentius can 
shelter behind the walls of Aurelian from which both Severus and 
Galerius had retired discomfited. In 312 Constantine, having 
re-established Roman authority on the Rhine, decided to march 
against the ‘tyrant’ who held the Western capital. There follows 
the lightning campaign which ended at the Milvian Bridge. 

From Gaul Constantine struck across the Alps: he left behind 
him troops to guard the frontier of the Rhine, and, though we can 
form no precise numerical estimate of the strength of the army of 
invasion, it was less than 40,000 men. Maxentius, we are told, had 
in Italy some 100,000 soldiers, though many of these remained 
with the 'tyrant' in Rome* Constantine's march over the Mont 
Genfevre was unopposed, though the garrison of Susa had been 
reinforced. That fortress was stormed, and the discipline in Con- 
stantine’s army was such that there was no plundering of the 
town, This rare moderation later bore its fruits: as Constantine 
advanced through Italy he was greeted, with enthusiasm in other 
cities. The first important engagement was fought in the neigh- 


1 Pan eg, in (vn), 11, 4. Vidirti. .. jfpollinem tuum. -. coronal tihi lantern 
iffermtem quae tricenum lingulae ferunt amen armorunt. 

~ So Bidez. W. Seston has maintained the purely literary character of this 
vision, jfmucrire de rimtitut de Pfukkgit et eTHi staire Orientates ft Slaves iv, 

193^. PP- 373 *??■ „ , . , .. 

3 E, Paulo vies, Let Table de Pwdttgts de Bngetia (=Archaeology Hun- 

garica xx), Budapest, 1936; W. Seston, Byzemtfan, xn, 1937, p. 477 - 
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hour hood of Turin — perhaps between Alpignano and Rivoli: 
Constantine's centre gave way before the mail-clad cavalry of 
Maxentius, then the wings dosed in upon the horsemen, and 
clubmen brought down horse and rider 1 . Turin shut its gates 
against the fugitives and then surrendered. A large force under 
the command of Pompeianus Ruricius was concentrated a t Verona. 
After a short stay in Milan and an engagement at Brixia Con¬ 
stantine under cover of night crossed the Adige and began the 
siege of Verona; Ruricius broke through Constantine’s lines to 
bring up reinforcements. Constantine did not hesitate; without 
abandoning the siege he immediately advanced against the troops 
with which Ruricius was returning. He himself led the attack; 
the battle lasted far into the night. Ruricius fell; his men were 
scattered, Aquileia was secured, Verona capitulated. 

The march through central Italy continued; Modena after a 
short siege surrendered; and the way to Rome lay open. But it 
was precisely from the walls of Rome that Sevcrus and Galerius 
had retreated baffled and helpless; Constantine had prepared a 
fleet with which to intercept the transport of grain to the Western 
capital, but in vain, for the rebellion ot Alexander had been 
crushed in time, and Maxentius had drawn from the granary 
of Africa copious supplies, Constantine's great fear was that 
Maxentius would not quit Rome. It was the guardians of the 
Sibylline books who achieved for Constantine that which he him¬ 
self would have been powerless to enforce. Maxen tius determined 
to leave to his generals the command of his forces; his army ad¬ 
vanced along the Via Flamirua as far as Saxa Rubra, where it 
apparently came in contact with Constantine’s troops. In the 
first encounter the soldiers of Maxentius were victorious. Then 
‘ Constantine moved all his forces nearer to the city and encamped 
in the neighbourhood “regiooe”of the Milvian Bridge 2 .’ The real 
difficult}' of the battle, if we accept this statement of Lactantius, 
is to understand how it was that, in face of the superior numbers 
of Maxentius, Constantine was allowed to execute this flanking 
movement unmolested. Are we to understand a previous retreat 
and a wide detour r just before dawn on October 28 ‘Constantine 
was sleeping when he was bidden to mark (‘notaret’) on the 
shields of his men the sublime sign of God and thus engage the 
enemy. He did as he was bidden and marked on the shields the 
letter X with a line drawn through it and turned round at the top, 

1 For a topographical discussion of this battle cf. M. A. Leri ill Boll, 
Static * b i h Ut grnfi? tubalpha xxxvi, 1934, pp. t—10 (with map). 

* Lactantius, th mart. ptn. 44, 3 . 
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i.e, Chris tusV Maxentius on the same day, the anniversary of his 
assumption of power, ordered that the Sibylline books should be 
consulted: the answer was given that on that day the enemy of the 
Romans would perish. The battle was already begun when 
Maxentius, assured of victory, joined his army. Constantine with 
like confidence threw his cavalry against the enemy, and his in¬ 
fantry followed. It was a bitterly contested struggle, but when the 
lines of Maxentius broke they could not retreat, tor the Tiber ran 
close behind them. The bridge of boats by which they had crossed 
gave way under the press, and Maxentius perished with the fugi¬ 
tives. 

Constantine as victor entered the Western capital. Against 
the advice of the augurs, in despite of his military counsellors, 
unsupported by the troops of Lidnius, with incredible audacity 
Constantine had risked everything on a single hazard—and won. 
How shall that success be explained? Constantine himself knew 
well the reason for his victory: it had been won ‘instinctu divi- 
nitatisY by a 'virtus' which was no mere human valour, but was 
a mysterious force which had its origin in God. And as the ground 
of that conviction tradition has repeated the story of the Vision of 
the Cross athwart the afternoon sun — a vision which came to 
Constantine, it see ms, while he was still in Gaul before he began his 
march into Italy. For that Vision of the Cross we have no con¬ 
temporary evidence: indeed our only evidence is the assertion of 
Eusebius, made after Constantine’s death in the Vita Cons tan tint 3 1 
that the Emperor had on his oath assured him of the fact. No 
mention of that vision occurs in any of the editions of the Church 
History of Eusebius: this of course proves nothing: Eusebius did 
not come into close contact with Constantine until a , d , 325 which 
is the probable date of the last edition of his History* It has been 


1 Lactantius, de mart, j bers. 44, 5. The passage of LaCtanttus is of extreme 
difficulty; H. Gregpire proposes to re-ad Yt [I] transversa X littera’ or ftrans- 
vetsa X littera [I],’ Byzantim n, 1925, pp. 406 n. 2,407. The question of the 
form of the monogram thus described hr Lactantius is matrer of dispute and 
cannot be fully discussed here (see N. H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and 
the Christian Church, pp. 60 jyy,); it mav well have been that of the star with 
a knob on one of the radi i I arms ■ - This would explain rhe language used by 
Lacrantius: the sign read as a monogram was not a X f 1 in the ordinary form 
of the second letter, and therefore could not be so described, 1 he present 
writer is not convinced that the sign in this form was regarded as an Apolli- 
nine symbol (so Seston). I alter the monogram £ became an essential part 
of the Christian standard, the Labarum. 
s Dessau 694. a 1, 28. 
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contended 1 that the whole account is an interpolation of the 
Theodorian period, but that contention is at present unproven. 
In the year 35 r Constantins was granted a vision of the Cross in 
the heavens and it was then remarked that the son was more 
blessed than the father: Constantine had but found in the earth 
the true Cross: Constantins had seen it in the sky 3 * Does this 
denote ignorance of the story of Eusebius 3 or a politic denial of 
Eusebius 1 statement? Who shall say? The one thing which is 
critically illegitimate is to treat the account given by Lactantius 
of the dream of Constantine before the wails of Rome (see p. 68 s) 
as though it described the same vision as that related by Eusebius, 
in recent discussions the two quire distinct divine interventions 
have at times been confused. But even though at present the 
historical student may be forced to conclude any discussion of the 
Eusebian report with a judgment of no?1 to the present 

writer it appears that the account of the church historian is at 
least a true reflection of the Emperor's own thought—or at least 
of his after-thought. Victory had been promised him by the Cod 
of the Christians; he had challenged the Christian God to an 
Ordeal by Battle and that God had kept his pledge* This belief 
of Constantine remains of fundamental significance for the under¬ 
standing of the policy of the reign, 

II. CONSTANTINE AND CHRISTIANITY 

Many are the scholars who have discussed Constantine's rela¬ 
tion to Christianity and the Christian Church, and assuredly that 
discussion is not ended* for no agreement has been reached. In 
this place very little can be said, but at least it can be asserted that 
until the authenticity of Constantine’s letters written in connection 
with the Donatist controversy has been successfully challenged, 
it must be admitted that the Emperor long before his conquest 
of the Roman East regarded himself as a Christian. Yet it must 
never be forgotten that he was at the same time the ruler of sub¬ 
jects who were for the most part pagan* and that therefore his acts 
and even his beliefs must, at least in these earlier years, be tolerant 
of a pagan interpretation* Though Constantine might be assured 

1 By W. Sesron T "opinion paTenne et h conversion de Constantin/ 
Re* w if hist, et dr nhgirusrs M xvj f 1936, pp. 250—264. 

3 Cyril of Jerusalem* Migne, Pair. Gr. xxxm, 1168 h—1169 a. 

1 ^Ve shall be better able to estimate aright the account of Eusebius when 
we can consult die promised monograph on the subject by Professor Bidez, 
ch Byzantim io 3 1935* pp 407 iqq. For the present cf. Seston, ciL (see 
above, ri. l). 
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that the victory of the Milviso Bridge bsd been won through the 
aid of the Christian God, yet pagan rhetoricians must be allowed 
to express that conviction of divine aid through the medium of 
their own pagan interpretation ot the fact, 

The real content of Constantine's thought may well have been 
very different from that of its pagan interpreters. I he language 
of the panegyrists indeed gives back the rhought of Constantine 
reflected from a refracting mirror. And for Constantine, it may be 
suggested, an outworn past lives on because that past has been 
transformed into a symbol which has lost its original significance. 
The solar imagery of an earlier religious conviction is retained 
because Constantine is a member of a dynasty, and that solar 
imagery has become a part of a dynastic heraldry which proclaims 
an inherited title to imperial power 1 . The student must therefore 
be prepared to recognize a conscious ambiguity in the acts ot 
Constantine—an ambiguity' necessarily arising from the am¬ 
biguous position of a Christian emperor ruling a pagan empire, 
and bound to a p£5t. finis tfifi Sctis-te may erect jl stiicue in 

traditional form to its divinely guided sovereign and may have 
placed in the hand of the statue a traditional vcx‘dlum \as the ruler 
of a pagan world Constantine may have accepted this homage of 
his pagan subjects while for himself the ’ocxillum was no mere 
traditional tribute: he may have seen in it the symbol of his per¬ 
sonal faith, the Cross; it would thus have both for him and for the 
Christians its own novelty, its own peculiar character: in hoc 
singulari signo 2 ' the victory had been won, and the interpretation 
given bv Eusebius to the traditional imagery ot the statue may 
after all'have rightly interpreted the ambiguity of the inscription. 
It is through concessions to the past that Constantine mediated 
the transition to the Christian Empire of the future--that Empire 
which his sons educated in the Christian faith might one day 
behold as accomplished fact. 

Discussion continues concerning the vision recounted by Lac- 
tan tins; but whatever conclusions criticism may reach it is at least 
obvious that Laetantius is endeavouring to describe a definite 
form of the Christian monogram, and that description cannot be 
lightly dismissed. It must ultimately be explained, and not ex¬ 
plained away. Certain it is that after the victoiy Constantine acts 
just as he might have been expected to act it the story in Lac- 
tan tius were true. Created senior Augustus by the Senate, he 
writes to his Eastern colleague Maxim in bidding him stay the 

1 Cf. Baynes, up. cit . pp. 9.5 sqq. 

* Rufinas, translating Eusebius (cf. Hist. Ecel. re, 9, 10—13)' 
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persecution. If at this time, havingaboUshedthe<H 7 <iof Maxentius, 
he formally published in Italy and Africa Galerius' Edict of Tolera¬ 
tion, he immediately vent far beyond that grudging recognition 
of Christian rights: not only did he order restoration of confiscated 
Church property, but instructions were given to the provincial 
finance officers to give to the Catholics — but not to the Donatists 
—such monies from the public funds as the Church might need. 
When early in 313 Constantine met his ally Licinius at Milan a 
policy of complete religious freedom was agreed upon. Technically 
it may be true that there was no Edict of Milan, but, in the view 
of the present writer, that is because Constantine had already 
accorded to all his subjects those rights which were granted to the 
provinces of Asia in the letter issued at Nicomedia by Licinius a 
Few months later, which itself summarized Constantine's legisla¬ 
tion promulgated by him as senior Augustus after the crowning 
mercy of the Battle of the Milvkn Bridge. The facts for which the 
'Edict of Milan’ once stood are still facts, though the Edict itself 
has gone the way of many another symbolic representation of 
historical truth. But let it not be thought that Constantine was a 
passionless exponent of a philosophic doctrine of toleration. It 
has been contended 1 that when error prevails it is right to invoke 
liberty of conscience, when on the contrary truth predominates it 
is just to use coercion. Such doubtless was the view of Constan¬ 
tine: he was. It must be repeated, the ruler of a pagan world, and 
the Christian in Constantine must for the present yield to the 
statesman. To the Donatlst schismatic and to the Christian heretic 
no such consideration need be shown. Constantine’s ideal State 
would be hampered by no fetters of toleration. 

Meanwhile in the Eastern provinces Maximin had unwillingly 
accepted the Edict issued just before his death by Galerius. The 
text of the Edict was not published by him, but* he gave verbal 
instructions to his Praetorian Prefect, Sabin us, to write to the 
provincial governors; of that letter we possess a Greek translation: 
the authorities are directed that if any Christian be found following 
the religion of his nation he should be set free from molestation 
and from danger and should henceforth not be deemed punishable 
on this charge. The administration welcomed the permission to 
stay the persecution: the Christian prisoners were released: those 
relegated to the mines returned with joy, and the pagans them¬ 
selves shared in the general rejoicing. But in Nicomedia men soon 
learned that the concession had been wrung from Maximin, and 

1 Cf. J. C. Bluntichli, Get. Heine Sehriften, I, 1879, p. 106. 
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that the city might look for imperial Favour if the citizens would 
give the Emperor an excuse for a change of policy. A petition was 
presented asking that the Christians might be banished from 
Nicomedia. Before the year was out (October-November 311) 
persecution had begun afresh: on November 24 1 Peter Bishop of 
Alexandria was martyred; about the same time Silvanus, who had 
been bishop for forty years, suffered death at Emesa; on january 7, 
312 Lucian was martyred at Nicomedia. 

The example of Nicomedia was followed in Antioch where 
Theotecnus, curator of the city, instigated a similar demonstra¬ 
tion, and the pagans in other cities likewise forwarded their peti¬ 
tions. These requests were graciously answered by Mapdmiti in a 
rescript issued c. June 312; in return for their devotion to the 
gods the Emperor would forthwith grant any boon for which the 
cities might ask 1 . Maxiinin now developed a constructive policy 
and planned to create a pagan Church: priests of the gods were 
appointed in each city and those who had distinguished themselves 
in the public servicewcrc made provincial high-priests (pantifices ); 
propaganda should support the pagan counter-reformation: to 
discredit the Christian faith forged Acts of Pilate were circulated 
throughout the Eastern provinces; they were to be studied in the 
schools and learnt by heart — ‘children in the schools had every 
day on their Ups the names of Jesus and Pilate 3 ,' At Damascus a 
Roman general forced prostitutes under the threat of torture to 
state that they had formerly been Christians and that they had 
witnessed deeds of shame committed even in the Christian 
churches. These confessions were published at the Emperor's 
command. From an inscription we leam that in Pisidia members 
of the governor’s civil staff were ordered to sacrifice, and the right 
to resign from the service was denied them 1 . Sheep and cattle 
were carried off from the fields for daily sacrifice: the soldiers, fed 
on sacrificial flesh, scorned their rations of bread. Attention has 
been called to traces in the epigraphy of Asia Minor of encourage¬ 
ment by the emperors of the pagan revival : this policy may be 
rejected in the association of the Tekmoreian Guest-Friends, a 
pagan society on the Imperial estates of Pisidian Antioch 5 . From 

1 Cf. Clan. Quart, xvm, 1924, p. 194. 

* For the inscription of Arykanda sec E. Preuschen, Analecta 7 ', Pt 1 
(Tubingen, 1909), p. 100. 

a Eusebius, Hist. EtcL IX, 7, t. 

* On the inscription of Eugenius see the bibliography to this chapter, 

A, (2). 

5 Sir W. M. Ramsay, Pauline and ether Studies, pp. 103—122. 
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an inscription the name of one of Maximbfs priests has been 
recovered—Athanatos Epitynchance; he was a priest in Phrygia 
who had been initiated by the high-priestess Ispatale; she had 
'ransomed 1 * 3 many from evil torments/ probably those who 
through initiation had been rescued from the torments of the 
after-life, but possibly Christians saved from torture during the 
persecution*. 

But after Constantine's victory at the Milvian Bridge the plans 
of Maximin for a general revival of paganism in Roman Asia were 
rudely checked. He was told by Constantine that repression of 
the Christians must cease. That order he dared not disobey, and 
thus towards the end of a,d* 31-2* Maximin addressed another 
letter to Sabirms in which he explained that it was only fitting 
that he should grant the petitions of the cities, tor their request 
had been pleasing to the gods; but he still desired that through 
persuasion his subjects should be brought fitly to reverence 
the gods: the Christians should not be constrained thereto by 
violence. The winter of 312—3 was indeed a disastrous time tor 
Maximin; the harvest had failed, and famine and pestilence 
devastated the Eastern provinces. Maximin had sought to impose 
pagan worship upon the newly converted Armen sans* and as a 
consequence war was declared. We know no details: the conflict 
must have been brief 4 , for it) the depth of winter, through rain and 
snow 5 while Licmius was still in Italy, Maximin by forced marches 
advanced from Syria to the Straits and invaded Europe. Licmius 
hastily left Milan to meet the invasion. The garrison of Byzantium 
capitulated after an investment of eleven days, and Heraclea and 
Perinthus similarly opened their gates. Lidnius with a small 
force had now reached Adrianople, and* rapidly collecting as 
many troops as possible from the near neighbourhood, ai the post- 
station of Tzi radium he faced with barely 30,000 men the 70,000 
of Maxi min's army. While Maximin vowed to Juppiter that, were 
victorv granted him, he would extirpate the Christian name, an 
angel, so Lactantius tells us 5 6 , dictated a prayer to Lictntus: victory 
would be his, if he and bis army would appeal to f he Summus Dcus. 

1 Cf. Titus 11* 14. 

The inAcnpuon was sec up in 313—14 after the victory of Licmius over 
Maximin, as FL Gregdre has shown, vni, iq.33, p. 51. 

3 Cf. C/ffjr. vfyarL he. eit. 

1 Cf O. Seeck a Gaeh. dei Ufifergmtgi der anttkm U tit f Ed. 3. [, pp. 148, 

503 ^ 

6 LaCtautiu^ de mvrt pfrs. 4 b, 
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Ins a fine Litany that, three times red ted, inspired with confidence 
of divine succour the troops of Licinius *: 

Sumuic deus te roguimis 

Sancte deus Ee rog^unus 

Ornncrn hi sri riant tibi cominendbrnus 

Saluted! itosiram tibi commendamu* 

Imperium nostrum tibi commendarniis 

Per te vivimus, per Te victores et felices exisrimus: 

Stimme, sancce deus, precis nostras exaudt: 

Bracchia nostra ad ie tendimus: 

JLxaudi, sancte, summe deus. 

Maximin re fuse d to consider terms of peace: he had hoped, to w in 
over the army of Licinius without a struggle, and then with united 
forced march against Constantine, But the angel s promise was 
kept: when the armies engaged, the soldiers of Maxi min fled and 
with them their emperor (May i, 3 I 3 ) 1 ^11 heavily on 

the pagan priests who had promised him victory and aE length he 
soughf the support of the Christians: in Nicomedia (probably 
May 31 ]) he not only issued an edict ot toleration but even re¬ 
stored" its confiscated property to the Church. But it was too late; 
before the advance of Licinius he retreated beyond the faunas 
line, and in Tarsus he died, not in battle, but of a disease which, 
blinded him and reduced him to a skeleton (c. August 313). In 
June 313 Licinius in Nicomedia published a letter granting com¬ 
plete freedom of belief in terms which we have every reason to 
think had been agreed upon with Constantine at the meeting in 
Milan 2 * A translation may be attempted: 

A Since we saw that freedom of worship ought not to be denied* but that 
to cadi man's judgment and will The right should be given to care ior 
sacred things according to each man's free choice we have already some 
rime ago bidden the Christians* to maintain the faith ot their own sect 
and worship. But since in that edict by which such right was granted to 
the aforesaid Christians many and varied condi lions (aiplmf) dearly 

1 Ie has been pointed out by H. Gr^oirc that a similar prayer is attributed 
to Constantine by Eusebius [Rruut de PUnmcmti A Brux^IUs xxXYi, * 93 1 * 
260}, Vita Ctmstxntini rv s 20, When its language is compared with mat of 
the letter of Licinius bier published at Nicomedia it may be suggested that 
the text was agreed upon between Constantine and Licinius at their meeting 

in Milan. A ^ , , . - **, 

3 Latin text: Lactantius fc dr mart . pm* 4H j Greek translation: Lusebiu? t 
Eat Hiit* x, 5, On these texts c£ Baynes* Constantine and thi Christian 

Church, pp. 69 $qq+ , 

s rch T€ XpumaJW* It would appear that some words have dropped 

our here. 
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appeared to have been added, it may well perchance have come about that 
after a short time many were repelled from practising their religion. Thus 1 
when I, Constantine Augustus, and I, Licinius Augustus, had met at 
Mediolanum (Milan) and were discussing all those matters which relate 
to the advantage andsecurity of the State, amongst the other things which 
we saw would benefit the majority of men we were convinced that first 
of all those conditions by which reverence for die Divinity is secured should 
be put in order hy us to the end chat we might give to the Christians and co 
all men the right to follow freely whatever religion each had wished, so that 
thereby whatever of Divinity mere be ^ in the heavenly sear may be favour- 
able and propitious to us and to all those who are placed under our authority. 
And so by a salutary and most fitting line of reasoning we came to the con¬ 
clusion that we should adopt this policy—namely our view should be that 
to no one whatsoever should we deny liberty to follow either the religion 
of the Christians or any other eule which of his own free choice he has 
thnughr to be best adapted for himself, in order that the supreme Divinity a , 
to whose service we render our free obedience, may bestow upon us in all 
tilings: his wanted favour and benevolence. Wherefore we would that your 
Devotion should know that it is our will that all those Condi dons should 
be altogether removed which were contained in our former letters addressed 
to you concerning die Christians [and which seemed 10 be entirely perverse 
and alien from our clemency 3 4 5 ]—these should be removed and now in free¬ 
dom and without restriction ter all those who desire to follow the aforesaid 
religion of the Christians hasten to follow the sune without any molesta¬ 
tion or interference. We have felt that ihe fullest information'should be 
furnished on this matter to your Carefulness that you might be assured that 
we have given to the aforesaid Christians complete and unrestricted liberty 
to follow their religion. Further, when you see that this indulgence hi 
been granted by us to the aforesaid Christians, your Devotion will under¬ 
stand that to others also a simitar free and unhindered liberty of religion 
and cult has been granted, for such a grant ts befitting to the peace of our 
times, so that it may be open to every man to worship as he will. This has 
been done by us so tliat we should hot seem to have done dishonour to any 
religion V 

The Emperors then proceed to order the return to the Chris¬ 
tians of all confiscated churches^ whether held by the imperial 
Treasury, or by private persons; such restoration is to be made 
sine pecunia et sine ulla pretii petitione. 1 Similarly all other 
properties formerly L ad ins corporis corum, id est ecclestarum 
non hominum singtilorum pertinentia* are to be given back 
Vorpori et conventiculis eorum/ The Treasury will undertake to 

3 At this point the Latin test of Lactantius begins. 
a fmtyiud {est} divmitafis in sedt caelestL 
* bumma DivIniEas. 

1 These words are only in the Greek test. 

5 The text in Lactantius is doubtful 
fl loca ad quae antea con venire consueram. 
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indemnify those who are thus deprived of land which they may 
have purchased. The aim of the imperial legislators is then re¬ 
affirmed: it is that ‘the divine favour which we have experienced 
in a crisis of our fortunes may for all time prosper our undertak¬ 
ings and serve the public weal 1 * . 1 


IIL CONSTANTINE AND LICINIUS 

The Roman world was divided between the two victors* But, 
Italy won, Constantine showed no desire to transfer his court to 
Rome: he had for many years governed Gaul, and it seemed 

f robable that Arles would become the capital of the Roman West, 
t was to Arles that the Christian bishops were summoned early 
in a»d* j 14 (see below, p ¥ 693). Italy might be ruled by another. 
Accordingly, Constantine suggested to Licinius that Bassianus, 
who had married Constantine's sister Anastasia, should be 
created Caesar. The brother of Bassianus, Senicio, was a partisan 
of Licinius, and it was agreed with the latter that Bassianus should 
attack Constantine. But the treacherous scheme was discovered. 
Already at Emona the statues of Constantine had been over¬ 
thrown, and when Licinius refused to surrender Senicio, his 
complicity was declared-. Constantine on his coinage re-asserted 
his Chudian descent and dynastic claim, collected his forces in the 
north of Italy and at the head of ^0,000 men advanced by way of 
Aquileia and Noviodunum to Sisda 3 (autumn 314). Near 
Cibalae (Vinkovce ) 4 in Pan noma he was met by the army of 
Licinius 35,000 strong. That army was encamped in a wide plain; 
Constantine's march led through a defile, a hill on one side, a deep 
swamp on the other. But* undeterred, he forthwith attacked with 
his cavalry and thus won freedom for the advance of his infantry 5 . 
The battle was fiercely contested until nightfall, when the army of 
Licinius, deserting its baggage train, fled and did not halt until it 

1 Cf L. Schnorr von Card sfdd M GtscLdtrjvritfisthttt Persm, i, Munich, 
nm PP- 1&5 m- 

4 Our only account is that of Anon, Vales. J4;#; Zt^imtis attributes to 
Constantine the responsibility for the breach, it* 1 * imt 

3 J. Maurice, Nwmimatiju* cmstantimame^ i, p. xcyi. 

4 V. Nikolic has pointed out that the topographical description in Zodmus 
q, 18 fits not Cibaiae* but Vukovar which lies some miles cast of Vinkovce. 
The palm Hiulm ntmmt mentioned by [Aurelius Victor], Epit. xli, 5 can be 
identified with the stream of die Vulka or Vuka which still flows through 
swamps. See Seeck, op. at Ed. 3, I* p. 505. 

5 The details of the account of die battle in Zosinuis n* 18 appear obscure 
to the present writer. 
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reached Sirmium. Here the bridge over the Save was destroyed, 
and Licinius, having lost, it h said, 20,000 men in the battle at 
Cibake, made for Thrace where he collected reinforcements. At 
Adrian ople the frontier dux Vale ns was created Augustus 1 , and 
then envoys were sent to Constantine, who was by this time in 
Philippopolis 2 3 , to treat for peace, Constantine rejected the pro¬ 
posals, and at Campus Mardiensis 1 , which probably lay some where 
between Philippopolis and Adrianople, a second battle was fought 
with great determination on both sides, but with indecisive result. 
After the battle Constantine lost touch with Licinius: thinking 
that the latter would make for Byzantium, he marched with all 
speed for that city only to find that Licinius was at Beroea and 
that his own lines of communication were thus broken, and re¬ 
inforcements from the West could be intercepted, liut by Con¬ 
stantin e’s match Licinius was similarly cut off from contact with 
his base in Asia, and thus it was Licinius who once more sought to 
negotiate a peace: he sent the comes Mestrianus 4 to Constantine 
and after diplomatic delays a new partition of the Roman world 
was agreed upon: Constantine gained the provinces of Pannonia, 
Illyrieum, Macedonia, Greece and Moesia, while in Europe 
Licinius retained only Thrace. Licinius sacrificed his newly 
created Augustus Vaiens, and an attempt to secure the recogni¬ 
tion of his own son as Caesar was defeated by Constantine 5 . 

When in the early spring of 313 Licinius had returned to the 
East to meet the invasion of Maximin, Constantine had been 
recalled from Milan to Gaul to repel Germans and Franks on the 
Rhine: at the end of the campaign Ludi Franciri (15—20 July) 
celebrated his success. Henceforth the peace of Gaul was un¬ 
disturbed: it was the religious divisions in Africa which claimed 
the Emperor’s attention* The Donatists challenged Constantine's 
decision to exclude them from participation in the imperial bene¬ 
factions: they prayed him to appoint bishops from Gaul to deter¬ 
mine the issue between themselves and the Catholics: it was a step 
which was to have far-reaching consequences. It is unnecessaiy 
in chis place to relate in detail the events which followed that 
appeal, but significant stages must be briefly noticed 6 . Constantine 


1 Maurice, op. cit . p. xtvL 

1 Conjectured by Tillemont for the + Philippi" of Anon. Vales. 17, cE 
Leo Grammaticus {Bonn edit.), 8 

3 Seeck, op. dL i®, p. 507* conjectures Campus larbjensis. 

4 Petrus. Patricks, frag. 15 (. F.H.G . iv, p B 189). 

fi Maurice, op. dr. p r xevii. 

6 For the details see Baynes, op. dt. pp„ 11—16. 
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on receipt of the petition referred the matter to Pope Miltiades 
and three Gallic bishops. Miltiades transformed this small com¬ 
mittee into a Council in accordance with the traditional practice 
of the Church. From the adverse decision of this Roman synod 
the Donatists appealed; Constantine agreed to summon a more 
representative assembly. To Aries in 314 came bishops from all 
those parts of the empire ruled by Constantine: the Church raised 
no objection to this revision of the Roman judgment, which they 
independently confirmed. At the same time they took the op¬ 
portunity to revise the canons issued a tew years before by a 
Council held at Elvira: they expressly recognized that Christians 
could hold civil office without prejudice to their position in the 
Church 1 ; in respect of service in the army, however, canon 3 is 
less explicit and has provoked discussion: l QuI in pace arma 
proiiciunt excomniunicentur’: the words ‘in pace’ have been 
taken to mean 'now that persecution has ceased/ The present 
writer believes that the words should be given their natural sense: 
the Council condemns such conduct as that of Maximilian and 
Marcelius(see p.663); it will not derogate from the rule that for a 
Christian the shedding of blood has once for all been condemned. 
But with the adverse decision of the Council of Arles the Donatists 
were not content: they appealed for Constantine’s own judgment 
on their case ; for a long time he hesitated, but at last in November 
316 he yielded, and himself determined the issue: by an imperial 
constitution the Donatist churches were confiscated, the military 
repression of Donatism began, and the Donatist calendar of 
martyrs was formed. It was this experience which determined the 
action of Constantine when the Council of Nicaea had met in 345: 
there must be no Donatist schism in the Eastern provinces. 

Constantine’s plan for devolving upon another the government 
of Italy had tailed. He spent the first half of the year 315 in the 
provinces which he had acquired from Licinius, and the second 
in Rome and Milan. In 316 he was in the Gaul which he knew 
so well. From Tr&ves by way of Vienne he went to Arles. And 
then there comes the change: Gaul which he had pacified held him 
no longer: he turned to his eastern provinces: at Serdica on 
March 1,317 s new Caesars were created—Constantine's two sons 
Crispus and Constantine and the younger Licinius, a bastard bom 

> Canon 7 only cunt cocperint contru disciplirntm agerc, turn dunum a com¬ 
munistic tjcctudaHtut —presumably this means 'when they have taken part in 
pagan ceremonies.’ 

* On the appearance in this year of the Christian standard borne by Con¬ 
stantine's bodyguard, the Labarmn, see Baynes op, cit. p. 63. 
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of a slave. It is at Sinnium in the same year that Constantine’s 
third son Constantius was born. Apart from a visit to Italy in the 
summer of 318 Constantine did not return to the West: from his 
constitutions he can be followed as he moves from Serdica to Sir- 
mium and back again to Serdica: it must have been at this time 
that he thought of making Serdica his capital: 'My Rome is 
Serdica,* he said 1 . It was from these provinces that he was to march 
to the second and conclusive struggle with his colleague Licinius. 

In the legislation of the years which preceded that civil war 
the influence of Christianity can be traced. Thus, for example, in 
318 it is provided that even where the hearing of a case has begun 
before a civil judge, the matter shall at the wish of the parties be 
transferred to the bishop’s court and the latter’s decision shall be 
final 2 . In 321 it is enacted that manumissions, if granted in a 
church in presence of the clergy, shall be valid without the further 
formalities required by Roman law 6 . Despite the doubts of some 
scholars the constitutions dealing with the observance of the 
Venerabilis dies softs, though cast in a pagan form, were probably 
inspired by reverence for the Christian Sunday 4 , In the Eastern 
provinces Licinius, after the publication of his letter of 313, so far 
as we know, showed no further favour towards the Christians, and 
gradually drifted back into a policy of repression. This change 
seems to have been the result of the growing alienation between 
Constantine and his colleague. In 319 Constantine as senior 
Augustus announced himseff and his son Constantine as consuls 
for 320; for 321 he nominated his sons Crispus and Constantine; 
the Caesar Licinius was passed over. That nomination was not 
recognized by Licinius. Hostility' was thus openly declared. 

It is from this time (320—321), it would seem, that the 
vexatious measures of Licinius against the Christians are first 
enforced. No Church Councils might in future be held, Chris¬ 
tian s must not meet in churches, but only in the open air outside 
the cities, and at their services men and women should not share 
in a common worship. Once more the impenal court was cleared 
of Christians, while civil servants lost their appointments if they 
refused to sacrifice 6 . Many governors went much further, and 

1 Anon. Dionis Conti nuator, frag. 15 (F.H.G. iv, p. 199). 

* Cod. Thtod, i, 27, 1. 

a lb. iv, 7, 1, Cf. Cod. Just. 1, 13, 1. 

* Cod. Theod. n, 8, 1. Cod. Just, nt, t2, 2. Cf. A. Piganiol, L'emfereur 
Constantin, pp. 128-9, who refers to C.I.L ra, 4,121. 

* The evidence docs not seen adequate to support the conclusion that- 
there was a general persecution in the army. 
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some bishops were martyred—‘though we know no details* Thus 
at Amasia exceptional brutality was shown, and the account ot the 
deaths of the Forty Martyrs of SebastU maj be rightly dated to 
the persecution of Licinius. It has been contended that the re¬ 
pressive policy of Licinius was intended to secure the support 
against Constantine of the pagans of the West: but Constantine s 
pagan subjects had no cause for complaint* and the Roman West 
had not shown any enthusiasm for repressive measured There 
seems little reason to abandon the explanation of Eusebius, 
Licinius regarded the Christians of the Eastern provinces as 
partisans of Constantine and in consequence sought to weaken 

the Christian Church. , 

In the years after 320 it became increasingly clear that a civil 
war was imminent, and both rulers prepared for the struggle. 
Each realized that sea-power would be of importance for the 
control of the waterway between Europe and Asia, and for this 
reason built up large fleets. Constantine constructed a n ew harbour 
at Salonlea. In 32.3 Constantine, while repelling a Gothic invasion, 
trespassed on the territorv of Licinius, and thus gave the latter a 
ground for complaint. It now appears certain that the outbreak 
of war is to be dated not to a.d* 3^3^ 3^4* ■ 

Adriano pie, situated at the confluence of the Maritza and the 
Tunja, Lieinius in a fortified camp awaited Constantine s attacks 
Advancing from Salonica the latter, after some days of incon¬ 
siderable skirmishes, distracted the attention of Licinius, crossed 
the river, and then under the cover of an attack by archers 

was joined by his army 011 the further bank. On July 3 fhere was 
a hotly fought general engagement, Licinius > leaving, we are told, 
34,000 men dead on the field of battle, fled to Byzantium, where 
he was besieged by Constantine, Crispus, Constantine s seven¬ 
teen-year-old son, now sailed from Salonica in nominal command 
of his father's fleet. The admiral of Licinius, Abantus, was posted 
at the mouth of the Dardanelles on the Asiatic side of the Straits. 
In the first day*s engagement, owing to the narrowness of the 
channel, Crispus brought only eighty of his ships into action, and 
the result of the encounter was Indecisive. Crispus withdrew co 
the shelter of Cape Helies* The following morning Constantine s 
whole fleet was engaged: the elements fought against Licinius: 
the northerly wind which had carried both fleets out to sea died 
down: and then a gale from the south spread panic amongst the 

1 E. Serin in Ziitt. fur d. mutest, Whtmsehuft^ xxx, 1931* pp. 

a The best study of the campaign is by E* Fears, Eng. Hist. Rev. xxiy, 
1909, pp. 1^17. 
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crews of Licinius’ ships: the galleys were dashed upon the rocks 
and islets south of the entrance to the Dardanelles. One hundred 
and thirty ships were lost. Crispus could sail to Byzantium un¬ 
molested. Before his arrival Licinius had crossed to the Asiatic 
shore, Constantine then collected as many light transports as he 
could find, and without raising the suspicions of Licinius by 
moving his fleet from Byzantium, he effected a landing on the 
Asiatic coast at a point 'near the mouth of the Pontus,' perhaps 
in the neighbourhood of the village of Riva. Hence he pressed 
on to Scutari (Chrysopolis) where Licinius had fixed his camp. 
Here on September 18, 314 the battle was fought which sealed 
the fate of Idcinius. His wife Constantia appealed to the generosity 
of her brother: Constantine spared his rival and banished him to 
Salonica. The era of persecution was closed. 


IV. CONSTANTINE AND THE CHURCH 

This struggle between Licinius and Constantine is represented 
as a religious war, a trial of strength between the gods of paganism 
and the Christian Cod, and there is no reason to doubt the sub¬ 
stantial truth of that interpretation. But it is also true that Con¬ 
stantine was now set upon realizing that vision of world-wide 
empire which long before had formed the theme of Gallic pane¬ 
gyrists. He claimed to be a descendant of Claudius Gothicus— 
once the sole ruler of the Roman world—and the title to that 
single impirittte was his by right of birth. He had waited long, 
but the restoration of unity was the mission entrusted to him by 
the God of the Christians and that God had sustained him in all 
his ways. Lac tan ti us had been right: the end of the persecutors 
had proven their sin. Diocletian’s death had passed almost un¬ 
noticed, probably in A.n. 316; he had refused to be brought back 
to the tasks of government. The building of his palace at Salonae 
had filled his idle days, and after his abdication the only intimate 
view of him that has been preserved is his exasperation when the 
consciences of Christian stone-masons in Pannonia forbade them 
to fashion for that palace a statue of Aesculapius 1 , Galerius and 
Maxi min had both died of loathsome diseases, and Licinius owed 
his life only to the victor’s clemency. The Christian standard, the 
Labarum, had triumphed, and a Christian capital of the Roman 
world should form a majestic war memorial. 

In November 324 the transformation of Byzantium into the 
City of Constantine was begun. It has been objected that it is an 

1 Paisis SS, i*gattuor Ceronaterum, AA. SS. November, vol. m, pp. 
748-84. 
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error to speak of Constantine’s foundation as a Christian city: it 
is true that the pagan temples were not destroyed, that just as 
Rome had her Tyche—her Fortune—so naturally must the 
Eastern capital have her lyche, her presiding spirit: this is 
traditional form; true also that pagan statues were collected from 
every side and housed in Constantinople as an adornment for the 
city, but when all this-—and more—is admitted, the fact remains 
that the essential act in pagan worship was sacrifice, and pagan 
sacrifice, it is acknowledged, was banished from Constantine s 
city. That is the crucial fact, and because of that fact Constan¬ 
tinople stood as a Christian Rome 1 . From the first its destiny was 
determined. Some have sought to minimize the significance of 
Constantinople in the later history of the Empire: in the writer’s 
view, that significance can hardly be overestimated. \\ hile Con¬ 
stantinople stood impregnable, the Empire stood, and it might 
without paradox be claimed that the foundation of the city which 
through the centuries bore his name was Constantine s most 
signal achievement. 

But though imperial unity had been restored, there remained 
a further task for 1 the man of God"; he must restore unity within 
the Christian Church. The Council of Nicaea is in its own sphere 
the necessary complement to the victory at ChrysopoHs. In the 
West the repression of the Donatists had proved a failure: on 
^Tay ^ 321 a letter from Constantine granted to the schismatics 
a scornful tolerance. At a time when Licinius was beginning to 
persecute the Christians, Constantine would make no more 
martyrs. He left to God the punishment of the schismatics. Con¬ 
stantine had hoped to find in the provinces of the Roman East 
that religious unity which had been broken in the West: in place 
of unity' he was faced with discord, with the Melitian schism — 
the Eastern parallel to Donatism—and the Arian heresy. To apply 
the remedy for such disunion was an urgent duty which admitted 
of no delay. At Nicaea Constantine’s influence secured the adop¬ 
tion of a creed which should form the basis for the reconciliation 
of the conflicting parties. The Emperor asked only that the 
bishops should accept the creed: he declined to allow any official 
interpretation of its meaning: it was to be an eirenicon and not a 
source of further disagreements. To the creed of Nicaea Con¬ 
stantine remained loyal until his death, and at his death his policy 
had been so far successful that there was only one recalcitrant 

1 Whether Constantine gave the name of‘New Rome 1 to his city is dis¬ 
puted. Cf. F. Dolger, Zeits.f Kirthengtsch. i.vr, 3. Folge, Vi, 1937, pp. I iff. 
That it was conceived by him as a Second Rome there is no doubt. 
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exile, Athanasius, and for him the see of Alexandria remained 
vacant. Athanasius had but to kiss the rod and the Emperor’s 
triumph was complete. 

In any attempt to recover and interpret the thought of Con¬ 
stantine it must never be forgotten that he is a Roman Emperor 
and a statesman. The emperor’s ecclesiastical policy is a part of his 
imperial statesmanship, for that statesmanship was based upon the 
conviction of a mission in the service of the Christian God. Thus 
Christian theology may become a danger if it threatens to create 
disunion amongst the faithful. The dispute between Arius and 
his bishop is for Constantine an idle enquiry on points of the 
smallest consequence. Other Christian rulers have shared his 
outlook. We are reminded of the contempt of Elizabeth of Eng¬ 
land for the disputes of the German Protestants concerning the 
omnipresence ot the body of Christ: to the Queen these were 
‘unprofitable discussions.’ To Constantine, as to James I, unity 
was ‘the mother of order' and it was thus but natural that James 
should hold that it was the duty of Christian Kings to govern 
their church ‘by reforming of corruptions... by judging and 
cutting off all frivolous questions ana schisms, as Constantine 
did 1 .' Constantine’s refusal to enquire curiously how bishops 
might interpret the creed of Nicaea provided only that they ac¬ 
cepted it recalls Elizabeth’s denial that she sought ‘to make a 
window tnto men’s souls/ and to a Tudor sovereign as to the 
Roman Emperor national prosperity was the seal which God had 
set upon the ruler’s work: ‘it is clear as daylight that God’s bless¬ 
ing rests upon us, upon our people and realm with all the plainest 
signs of prosperity, peace, obedience, riches, power and increase 
of our subjects.’ The words do but echo Constantine’s thought. 
It is through comparison with other rulers who were faced with 
similar problems of ecclesiastical statesmanship that we may gain 
a fuller insight into the policy of the first Christian Emperor. 

W ith the later years of the reign of Constantine this chapter 
has no concern: it is in tended merely to form the bridge which leads 
to another history — the story of Europe’s Middle Age. Eusebius 
had celebrated the issue of the first Edict of Toleration by pub¬ 
lishing his History sj the Churchy after Constantine’s victory over 
every rival the bishop of Caesarea formulated for the first time 
the theory of Christian sovereignty which was to remain the un¬ 
questioned foundation for the political thought of the East 
Roman world. But in that formulation there is no complete 

1 *An Apologie for the Oath of Allegiance,’ p. ro8, in Harvard Political 
Classics, i, 1918, 
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hreach with the past; many threads are gathered up and woven 
into the new pattern. The Iranian conception of kingly power 
as a trust from God had, since Aurelian’s day, once more taken 
the place of an identification of the ruler with deity. And this 
view of the Emperor as deriving his authority from God had 
close parallels in Jewish and Christian thought: ‘thou couldest 
have no power at all against me except it were given thee from 
above.' And when once the God-kingship had been abandoned, 
the rest of the Hellenistic theory of sovereignty could be adopted 
with hardly any change of language. I he emperors aim, ior 
the Christian as for the pagan, is the imitation of God, just as 
the earthly State should be^a copy of the heavenly order. Pre¬ 
cisely as the Greek king has for guiding principle the divine 
Logos, so for the Christian emperor there is a divine Logos, the 
Word of God, to lead and counsel him. Thus the theory ot 
Christian sovereignty as Eusebius set it forth is itself a symbol 
of the wav in which the past of the ancient world was carried 
over into" the Christian Empire. But though the transition is 
thus mediated there is none the less at this time a break and a 
turning-point in Roman history; the first Christian emperor 
was, indeed, as Ammianus described him, a turbator rerum, a 
revolutionary. Constantine sitting amongst the Christian bishops 
at the oecumenical council of Nicaea is in his own person the 
beginning of Europe’s Middle Age, 
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The third century of our era witnessed what must have seemed 
for a time to be the break-up of that strong system which for 
generations had held together the civilized world, a system in 
which the internationalism of the ancient world had culminated. 
What the Roman Empire made fact had, it is true, been preceded 
by partial approximations, and its debt to these is not to be 
underrated, hard though it often is to define it with certainty. The 
effect of the past is deeper and more extensive than is accounted 
for by tradition and memory, by institutions and conscious 
culture. Particularly among the ancient peoples of the Near East, 
who had largely come to be subjects of the Roman Empire, there 
were deep-seated instincts that reflected their life centuries before 
Rome was even a name to them. These peoples had seen the rise 
and fall of empires, the dignity of Egypt, the force of the As¬ 
syrians, the sophistication of Babylonia, and, as the archives of the 
fourteenth and thirteenth centuries show, the world of the Near 
East had known an age of precocious internationalism from the 
Aegean to Babylonia. The Iranian Empire of Persia had proved 
that a people, small in numbers but heirs of that internationalism, 
could dominate, if not wholly govern, a great range of countries, 
the power of the Great King radiating along roads which fore¬ 
shadowed the achievements of the Romans. The politic wisdom of 
toleration, and that not in religion only, was known to the 
Persians, and some of their statecraft was taken over by their 
final conquerors and became part of the general heritage of 
imperial ideas. 

Apart from experiments in the art of imperial government, the 
earliest period of known ancient history saw adventures in culture. 
Two thousand years before Rome became a city, ordered life in 
Crete had sheltered an art which was later matched by Greece of 
the Mycenaean age. And at the time when the labyrinthine palace 
of Cnossus was rising in secure splendour, a king in Babylon, 
Hammurabi, was elaborating a code in which men were subtly 
enmeshed in niceties of law, niceties which never entirely lost 
their hold. Masterful Pharaohs built their tombs to commemorate 
the past and to challenge the future. Whatever might be the 
disasters that broke upon the empires of the Tigris and the Nile, 
the idea may well have penetrated the minds of men that external 
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grandeur and culture linked with power were to be defended as a 
possession or acquired as a prize. The ancient world was adept in 
taking its captors captive. Civilizations might appear to die, but 
civilization seemed to have in itself the seeds of immortality. In 
general, culture was bound up with authority. As time went on, 
art in Persia, for example, was the handmaid of an imperial 
sovereignty, the formal expression of a political fact. 

In the meantime, in a small land that was of slight political 
importance, there was developed a new form of religion, authori¬ 
tarian in its monotheism, which in Judaism by slow degrees raised 
up new values that outlived mundane vicissitudes, and ended by 
exalting the figure of the martyr rather than of the conqueror, 
Overlaid though it was by the racial and the legalistic, Jewish 
religion was destined to burn through to be a light from the East, 
so that from Judaism there was to proceed a religious movement 
which, in part by continuity and in part by conflict, was to become 
a power able to mould the Roman Empire itself. Nor was this the 
only contribution which the Eastern world was to make. Mith- 
raistn had its roots in ancient Persian belief, the religiosity of 
Egypt was long lived, the wisdom of the Babylonians continued 
to appeal to those who sought to rationalize, or at least dignify 7 , 
fatalism. 

But in all this something was still tacking, the claim of an 
unfettered intellectualism and of political ideas whereby nothing 
passed unchallenged. There grew up in Greek lands the city- 
state, in which culture belonged to the citizens, in which the 
citizen was the measure of all things human and almost all things 
divine. First in Ionia and then in Greece physical and ethical 
speculation, freed from the mythological elements of the past, led 
on to systems of philosophy which were to affect profoundly the 
culture* of the ancient world. Despite comparatively transient 
autocracies, the Greek States were tenaciously republican, and 
when they had to accept the hegemony of a king, they retained 
institutions which continued to be theirs for centuries after they 
had become parts of the Roman Empire. Under Alexander the 
Great and his successors the Greek city-state spread over the 
Eastern world, and though the Greeks were too few to recreate 
the East in their own image, their culture and ways of thinking 
set standards to which a great Western power might appeal. 

This power presently arose. On the banks of the Tiber another 
city grew to strength at the cost or for the advantage of its 
neighbours. The Italian peninsula, under Roman control, became 
the political centre of the Mediterranean world. Never wholly 
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untouched by things Greek, Roman civilization acquired a 
Hellenic element which fitted the Republic to compound its 
instinctive statecraft with the more intellectual ized practice of the 
Hellenistic monarchies which it supplanted. Destructive as 
Rome’s power was to much that was finest in Greek life, relentless 
as was her advance to domination, yet she preserved Hellenic ideas 
and added to them her own. Policy and the chances of war 
brought the Western Mediterranean lands within the range of 
Roman control, and to the peoples of those lands Rome could 
bring a civilization that was Graeco-Roman and not Roman alone. 
All Italy became Roman, and the Italo-Roman people was able 
to set on the West a stamp still visible: to-day. 

In the Near East Rome had put an end to the wars of the rival 
Greek monarchies. The dream of the restoration of the single 
empire of Alexander the Great had now become accomplished 
fact That which the Greeks had failed to effect had been achieved 
by Rome. And when the Hellenistic kingdoms had been over¬ 
thrown, the conqueror was content to leave the Greek East to live 
its own life and think its own thoughts within a world secured by 
the ‘ immense majesty of the Roman peace.' The early Principate 
did not rudely impose upon all provinces alike a single adminis¬ 
trative system; methods remained flexible, there was room tor 
local adaptation and tor the survival of cherished institutions. That 
is Rome's imperial secret: she was not in a hurry. In Western 
Europe she could trust to the attraction exercised by the civiliza¬ 
tion which was her gift. There was thus within the Empire 
diversity, but diversity in unity. From the first the subjects of 
Rome acquired the habit of looking to the frtneeps as to a human 
Providence: ‘through him they lived, through him they sailed 
the seas, through him they enjoyed their liberty and their for¬ 
tunes.’ Under the protection of this Providence the countries of 
the Mediterranean world were bound together through peaceful 
commerce and intercourse, and through likeness, if not uniformity, 
of culture. 

The early Empire was not always successful: it could not 
appease Jewish nationalism, it did nothing permanent to alleviate 
the lot of the Egyptian peasant. Apart, too, From any resistance 
it met, Graeco-Roman culture was not as vigorous and as secure 
as it seemed to be. Its ideals were too static, and the world did not 
stand still. Rome had contributed few vital and original ideas to 
form the content of the peace which she had established. The 
Greek world of thought was living on an inherited capital, and a 
rhetorical education made words of greater importance than the 
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thoughts wh ieh th ey expressed. I m p erial i nterve ntio n in municj pal 
affairs, however well-intentioned, tended to paralyse the generosity 
and patriotism of the city’s benefactors, while the peasants, ex¬ 
ploited by the city-dwellers, were also the victims of the greed 
and violence of an undisciplined soldiery. The opening decades of 
the third century saw in Persia the overthrow of Parthian rule 
and the establishment of the Sassanid dynasty supported by a 
newly awakened national sentiment. Antioch lay too near to 
enemy territory \ Persian raiders crossed the Euphrates and sacked 
the capital of the Roman East, Throughout the length of the 
Empire’s northern frontier — from the Rhine to the Black Sea— 
the barbarian world was on the move, Germanic tribes which 
lived by war saw before them an empire to plunder. An Empire 
organized on a peace footing, as Augustus had conceived it, could 
not stand the strain. The defensive system fixed by Hadrian and 
his successors was broken down. Small wonder that when the 
central government failed them provincial armies should seek to 
defend the land from which they had been recruited—that 
Postumus should found an empire of the Gauls, that Rome’s ally 
the prince of Palmyra should seize the opportunity of the Empire's 
weakness to establish an independent kingdom, that on every 
hand generals made a bid for the purple and still further dis¬ 
organized the Roman defence. It looked as though the unification 
of the Mediterranean world was at an end. 

The third century is thus a period of crisis, of experiment and 
of transition. The military crisis brought economic chaos in its 
train. Every new emperor was forced to purchase the loyalty of 
his army; the world had, indeed, learned the art of spending, but 
not of saving. Any great emergency found little in the imperial 
treasury but hope, and the coming of the Golden Age of pros¬ 
perity, so often proclaimed, was as often delayed, for the needs of 
the State had grown greatly and the power to meet them by 
ordinary taxation had declined. In both the military and economic 
spheres emperors tried expedient after expedient: in the army 
they resorted to special formations of picked troops, or to the 
introduction of new weapons or of defensive armour borrowed from 
their enemies: to meet growing expenditure they raised extra¬ 
ordinary contributions in kind from the provinces through which 
the armies marched, and debasement of the coinage was con* 
tinuously carried to greater lengths. All, it seemed, to little effect. 

Yet the threatened dissolution of the world which Rome had 
unified was in fact averted; and the restoration of the dosing 
decades of the third century was essentially the work of the 
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Balkan soldiery and of the Illyrian emperors. Here in the Balkan 
peninsula pagan Rome had found her last great mission field and 
her converts were enthusiastic in defence of the Roman tradition 
as they conceived it. The history of the third century is for us a 
thing of shreds and patches; we can best understand it through 
studying the solutions which the emperors of the restoration 
brought to the problems that were its legacy. One of the most 
pressing of those problems was the safeguarding of the emperor's 
authority, for though there had been an increase in autocratic 
power there had also been an increase in the emperor’s dependence 
upon his troops: by their will he was made and as readily unmade. 

During the three centuries since Romanism had triumphed 
with the victory of Augustus at Actium the West of Europe had 
been romanized, but in the third century the pendulum was 
swinging back once more towards the East. In economics, in 
warfare, in religion and in literature the centre of gravity had 
shifted from Italy and the West. Diocletian fixing his capital at 
Nicomedia was in a Greek land, and for the folk of the Near East 
the absolutism of the successors of Alexander the Great had 
become second nature. Here the citizen Printipate of Augustus 
had never been understood : from the first the emperor had been 
king, and consequently Ia>rd and God, In the third century this 
conception had gained ground; the imperial house had become 
the ismus divisa: the emperor enjoyed the favour of the God who 
was his companion on the throne. Yet that favour was readily 
transferable and conferred no fixity of tenure: it might be a sail, 
but it was not an anchor. The Unconquered Sun had been unable 
to save Aureiian from assassination. Diocletian, by admitting and 
regularizing at his court a ceremonial which was appropriate to 
Greek conceptions of the imperial authority, was seeking to free 
the emperor from subjection to the passions of bis soldiery. Here 
is the beginning of that ‘imperial liturgy/ the strange mixture of 
civil and religious rites which was preserved with scrupulous 
care at the court of the Byzantine Caesars. 

This instance is typical of Diocletian’s work of restoration: it 
was based throughout upon previous experiment or contemporary 
practice. In finance the former extraordinary contributions in 
kind now formed the permanent basis of the Empire’s system of 
taxation; the third century had already seen emperors ruling as 
colleagues, one in the East, the other in the West: of this the 
Tetrarchy of two Augusti and two Caesars is but an extension. 
By putting the undivided imperial office into commission Diode- 
dan sought, as it were, to outnumber any usurper. Emperors had 
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attempted to make good in some measure the Jack of a mobile 
expeditionary force; in the cominaenses the Diodetio-Constaii- 
tinian restoration created such an army. Diocletian’s use of the 
equiiei as provincial governors, his separation of civil and military 
careers did but generalize previous usage. The Emperor’s inno¬ 
vations are essentially a consistent adoption and elaboration of the 
tentative expedients through which his predecessors had sought 
escape from the crisis of the third century. Here and there the 
issue falsified his hopes—the Tetrarchy, for instance, broke down 
before rival ambitions—but, for good or evil, he set the Empire 
on its feet. It was given a new lease of life, though the Empire’s 
subjects paid a high price for its survival. 

But it is as a period of transition that the third century will 
always claim the interest of the student. The ancient magistracies, 
the constitutional executive which the Principate had inherited 
from the Republic, no longer play any part in the Empire’s 
government, though they still carry with them high social dis¬ 
tinction; the Senate as a body has similarly ceased to control 
policy of State. The emperor and the emperor's service alone 
remain. Thus Diocletian’s restoration is itself part of the transition 
from the ancient world to the Middle Ages, for it is on the ruins 
of the Roman State as Diocletian planned it that the Teutonic 
kingdoms were built : its laws were taken up into their codes and 
so far as the invaders could they copied its administrative system. 
Neoplatonism is part also of that transition, for Neoplatonism, a 
philosophy which was also a religion, reinforced the faith of pagan 
thinkers, and it was Neoplatonism and not Mithraism which in¬ 
spired the pagan leaders in their last attacks upon the ’Galileans,’ 
while for many it may have proved to be, as it was for Augustine, 
but a stage on the road which Jed to Christianity. 

In this period Italy steadily declines in importance: in literature 
the Italian peninsula is strangely unproductive. Gaul boasts her 
schools whence come the Latin panegyrists, while Africa leads 
the Latin West. It is once more a sign of the transition that 
literature, whether in Africa or the Near East, is, in large measure, 
the work of Christian writers. Men were being prepared for the 
culture of the Christian Empire: even the long lines of single 
uniform figures on the Arch of Constantine point forward to the 
art of Ravenna. 

The universal ism of the Empire—the desire for imperial unity 
— had sought expression through a religious cult, but neither Sol 
Invictus of Aurelian’s worship nor Juppiter Optimus Maximus of 
Diocletian's allegiance could secure lasting unity. There was one 
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element, indeed, that actively opposed any such pagan univer¬ 
sal ism. The Christian Church was now a community as wide as 
the Empire itself; its church order had given it the fixity of a 
State, and it had survived the persecution under Decius and 
Valerian with principles unprejudiced or modified only by a timely 
concession that enabled it to reassemble its forces for another trial 
of strength- Pagan and Christian were learning to live together: 
the issue now lay between the State and the Church rather than 
between Christian and pagan. If it is true that the Great Persecu¬ 
tion under Diocletian was forced upon the Emperor by Galerius, 
it would then appear rather an episode than the expression of an 
irreconcilable antithesis. 

It is worthy of note that in the last great attack upon the 
Church the initiative has in general passed wholly into the hands 
ot the State. It is only in exceptional cases that popular hostility 
is actively engaged. This fact serves to explain the unforced 
association of pagan and Christian in the fourth century: the 
martyrs and confessors after the middle of the third century had 
suffered primarily from the intransigence of the Roman State, and 
not from the animosity of their pagan fellow-citizens. But beyond 
this striking conciliation in social life there is a further third- 
century movement which bore its full fruit only in the later years of 
the fourth century — t he conciliation between the Christian Church 
and the culture of the ancient world. The tradition initiated in the 
school of Alexandria by Clement and Origen did not die with 
them: even in prison during the persecution Pamphilus, the 
master of Eusebius, continued his work of scholarship. Here 
Lactantius is a significant figure, writing his Divine Institutes 
especially for the cultured pagans of his day. Before the persecu¬ 
tion many from the educated and professional classes were joining 
the Church. It was becoming possible to separate pagan literature 
from the pagan faith with which it had always been so intimately 
associated. For Julian the Apostate such a separation was in¬ 
tolerable: one was not dealing merely with a literature, but with 
sacred books—with scriptures. He who would expound the 
scriptures must believe in their message, It is precisely Julian's 
banishment of Christian teachers from the schools which arouses 
furious exasperation in S, Gregory of Nazianzus: the master¬ 
pieces of the ancient world are a common possession to be shared 
by pagan and by Christian, There were, indeed, those who, like 
Chrysostom, found it difficult to overcome inherited scruples; in 
unguarded moments they might condemn the whole of pagan 
literature, but the Greek Fathers of the later fourth century had 
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been educated in the same school as their pagan contemporaries. 
Yet though in speech and writing both employ the same rhetorical 
style, there is yet a difference: the Christian has a vital message to 
proclaim, and from the pulpit he still addresses not only the scholar 
but also the simple believers—the throng of common folk. The 
pagan writer of the period is concerned not so much with the 
subject-matter of his oration, but rather with the form of its 
presentation and his audience is in general a narrow and highly 
cultured circle. To read a speech of Libanius and then to turn to 
a homily of Chrysostom is an instructive experience. A fact that 
is not always remembered is that it was this separation of the 
classical literature from the pagan faith which rendered it easy for 
the Church to appropriate the culture of the fourth-century world, 
and which among pagans opened the way for the victorious 
expansion of the Church. 

When once the failure of the persecution had been avowed, a 
toleration granted by express enactment was the natural result of 
the situation thus created: what could not have been expected was 
the profession by a Roman emperor of the Christian faith. It was 
Constantine’s action coming precisely when it did which led the 
Church to raise no questions, to accept without hesitation the gifts 
of imperial favour—the unilateral offer of an alliance. Had the 
conversion of the first Christian emperor come a century later, a 
far more powerful and more numerous Christian society might 
have imposed its own terms upon imperial authority: it might not, 
for instance, have so readily admitted the emperor’s right to 
summon the Councils of the Church or to sanction by his approval 
the conciliar decisions: it might have insisted on a far-reaching 
revision of Roman Law. It is not merely the fact of Constantine’s 
conversion, but that it took place immediately after the dark hour 
of the Great Persecution that gives it so permanent a significance 
in the history of the Church, 

Of great importance in the Empire's history is the effect of 
Constantine’s whole personality: here was the man chosen by the 
will of God to fulfil His purpose. This belief he impressed so deeply 
upon his contemporaries that it became an integral part of the 
political theology of the later Roman Empire. The emperor’s title 
to rule comes to him from God (e* Seov), and human electors do 
but ratify the judgment of Heaven. And similarly Constantine 
repeatedly asserted his conviction that the unity of the Church was 
the condition and guarantee of the prosperity of the Empire. It 
may well seem that for this principle of a united Church the 
Empire suffered and sacrificed much, but in the end the dream of 
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Constantine was realized, and a common religious belief became 
the cement which bound together the folk of East Rome. To the 
unquestioned acceptance of such beliefs as these the personal 
experience and the personality of Constantine must have con¬ 
tributed not a little. 

The Near East had remained a Greek world: when Diocletian 
sought to encourage the spread of Latin in the Asiatic provinces, 
it proved to be too late in the day to inaugurate such a change, and 
the effort failed, But throughout the Empire Latin remained the 
language of Roman law, and I-atin was in consequence studied in 
the Roman law schools, as at Berytus. Not only were both 
Diocletian and Constantine very active as legislators, but at this 
time a first beginning was made with the codification of the law of 
the Empire, There were two collections of the constitutions of the 
emperors, the Codex Gregortanus and the Codex Hermogeniaxus^ 
the latter containing only constitutions issued during the reign of 
Diocletian. Both, however, were the work of private citizens and 
unofficial. It was long before the example thus set was followed 
by the State and imperial authority issued the codifications of 
Theodosius and Justinian. In the sphere of law, as elsewhere, 
Constantine was an innovator and it was he who first conferred 
upon the bishops judicial powers. The original extent of that 
grant has been disputed, but during the fourth century more and 
more of a bishop's time was occupied by what were really affairs of 
State. The Emperor had given his support to the Christian Church: 
the Church should in turn provide the State with a less corrupt 
administration of justice than that of its own lay judges. And 
because the Church had not remodelled the law of pagan Rome, 
it was forced to supplement imperial legislation; it had standards 
of conduct unrecognized by the law of the State and these it 
sought to enforce through ecclesiastical ordinance. The Church 
began In its Councils to fashion its own canon law. 

Ihe fourth century learned from the experiments of the third 
and systematized the latter's tentative solutions. Among the 
expedients to which the third century had had recourse were two 
convenient, but perilous principles—those of corporate liability 
and hereditary obligation. To these the fourth-century State 
resorted when, faced with the burden of the added pomp of the 
court and of the upkeep of an enlarged civil service and an 
increased army, it was compelled to secure Its revenues. The 
result was that the initiative of the subject was stifled, that the 
aristocracy of the towns was ruined, and that in province after 
province the free peasants were successively reduced to the posi- 
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tion of cofotti, tied to the soil, The subject existed for the State, 
and the State was a ruthless taskmaster. Where powerful landed, 
proprietors asserted, themselves against the imperial claim it was 
at the expense of the common good and in selfish isolation. Under 
the strain of a burden unevenly borne the West of the Empire 
foundered in bankruptcy; the Eastern provinces, it was true, kept 
the barbarians at bay, but in the task of conciliating their own 
subjects the emperors of Constantinople failed. The Syrian and 
the Egyptian resented exploitation at the hands of ‘the King’s 
men/ and disaffection was ended only by the Arab Conquest. 

But elsewhere the third century pointed the way to a master¬ 
stroke. The wars on the Eastern frontier had summoned em¬ 
perors time and again to Antioch; Diocletian had fixed his court 
at Nicomedia, At first Serdica had been for Constantine his 
Rome, and before he finally chose Byzantium for his capital 
he had begun building on the site of Troy. The city to which 
Constantine gave his own name solved the third century's search 
for an Eastern capital: for a thousand years it stood as the 
fortress which guarded civilization, as the power-house of the 
Empire. With the sea at its gates, with the majestic harbour of 
the Golden Horn to shelter the Imperial fleet, with Its landward 
and seaward fortifications, it was indeed a peerless stronghold. 
Never until the fatal day when in 1 204 the Crusaders captured 
the city did foreign arms break down the bulwark of the walls of 
New Rome. No small part of the significance of Constantine’s 
foundation lay in the fact that Constantinople was from the first 
a Christian city and that its choice was directed by God. The God 
of the Christians, the Mother of God whose robe was later to be 
the city’s Palladium— these would su rely defend the i r o wn. Until 
1204 that confidence was never disappointed. The foundation of 
New Rome, the Christian capital is farilhus Qrientis } may well be 
regarded as the symbolic act which brings to a close the history 
of the ancient world. 


APPENDIX ON SOURCES 
(i) LITERARY AUTHORITIES 

Cassius Dio Coccmscs (see voL xi, p. 855) had held important posts 
both in the provinces and in Rome; he was twice consul, the second time as 
colleague of Heverus Alexander in 229. He spent ten years in collecting 
material and then wrote a complete ‘annalistic* history of Rome down to the 
j’ear 229 in eighty books (txxm, 23, 5) 1 . Of events after 180 he was himself 
a contemporary and eyewitness (lxxiii, 4, 2). After a.d. 46 (lx, 28, 3)— 
save for the incomplete texts of books 79 and Bo and for fragments preserved 
by Constantine Porphvrogtnitns—we possess his history only in the com¬ 
pendium of Johannes Xiphiliniis (eleventh century). For Din’s own view of 
the Imperial constitution in the third century the speech put into the mouth 
of Maecenas (lit, 14-40) is of the highest interest (see above, p- 59 if). 

Herobian, a Syrian Greek, wrote in the third century a history of the 
years 180—238 in eight books. For the latter part of the period he speaks as a 
contemporary observer. He supplements the history of Dio, whose work he 
did not use. His style h rhetorical, and the lengthy speeches which he ts fond 
of inserting are a weariness to the reader. 

The Historic Augusta (see vol. xi, p, 856) is a collection of lives 
(written ostensibly by six authors) of the Roman emperors from Hadrian 
down to Numerianus, though the biographies front 244 to 253 arc missing. 
The collection purports to be dated to the reigns of Diocletian and Constan¬ 
tine, and some scholars still accept this dating (we above, p. 598), But it is 
now generally held chat the work in its present form is a product of the 
second half or the fourth century, whether of the reign of Julian the Apostate 
(see above^ p r 58), or of the reign of Theodosius. It has also been proposed to 
date the collection to the early years of the fifth century, though the sugges¬ 
tion that it was compiled in Merovingian Gaul has won no wide support®. 
The date of composition is of significance, as far as the present volume is 
concerned, mainly for the reign of Severus Alexander of whom the Historia 
-daqpista has a singular biography of otherwise unexampled length. If this is 
in reality an anachronistic picture of the imperial ideals of Julian the Aposrate, 
this fact must necessarily influence the use made of the life in writing the 
history of the reign. In the same way if the main ‘tendency' of the Historic 
Jugusta is hostility to Christianity (p, 223), this will similarly affect the 
student's judgment of the historical value of not a few parts of the collection. 
These questions are still under discussion, and it is thus only natural that 
a difference of view is reflected in different chapters of the present volume. 

1 References from Dio are given according to fioissevain’s edition, books 
being cited by the numbers on the left-hand pages of that work. Where 
any doubt can arise because of thrs notation, a reference is given to the page 
of Boissevaiifs edition. 

* For representative works in the controversy about the character, value, 
date and purpose of the Huteria A%igutta M see below, p. 730, 
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Also die acceptance or rejection of details given in the work is bound to be 
governed by considerations of general probability and by the extent to which 
the sources that have been used can be controlled by their reappearance in 
later historical writings (see below, p. ). 

In the poverty of our other sources for the history of the third century an 
increased importance attache* to the later brief epitomes of the history of rhe 
Empire. Sixties Aohxlius Victor, an African, wrote (c 360} a hiitsrta 
ahirruhtta — the Charts —which covered the period from Augustus to 
Constantins;, another short history of the Empire (down to Theodosius) 
which purports to be an Epitanu of the Outsorts is really an independent 
work of which only the earliest part is in any way derived from Aurelius 
Victor. In the reign of Valens Eutropius wrote his Rrruimium ah arht 
tondtta\ one of the most important and body disputed literary problems of the 
fourth century is the question whether die writers or compiler of the Hittoria 
Augusta used die Brtwarium of Entropius, or whether Eutropius and rhe 
HhUria Augusta both drew upon a (lost) common source. On die answer to 
this question depends in large measure die precise dating of die Huf&rio 
Augusta, 

Run us FeStus in his Brtutarium (probably written after 369 and dedi¬ 
cated to the Emperor VaJens) sketched the growth and expansion of Rome's 
Empire and then in the second part of his compendium gave an outline of the 
relations of Rome with die East. The Persian wais of die fourth century 
would naturally awake an interest in such a subject 

Ammiakus MARCJiLUiMua, the last true historian of die ancient world, a 
soldier writing in Rome and, though a Greek, in the Larin language, com¬ 
pos r-dj towards the dose of the fourth century', a history of the Empire from 
N T erva down ro ad. 37W. Unfortunately the thirteen books which brought 
the history down to the year 353 are lost, and for the period covered by the 
present volume it is only in chance references to earlier events that the work 
is of service. Our reconstruction of rhe course of the third-century develop¬ 
ment would be far more securely founded than it in fact is if we possessed the 
lost books of one who wrote with Impartiality and with personal knowledge 
alike of the Roman West and the Roman East. 

Of later works the Histeria Neva of Zosimus (written in Greek between 
4.50 and 501) is of importance since, for his account of tile movements of the 
Goths in the diird century, he drew upon the Scythtca of Dexiffus, an 
Athenian who played a leading part in the history of his dty Juiing the years 
253 to 276 and had himself lived through the Gothic invasions. Further, 
Zosimus is of interest since he represents the pagan point of view, using as a 
source the lost history of Eunapius. But as a writer he is hurried and careless; 
his use of his sources is exasperating and die effort to obtain from his work 
any clear chronology appears at times to be a hopeless task. Similarly for 
Gothic history the work of Jordan ns — Getka — published in a. d. 551 is 
significant, since it preserves extracts from the lost work on that subject ol 
Cassiodoiiis, though here again die extracts axe unskilfully put together. 

But Greek historiography continued for many centuries* and some names 
must be mentioned however briefly. Petrus Patriceus, born r, 500* was 
ambassador for Justinian to the Gothic court in Italy and to Persia* and thus 
his work, dt Itgaiimiihui t of which only fragments remain, was written with 
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special knowledge. 1 he universal history of Johannes MalaLas (sixth century) 
in twelve books, despite woefiil blunder*, occasionally provides information 
upon Eastern affairs^ Georgius Syncellus (early ninth century) compiled 
chronological tables ol history from the Creation to the accession of Dio¬ 
cletian, incorporating material from Derippus and Eusebius. John of 
Antioch, probably in the seventh century, compiled a Chronicle of World 
history from Adam to a.d. 6io of which we possess fragments and Leo 
Grammaticus in I0t3 reissued with additions the earlier Chronicle of 
Symeon the Logothete which T beginning with Adam, was carried down to 
a.d, 948. We possess excerpts from the great Encyclopaedia of historical 
extracts which the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus had drawn up in 
the tenth century, and probably to the same age belongs the Lexicon of 
Siudas* which includes articles on the emperors. In the eleventh century 
Johannes Xiphilinus compiled an Epitome of the Roman History of Dio of 
Nketta, drawing on books xxxvi to lxxx of Dio* Georgius Oedrenua (be¬ 
tween the eleventh and twelfth centuries} wrote a Synopsis of HittvrUs\ 
Johannes Zonaras (twelfth century) compiled an Epitome ofHistories. All of 
these are of service in so far as they have incorporated material for third- 
century history which would otherwise have been lost to us (see bdow, 

P 7 * 0 - 

There is singularly little historical writing to the credit of Latin authors 
of [he later period of the Empire. St Jerome, probably at Constantinople 
in the year I, translated into Latin the cables of world history which 
Eusebius had compiled and continued the work down 10 the year 378, 
Orosius, who in 414 fled before the Vandal invasion of his native Spain 
to Africa, under the inspiration of St Augustine wrote a world history 
adversum Pagemos (in seven books), to prove that the miseries of the time 
were no greater than those of former pagan centuries. 

Mention must also be made of a historical fragment, first published by 
fL Vafuis—die writer is in consequence genentlly known as the jtnsnymm 
VeUsS ^which covers the years 293-337“ The author, probably a pagan, 
seems to have been a contemporary of Constantine, for whose reigns the 
fragment is a valuable historical source. It should be noted that the text has 
been interpolated by the inserf ion of extracts from OrosEus. 

W hen wc turn from the historians and chroniclers, it is the wnters of the 
Latin panegyrics who i'or the history of the early years of the fourth century 
arc of special value. 1 hey reflect the policy and dynastic ambitions of the 
rulers of the Roman West and are particularly serviceable for any study of 
Constantine's political and religious development. 

Of die Christian writers Tultlilias and Omcntf illustrate Christian 
apologetic—in the JpoUgetitam and the Contra Cehum, while Tertiilluins 
works provide not a little information on social life in North Africa. 
Cvprian’s correspondence is a valuable source for any study of the renewed 
«™fre Rorrum State against the Christian Church, while both 

Terculiian and Cyprian a re important witness for the development of the 
authority claimed by the Bishops of Rome. But the outstandi ng historical 
work from the Christian side is the Churth History of Eusebius, Bishop of 
Caesarea In Palestine, which has preserved for us many original documents 
either in whole or in part; here the methods of Alexandrian scholarship are 
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appropriated in disservice of tile Church by one who had been trained in the 
tradition of Grigem Further, Eusebius alone 1 ms left us a detailed history of 
the course of the Great Persecution within a single province of the Empire. 
In his Dt. martyriius Pahtstinae he gave a complete list of all the martyrs 
who died in Palestine i he hoped that others might imitate his example and 
majee from thdrown personal knowledge similar local records } had they done 
so, we might to-day have been in a position to write an account of the 
Persecution as a whole. — It should be noted that from a study of the manu¬ 
script tradition E. Schwartz has distinguished the successive editions of the 
EccUsiaitlad History which were issued between 311 and 325 (see his article 
in RW t s.v, Eusebios). 

The work which is commonly known under the Latin ride pita Constantin! 
is in fact entitled etv tov fjtm* tou pampiov Kmvtrrairripm 
it does not profess to give a complete biographical record, but only deals 
with the Emperor’s actions so far as they advanced the Christian religion— 
t a TTpo? rov &*odtikj} frw T€tPtivra fticv (i, 11). 'I he critics of this panegyric 
written after Constantine's death have often faded 10 take account of the 
author's express object in writing the work. 

There has been long dispute whether die philosophic and highly cultured 
student of Cicero, Facta nt jus, who as a teacher was summoned from Africa 
to Nicomedra by Diocletian, could have been die author both ol the Divine 
Institutes and of the bitter and impassioned pamphlet On Tht? Deaths sf the 
P&rsteutors- But the Lactantian authorship of tile De mortibus ptrumtorvm 
is now generally accepted. The account of the inception and course of the 
Persecution is VI V id]y dramatic, bu t, th migh the story as L actant i us told j t has 
■Then been questioned, rhere is h it would secm + no adequate reason co doubt its 
substantial truth r In bis view that Galenus was the moving spirit in set ring on 
foot the Great Persecution Lactanrius is supported by Eusebius, and it is 
not easy to reject this agreement of the two contemporary writers (see above, 
p. 665). 

For a period of history where our sources are so meagre the student must 
seek to ba_se his chronology on all the available cx tdence whether of inscrip¬ 
tions, papyri, coins (see below) or die dating of imperial constitutions. In the 
economic crisis, however, of the third century there was Eittlc money to spend 
on such expensive memorials as inscriptions, and thus the constitutions cited 
ill the Code of Justinian acquire an added importance. But there are 
difficulties 1 it is often uncertain whether the text of such constitutions in its 
present form can be trusted, while it is unfortunate that none of the imperial 
orders which introduced the Diudeue^Consianrinian reforms have been 
preserved. (For die introduction into Egypt of the new system of taxation 
see the recently published papyrus cited on p. 33 ®)- 

Is * H p H. 

(2) COINS 

The ancient coin, like the modern, was primarily a means uf exchange* 
and, in the absence of a developed system of banking, was even more important 
commercially than the modern. It was, at the same time, less efficient for 
its immediate purpose, inasmuch as it was less acini ratcEy struck and adjusted 
to weight, and frequently lacked date and mark of value. Unlike the 
modern, the ancient coin had often somerbing of a methillic character— 
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th« is to say, it referred directly to particular historical happenings of the 
tune. Even apart from this, it was, m a far higher degree than the modern 
com, an expression of the State in its religious and symbolical aspect 
What is true of ancient corns as a whole is true in a pre-eminent degree of 
the coinage of the Roman Empire. It has a function quite distinct from the 
commercial. It supplies an almost continuous commentary on events and 
policies, keeps before the public the emperor, his features, tide,achievements, 
travels, end at the same time sketches in a background of thought and senti¬ 
ment which helps to explain the events tliat fill the foreground The Roman 
imperu coinage is, in fact, a series of medals, narrating the history and 
sruguesting tire atmosphere of political life, rtign by reign. 

A coinage of this character must obviously be'considered seriously as a 
»urce for history Even if the literary authorities were much more satis¬ 
factory and unbroken than they actually are, the coinage would still supply 
an invaluable check on accuracy and would add its own colour to the 
historical narrative. Tne accidental gaps m the tradition make numismatic 
eudtnce doubly valuable, as ir may restore to us tacts either completely lost 
or, at least, obscured m the literary tradition 

When we speak of‘Roman Imperial Coins'' we usually mean the coinage, 
with J .atm legends and in Roman denominations, issued by Roman authority, 
regularly tn Rome. Itss regularly in the provinces as well. In the Early 
Empire Rome is the one great centre. The division of the coinage into the 
two brandies, Imperial gold and silver and senatorial aes t affordTl means of 
terming some conclusions of interest about die relations of primps and 
Wtc. Provincial mints arise at first, from rebellions in the proving and 
seldom from any other cause. _ Tn die second century of our era Rome seems 
to enjoy a monopoly of Imperial coinage that is almost complete. Hut in the 
third century there begins to appear a senes of provincial mints, striking 
imperial denominations for military purpose, which finally develops into the 
system of Diode?tan. Other coinage was struck, more or less directly by 
Roman authority, for certain provinces and, locally, by Roman permission, 
at a v cry great number of city-mints. These mints were a! ways prednminand v 
- th - ™ rl r Empire exclusively, Eastern, Any part of this coinage may 
occastonally yield material of value for history', and will some dav yieWmore, 
when it has been collected and adequately annotated. For the time we are 
concerned primarily with the Imperial and senatorial minis of Rome and 
min t ffl !w 0l f S ’ milnr chamber in the provinces. The greatest of all Creek 

of the second city of die Empire, Alexandria, will also give 
much help, particularly for chronology. fc 

Before we can appraise the value of such a coinage for history we must ask 
t e question, what order of validity can it claim? Docs if represent official 
opmion. Does it reflect pubbe opinion in any vital sense? If it is official, 

. T* 1 represent the higher officialdom or merely some unimportant bureau 
lefr to work without much direction from higher quarters' Was the coinage 

P L° bIem . 7 llo i c '’ f tt™lled the mints? The imperial mint of 
Rome was run by imperial freedmen and slaves. But, from the reign of Trajan 
onwards, it is under a promratsr mmtiat, answerable, if not to the emperor 
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himself, at J east to his chief financial officer, the a ratiomhui, Tile senatorial 
mint of Rome seems to have been, nominally and in part at least actually, dis¬ 
tinct from the imperial It was presumably under the supreme direction of 
the project* arriirio Saturni answerable both to emperor and Senate, and the 
trtsmi j7 - a. a* /_ /., who can be traced as late as the third century of our era, 
may still have found employment there. The mints in the provinces, when 
operating independently of Rome* must have been controlled by the financial 
officers on the spot* The third century presents a picture of transition. Even 
apart from the provincial "empires/ the Empire was tending to break up into 
a number of great administrative districts. The mints of the third century 
represent this change. Perhaps subordinated in die first instance to the 
Roman, they must have become in practice more and more independent. 
The logical conclusion of the development is seen under Diocletian. Each 
mint is now under its own procurator or nttimulii^ who is answerable not to 
Rome, but ro the financial chief of his district. So much for the Imperial 
Coinage. The provincial and local coinage, as far as it bore on anything 
beyond local needs, was certainly under some kind of official check. 

The answers ro The questions that we have posed may now be given with 
some assurance. The coinage was under chiefs who could, if need be. secure 
access to high authority. The facts of the coinage themselves complete the 
answer. Had the coinage dealt only in a vague ami general symbolism, it 
might have been possible to regard it ns no more than the self-expression of 
a minor department of State. But this is definitely not the case. The coinage 
deals, not occasionally but consistently, with events of historical Importance, 
with policies vital for the well-being of die Empire. It introduces to the 
attention of the public the assistants whom the emperor associates with him¬ 
self in his task and restores die memory of those members of die Imperial 
House of the past whom the emperor delights to honour. The working-out 
of a programme in its details of type and legend may have been left to die 
technical advisers of the mint, but die general instructions must have been 
issued by high authorssv and the final draft must have been passed and 
approved by it From the time of Trajan, there was a procurator monetae* 
and it is reasonable to assume that his task lay rather with these general 
questions of policy than with the technical work of the mint. Before Trajan 
there may have been less formal!ry, at a time when the Imperial service was 
still run largely under the forms of a great private household. None the 
less, control, even if less formal, will have been just as real 

It is known that the emperors took pains to report news to the Roman 
public Ln the form of the edit diuma* officially edited by a special officer. In 
so far as the coins record definite events., we may think of rhem as very short, 
carefully selected extracts from those illustrated with suitable types. 
But this does not exhaust their content* They deal also with hopes, aspira¬ 
tions,, promises and prayers* and, to give due expression to these, a close 
acquaintance with the general thought and feeling of the age and with the 
symbolical expression of it was Essential. 

A few examples from history may be selected to illustrate these points. 
The coinage struck for Agrippa and Tiberius under Augustus* for Ger¬ 
man feus and Drusus under Tiberius, for Nero under Claudius, had tn each 
case serious political significance and was certainly controlled and directed 
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with due are. The 1 constitutionaJ’ coinage of the first period of the reign 
of Nero gives place to a self-assertive, self-advertising coinage after the sup¬ 
pression of the conspiracy of Pbo (vol. X, pp. 726 ryy.). There is an abrupt 
change in die tone of the coinage when Nerva succeeds Domitian, a scarcely 
'ess abrupt, and less to be expected change, when Trajan succeeds Nerva. In 
neither case can i r be accidental. The adoption of Hadrian by Trajan is most 
carefully and judiciously brought to the notice of the public on the coins. 
Sepcimius Seyems marks his acceptance of Albinus as Caesar by striking for 
him at the mints of Rome. When, in a.d. 195, Albinus breaks with Sever us, 
this coinage at Rome ceases and is replaced by a little coinage for Albinus 
at Lugdunum, with the tide of Augustus. The Palmyrene ascendency in the 
East, the Gallic and British empires in the West, find their full commemora¬ 
tion in the cuifiuge. Many of the pretenders of the Great Anarchy have left 
a numismatic record of their short-lived efforts. The Sun-worship of Aurelian 
is written large on the coins of his reign, and the praise of the Tovian and 
Her cuh an dynasties fills a great part of the coinage of the reign of Diocletian. 

These examples represent no more than an arbitrary selection from an 
almost inexhaustible stock. They fully justify die assertion that the coinage 
was very seriously regarded as one of the most effective means of publicity 
and propaganda. Knowing as much as we do of the dose personal attention 
that a conscientious emperor might devote to the details of administration, 
we may be sure dm not infrequently decisions on major points of coinage- 
policy were taken direct by him. 

One or two objections may be raised. 'This view, 1 it may be urged, 
‘implies that rhe Roman regarded his coins with a dose attention that seems 
hardly thinkable, when we reflect how casually we regard them to-day,’ 
The answer to this is to be seen in a marked and notable difference between 
ancient and modern usage. The Roman studied his coins attentively, because 
he knew that he would find on them something worthy of his attention. 
There were also far fewer rival claims on that attention." 

A more serious objection may be found in the rare instances in which coin¬ 
age does not represent history as we know it from other sources. Take, 
for example, the reign of Gains. The coinage faithfully represents his first 
phase of constitutionalism, based on the great inheritance of Augustus; it does 
not reflect his later phase of megalomania. T he apparent exception only 
con ft mis the rule, irlad trains lived .longer* his vagaries might have spread 
to the coinage. As it was, his subordinates, realizing that he was unbalanced, 
succeeded in keeping his extravagances from finding official expression on the 
coins. A similar explanation mav be advanced to explain the absence of coins 
for many oi the pretender? of ihe third century. In some casts, coins may 
have been struck in suck limited quantities that none have chanced to 
survive. Accident may still restore such issues to our knowledge. But, in 
others, the absence of coinage maybe real and significant. The pretenders 
may never have laid claim to the rank of emperor, and the absence of 
coins is a warning not to take too readily at face-value such lists as that 
of the Augustan History with its ‘Thirty Tyrants.’ 

This much agreed, what may we reasonably expect to learn from the 
Imperial coinage? From accidental error it will be as good as free. Where 
the same type and legend are attested by a number of dies, such error is 
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automatically eliminated. In this respect die coin c \xk cs precedence of even 
the best single inscription. The coin may also he crusted, in general, to be 
true in point of feet. What purpose would there be in commemorating on the 
coinage a largesse that had not been gi ten or an act of State that had not hap¬ 
pened? How for the coin will be true in spirit and interpretation is a harder 
matter ro decide. We must obviously expect to find the official point of view, 
with such deviations from absolute veracity as that must involve* Bur, for 
one fhingj this official point of view is so inadequately represented in the 
literary tradition that the consistent expression of it on the coins has a value 
of its own. And, further, we have just seen reason to suppose that occasional 
extravagances of imperial government may have been evened out by the sane 
tradition of the imperial service. 1 hat a regard for public opinion formed a 
continuous check on the coinage may be assumed with confidence and„ 
occasionally, demonstrared in detail The frequent advertisement of ‘libertas 1 
and the 4 optimum status return* under the *nptimus pnnceps r shows that the 
administration was conscious of having diems to consider, with definite 
tasces and requirements of their own. The provincial mints of the third 
century show, as might have been expected, traces of special needs and wishes. 
One great advantage of the coinage, particularly in the third century, is that 
it is continuous, where the literary tradition is so broken. It is, in fact, the 
only surviving continuous source for the period. In considering irs historical 
use, it is die third century that is here most an point, and it may be con¬ 
sidered under the following headings: (i) Chronology, (2) Current events 
at home and abroad. (3) The emperor and his subjects. (4) Religion, 
(5) The background of thought and sentiment in the empire. 

CO Chrmofogy, Imperial coinage is often dated by the rribunician power* 
the consulships, the tides of honour and the imperatorial acclamations of the 
emperor, in some reigns, as those of Antoninus Pius to Commodus, or of 
Scprimius Severus to Maximinus Thrax the record is almost unbroken. But, 
even where dated coins arc rare, the undated can usually be placed within a 
year or so of their true date by comparison with the dated material. In man y 
instances this exact chronology is still to be attained, but ir is already certain 
that it may reasonably be hoped for in die future. Thus for almost all 
questions of dates numismatic evidence is of cardinal importance. Ir can be 
used in Conjunction with our other authorities to establish a true chronology; 
when the coins and the other authorities disagree* it is to the coins that we 
must give the preference. A few examples will suffice. The coins show, 
that Valerian reckoned the beginning of his reign from a date before die 
end of August a.d. 253, They provide the true limits of date for the Gallic 
Empire, a.d. 258—9 to 274 and the true order of the Gallic emperors, 
Fostii mu s, Laelianus, Marius, Victorious, Tetriois. They prove that Vic¬ 
torious was never adopted as co-regent by Postumua (seep, igE f n. 1), 

I he high tribunirian numbers of Aurdian, tr. p. vi and vh* with cos. n, 
seem to point to a reckoning continued from that of Claudius IL Finally, 
they enable us to fix the death of Cams with some precision m July 283, and 
show that Maximian can only have been Caesar for a very shore time. 

{2} Current n'ents £it heme and abroad. The content of the Imperial 
coinage varied appreciably from age to age, and the period of maximum 
historical Interest was already past by the third century. General references 
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to victories* vows, largesses, arrivals and departures still ckxut, but they begin 
to assume a less particular form than in the earlier reigns, Claudius for 
example celebrates a "victoria Gothics/ Aurdian his victories over Zennbia 
and Tetricua* but it is mainly with such simple types as Victory or trophy 
and captives* not with such elaborate pictoriLiI designs as the Tmperator* 
types or the ktx parthis datvs of Trajan. 

Even so, the coins have something to add to history. The coinage of 
Postumus at the mint of Milan, at the very moment when that city was in 
the hands of Anted us, reveals a fact otherwise unrecorded,. thai Aureolus 
was acting in the name of Postumus (p T 189), It throws a new light both 
on the activities of Aureolug and on the relations of the Gallic Empire with 
Rome. The coins of Carausius supply valuable evidence for the character 
of the peace which he won from Rome {see p. 333)* 

The absence of coinage can be as significant as us presence. The (act that 
Aurthan strikes ito coins for Vaballathus at any of his own mints is strongly 
against the theory that he ever recognized him as his co-ruler in the East. 
*1 he absence of coins of Carausius in mints of the Empire defines dearly 
die limits of the 1 peace" with the Empire achieved by that hardy rebel 
As lias already been suggested, the fact that so many of the "Thirty Tyrants * 
have left no coinage suggests grave doubts of the reality of their usurpations. 
On the other hand* the discovery of coins of Dumitianus and Satuminus in 
recent; years is a warning that gaps may be accidental and that, where issues 
are in their very nature rare, chance may have played a large part in survival 
or the reverse. The rare gold coins of U ramus Antoninus add a curious little 
chapter to the history of the East in the early third century (p. 70), 

(3) Thf tmprrgr and hit subjects. The emperor is the centre of die coinage* 
senatorial as well as Imperial, His portrait replaces the original deity or city- 
type of the obverse. His family relationships, his marriages, his children* his 
heirs* hts vows and largsses, his comings and goings still fill up a large part 
of the canvas. The decline of the Senate is shown in the disappearance of its 
mark* S. from the coinage and in the genera! fall of the aes coinage as a 
whole. In the references to the emperor* as elsewhere* the general tends to 
replace die particular. Vows and largesses are no longer chronicled with so 
much detail and such a type as adventvs avgvsti seems to assume a wider 
symbolical significance* not so much rhe entry of the emperor into his capital 
dty in actual presence* as the "advent" of the saviour to his waiting world. 

In one respect the coins have a quire exceptional importance. They outrun 
the legal facts and theories and show the actual process by which the prmc/ps 
passed into the dammui et d/m of the Late Empire. Whatever the constitu¬ 
tional theory* the emperor on coins continually appeared with attributes* 
borrowed from the gods ? and with suggestions of Eastern royalty. The gradual 
invasion of the coinage by such forms has recently been demonstrated in a 
remarkable paper 1 . By the reign of Aurdian they are becoming explicit, 
so much so, in fact, that Diocletian seems rather to impose some slight check 
on them than to promote their further development. The extraordinary 
demonstrations of fervour and loyalty at the mint of Serdica show dearly 
that coinage could faithfully mirror local feeling. 

1 A, Alfoldi in Rmt. Mitt h, *935! pp. 1 ryj. 
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(4) MtHgitm. The religious note is never long silent in an y part of the 
coinage. The references to the emperor and his virtues, for example* have 
their religious aspect. For this section, however, we reserve more specifically 
religious demonstrations. Elagabalus crowded tile Roman coinage with the 
honours of his local Syrian Baal. Deems chose the figures of the Illyrian 
peoples (Dacia, Panrioniae, Genius Exercitus Illyriciana) rather than the 
figures of the gods to symbolize the revival of old Roman ways and beliefs 
that he wished by their aid to achieve. It is his series of coins of the deified 
emperors, the * Dm p ’ that represents the spirit that prompted the first general 
persecution of die Christian Church. The "ubique pax 1 of Gallienus refers 
more to the internal peace In his domains, the peace with the Church in¬ 
cluded* than to the peace that was not secured in the Empire as a whole 1 . 
Aurclian celebrates Sol, his divine helper, *Sol dominos imped Romani 1 
Coins of the end of his reign, continuing down to Probus* show Sol as 
bestower of empire through the *lopT army. Diocletian advertises widely 
die dynasties of the ‘Jovian 1 and b Herculian 1 emperors and then enters on 
his war with the Christian Church under the sign of Genius, "Genius Populi 
Romani, 5 'Genius Augusri 1 {see above* pp. 414*77.). 

(5) GtneraJ Finally, the coinage performs the valuable 

function of suggesting the unspoken beliefs that governed die minds of men, 

Perhaps the most important suggestion of all is what may be called the 
theme of the "oprimus status return, 1 defined by the protection of the gods 
and the virtues, immanent and operative iu the emperor. The picture varies 
from time to time and from mint to mint, and it will be possible to attach 
fuller meaning no the variations, when the significance of the individual 
signs of this pictorial alphabet is known more accurately than at present 
Prominent always are ihe thoughts of the divine protection* of the victory 
and valour of the emperor, of his peace —his quality as peace-bearer—of 
his power as lord of material wealth and plenty, as author of concord and 
even of liberty. 

Closely connected with this theme is that of the Golden Age. The modern 
man dreams of progress, of steady advance along new paths into a richer and 
fuller life* the ancient dreamed vaguely of a return to ideal conditions, dimly 
placed in the remote past, of die restoration of a magical, almost unbelievable 
profusion of well-being, material and moral. This dieme haunts the coinage: 
the old hope revives again and again* undaunted by constant disappointment, 
A similar theme, but with more reference to the future, ts that of the 
1 Aetcrnitas Imperil* or tile "Aetemitas Augusri 1 or* again, of 'Roma 
Aeterna, 1 in which the stress falls on the divine mission of Rome and her 
emperors. A touch of mysticism seems here to fall on the material world. 
The eternal overshadows the temporal and men find consolation, amid scenes 
of change, in contemplating the permanent assurance of happiness and peace. 
Yet another dieme 15 that of "Concordia, 1 in the Imperial House* in the 
State, above all, in the army. Here the 11 Concordia' types have at times a 
peculiar and sinister significance of their own r They are the comment of the 
mini on the terrible facts of die military anarchy , an instance uf wllat b 
now called wish-fulfilment. 


1 See however* p* 194* 
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Thus the coinage provides a continuous exposition of the policy of the 
Empire* as it presented it before die bar nf public opinion. One-sided of 
course it tsj how can an "apologia pro vitasua 1 be otherwise? But it enables 
us to fill in the background which the literary authorities so often leave 
empty, and to realize the mood in which Rome of the third century faced 
and surmounted the strange vicissitudes of the times. So much the coins 
can already give. They will have more to give in future: for we can 
already sec before us an ideal, realizable, if only partly realized—an exact 
chronology and attribution to mints and a complete annotation, based 
on comparison with the whole of die evidence for die Empire. 

Bur, apart from the evidence of die coins as medals, they have, naturally, 
their own signi ficance for economic history. The great inflation and collapse 
of the third century, the reform of Aurelian and the more drastic reform of 
Diocletian represent important chapters in economic history (chaps, vn, ix). 
We pn already make some use of them, and shall be able to make more when 
numismatists can agree better on their facts and interpretations. Already the 
coins suggest interesting conclusions about the policy of the emperors in lace 
of the army and the civil population, about the causes of discontent^ par¬ 
ticularly in the West From Aurelian to Carausius, and, perhaps, about the 
inner meaning of the great rise in prices that called forth the Edkfum dt 
maximh pritih of Diocletian. 

Finally, there is the evidence of coin-finds, whether in hoards or in chance 
deposits on sites* For frontier districts such evidence, when complete, should 
be decisive for the date of the Roman abandonment. It can already be used to 
control the date of the Roman abandonment of Dacia (p. 30 1 ,n_ i) + At present, 
however, the evidence is not fully available and there is doubt In places of its 
exact bearing. Do the multitudinous hoards of Tetricus and his fellows mark 
the course of barbarian Invasions or do they rather show the refusal of the 
Western provincial to give up his old coins for the money of tile reform of 
Aurelian? 

Here, as at many other pointy numismatic evidence must be used with 
due caution. But it Is beyond doubt that in the coins lies a treasure, partly 
won, partly awaiting further study as a condition of Its foil exploitation; a 
treasure which p failing new discoveries of inscriprions or manuscripts, offers 
almost our only chance of penetrating the thick darkness that still envelops 
so much of the history of die third century. 


H . M. 
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u THE SOURCES FOR THE GOTHIC INVASIONS OF 
THE TEARS 160-270 

rhe statements of indent authors about the Gothic wars under Valerian 
And Gabion us show an unprecedented state of confusion, for the reasons that 
foliow + First, the late compendia and, with special exaggeration, the Historic 
jfugvfte have represented CJalhenus, according to a literary convention, as a 
tyrant sinking ever lower and lower, and thus have made it seem as if the 
heaviest disasters fell at the end of it is reign. Next the compiler of the Historia 
Jugwta has divided up piece-meal the several accounts of the Gothic wars 
and scattered them throughout his test, often with repetitions; and he did 
not flinch from seeking to enhance the credibility of his procedure by 
repeated arbitrary insertions of datings by consuls. The result Is that scholars 
have been so far misled that modem accounts are full of Gothic wars which 
never happened. Fortunately, it is possible to show that the compiler drew 
his material from the very compendia which served as sources for tile By¬ 
zantine authors whose works have been preserved. 1 

These authors, then, musi supply the due to a judgment of the source- 
material, as also for the chronological order of events. For the Gothic wars 
of Gallon us and Claudius II the decisive evidence is the fact that the state¬ 
ments of the Fits Gaiiiem coincide with the narrative in Synceilus and so 
must be arranged and reconstructed according to the order given by the Latter, 
whereas in the Fits Claudii the source followed by Syncdlus is exchanged for 
that followed by Zosimus. All other statements—or almost all—can be 
grouped round tills two-fold core; and by this process three, and only three, 
invasions between 260 and 270 can be distinguished. 3 These are as follows. 

A. The expedition to Asia Minor, reported by Syncdlus, p. jib t 16 jyj, 
(Bonn) is contained in the following passage of the Fku Galli/nii 4, 7-8; 
ft, 2; 11 j 1; 12, £l Besides these, the same account is to be found in Jordanes* 
GeL xx, x 07—18 M- The date is ^i veil by the death of Odenatlms in the spring 
of 267, which followed immediately upon the expedition, 

^ B. After this Synced us p. 717, 9 $qq^ gives the account of the next great 
German expedition to western Asia Minor, Greece and the Balkan countries^ 
of which a brief paraphrase is also to be found in Zosimus 1, 39, 1 and 40. I + 
The account in tile Fits GaUifni 1J, 6—IO, together with the notices 
5, ft-b, 1, agrees with the source of Syncellus. Jordanes also (Git. xx, id 8) 
cltarly separates the expedition from the preceding one: "post Asiae ergo 
tale extidium Thrada corum experts est feritatem.* Some additional details 
are to be found in Dmdppus, frag. 28 (Jacoby, F.G.H. n* p. 472) and in 
Jordan es ? Gti. xx, 108 M; cf. Ammianus Marcdlinus xxxr, 5, ib, STL A. 

1 See for a good instance the analysis of the war against Postumus in 
Zeitisrhn fur Num. XL, 1930, pp. 1 1 sqq. 

2 This process renders obsolete the present writer's arguments in 4 A g6t 
mozgalom £s Did a fekdasa 1 in Egyrttmti PhiMcgiai KzsJ$ny f 1930. 

c_^h t in 
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Claud. ilj 4, ctci The dace of the war can be deduced from the interruption 
due to the complications with A u retd us and the death of Gullienus on his 
hasty return to Italy. 

O SjrtCellus (p. 720) mentions the fact that in thenextycar (under Claudius 
in 269) the Heruii once more made an expedition by sea, which, however, 
had little success. The compiler of the Historic Augusta had apparently 
before him a correspondingly short mention in the source of Synced us and 
regarded it as too meagre to suit his preconceived purpose of glorifying 
Claudius. For this reason* he changed over to the use of the source of 
Zosimus 41 jjtf. W itli this coincides* in particular* the account of the 
Gothic war of Claudius in the Fita Claudii 3 iS, 156* 1—6, 8 P I f 

45 9 * 3 "" 4 J 9 j 3-S? Short notices in Zonaras m, 26 

(p r 604 j^ + ) y Ammknus Marcellinus hc r oV.* Petrus Patridus frag. 169 
(Cassius Dio, ed. BrisKmun, nr, p_ 745), Cedrenus, i } p B 454, 12 iqq. etc, 
coincide with this account. The surprising fact then emerges that the lirst* 
larger lialf of his narrative coincides with the account of the expedition of 
given in SyntdJus p. 717 eliiJ the sources that correspond with it (see B 
above). The points of likeness are too numerous to be accidental* as will be 
seen from the table which follows. 


B 

(Invasion of Go tits and Heruii in 
the last year of Gallieaus) 

C 

(Invasion of Goths and Heruii 
under Claudius II) 

I. The barbarian beet takes Byzan¬ 
tium and Chipopolis; it is here 
defeated in a naval engagement 
(Synceilus 717 sqq. y b,H.A. 
Gal/, duo 13, 6—7). 

Naval battle off Byzantium (S.H.A. 
Claud. 9, 7), 

2. Ckodamus l and Athenaeus* as 
admirals (S.H.A, Gall, dub 

The A then tan Cleodemus comes 
wtrh a deet to Greece* and drives 
out the barbarians (Zonaras xn* 
26 [p. 605]). 

3, Capture of Athens by the Ger¬ 
mans (Synod! us, loc. cit.\ 
Zosimus i, 39, 1). 

Capture of Athens by the Germans 
(Zonaras lac. tit, •, Petrus Parried us 
frag, 169, Cedrcnus, i, p. 45+, 12 
etc.}. 

4, Unsuccessful attack on Gydcus 
(SynceUtts be. cit.; cf 5 - EL A. 
Gall, duo 13, 8). 

Failure before Cysticus (Zosimus I, 
43 - i)- 

5. Siege of Tbessalonica* and its 
abandonment because of die 
approach of the Emperor (Gal- 
lienus) (Syn.ce! 1 us* /ax. at .; 

Zosimus I, 39* \ y S.H.A. Gall, 
duo 5* 6}* 

Siege of Thcssalnnica and the ap¬ 
proach of the Emperor (Claudius) 
(S.H.A. Claud. 9, Si Zosimus 1, 
43. 1 i Zonaras xn, 26 [p. 604 ry.]i 
Eusebius frag. 1 (Jacoby, F.G.H. 
u t p. 480)), 
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B 

(invasion of Goths and Henuh in 
the last year of Gallienus) 

c 

(Invasion of Goihs and Heruii 
under Claudius II) 

6. The imperial army destroys 3000 
barbarians at ‘Nessas 1 (Syn- 
cdlus, lac, dtj)\ Gallienus wins 
a victory in Illyricum (S,H r A. 
Gall. dm 13, 9 i cf Zonaras Xu. 
2+ [p. 596J. 

The Dalmarian cavalry of the Em¬ 
peror (Claudius) annihilates 3000 
Germans (Zosimus 1, 43, 2). The 
Emperor wins a victory at * N atssus’ 
(Zosimus I, 43, 2)s 

7. The defeated Germans retreat 
to the mountain Gessax and 
defend themselves with a laager 
(S„H,A, Gall, duo 13, 9). 

The laager of die defeated Germans 
mentioned in Zosimus r, 45* ari< ^ 
in S.H.A, Claud- 6 , 1— 2 ; I Ij 3* 

8. Marcianus takes over the com¬ 
mand {S.H.A. Gal/. dU 9 13, 
to)~ 

'I‘he successes of Marcianus ( 5 .H.A. 
Claud 6, l) + 

g. The remnant of the defeated 
barbarians urge the other bar¬ 
barians to invasion (S.tLA, 
Gail, dm 13, 10)* 

The identical, verbally coincident 
statement in S. IT A- Claud. 6, 1—25 
e£ Zosimu* (i, 45, 1}, who also 
mentions the remnant of the bar¬ 
barians’. 


In view of this, dose connection of the two accounts, it Si beyond doubt 
that the same German offensive if the theme of both, and that the battle at 
che Nessus and at Naj'ssus is the same battle. It is also readily intelligible 
that rhe operation^ begun under Gallienusaud consummated under Claudius, 
against the Germans who tirade their invasion in and were not destroyed 
until 269 should have been epitomized from die Scythia of Dcxippus by one 
bie-dassicd author under the earlier emperor, and by a second author under 
that emperor's successor^ that this double entry was nor observed by the 
undiscemhig and superficial bte-dassica] compilers is not at all unusual. 

What is important is that tile continuation of the account of this war in 
Zosimus 1,45^S and the corresponding passages of the fc r ita Chudii (1 i T 3-4; 
i i f 6—8 1 1 2 t i\ q t 4) which treats of new conflicts and the ending of the war 
by Claudius are organically continuous with the preceding events, a tact 
which makes it certain that they belong to the year 269* What Syncellus 
(p. 720) has to say of the new naval expedition p and whar Zosimus and the 
Pita Cl audit tell us of an expedition by new hordes of Germans against the 
(Danube) provings in 269 can easily be brought into harmony with this, 

A. A. 


46-i 
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i. HERO DIANUS, KING OF PALMYRA 


H. Seyrig in Syria, im, 1937, PP- 1 shown that there was also 

a son Herodianus, king of Palmyra, He lias the tide 1 King of King? 1 
w hich he could hardly have borne during the lifetime of his lather Odcnathus 
(as his colleague}. He is credited with a victory over the Persians, but this 
was not an honour limited to the eldest brother, since VabaUathus also, after 
him, could be called Persicus Maximus {jinn. tyig. 1904, no, 60). It seems, 
therefore, that this Herod [an us cannot be identified with the flerodes who 
met his death in 267, A further argument is that the woman, represented 
with him 011 a lead seal (Seyrig, op, cii. PL VI, 1-2), can be none other 
than Zenobia with the laurel-wreath of the Empress (Augusta) (cf. A, AI- 
foldj in Root. Mitt , l, 1935, p, is. 4.) and she did not enjoy that position 
until after the death of her husband. Herodianus, then, seems to be the 
correct name of the Herennianus of the Hist aria Augusta (Trig, tyr. 27). 
If Herodianus did not survive long, then the third son, Vaballathus, may be 
the Timolaus of S.H.A. Trig, tyr. 28. 

A* At 


3. INFLATION IN THE SECOND AND THIRD CENTURIES 

(yi) From A ero to Marcus Aurelius. Nero had, so it seems, reduced 
the weight of the aureus like that of the denariuSj the one by about 
6’5 per cent., the other by about 12-6 per cent., and lowered its content 
in precious metal at the same time to about 95—90 per cent. Trajan 
carried this reduction to 85, Marcus Aurelius to 75 per cent. The earlier 
view was chat this was done in order to improve the State hut 

recently scholars (F, Heichelhcim, P. L. Struck, G. Mick wit?, and W. 
Criestckt) have inclined to see in it, so far as the second century is con¬ 
cerned, no more chan an adjustment of the currency to the market price 
of the metals (gold becoming cheaper, silver becoming dearer). This they 
regard as a consequence of the highly mobile non-monometallic Rnman im¬ 
perial currency and of the reckoning of the coins by their intrinsic value. 
This hypothesis also, in the view of the present writer, overshoots the mark. 
First, a reduction of weight is combined with a reduction of purity of con tent; 
Second, the temporary fall in the val ue of gold of about 4 per cent, in the time 
of Trajan so far as P. Bad. 37 yields any moderately assured evidence 1 , and 
the debasing of the silver, which under Trajan as compared with Nero is of 
11 per cent., do not all certainly correspond; third, account has to be taken 
of the fact that the gap between coined and uncoined gold may be con¬ 
siderable (G. Mtckwitx, Geld and fVirtsckaft im r«m. Reiche del 4. Jahr- 
hmdtrU n, Ckr, p. 44) so that a certain tariJhng downwards of the latter is 

1 The text says; the aureus (xpwovs) was dealt in at eleven instead of 
fifteen drachmae. Segre’s interpretation (at ill instead of 115 drachmae in 
copper), despite all, remains, in the view of the present writer, more probable 
than that proposed by W. K. Prentice and A. C. Johnson in Amtr. Jour*. 
7 Arch, xxxviu, 1934, p. 52 (that gold stood to silver in the relation of 11:1 
instead of 15:1). 
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possibles fourth, the character of the coins as issued by the State influences 
their nominal valve (W, Giesecke* dntikn G*Mtuts?n l p, 248) so long at 
least as the State remains powerful and can command confidence, A de¬ 
crease in she value of money, which happens by very small stages and which 
is taken LtL hand by a powerful state concurrently with a prudent increase in 
the money in rirculation, does not, therefore, or necessity result in any im¬ 
mediate rise in prices 1 . 

Very fer-reiychmg conclusions have been drawn concerning the fell 
of prices in the second century from P. Bad. 79 (probably of the time of 
Antoninus Pius) because it was taken to give a price for wheat of 6 drachmas 
an artabe, but the difficulties of interpretation which the text offers are such 
that the papvrus Cannot for the present be used with profit. 

(A) From Commodus to 4 JO, 256. Under Commodus the alloy of the 
denari ug reached 30 per cenc and more* under Bcprimius Severus about 
50 per cent Pp by a_o. 256 about 60 per cent. In accordance wkh this* 
instead of 25 denarii being equivalent to an aureus in the reign of Anto¬ 
ninus Pius> 50 denarii in the time of Sevenis Alexander and about 60 in 
a, 11. 244/5 became equivalent to an aureus* which itself* as it seems, now was 
issued in an irregularly smaller weight. Cf* MickwErz* op. tit. p. 35 ; F. Hes- 
chefheim in Klio xxvi, 1933* p, 102. For the same reason the legionary pay 
rose from 300 denarii (under Domitian} to 375 (under Commodus), to 5 00 
(under Septimius Severus), to 750 (under Caracal La); the price of bread at 
Ephesus doubled between the time of Trajan and the beginning of the 
third century; and the price of corn in Egypt rose to double of twfr-and-a- 
half times, Hdchdheim, op, dt r p. 102 sq rf MicfcwitE* op. tit. pp. 36 sqt/., 
48. 

For the great inflation after a + d + 256 sec above* p. 266. 

fr. o. 

1 On the slowness of this process see Heichelheim himself now in Eton* 
Hist . or, 1 □ Feb. 1935, p. 10, 
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CHAPTER II 

THE SENATE AND THE ARMY 
A, Awcisitt Sources 
(i) Imaripiims 

Eor inscriptions compare the selection in Dessau, in, Index ill, pp. 293-7, DittJ 
SS8 t and G.G.I.S. 519, 578, 640, with the references given in the footnotes lo the 
chapter* Besides these see also the boob and articles by K. Hoim, A. ]ard£, P, W + 
Townsend, W* Thidc* and M. G. Willkma (under Modem Works). 

(a) Grins 

In addition to the works of Cohen, M^ttingly-Sydcnham, and Vogt cited in the 
General Bibliography (IV) see 

Bosch, Cl. Die kkinasiaiisehen Manner der romischen Kaherzesl. Te[] u t Bd. 1: 

Bathyrucn, I. Halite, Stuttgart, 1935, pp. 52-7^ 205-6. 

Elmer, G. Die MunEpratgung Von Ftminadum utsd die Zeitnechnung der Pra&iitE 
Q&er-Meetien. Num. Z. (NT,), hviii, 193 5, p r 35* 

Pink, K. Der Anfham der rmniKhen Mtixzpr&gtmg in der Kaiserxeit. m, Fm 
Alexander Sevents Mi Phiiippus, Ib + p. r 2, 

(35 P*Pyi 

P. BerL BibL i, with U. Wilckcn's revision in R. Deissniano, Licit mm Osier, 
Stuttgart, 1909, p. 277. P- Par. 69: cf. U. Wile ten, PAil+uu, 1 894, p r 8 1 = Christa 
mashie, i, 2, no. 41. Yile Call, of Papyri, no. 156 — P. W. Townsend, A.J.Ph. u, 
1930, p. 6 i. C. C, Toney, A Syriac Parchment frem Edits# &f Du year 243 A.D^ 
Zeits. L Semitistik and irerwandCE Geblete, x, 193^ p. 33 - cf. A. R. Bellinger and 
C B. Welles, A Third'Century Gem tract of Sale from Edessa in Qjrhoene f Yale Class. 
Stud. V s *93 > P p, 93, Compare F. Hohmann, Tar Ckfmokgk der Papyrumrhunden 
{Rom he he Xaiserzeit) w Gmlswald, rgn, pp, 15-17, and O. W. Remmuth, The 
Prefect Egjpi Jrem August us to Am/etum t Elio* Bcihdt nxiv, 1935, p* 138. 

(4) Ttxts 

C&dex JuMimams* tec. P, Krueger, ed. % Berlin, 1915 : indei pp. 491—3 , 

Ccrpif le gum ah imperateriims R&maxii ante Jstsiinianum laiarttm, von G. Hacnd, 
Leipzig, 1857. 

Digstta, rec. Th. Mommsen, ed. 14, Berlin, 1922, (The references will be found In 
the footnotes to the chapter.) 

Dio lzxtiii, 30, 3 : inm, 17, 2 s $, \ 19 *7. : 43PPC* r-5, cd, U, P, Boissevam, vol, m, 
Berlin, 1901* 

*ie fSacnXia. = Ps.-Anstidcs, or, 9 (cd + L. D]ndorf)i = or. 35 (cd. B. Kell), See 
E. Gnoagr Stvdien zmr r$m* KAsergesehkhte, n 7 Linz, 1918, p. 1 j, and M. 
RoSEovtzeff, The Sec. and Been. History ef the Rom. Emp r Oxford, 1926, p. 397 
(and cf. p., 65:4, note 15). 

Eusebius, Hist, ece A (ed. E, Schwartz), vt, 21—35 28 jf.; 34; 39. 

Hcrodhm v- tui, ed. K. Stavenbagen, Leipzig, 1922. 
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- Some farther observation m tAe chronology of the year 238 a.d, lb. mv, 1929* 

p . 285, 

Arts, in P.W. j.pu. Antonias (6c—6a) Gordkntis (von Rohdeo): Caerilia 
Paulina (Caedlius 138)* Caeliua (20) Caivinus Balbittu^ Godins (50) Fupienus 
Maximus* and Fining. {89) Sabbiua Aquib Tuncsilheus (A. Stein): lull us (326) 
Verns Maaiminna and lulius (527) Veins Mflldmus (Hold): and Magnus (1) 
(Flus)- 

(J) Philip the Arabian 

SteiciK E. An. in P.W. s.t. let/in j (3S6/7) PAi/ippstt. 

Uhllmrn, G. and F. Gorra. Art, s.¥. PMIippv Arabs in Reaiencyldop, for protest, 
Theciqgie, vol. iv 3 , p, 331 r 

See aks the various articles in ike iwo new volumes of the second edition of FJ.lL 
by E. Groag and A. Stein, 
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CHAPTER IV 
SASSANID PERSIA 
SECTIONS I-V 

L Ancient Somces 

A. Greek and Roman 

The notices in cksricai authors such as Dio Cabins* Herodjim, Deijppus* Tre^ 
b^zllius Pollio, Lactantrus, Vopiscus, Eusebius, Ruftnus, and Aurdius Victor deal 
mainly with the political contacts of Iran, with Romo. Ajnmianus MarceHinus supplies 
some information about the military and administrative oryanitation of the Sasjanid 
Empire, A summary of the history of the Sassanid dynasty Is to be found in Agalhias, 
book n. 

For religion &cc especially C Clemen, F&ntes Histon at Mz/tgitmij Pcrsicor^ Bonn* 
1920. 

B. Syrian 

The Chronicle of Arbela. For editions and commentaries see the Bibliography 
to chapter 111 of volume xi, p T 877. 

Acts of the Peesian Martyr. Acte Sanctemm Martynvn, ed, St. Assemanu-s, 
vol. i p Rome, 174.85 P. Bcdjan, Acte Murry mm et Stmavnimj vols. 11 and it, 
Paris, iSgi, 1S94; G. Hoffmann, AaszMgt avc lyrirc&tn A kits ptnhther 
Marty rtr t Leipzig* t 8So, (Abh, f, die Kunde des Morgenhmdes* yu f 3.) 

C. Armenian 

Fawti/i o>- Byzantium- Ed- Ch- Patkanian, St Petersburg, 1883 ; French turns, 
in V„ LangloE5 T Cv/Uctim dt$ kiitoriem asdtni ft modem? 1 de fArm/sit w 
vd r ], Paris, 1867, pp. 209177.; Dfs Fans fas fas Byzanz, Gesckichtr 
Armtniens, Qbcrs, von M. Lauer, Cologne, 1S79. 

For religious history: 

Fzsix or Kolb. The Venice edition* reprint of 19T+; French trans, by Le Vailknt 
de Florival* Paris* 1853; V. Langtai^ dt . u, pp. 375 s$f*\ Eznit, Wider 
dir StkUWj nbers. von j. M. Schmid, Vienna, 1900; L. Maries, Le De Deo 
d’EzastJ: d* KAb y Paris, 1924., 

FusAfim Vamdafet. Ed. by X. Hpvliardscanf, Moscow, 1892; Michael P’orrhu gal, 
Venice. [903; V. Langlnri, sp^ at. ti, pp. 177 iyy.; P- Nerses Akinian, 
EIzidas Vardapei und setne Gtttkhkti det drmtnhcktn Hntgej r i-u, Vienna, 
1932—6 (in Armenian, with German resume). 

Lazarc? of P ha sip. Critical edition by G. Ter-MJcrtituchinn and S. Makhasskm, 
Tidb, 1904; V. Lartglois* c>p. at. n, pp. 259 177. 

D. The Iranian Tradition 

Bath the FaJUavi K hvadk&ynam&gK : ‘Boos: of Kings'), composed towards the end 
of the Stitfanjan era. and the Arabic translations and adaptarions, of which the most 
fatuous was the work of Ibn-eI-MaqaBa A (died r. a.b. 760)* have perished. But these 
Arabic translations formed the chief source for the summaries of an dent Iranian 
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history that are still to be found in the Arab chronicles {such as those of Ya*qobT* 
Ibn Qutdba, Entychius*. Dlnawarl, Tabari* Hamza of Ispahan* Ma^udi* TVaiEbi, 
and Biruni) and in the Persian (the ShELhnameh of Firdausi* the Farsnantek, and the 
MajmiJii^-lawartkh). A short Pahlavi historical romance* of which die text survive*, 
the Kiraimngh ( l Booh of Great Deeds*) of Ardadtir Fablmgan* is a mixture of 
historical fact and older legends,, among which several features of the legendaiy 
history of Cyrus the Great are recognizable. Nearly all the details of the political end 
organizing work of Ardashir supplied by our Persian and Arab source* derive from 
FahJavi worts of the sixth century; these really describe institutions in the time of 
ChostDcs I, but try to enhance their credit by attributing them to the founder of the 
dynasty; see A. Christensen* La gtstts des rots dam in traditions d? FIran &ntiqnt y 
Paris, 1936* chap, in* 


E. Imariptims: Coins; Stais 

(tf) Inter if ti$m 

Some of the investiture-reliefs (r.g. those of Axdashlr I* of Shapur [, and that of 
Vahiam I which Narsea annexed) bear inscription* indicating; only the name, the 
titles* and the genealogy of the- king. 

Inscriptions cited in the chapter: 

Sh t Shaf, A bilingual inscription (in Sassanid Pah lari and Arsadd Pahlavi) on a 
monument erected at Shapur in honour of Shipur I* found by R. Ghirshman 
in the French excavations of 1935-6. It furnishes important chronological 
details* firing the date of the accession of Ardashir 1 to the throne of Persri* that 
of his coronation a* Great King of Iran, and that of the coronation of Shapur I. 
A description of It by R- Ghirshman* with some remarks by A. Christensen* 
wall be found in the dfs ar/s asiar. x t 1936^ pp. T33—9, 

Hjb . A bilin gual inscription of Sha pur I at liaj iabad. It gives an a cconnl of how the 
Great King ihot an arrow In front of a solemn gathering of the notables of the 
empire. It was first published on pages Jh“-P of We^tergaard p $ edition of the 
Bundahiahn (BstndtAffA, liber f£hkvhux) t llavniae* t -B 5 r; text and translation 
in E_ Herzfcld* Pmkuli 9 pp. 87-9. 

Kb. Z. An inscription containing 34 long lines in SasaanEd Fahbvi*carved at the foot 
of the building called the ‘Ra^ha of Zoroaster* 1 which lies in front of the difis 
of Naqsh-e-Rostam in Ferris,. It was discovered* deep in the sand, by the 
expedition sent out by the Chicago Oriental Institute* in 1936, headed by 
Erich F. Schmidt. The first part of it, which is unfortunately seriously damaged, 
contains a catalogue of towns and districts* above ah in the western region of 
the empire. The remainder gives an account of the institution of fires and the 
presentation of offerings for the souls of a huge number of royal personages, princes 
and otheis, of both sexes; they .ire named with their titles* beginning with 
Prince Sassan, Kings Fubhagh and Shapnr of Perris* and the King of Kings 
Aidaahir I. M. Sprcugling* of the University of Chicago, who has published 
a preliminary report together with a provisional transbtion {jfmer. Janm. <?/ 
&f;?F. Lang, and Lite ini* no. 2* January, 19 37)* is inclined to date the composition 
of it to the reign of Naisca. J n the opinion of the present writer, it should be 
attributed to Shapur I; but any discussion of this topic would exceed the bounds 
of this bibliography. 

N. Rjb. Kbt. and N. Rst. Kxt. Two inscriptions* at Naqsb-e-Rajab and Naqsh-e- 
Rostam respectively, in which the Kmtettr Hormlzd gives an account of 

his pious life and mreer of service to the empire under the reigns of Shapur I* 
Hotmizd !, Vahram I aud Yahmru II. Text and ptoriticuuii transition in 
Hcrzfcld, Paiktli, pp. $9-93. 
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Faje, The lengthy inscription of Narses at Fctikuil, to the North of Qasr^-Shirin 
id Kurdistan, was engraved cm the Hones of a square lower; this collapsed* and 
the stones which remain were scattered on the ground. Herzfeld has tried to 
arrange the fragments of this inscription in order; it contains the names and the 
t [ties of client-kings and great nobles* and gives ns a rough idea of the extent and 
the boundaries of the empire at this period. Text, transcription, a provisional 
translation into English, and vocabulary will be found in Hcrzfelds Paikkli, 
1, pp. 84— id; photographs in VoL 11. 

(A) Coins „ (The items are set out in chronological order.) 

Mordtmann + A. D + A series of articles on Sassanid coins in the Zeitr. d. deutsrA. 

myrgraL Ges _ ?ols, Yin* xn, xik and xxxin. 

Dorn, B. Collection dt msnnaits lasitmdrs de feu It Lieuttnani-Giniral J* de 
Barfhola/natL St Petersburg, 1673. 

Drouin, £. OAureafionisttr/espfonttairi d l/geadestnpthfot. Rev. Arch. 1 EE+and 188 j- 
■- Lei ttgtndes dts monnaies mssanidei. Ib. 1 898, 

Paruefc Furdgnjee, D. J, Eaiastinn Coins* Bombay* 1924. (Including 23 photo¬ 
graphic plates* and a reproduction of 32 plates from Dorn T s book.) 

Vasmer, R_ Suss am* it Coins In tht Ermitagc. Num. Chr. 192E* p. 249. 

Herzfeld* E. Kushano-Sasanian Coins. Mem a of the Arch. Survey of India, no. 38* 
1930; see also Paihtli, 1* p. 3.5, 

{c) Seals 

Herzfeld, E. Pmku/i v 1, Berlin. 1924, pp. 74—82. 

Horn* P. and G. Steindorff, Saisanidisthr Siegr/strine. Berlin* l E91 (KortigL 
Mu seen zu Berlin. Mitt, nus den orient. Sammlung* tv), 

Justi, F, Beftrage zxr EfJUMttg dir PtHtun-Sicgtiimtkrifttn . Zcitschr. d. deutsch, 
morgcnl. Gcs. xlvi* pp. 280—90, 

II. Mode,R tf Books atsd Monographs 

Christensen* A. U Iran torn k$ Sms&md$s m Copenhagen-Paris, 1936. (Includes 
political and social history, religion* laws* art and archaeology. All subjects dealt 
with in the same- author^ V empire dts Sassanida f 1907,, will be found here in a 
revised and up-to-date form.) 

A. Politic a! History 

von Gutschmid, A. Geschkhft Irani und seiner NaeAhaHander eon Alexander dim 
Grosser Sis z.um Unttrgang der Jr sad dm. Tubingen* iB8&, 

Herzfeld* E_ Paiiuli. 1* Berlin, 1924, pp + 3^-51. 

Justi* F + Ges thit Ate Irani. Grundriw d. Iran. Philnlogie, n, Striaburg, 1896-1904. 
Marquart (Martwart)* J* Eranlahr vac A dtr Geographic des Ps w -Mos*i Xvrtn&di. 
Berlin, 1901. Gott, Ahh- rgor, no. 2, 

- J Catalogue of the Provincial Capitals of PransAaAr. Analecta Orieutalia* 

ed r by G. Messina* mi, Rome* 1931. 

Nfildeke* Th, TabarI. GetcAichte dtr Perstr tmd AraAtr zttr Ztit dir Satan idea. 

Aus der arab. Chronik des Tabari ubersetzf* Leyden, 1879. 

Taqizadeh, S. H. Some Chronological Data relating fa the Sawnian Period, Bull, 
of the School of Orient. Scud, ix, i , 1937, pp, 125-39^ 

B. Organisation : Social and Eeottmk Conditions 

Senvenktc* E. Lti t lanes sot idles dans la tradition eves toque. Joum. Aiktique, 
ccx!Q t ii* 1932* p. 117, 
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igj6 t p. 737. 
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The Pahkvi book of law p which has been the subject of studies by Chr. Rartho- 
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C. Religions 

Beiireimte, E. Le rim signage de TA/odore Aar JP&say sur fe zoroastrisme. be Monde 
orient. xxv t 1932, p. 170. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE EMPIRE 
i. Ancient Sources 

The literary sources now arc secondary to the documentary* but among them 
Aristides 1 speech Ets Tuiieqi (xxvi, Keil), of Am. r $ 6 , with Dio Chjysc*!oniY speeches 
(as e.g, to* EtYJtKtfDs) important For die early and middle second century, 
Herodka* ho < ' L vii* for tlii: beginning of die third century* and pseudo- Aristides 1 
speedi III, UutnXi* (x.vjzv, Kol), of a.d_ 247 (ef. E. Groag, Wien* Stud, n, 1918, 
F‘ 37) for the period after Sereins Alexander* while sources of the fourth or early 
fifth century, juch as the Twins Mmndi (Geogr. 1 st, min, ed. fiies^* 

pp T 104 Jff.) and die Nctiiia dignitatem (cd. Seeck, 1 Sy6) T Libanius* speeches md 
Ausouius, can be brought in to supplement them. In addition there is a miv of 
scattered notices in Arrian {Penplus Peati Enxhi ) 9 Aristide^the geographer Ptolemy, 
Dio Cassius and so on down to the Church Fathers, to Zedmus and Makfcs. Nor 
can we neglect the numerous observations in the Historic August a f in spjtc of their 
doubtful value. Even foreign sources, such as the Chinese Anna/s published by 
F. Hirth {CAina and lAr Rontsn Orient, Leipzig-Mufiich, 1885}, vc of importance. 

Far more vaj Liable, however, is the immense and still not fully exploited documen¬ 
tary material: here we have sources from Roman law, l.g. book t of the Digest, hut 
above all Rftfitan and Greet inscription*: these contain not only documents of unique 
value* such r$ e he Edit to 71 Di&tietiant dffrttiiJ (cd. Mommsen and RJ unmet, Berlin, 
1B93), hut also nidi records is the Sparudi Mine-Law of Vipasca (Dessau, 6891)* die 
African jp/tus ittscriptioas (Bruns 7 , 61 and S6) t the Customs-tables ofCbptos (O.GJLS. 
674) and Falmyni {i&. 629), tits huge ma^ of the Gallic inscription, and 50 on. 

Equally important arc the Egyptian ppyri p which supply an immens? amount of 
information precisely for the economic history of the second and third centuries and for 
the economic crisis of the third century (eg. mimiies of the town-coa ndl of Oiyrhyn- 
dms) :and to lht$c can now be added th^ parchment and papyri of Dura-Europus (see 
below ll n, 3). Coins, ton, by their differences eh weight and purity, mirror similar 
changes irk economic life, while the widely-scattered coin-finds outride the Empire 
iHustniie the great extent of commerce. Las t, but not least, there b an immense wealth 
of ardiaeologEcd,material i this wealth,—whether it be African or German mosaics, the 
monuments of Treves, villas in Gaul, Germany, and Britain, the magnificent new dis¬ 
coveries at Dun, Gailo-German sculpture, remains of buildings throughout the whole 
enipiie, whether it be artistic or commercial products,, found within or beyond the 
boundaries of the empire,—in its totality gives a dear impression of the economic 
standards of the time. 

Generally, see T, Fran I, Am Economic Survey 0/untie.*/ Raw, section n n, 3. 

II. Modern Works 

This Bibliography is supplementary to that for Chapter xm of VoL x, given on 
pp. 944-5 of that volume. 

A. General 

Apart from the relevant page* of the general histories deed in, the General Bihiio- 
gttphy, 1 + such as Beaniur, Gibbon, Lot, Mommsen, and above ah the works 
of Fricdiindcr-Wfssowa and RcstovtoefF {Serial and Economic History), the following 
works, additional to those given m Volume x f should be noted: 
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CHAPTER VIII 
BRITAIN 
A. Ajtcient Souhces 

The evidence from die literary sources is not krtre: it h i* been cdiei.-i-.-d in 
mtnte I/sstarica Britannioa 9 voL i (all published), 1^48, 
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liis been given in J.Jt.S. by R.G. Collmgwafiditnd Miss M. V. Taylor. For a survey 
of the results attained between 19141110 1928 see Sir G. Macdonald, Roman Britain 
1914-1928, British Academy Proceedings, o-d, [*93 tj. 

IL Modihh Works 
L General 

Colling wood, R. G, Roman Britain. Ed. 3. Oxford, 1934. 

- 7 TAt Jfrrd&efogy of Roman Britain, London. 1930. (Ed. 1 in preparation.) 
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Oxford, 1936. 
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Hajislik, R. Die Anordnitng der Briefsammlung Fr&ntos. Comment. Vindobon. 
h I93Sp PF-41-7- 

Hawes, A, B. Citizens of Long Ago, New York* 1934, pp~ 47-7 3 r 
Pstcr, W, Marins the Epicurean. London, 1B85. 

Schmitt, A. Dat Bs/d all Sti/mittel Frontos* Munich, 1934 
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Auhts GelHsu „ 

See the Tcubner tc*i by C. Hosius, 2 vok 190 y,Th* Attic Nights 0/ Amins Ge/liuSf 
John C- RoUe (L«b). 3 vok. 1927-2 8; Aulu Gettt, Let Nuiti Aerifies, traitsMan, 
introduction, and notes by Maurice Mlguon i 2 vok. Pari^ T934; A. Gelllus* Natrium 
Jmtarum Book 1 , cd, with introduction and notes by H. M. Hornsby* New York, 

1937^ 

Foster* W. fL fjf Archaism in Aulus Geirius. New York, 1912. 


A/ridtas 

Sister Wilfrid. A/fa* anAfridUs? Class, Weekly, xpi per, rj. *9 jg }*FF- 7 J- 9 
(with 4 bibliography). Sec also Brock* op* cit , pp- 161—261, 338*141. 

Apnldns 

For tens see the edition of tike Metamorphoses by R. Helm* Leipzig, 19131 Apnlei&s 
tb Glide* Aii f being the Metaasrphmes qf Indus Apu/eius, with an English translation 
by W. Adlington (1566) revised by S. Gasdee (Lwb), T9T9; The Story 0/ Cupid 
trad Psyche as related Ay Apu fetus, ed. L. C. Purser, London, rgio; and Apul/e— 
ApB&gie* Fieri d?s v tcite tobG et truduit par Fad Valletta (Gdlecticn its mwentiii 
de France* Lei Belies Letters)* Paris, 1924- 

Haight, E. H, Apnltias and Ms Influence (with bibliography). New York* T9Z7. 
Nock, A D. Gmivmfom* Oxford, 1933. Chap, ix, *The Conversion of Ludns,* 
pp. 138-55. 

Oldfather, Canter and Ferry. Index Apuldamtr. (After, Phil. Asset. M&qgraph f, 
m.) Middletown Conn., 1934. 

Poetry 

Badira%E* Pott* Lariat Mimrrs* vi. {Fragments* Pueiarm* Leipzig 

i 806 . 

Azthdtgia Larina*^. A. Rieso. t vols. ed. 2, Leipzig* 1894-1906 s Buppiementnm, 
cur. E- Lotnmatzsch, 1926. 

Tcrcndflflns Maura** ed. Heinrich Keil. Grammarid Lariat* vi. Leipzig* 1874. 


Pervigilium Veneris 

For tests see Antbhgia Larina (ed- A Riese), No. 200; J. W. Mackasl in Catullus 
(Loeb) T 1912; Tb Pervigilium Veneris, edited with introduction and notes by Sir 
Cecil Clement]* cA, 3, Oxford, T936 (with an excellent bibliography); Pervigilium 
Veneris r edited by J- A- Fart, with a preface by J. W. MackaiJ, Oxford, 1922, and 
G, B. A, Fletcher, Nates and Adds that to Clement?s Pervigilium Veneris, C_P. xxviri, 
1933* pp, 209-16, 

Martin f G. Transp^si/hn 0/ Verses in the Pervigilium Fenerii. C,F. xxx t 193 5 * 
pp, 2 55*9. 

Rand, E. K. Bar ie Pervigilium Veneris* Rev, E,L, xii, T934? pp- ^ 5 ^ 95 - 
— — Spirit and Plan vf the Pervigilium Veneris. Tram. Anver. Phil. Asset. uv, 

1934, pp, T— T 2 „ 
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Tirtmliisn 

TeriuIliaRt Apology and Dt Sfer£Mfu/ii f edited and translated into English by 
T, It Glover (Loeb), 1931, 

Dr pratteriptitme Aarrtiitsmm, teite ladtl, traduction fran^nise, introduction ct index* 
par P, dc LabrMk, Park 1907, 

Ttrt*J/ia#i jfpeJqgetiw/n , rcccnsuit J. Martin. Bonn* 1933. 

Ttrtu/liani Jr ustitnmie animat lifer mm tranilaiimr^ adnetationibni" 

edr W. A- J. C. Behalm,. Amsterdam, 1934, 

Hoppe, H. Dt Stmont Ttr£v//ianto mn Sr/tetet. Marburg* 1S97. 

—— Syntax and Bill dts Ttrtu/lian* Leipzig, 1903* 

Sduijnen* J. Lt fed ft cAnfritn dtvenu langur comma at r Rev, E, L r sir, 1934, 
P -94 

Shortt* C. de L. 'The Infinmct of PAi/nupAy on tkt Mind &f TtfUtlRafl* London, 1933. 

Ptrpcfua and Fr/iiitai 

Robinson* J. A, Texts and Studies, 1, No. 2, London, 1891. 

Van Beek* C + J* M_ £. Panto sanrtiirum Perfrtaat tt Ftlidtatis. Nimwegcn, T936- 

Minttdtn Felix 

Minudns Felix, with an English translation by G, H. Rendall, based on an 
nnprinted version by W. C, A. Kcr (Loeb), 1931. 

M. Minucii Ft lids Octariut, rccensuitct pmefatus OE Herm. Boenig. Leipzig, 1903- 
- j cd. P, Waltzing* Ed- i T Leipzig* 1926. 

De ]ong s J- J T Apohgetirk tn Christendom in dm Ottavios ran Minndus Ftltx. With 
a sutumary in English. Maastricht, 193^. 

Schmidt, G + Minudm Felix vdrr Ttrtul/ian. Leipzig* 1932. 

IV. From the Sevbj*i to Valerian 
DhiUka Caiorns 

Cf. the varions wirings of M. Bras, e.g r Dir Epiitol* Caionis^ Vcrhaodd. dcr 
Idn, Akademie to Amsterdam, Lcitcrlnndc, Nieuwe xom, 1- Amsterdam, 

1934^ For leit see J. W. Duff and A, M_ Duff* Portae Latins Minertt (Locb), 
1934. 

S£ Cyprian 

Bayard, L. Ttrtnlluams rt St Cyprirn. Park, 1930, 

Monceans* P, St Cypritn, Ev/tfur dr CortAagr. Park 19T4. 

Contmodtan 

Frank, T. Latin ^ujittitatir* SptttA. Aj.Pk niv, 1924* p h 169. 

Katwijl, A, Fr. van- Lexicon Cnmmndiaxrunr^ tnrt Intrcductiam dt Cemmrdiani vita k 
ftfnporibMtj stmmtr* Amsttfdajn, 1934 (with excdlcni bibliography}* 
Sturtevant* L. H. Crjnmndinn and Mrdtet-'al Rhythmic Fir it. Language, Up 4 
{December, 1936). 

V, Fildm Valfrian to Diocletian 
Ntmntan 

Antheiegm Latina^ edidic A_ Riese. VoL n, nos. BB J“4* 

Ca/pnrmi Sin/t rt Nrmrihsni Buro/ira t edidit C. Giarratirio. Rome* 39m 
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VL Fbdm Diocletian to Coissta-mtinz 
JntoMus 

Jrnvhu advinus pAlicxei fi&ri FII f rec. C. Marched. Turin, 1934. 

Gibarroi3j.Fr sou ^nrrf. Par[s s 1921. 

-- Li Utin {fAntafa. Pam, 1911* 

Guinagh, K. Bi&IiqgrapAy BfArueM**a< Osss, Weekly, xxix + 9 (January 6, 1936), 

p P . 69-70. 

LaC/OUftUJ 

Picbon, R. Lacfamt* Paris, 1901. 

Rand, E. K_ /tfirWkrf a//if A/iddrir Harvard Dnir* Press, 1929s pp- 49^4- 

(See also the bibliography to chap, xix* p. 789.) 


Tif Mistmia August# 

ScriptortJ Hift&n&i Auguftee* ed. E. Hohl, z voh_, Leipzig., 1927, 

HistarU* Anguish Saiftimf* edited and translated by David Mftgfc (Loeb), 3 toIs* 
1922-1932. 

Bayne^ Norman. Tht Historic August* j, its date mtd fmrpote. Oxford* 1926^ 

A most judicious review of the question is by Magie* voL 11 (1924), pp. vii—xliv 
(with bibliography}, with addition* to the bibliography in voL m (1932), pp. v }^ 1 ~ 
Baynes (1926) gives a br illia nt exposition ofhis theory, slso with an excellent biblio¬ 
graphy. An important utterance is that of de Labriollc (Sdhctium t p. 3 3 B), who rejects 
the sceptical view of Dessau, though recommending a proper caution in the use of 
the 8 ,HA- Similarly TcrzaghJ, dp. rit. pp. 4 S *“54 For other worU on the 
SJl.A. see the General Bibliography, v, 1. 
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Aninc* of Gadara, Dt am rfetittita, ed. C. Hammer* in R&tfm r Grata, vol. u i. 
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Lo kg [ k lj s, Dt am rh&rtta* cd. C Hammer, Ib. pp. 179^7. 

(r) TAt SspisMt MavcminJ 

Optra? ed. A. Westfimann, Paris, 1849; ed. C. L. Kayser* Ljpiig^ 
tSyc^r3 edd, O. Benndorf and C. SchtmkI (Teubnex)* 189 3-1901. Imagines, 
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(d) The Grttk Novel 
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(ch, vii* pp. ajuyy,)* Paris* 193 5* and N. H, Baynes in JJL.S. ltij* 1937* 
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PuoT3?JU4. TAt Enneadi. Teit* ed, H, F* MnelJer* z vyU., Berlin* 187H—So; text, 
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PoitFHYiuus, CAronita (a source used by Eusebius), Fragm, cd> C. MCiller, in 
F.H.G^ vqL hi, pp. bSBjfy. 

E rj j"e g i uy t AH his principal works (save the Prarparatia Evangtlkd, of which K, 
Mras is preparing an edition) have already been published in the great Berlin 
Corpus* Grier A. CAriith Schrifttuifar^ which supersedes all previous editions: 
D/mmrtratia ivangdks t ed. Keikel, 1913^ Chrynk^ cd T Karst, 1911; Gtwtr# 
Msnellum^ ed. IGostcrmaira, 1906; TfavpAania, ed. Grammar! r 1904; Qnvxrjs- 
ed. Khistermann, 1904; the EccUtuaikdl Hist$n 7 cd. Schwartz, with the 
Latin translation of Runny 5 (cd. Mommsen) on the opposite page, 3 vols.* 1903- 
9; an English nans, by Kirsopp Lake and J. E. L, Qulton, 2 Yols. (Locb). 
Finally the Fita Cmjtairtim and related treatises, cd, HciLcI, 190 a (tf. an- 
sj?. Eusebius in P.W. by Schwartz), sdll retain their value, even after the flood of" 
modern literature upon them (see, for example, R. Laqueur, Eusi&ii cj ah 
Hktori far seiner Zcit f Berlin, 1929, and E. Peterson, Dir Mwtfaismu* aIs 
f&HtittAei Problem, Leipzig, 1935, pp. 71 Jjp*) * no attempt can be made hereto 
give any review of this literature, and in any event the career of Eusebius passes 
beyond the date of this history. Tt should be added that upon the works of 
Qrigen and Eusebius the reader will find in the relevant chapters of H r Lietz- 
manns admirable GacAicAu far ohtn Kin fa, voIs T M and ml, masterly and 
lucid appreciations. 

Such are the surviving works; to give some idea of what Is missing, we may 
me] Ltiuii the completeloc 3 of the works oi the head of the theological and exegetical 
school of Antioch, Luckn, the teacher oi Aria3, and especially of the ttpshgia for 
Christianity that he presented to the emperor Maximin. On bia importance acc 
A- Ha mack, Lucian far Martyrtr, in Heizog-Hauck, R/aUxcytL f protest* 
Tfaol&gkj n, pp. 634^7., and the recent study by G, Bardy, PicAtnfaj mr 
S. Luc tin iFAnnocht? Rev- F..A. x&xviv, 1936, p. See at so H. licramanfL, 

GiitAit Am far u/ifn Kin fa, voi me, 1938, pp. 1 34/7?- (for Eusebius)* 

(i) MiJttlltuu&iS 

Pidgekis Laesltju^ Dr p.hiUtopAtrum vitti. Texted. Co bet, Paris, r 878* Np new 
edition has yet replaced this ihulty text, but consider.!h]e portions have been 
published with critical apparatus notably in H. Diels 1 Vonokfoiifar. See too Lzi 
FU fa FytAagare t A. DcLttc, Brussels, 192a; Epifun Episfmfa, t±d. P. vemder 
Mudlk Leipzig, 1921. There is an Engrtrans. by R. D- Hicks, 2 vah- (Locb). 

Aujaw* Farid* Sistoriot tt Hitforia aaimolium^ cd. Hcrcher (Teabner)* 1804 and 
1 36 y; Ephtoldi in E pistol ograp hi Greed, cd- Hercher, Paris (Didot) T 1157.1. 

Athrhatui* DtipnssopAktoi. Test, cd, KasbcJ, 3 vols. (Tcubner), 1887—905 Eng. 
truss. by C, Burton Gulickp vols, i-v (Locb). See Ammafairiknn in j$tjfanatam f 
j. Schwdghseuscr* 9 vols + Stmasburg, 1801-7; 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE GREAT PERSECUTION 

This Bibliography is supplemenGiry to the Bibliographies for Chapters yt, ix, 

and mi-nr; see too the Bibliographical notes in N. H. Baynes, Constantine the 

Great and the Christian Church* British Academy: Proceedings, vol. xv, 1929. 

As in the Bibliography to Chapters xiii-xv die following abbreviations are nsed: 

C.S. E_L. ~ Corpus Serif/arum E edesiastkcmm Laiin^ntm. 

Gr. Chr. Schr. ^GrieeAssche Chrsstlkhe Sehrifstelkr. 

T.LT- Tfxti an a Un term chungen. 

A- Ancient Sources 

(tf) Texts 

For coHertions of Art; an-i Passions of the Martyrs see BibL to Chapters xiii-v, 

5 n(^ 

Araobius. Aehersus Nxh$na f ed. C. Marched. Turin, 1954. 

Eusebius. EeeJesiastUa/ History r See Bibliography, above, p. 767. De Martyrihst 
Pa/aestinae: printed vHth the Ecclesiastical History (in vol. 2 of the edition by 
E. Schwartz). 

For the longer edition of the Mafiyrt pj Palatine preserved in Syriac see 
B. Violet, Die pafdstiaiichen Mdrjyrer des Eusebius ten Chorea, T.U. xiy. 
Heft 4, Leipzig, 1896 (with German translation). 

Of the Greek text of this longer—second—edition of the Martyrs of Pa let tine 
H. Ddchaye published some fragments in An, Boll, Jm, TB97, p. IIJ- These 
fragments contain the Passion of Si Petti philus and of this text *nne nonvelle 
redaction abregie* was published by H, Ddehayc from Brit. Mns. Add. 36,589, 
An. BoD. xxv, 1906, p. 499. This redaction is nut included in Schwartz’s tat, 
cf, An Boll, mu, 1908, p. za$ r 

--The Proeparafk Evangels tx. Ed. E. H, Gifford. 4 yu£b. Oxford, 1933. 

—— The Demmstrath Et angelsca, Ed, L A. Heikel. Gr. Chr. Schr., vol. mn. 

Translations: The Praeparatio Evmngclkftj by E. H, Gifford, VoL in of his edition! 
in two parts. Oxford* 1903. 

-The Dcraonstratfo Etungelirai* by W. J. Femur. 1 cols. London, 1920. 

Lactantius. Qftra. Ed. S. Brandt, z vuls. GS.E.L. Vienna, 1890-r S93. 

—— De w&rtihtrs persecutorum. Ed. J, Peflenti. Turin, 1922. 

—— Translation by W. Fletcher. Antc^Nkcne Christipn Library, voIsl xij-xxii. 
Edinburgh, tSyr. 

OpEami. Ed. C. Zjwsa. C.S.EX. vol. xxvi, Vienna, 1893,. 

-Translation by 0. R. Vassall-Phiilips. London, iqij. 

Urhand'fa %ur Entsiehungsgeschichte des Denarismts. Ed. H. von Soden. Bonn, 

* 913 - 

Peter* Bp. of Alexandria, Fragments in J, Routh, Eelifuiae Sacrae\ vol. tv. 
Oxford* 1846. 

Melitian Schism: the early years. 

(j) Canonical Letter of $. Peter of Alexandria M. J T Ranch, Peii^Miae Sacra?*, 
voL iv* Oxford, 1846, pp, 23 sat; A. P. de La garde, Re/ifstiae «nr ecc/efi- 
rfj/ftr antiftiibirtae. Greece eJidii A. P. de L_ Leipzig. 1856* pp, 63599 
A Syriac vemon with additions in RrSfuiae ittris tcdiuxstid antifimmae 
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Syriasi rdiJit A, P. dc Lisirdc, Leipzig, 1856: Greet translation of these 
additions in !.. Schwartz, 7 ,ar Gese/s. dft Athanasius^ Gott. Nach. 1905, 
P- r*+- 

(u) Document! appended to the Kistoria Atcptak of Athanasius, Cf. P, Pariffol, 
ml Byi. Zeits* x, 1901. p. I2@. 

(ill) Epiphanjus, Optra. Ed. G* Dindorf 5 vok- Leipzig* 18^9—63; or in Gr s 
Clir. Schr^ ed. K. HolL VoL ni T r 9 j \ r H&tr* § 68 r 

(iv) EpisJtdIa Ad McletjunL Ronth* ktlifuist S&tratn Qiford, 1846^ voL 4, p, 91. 

(v) BAl H. I. Jtwf and CAnitiani in Egypt- London 1 1924. 

GrceoSre, H. Rtcudl dts Inscriptions grtequts thritotnnts J’Aiic Mixture. Fasc. i f 
Paris* 1922, 

Itirijprmdtfttiat dfttriMjtiaiaxjt rtlifuitts^ ed. E. Scckel and B r K.ueb[er t ed. 6, vol. z, 
Fn-c. z. Leipzig* 1927 (Manichaean Edict, p r jS t}- For discussion of date 
of the cdkt d- L. Poinssot in Souze/Iti Arc Ait a dts Minimi idtwtififnts el 
fifidrairtt, N.S. vol xxi, Faso, S + 1913, at pp. 170-171. 

(The Letter of Theonaj is a forgery. Cf. P. Batiffol^ BulL crii, vit f r886 g p, ijjj 

A- Hamadc, TheoL Litcreturztitmig, n h i8S6 t coL 519.) 


(i) PForki cn the flaunts 


AnraMut. 

Marches., C. Qjpsttirri Amebiant. Ate R. IsL Voieta, vol s.vyxvcii, Parte 2nda, 


1919, p. 1009, 

—— 1 / Ptuimmo Ji an apoitghte irr ittana. Pegaso, vol. ii. Parte 1 (Florence), 
1930, p. 536. 

On the construction and comport!on nf the apology cf Sr Colombo, Amebio AJrtt 
t i met nut libri Aifctrm Natimts* Ozdaskalcion, K,S- tx* 1930, Fase. 3, 


p. 1. 

East bins. 

Lawlor* H„J. Eustbiand. Oxford, 191^ 

Puedi* A, Histcirt dt /a /ittfrutart grttqut ckritiinm. VoL in, Paris,, 1930. 
Schwartz, E. Art in P.W* r.ff- EnscbioSr 
L&ti&ntius. 

Brandt, 6, f 7 her Jit dua/ittisdm Zxsatzx turd Jit Kdutranrrdtn bti Lac tan tins. 
Ntlu ttntr UnteriueAtrng tibtr d&i Ltbtn dts Lactantius und Hi Enutikungs- 
trrhatm 'w* sthtzr Pmmthriftem. Wien 5 .B. Phil.-hist. KL cxviii, r S89 (1892), 
Abh, ib. cxex, 1889, Ahh. i; ib. exx, 1890^ AbL 5; it. cxxy, i 891 (1892), 
Abh, 6 (with altered tk]e) + 

Pichon,, R. Latiflitct- Paris t 1901. Alter reading this book Brandt ad mi cted the 
Lactantian authorship of the Dt mrs-rr, ftn» (Cf J. G- P. Borleds^ Alnem. 
(N.S.) inn. 1930, p. 223.) 

PigTinioJ, A- Da til itutstxjfUnitnxU, Revue d "hist, et de philos. religienses t xiij 
1932, p. 360. 


(r) Tht Passhm and Art® 


For a discu '-ion of early Martyria see A. Hamact, Gtstb. d. alukristL LUtir^fur 
6 is Etufiivt, Tal u, Band n, Leipzig, 1904, pp. 463-481. For the pnbliczTioni, of 
tests of Passions and Acia of the Martyrs it will suffice to refer to the bibliographies in 
(3) Bibiiaikna Jmgivgrnphiia Latina. 2 vols. Brussels, 1B9S--19Q1, SoppktneiLt, 
cd. 2+ Bru*£e[a ± 1911. (ii) Bibihihtta bagngrapbit® Gratfa. EcL 2, Bro^sels^ 1909. 
(ii3) Bi&licthtai bagjvgraphiva Oritntalis. Brussels, loio. 

[In vrh.u ffillows no reference is niade 10 man^ r rs who hzve merely hypothetically 
been assigned to the period of the great persecution by mode m scholar*.} 
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For gen cm I similes of martyrs and confessors of particular ureas see for the Damihian 
provinces* J. Zeiljtr (sec below); for Dalmatia, J. ZeiUcr (see below); H. Dekbaye, 
Saint! fhtrit el dt Daimalie. An, Boll, nul.i @99, p- 369 (for Salon ae, An. Boll, 
mu, 1904, p- 5; iihii. 1914-1919, p. 26;; ™=, 1919. p. 77 ): W* Saints of 
Thrace and MoesM An. Boll- nn, 1911. p- 161; id. Lei martyrs £Egypa. An. 
Boll, jel, 1921. P- S, p. 299; Id, Saints of Cyprus. An. Boll, nvi, 1907, P-101 .For 
Africa: F. Monceaui, Hiitsirt Etterairt di PAfriqne chrdEennt, vnl. 3, Ji. z. Pans, 
1905. 


AbiEmae, Martyrs of ( a . d . 304). See below s.t 7, Saturninus. 

SS. Agape, Chioneand Irene. Ten: P, Franchi de’Cavalicri, Studi eTeSti 11, 1902, 
p. 15. Discussion: ib, pp, 3. 67; G, Borghertti, Didas tale ion rv, *915. p- 24 5; 
and see Delchaye, Les Pillions dts Martyrs, etc. pp. 141-143. 

S. Barlaam. A reference to this martyr in a rhetorical plural in Eusebius, Hist* ttcL 
Tin, 12, 2 (cf- Delehayc, An. "Boll. iL, 1922, p, 309). Tdt and discussion, 
(Deicitayc) An. BoD. rat, 1903, p. 129. 

SS. Claudius," Astcrius and Neon. Date (23 August, 285) of martyrdom must be Mae. 
Discussion of Tulin versions ot lost Greek tcact" Franchi de Cavalicri, Knovo 
Bull, di arch- mist. x, 1904. p. 17 i Studi e Tesii, ram, 191$, p. 107. 

S. Crispins. Teat by Fiancbi de T Cavalieri, Studi e Testi, ix, 1902, p. 23: variant 
readings Nuevo Bull, di arch- crist. n, 19°?- F l 2 S? n -_ c ^- *f ) ' *> T 9 ° 4 » 

p. 19). Critical discussion of the Acta by P. Monceaui so M/A lipijjftr, P ana > 
1903, p. 383 and Hiltoiet ,. „ in, pp. 1 59-16t (cf. Fliche et Martin, ffiitoire 
dt fSglist 11, p, 467 n, fi); Delehayc, Lei Passions, pp. 110-214. 

S. Danas. Tat by F. Cumom. An. Boil, xvr, 1897, p. tls discussion, ib.p. 5. See 
further Far mender and Cumont, Rev-. Phil, xxi, 1897. p- 143; P. Wend land, 
Hermes, ran 11,1898, p. ry6. For criticism of this curious Passion see Delehaye, 
An. Bnll. rani, 1908, p. 217; raxi, 1922, p. 263; Lei Passions, pp. 321-328. 
For the mzrtyr\ rnmb ar Durosforum cf. Cumont* An. RoIL sexvn, 1908, p, 3^9 
(sarcophagus at Ancona.: ? brought from Dnroitonim st At^r sack of the [own 

S. Dioscor^^I'he Greek original is lost: text in two redactions Am Doll, ixst, 1905, 
discussion, H. Quentin, ib. p r 330, FragmenD of j. Syriac version (with 
Lutin translation by Mgr Tlsaeranl)* -An. Doll. 111:7. I 9 2I+ P j j 3 J - For 
cushion of the Pasaio: P. Alkrd in M//- G. Liege, 1908 (inacceMbk to 

the writer) ; Franch] de r Cavalieri, Nuovn EuIL di arch, ti, p. 3 J t n. 
Variant readings in a Bodleian MS. (Fell 3): see Delehaye, An. Boll, ill, T933, 
pp, 334* 353 . 

S. Domnin, On"the martyr of Salonac of this name see Dckhaye* An. BolL xvjii, 
1899^ p, 399^ ib. xxiMj 1904, p. 11 * F, Bubc, Bub. di arch, e scoria didm&Uv 
XXI. 18981 p. 113s ib. JXIII, 1900* p. 3T3- The acts are without historical 
value: on a possible confused memory of the name of a preset of Dalmatia 
(M. Aurelius Julius a.d t 399) cf- Delehaye. An. BolL xvni. TSSg* p. +03 j ibr 
xxvi[ T 1908* For the discovery of the sarcophagus of Primus, Domnin's 

grandson, it) the basilica at Mcma^tirine cf. Bulk, Nuovo Ball- di. arch, cnit- vi p 


IgOO, p. 375 + 

S. Euplus, Te^tat Franchi de p Cavalkri, Studi e Testi xlix. 1928* p. 47, 139. Drs- 
cuaaiont ib- p. 1. 

S. Fabius- Ten: An, Boll, ix, 1S90, p, 123 (and «e at p, 109). Discus?!™: FrancKi 
dc T Cavaliers, Studi cT«ti, lxv, 1935, p. ic 1 (cf. Dclchriye, An. BolL lit. 2936, 
p. 300) and see Moncc*ui, Hisioirt .,. m, p. Til. 

S. Felix ofThibiuca. Ten: An. Boll, xxxn, 1921, p. 247. Discussion, ib. pp. 241, 
259. (Cf. ib. xvi, T897, p. 19.) Monctant, La Patsio Felicii. Etude eritifiu 
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/a r Jes dsfumen/s re/dtifs dm mar tyre Ae F/Lf.x t /veyue At Thihiuti *, Rev. Arch. 
Ser, 4, vnl T \\ 1905. p, 335 (cf. id. Huteire .. . in* p* 136)* 

Forty Martyrs of Sebasthi, Though the Fasdo may not be authentic, it seems that the 
Testament of the inartym is gamine. See N, Bonwetsch, Neuc Edrchlithc Zeio. 
11 E t 1892, p, 705; FTauslcitcr, ib. p. 978; N. Bonwetsch and 1 L See berg,, Studieru 
fcur Gcsch, d.ThcoIogic und Kirche., i T i p 1897 (cf. An. Bo]!. JYUf 189!* p. 467); 
Fianchi dc 1 Gavalieri. Stndi e Testi, rati, 1909, p, 64; ih. xux T rgz 8 fc p, T55. 
On the Syrian legend W, Wcyh in Byz. Zeits. xn, 191 a, p. 76 and on a Coptic 
text D. F, Buckle, EuD, John Ry lands Library. fi, 192 r, p. 352 (d" + An. BoD* 
ni T 1923, p. j 76)- On Sarin, (in the Testament): Cumon£ h An. BoiJ_ m, 1906, 
p* 24 1 and on Zinura lb. xjelie, 1904, p. 448. 

S. Gtnesluf- On the GenesJUS legend cf. Bertha tod der Lage, Sts At ex z.ur Grarj7.fir.r- 
legende, 2 pts^ Berliflt 1898 and 1S99. Bellage znm Jahreibericht der 
Charlottensdtulc (cf. An. Boll, xvm 7 T&99, p, 186); P, Eoasenda* Didasbaldon 
N.S, vii t 1929, Fasc. 2, p + gj T With the Gcncsiua legend cf. the Passion of 
3 . Porphyry the Mime: Am. BoD, 01 x, 1910, p. 258. For possible confusion 
with S. Gcnesius of Arles cf. Fjanehi de“ Cavabcri, Studi e Te&tL lxy* 193 j, 
p. 203. For the name of the martyr at Rome cf. Bull. d. Commiss. arch, conn di 
Roma ? xxxir p 1904, p. 325, but this may be S. Gcncriua of Arles. 

S. Marcellas. For text and discussion sec XMehaye, An. BoD- xli, 1923, p. 257 (cf 
A Bomlaorf Didaslakion, N t S + jx t 1930, Fast. I T p. 1). A variant text was 
published by _\L Deoicoki in Didaskaldon, v, 1916. p. 141 (martyrdom dated 
cd a.Dj 298}. The Fassio of Cassian a a pure plagiarism and valueless; An. BolL 
xlIj p. 276. 

[The Prnsio SS. Marcelli, Petri h etc L| defended as authentic by FT. Achdis p Die 
Martfrvfagiex, Berlin, 1900,, pp. 1 73-177, is regarded a* r ‘iHi racconto in¬ 
vents to da cima a fondo” by Franchi -de* Cavalieri, .\novo Bull, di arch, crist. 

T9Q5- p- 237 ^ p, 267.] 

SS. Maxima, Secunda and Donatilla. Text: An. BoU. IX. 1890, p. 110. Discussion : 
Franchi de ? Cavalieri, Studi e Test!, lxy* 1935, p. 75; cf. Delehaye, An. Boll. 
ov t 1936. p. 296. 

5 . Maximilian. Text: 1 farnack in his Mi fhi a Chriiti and Knopf only repeat the text 
of Ruinart: lfc Le Eeite laisse i desirer et demit efcrc revue sur 3 es nuin user its. + fc 
Delchaye. Diacnssion: Deiehaye, Lei PdJiio.tf^ pp, r r04—I to; Moneeanx* 
Himire _nr, pp. 114-r 18. 

£S. PM leas and Philcrcmus. Dbcns?:oni Delehaye p An. BnN, ^r.. 1912, p. 299. But 
dating on p. 312 is to b=:- corrected: the praefcefnre of Cukianns extended to 
May 306: =cc papyrus tcW. in O. W . Reinmuth, The Prefect &/ Egypt* Klio 
Beiheft 34, Leipzig, 1935, p. T39. 

S. Philippus (of Hcraclea). It appears that a Grech origmaJ has been misunderstood 
by the translator of the Passion* Discussion: Franchi de s GavaJkri, Studi e Tesd, 
xix, 1908, p. 124; ib. xxvi1915. p. 97: Delehaye, An, BnJL Xxxt p tgt2 t 
p. -43 ; j- Gefftfen, Zwei griecAifeAe dpul&gttcn, Leipzig* 1907, p r 349. 

[The Epistle of Pscnorirb: this papyms was thought to have reference to the great 
persecution. See A. Deissmann, TAe Epistle of Pstnesiris, London. 1907 (cf, 
Franchi dc f CavaDcri, N T novo BuD. di arch, erkt, vm 7 1902, p. 13); but it should 
probably be otherwise interpreted: see W. Crffnerf lie aitid arte in papyri? 
extreenda § 22 in Botco/fa di Ecriiti im ok ore Ai Gi&tbmQ LumBr^i^ Milan, 
rgz^ pp. 5i4-£2® T Reference due to Dr H. I. Bell.] 

3 . Psotius. Text: An. Boll, xx, 1922* p, 343. Discussion: DHchaye, ib. p, 314 

Quattnor Coronati. For earlier literature see Zeilkr, Lei origjtiet cAr/liernes Adas its 
pmehrefi Aanuhiennei etc. pp. -77, For tert and full Lliscussion Delehaye, in 
AJ.SS. Ncrrembris, vol. m. BmSsck. 1910, pp. 748 sff. r and Lei Panmr, 
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pp. 328-3+4, and cf. L. Dnchcsiie* MdL d*antA. it d*Mit* xjlxi, igl 231; 
Franchi dc T Cavalierly Stndi cTcni, miv* rgia, p. 571 Delehaye, L? Cm/h die 
Csur&tM/i J flpjw/y An. Roll, mu, 1913, p- 63* For topography cf. F, 
Buli^ in EulL di arcL e storm dabmta* ixn* 190®, p, tit (see An. BriEL xxii P 
1910, p, 205), N. Valid in Riv. di arch, crisL xi r 1934* p- J- P- Kii^ in 
HisL Jlhlbtjch* mrm t 1917* p T 73 denies the authenticity or value of the 
Fannonian Passion* but this is an indefensible view: cf. Ddehaye, Le L/gendier 
remain* pp^ £4 J£7- 

SS. SataminuSi Dad™ and companions. Test: Franchi de T Cavalieri* Studi e Testi, 
Lxr, 1935. p.49- Discussion: ib T p. 3- Cf. Delehayc, Let PairioTK* pp T 114— t 16 
and An. Boll, uv, 1936, p. 293, 

S. Sebastian, See Dekhaye, Li Uginditr r&mmn : Index /,«?. 

S. Thragencs (under Lkinins). Greek text: Franchi de' Cavalieri, Studi e Testi, mv» 
1912, p. 179- On the Passion see Franchi de* Cavallcri* Studi e Testi, XffM, 
1909* p, 101; sb. mv, 1912, p. r6r; ib, xxvii, 1915, p T rr6 and A. Ehrhard, 
By^. Zeits- xxii* 1913* p. 500. 

S. Theodntus of Asm, The Passion until recently was regarded as w. valuable 
historical source: as such it was discussed at length by Franchi: de* Civaliettv 
Studi e Testf n, 1901^ p, 9; twi o tens printed p. 61; addenda p, 183. Dekhaye 
in An. Boll, hit, 19031 p-320 treated the whole Passions a romance; Franchi 
de f Cavalieri replied, Tvuovn RuIL di arch, crist. x, 1904* p. 27 p but later he 
himself published a shorter ret:. Studi e Testi, xxxni t 1920, p. 105,, and on the 
basis of that tc rt ra me to the con c! uslon that the Passio was a homily imdThcodoius 
unhistorica]. An attempt to distinguish a historical enre in the Pasi-io has since 
been made by M. Aston in DiJaskaleion* N.S. x p 1931, Fasc. 2-3, p. 53, 

S- Tipasius. Tert: An. BoU- ex* 1890* p. 116 (and see p, 109). On the legendary 
elements in the Pasriocf Monceaux* in Rev. Arch., 4me Serie T rv, 1904, P* *&?* 

THE PERSECUTION IN GAUL AND BRTTAFN 

(a) The Theban Legion. Ten ed. Krusdi in Mon. Germ, Hssl* Scriptoreg Renun 
MemviTigicafuni m T 1896, pp. 32—40. The rnodrm literature is considerable: 
it will suffice to refer to F. Stolle, Dai M&iyriutn der tAeAdfiek* Ltgiifi 
Breslau, 1891 (Btbb of earlier work at p. Til); R. Berg, Der Ari/igt Mauritius 
and die the^ disc he Lfgnm T Haile, 1895: P- Bourban, Saint Mamrict J*Agtnm 
cb Suisse el ses f&uHles^ Nuevo Bull di arch, exist. lv, 1898^ p. 194; ib. t, 1899, 
pp. yr, ryy? jb. xxti, 19x6, p. 105; M, Besson, Ajfcwr, 

Fribourg, 1913s C JnIlian, Nciei 85, Rev. E.A. x^rc, iyzo p 

p. 41; Ddehaye,,. Lei arigints du cultt its Martyn, Ed. 2 j Brussels, 1933, 
pp. 06 , 3 ^5, For a 5tudy of nmdeni views cf, A^ Hirschmamij Hist. Jahrb. xni p 
1892, p.783. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


When the mention 0F1 nunc docs nor record a fact of historical importance, the name ls 
usually omitoc-d. Romans aw indeed under the most familiar part of their name, whether 
prosXGjn&tf ttamta or ngWIOTL If there as doubt, a crosa-referance LI given. References to 
Roman Britain [Sites? etc ,5 ire given under Britain. 


Aaron of Cjerbiii mwryr* t§6 
Ahantus, admiral of Licinitis, 695 
A belli lis, ' ricarius 1 of the City Prefect, 
Idlkd, 345 

Abgar, dynasty of GsrhixSoe* to 

— DC* 17; friend of Bardaisan, 496 

— X? S 77 ‘ 3 °_ 

— the Black, in Syriac mditirco, 493 

A brittle (Aptaai-kakisi jfc in tbe Dobrudp, 
Demins killed at* 14y T 167 
Academy, the, Longinus and, £19 
Althaea, province of, 39a 
AchiHo sarcophagus* in Capitolina Mu¬ 
seum, 555 

AchiEfens (Domitrat Domitiuiu^ revolt of, 
* 77 , Ujj coinage of, 3,5 
Actnoiiciu in Phrygia, cult of the "immortal 
gods’ at, 437 

Acta nature of? 51S; hbsoricai 

value or, 43** 407’ imperial edicts not 
died in, 665; interpolations in, 6-76 rt, 
Addai, irr n£fo umicr Tatian; Jr£t of t ycoj 
Doctrine r*f t 501 

Adhur-Anahad, w \is of Anl^hir* 110 
Adkbenei 9, 49^ ii6± Cbruilauity in, 496 
Adige, R-, 682 
arfmiuio, 362 

Adn na ca, area at Home, 417 
Adonis* 410 

Adonis sarcophagus, in the Latcran, 365 
ado ratio, to the likeness of the Emperor, 
3.5^ 363 j form of* 38ft 
A drat a* foruftcatlon of, 175 
Adriano pie, 692; victory of Licinuas neir, 
6SBf victory of Constantine at* 695 
AdnUs, 471 

Aedesjus, Christian, 676 
Aelifin, author, 61 % 

Aelius Gordianus, jurist? ^89 
Aebus Junius Coni US, biographer, 599 
Acmilia PudeniliU, wife of Apdcius, 570 
Aemiliaous, prosecutor of ApuleElis, f8[ 

— Aemibus, gownor of Lower Moesh* 
defeats Goths? 147 i prodaitiled, emperor, 
147, i$R t 229; defeats Gallos, i£U^ 
murdered, 169 

— L Milssius, Prefect of Egypt* revolt of, 
173 tq. f 

Acsniliua Asper* gritO'iviinAO, 577 


iicmrium f 373 19. 

aftemita r, on coins* 3 £7 /j., j&fi, 4(7,719, 
interpretation of* 719 
Af/Mopjca 0/ Heliadnnii, (£15 
A£nia Gemini Baebiaoi, wife of Gall ns, 
i^7l on coins* E67 at, 

Africa, Septimilis Be vitro- and, fi, 21, ±4* 
division of, 275 army in T 6 -^ disturbance? 
in, 76 j; Gordian proclaimed emperor in T 
76 J74 revolts in F 84 f y ? 3; 9 Jfr, $ 3 i 19. s 
government nf T under Diocletian, 392; 
joins Maxetllzus, 345 s desert tribes in, 203 
Christianity in, 536 /yy.* 676; martyrs in* 
51S. 520$ religious divisions in, 692 
taxation units in* 4DO5 roads in, 33 1.5 
economic progress of, 240; imperial 
domunj in, 2 49 ^ agriculture in, 278, 
building in, in early third century, <i$l\ 
"AfricitaV 579, 5S3, 5S9* ^9:, 6091 
African : -cjiiTnrs + 15, 37 5 
African us, Julius assists at building of 
library at Kcnnr, 66, 4771 ftfc himJ works 
of, 477174 and Origin* 4^7, 488; Euse¬ 
bius and, 1*41 

Agathonicfl! martyr at Fergana urn, 518 

ag&tteim rttwf, 390 

Agriculture, in Africa, 27Sj in Britain, 
2 * 4*794 m Egypti - 5 ^ ^ 73 , i“6i In 
Italy, 23819., 2^ i£g ry.? zy 6 \ in the 
provinces* 240 jyy.i iruportance of, zjr, 
254 j decline of, 260, 268, 276 
agn' dfcrtfWiZJ^r, overrun by barharjans, 1 36, 
T*S, jg8 

Agrippa, in Dio, 59^9- 

Ahriman, n 3 19., 4^0 

Anura Mazda, 43c; scj also uti-itr Mardcan 
Aiuldhl ^TbeodottJ, Bishop uf Edessa, $oo 
Akiba, Rabbi, 484 

sf/.i. Uljfia coni a riorum rrtvum Homanoni^f T 
2 ig ; I Gii/lariim et Faitntmiorum cuta- 
friiclaid, ± 13 ; of camelry, - ro^ n/ear, in- 
creaw of, under DiodiStian, 397 
Abu:-, IOO 

Alban of Verntam? ntartyip 296, S79 n. 
Albino, legion at, 24. 26, 43* 155, ^76 
AJbinus, philosapber, <,u± n. 

Albinus, D. Clodins* governor of Britain* 

14* 2*, 27* 4S 9; becomes Caesar T 

5, h an d if.; war of, with Sep ti rri: Us 


C.A.H, ZII 
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Severas* id proclaimed Angmtus* 
ftf in Gaul* u; defeat and suicide of, 

Akmanni, 47, 71, 74* 15^ 5 invade Italy, 
i^« r 1 54*97-* 2745 attack egri dkrsn 
j7fiz;ej h 308, Gaul, 3 14 r^r* Kaetian tfwr, 
IJ4I defeated by, Aiirelilfi* l$ 6 r 3D8 jy,, 
Claudius, t^fi, Constantins, 334, Gat- 
licnusp 153, Mmmian, 37217., Probui* 
* 57 > Ji+JJ- 

Ak’xau.der of Abanuteicha** 479 it. 

* Bishop of Jerusalem* martyr, 531 

— the Gien, Caracalla pOm "as, 44, 47 sq rf 

41 3505 visits Amman, 437 

— af Lycopolis, opponent of The Mwikhees, 
5 C 4 

— Prefect in Carthage, revolt of, 349, 
681 19, 

— SeTETLM, If'? jufdbr Scvcnis Alexander 
Alexandria massacre by Caracalla at n 44, 

£19; .iisuniers in, 173 jy_* t8o; occupied 
bv Palmyrenes* 1S5* 301 620} riage 

of, by DjocEetian* 335J religion at, 41a; 
Christian school at, iS, 477x99.; persecu¬ 
tion of Christians id, 94, jsq 17, j Chilrcb 
of, and Rome. 52419, ■ Muaclun at, 
tii? J97.5 manufactures from, 244- coin¬ 
age minted « T a w r , 1 j 5, 17a* 173* 1^3* 
301 j^. a 403, 417 and n_, 41ft a„ 419 w„ 
714 

I^ a 332. 

AJkctUs, ruler of Britain, 332 
Alps, 13, 33 u.j Marie, 13 ; M*ritime T zti n.; 
Cuttian, z&it., Poeninc, aG a.* 

Transylvanian, 13* [30 
Alum* EL, along, za T 1435 road along. 
144 Jf* _ 

AJypinSf life o£ by Iambliclius, 635 
Amaxia, persecution of Chriitia&B at^ tigy 
Ambrose of Milan, zz$ t Got 
Ambimins, friend of Origcn, 75, 48* 
Amelina, Neoplwoni&t, 4424 and St John's 
Gospel* ^3 ; at Apamca, *35 
amici principii, 367 

Arnma of Philadelphia, Christian prophet- 
e* T 4 5 5 

Ammtanus Maroclliniij., on Auieliau’s de¬ 
feat of the Cloths, 154; on Galli colls, iay; 
on studies at Alexandria, tiiflj history of, 

Ammon, 4371 on coins* 416 
Atnmoniua Saccas, philosopher, 442, 482, 
tit8, 621 27., 648 

Amphitheatrum Flavlum, restored p 66 
aMjabalikm, maMkat sp#:i*i t cut on 
Egyptian products, fiy, 2^3* 373 
Arahun, 113; temple of, at Stakhr, 109 rq r , 
IM 

AnasUoid. sister of CoWLandtep 6 91 
Anastas] us, Emperor* |£8 
Anatolia* Christian ity in, 48 8 29.* tifio 


Ac do nob all us* Herultan chief, 162 
Andros* cave of Mithras On, 417 
Anebo* Porphyry and* 637 
mgareitfij compulsory provision of tram- 
port* 258, 279 

Anhxtns, Bishop of Rome, 331 
Annianus* legionary commander at Malm, 
81 

— |W, 5S4 

mteoffiZ, 31 $q. and n^ Z43, 248 - prefecture 
of± 54 :jo&t t** of Diocletian, 

450 , 

Anerrpwuj Falttm 9 historical work of, 71z, 
interpolations in* 711 
Anterns, Bishop of Rome, 534 
Aotinous, 411 

Antioch, supports Niger* 7 jq.- t attributed 
to Laodinea. S> teitflred tn former 
digo]'rt r , t8j in Persian war nf SetT^rus 
Afexander, 69* n 3 j threatened hy 
Shapur I T 130 ^.- taken by Shapur, 133, 
i70p 703 j occupied by Zenobia, 179, 303, 
by Anmlian* 303; amt at, 179, 297, 3 1 1, 
3 2a T proiperity uf* 2783 arms fetory 
esubtiah&f in* 33^ 

— in Plsidia, tiBy 

Acriochna, Palmyrene pretender, 305 
Antonin* JtinfraTy, 33 ii. f 3^ pi. 

AntnnineSs t r 23; prosperity of age oft 
149 ^; 

*■ Antoni niitlUH^ coin issued by Caracalla, 
45» stil; issue af Decitta and Hertilniu! 
EtruiCUX 145J dehasemenr of+ i 66 and it 
Antoninus Pius, Emperor, ttiy, 257, aiSo| 
religious policy of* 443;. medallions of+ 
4*3 

Antonioj Jdiinui, Ecacher of Gcllius, 577 
AnuLinos, senator. 324 
Aparnea, 315, tin, &22* 635* 638 
A per. Praetorian Prefect^ "crimes of, 3113 
killed by Dindetiin, 322 
Aphaca, oracle At, 303 
AphraatES, on tile two classes of ChrcEtians, 
+99/fri worlp and theology of, 501 
ApoUInarim of Laodicea^ tii8, 634 
Apollo, 3s patron of Constantj ne* 6?0 fq.$ 
Mileian, 665, Romans consult, 411 

— Gramms* Caracalla and* 48, 433 n. 

— Pythias, Identified With Aziz, 199 

— Sal marts, 203 m 

ApoUotlius of Tyana, 438, 641 

Apologists, ChmLian, 4j6af^ r) 

649 m 

Appharban* Persian envoy, 33 6 
Aproni«lUS, senator* 33 
Apsaeaa T Palmyrene rebel, 303 
Apuleiui 579 ™ rJ religious ideas of, 440 ^ 
TcrtuDian anrf;, 392 

Apulum . ]njcf t prion at* 1441 ea cava rib ns 
at, 131 

AtjuiU, iransEatorof Old Festament* 484 rq r 
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Aqmleia, siege of, by Maxindiiu** 79 Jy.: 
strategic importance o£^ 2135 garrison of* 
= 13 iq. r 3981 taken by Constantine* 6%z - 
manufactures of, 239; dedication ax, 4 [4 
Aquiiia Serera, trife of EEigabal us, 55 
Aquincuin, become a colony, 19/7. 

AA Puds, 549 

Arabia, Pfctraea, 233 jy.; legion in, 8, 30^ 
Arabs, Skenitn or NksnpotiJTlian I 9 
Ariigu^ in Phrygia* petition from, 90 , 91 rr, r 
164 

Aramaic, 493 

Arbela, Chronicle of, in jy T ; bishopric of, 

Illr 4? fi 

Area Caesarea* birthplace of Several Alex¬ 
ander, 57 

Architecture, buildings of early third cen¬ 
tury, 530 of middle tbtrd Century, 
5 fia jry. j under the Tetramhy, 5^7 
Christian* ^69 *. 

Ardabsut, village in Mysia, 4.5b 
Ardashir I of Persia, overthrows Parthian 
kingdom, 69, 109 n^* w6; attacks 

Armenia, rafi Mesopotamia, 69, 127; 
wars of, with Rome, £9 jy,, 1 27 1519,; 
conquests of, in East, ijd} capture* 
Nktibia and Carrhae, 86, 130; crowned 
King of Kings, rc^^ death of, lit, 13O; 
Coinage of, 12a, ijO’ palace of, at Firur- 
abad, 122; reliefs of T iz3, 1zfi; rebuilds 
Ctegiphon, UJi builds ports an Persian 
Gulf, 118 

Afgaitbii^ Gothic thief, 92* 142 sq. 
argenUui, coin of Diocletian, 3381 4*4 
Aristides, Aiding, on the PrtX Romans, 
331 *74 an sea voyages, 23 fi and n.- w on 
trade, 2493 religious ideas Df, 440 
— of Athens, apologist, 4^3 
A-ristobulus* Praetorian Preftct T 327 
Ariston, first Bishop of Smyrna, 474 
Aristotle, used by Porphyry* £29 
Arius, Amn Heresy, ^97 jo, 

Arles (Arekre), n&ukttlam of, ji t, t z 6 £ s 
capital of Constantine, 691 j Council of* 
2.96, £39 [ + 693 and ff.; wine exported from, 

34- 

Armenia, 49, 70, £8, 1G9; attacked by 
Ardashir l r 126 sq.f war of, WElh Persia* 
IJi? abandoned by Rome, 131/9,; 
Roman protectorate over* 33*^ war of 
Maxi minus Dak with* fiSS 
Army: for individuaj formations /re under 
Cohort and Legion; in Africa, 6 j in 
Britain, 5, 10* 14, j6 jyy.s [> n the 
Danube, 3^ i 4l 24, 91, 144/7.. M 7 * 
200/9^656; in Egypt* 6* 8, 235, 398; 
in IHyrfcum, 6 f 166, ^4; in Italy, 24* 
94 } >n Mesopotamiii, 11* 69, 37'tfj in 
Mceti-a* 6 T 7 n, - t in Panucinia* 48 , 64. 71 * 
t 71 ; in Raetia* 84, 189* 356; on the 
Rhme, j, 5* 14 Jy.* u#,, 71, 169, 191, 


Soj 

?oUj 24 4 ; in Spain, 12,44; in Syria, 3* ft JI* 
Ji+* 52 ji.. ta-7p JdS; troops from Dacia, in 
Italy, 151, at Poetcreio, lyi, 214; Eastern 
troops in Italy and Gaul, 1141 Illyrian 
tTQQps 00 the Rhine, 3325 Moorish troops 
on Northern frontier, 90; Pannonian 
uoopa at Aqtlikia, 214; Syrian troops an 
Numidian frontier, 21 If.; and the 

Frontiers, 208, zu i^-w 179 * 397W-i 
and the imperial house * w Chap r r; and 
the choice of emperors, 71, j 63 iqq. r 70+; 
under Sep timing Serarus, 31 Iff.; under 
SevETU^ Alexander, 69 Eramfornta- 
tion oft 208 tqq.\ composition of* J ^r, 
I+. 33 n?-, 379 j rcorgannation of, in ihirti 
century, i 6 o r iGl* by Gallieuns, iSz, 
213 j^* 177 W* by _ Diocletian, 217* 
3 gfi sqq. - as a CultLiral factor, 199 
261 jyy. i as an economic factor* 242 !q r , 
24 6, 232, a^i J77.5 as a political factor;, 
199 jy.* 261 ryy.; gifts of money tn, 201* 
2 -1 p^y of, 45, 262 and m r 725? 
special levies in bind for, 399 ry.j legal 
position of soldiers, 32* 84; marriages of 
soldieiB legalized* 19, 32, 20S, 434; 

Christiana and service in ± 659 6^3 Sqa. t 

^93* Emperor-worshtp in, 356; Ct/ncardm 
mUitHM on coina, 310, 31H J-99, 3x4; of 
OdenathuSr I 74j Penian, no 
Arnobitis, apologiat, lift and work of, 
6 &J /97- 652 If.j and Cicsoo, 607 J^., 
Lucretius, fio8 Sffrt Plato, Drcrelum 
Geuisiantitn aad, 607; Jerome no, froj; 
l^ctandus and, fi 5 2 
Arras, gold hoard of, 333 
Arrian, dreumn avi^nres Black Sea, 234 
Arsacid dynasty* 17* 69 f$. r 109, 126 
Ai 3 anene >336 

AjsmoS, cult of Juppiter at, 4^ n. 

Art, i#e Chap, ivij Roman tradidoa in, 
352; "of the steppe?*" 10a jpy, 108; ’bar- 
harian/ 108 j Celtic, 294; Parthian* 5 +Sp 
53E Saruiatian, ico; Saaiauian, ^58 
JJ74 lu Britain, 293^.; meaning ami 
features of Mate classicali' + Con - 

Btantiniaji ckt 3 Sfcdsm* in, 5671 baroque 
style in, 553 changes in style of pot- 
traiturc;, 544 ^7.* SJIJJ** Por¬ 
traits of emperore, ^4^ s$- t tq. f 

563/9-; historical reJiefe, 546/7-; paint¬ 
ing* 225, $605 miniamre portraits, jdo | 
Chtisdan «irt r 294, 55c, 560, 565, 569 j _ 9_ 
Artabanus V, oF Parthia. 48 sqq. * over¬ 
thrown by Ardashir of Persia* ^9, 109* 
124, izfi 

iArtarasds, King of the Armenians, iji^ 
tetradrachiB of, ii6 

jVfemas, heretic, Paul of Sunoaita and, 493 
Artemis, 410* Ephesian, 419 
Arval Aiiii v 84; protocols 366: brother¬ 
hood* dedication by* +r 2 
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AiclspLodatiUj Prtrlurian Prefecti defeats 

JJi 

Aseliius Aemilian ns, gnvemof of Asia, £, 7, 11 
Asia* province of, 394; disorders m*i2 and*. 
Aaia Minor* attacked by barbarians, 147 
J 13 I, 7^1 persecution 
uf Chratiam in* |io, Zenobb 
and a 179 fy+j db" Ur ban res in* 315/^.; 
new mint b, 177* 3 tc f products of, 3435 
buddings 551; sarcophagi from, 555 
Asprudaj, R rf 3j.fi 
AWyriPu 126 

Aitarte, Hypsiste* dedication to, 427 
Atargatis, Syrian goddess* 42 S a, 
Athanasius* Bishop of Alexandria, Con- 
stan due and, 658 

AthanatOft ZpitynchsLDpa, pagan priest, 688 
Alhenacus* of* 613, 610 

—* Roman admiral, 722 
Athenagom, apologist, 4 fifi sq. 

Athens, waiis of, rebuilt, 1471 captured by 
barbarians, 149, 6 tfa 7x34 Gallianos ind* 
531; and art, 551 j studies at, 6tS /y. 
Airnpatenc* 70* 136, 12fa 131 
Attis, 410J 4a 1 j on coins* 415^ dedications 
to, in Western provinces* 424; in an, 416: 
hymn *£*438^446 
anttonim firhh'tpi.ty j 52 sqq. 

Augusta Travaromm, nrr ud^T Treves 
Augustine, and Neoplatonism* 443, and 
Manichaaiiim* 504* 50 3 ; and Grusjus,7i2 * 
on Cyprian and Amhr^e, 601 
Alignstodunum [AutimJ, siege of, 193 
Angustosi* t 5 , ad, jij called ■aSnu under 
Caj]ieims T 1945. basis of power of, jji* 
as title in the Tetrafchy, 383 177.5 coinage 

ns 

Aumiian (I.. Domitins AiueUamift), Em¬ 
peror, birth and character of, 397 sq. j 
plots against Gallicnus* 190, 298* nnd«r 
Claudius* 298 1 accession of, 179/9., 2975 
IWI* against, 300; and the frontiers, 
308 *99.; defeats Vidals, 139, 399. Carpi, 
140, 305, futhungij 153* 156* 298/7., 
309, Goths, 1 5 a, joa, Abmajina, r 56, 30S 
Xy r ; abandons Dacia,. j 52 ^ jd 1 j and 
Palmyra* 301 lyy.* destroys Palmjn* 
3031 And Zcanbia, 30=4/94 and Tetricus* 
3o$jy a ; triumph of, 307; army reforms 
of* 3 fj J&s social policy of, 337 if.; cur¬ 
rency refnrm* of, 1^ 307; and Organiza¬ 
tion of corporations, *69; baa virion of 
the Sim-godj 3041 establishes enjt of 'fts/ 
/irtitMj/ J09* 41 6* Sp; and Christianity, 
3093 and Paul of Samosata* 207, jD]| 491 
J ? ^ Wt 4 rs diadem as a god, 360, j6*^ 
■murder nf, 310; Consecrated, 31 if coinage 
of, tya, 179,, a37r joy, 3lory., 

3ty, 3zo f 358 rtf., 417 sq, r yidjyy.f assists 
viticulture m Italy* 371 * and trade, ajjj 
builds walls of PonMjr 300 


Aurelia, vault nf the* 

Aurelius, Marrai, Emperor, 1, 4* ip* 13, 
20, 31 JT-, 41 n. 7 50 n-, 150, 257, 160 tq. r 
3_^j Septirdius Severn* adopted into 
family of* 11, 355; name of* taken by 
Caracalla* 13* [6* by Ekgabalns, 32, by 
Scveros AleK£flder T jj j and the Christians, 
518/9., 659 j education of, 573 588 j 

mission of, to China, 135; coinage of* 
257, and inflation uf cubage, 714* 
Cductui of, 544, 546, jhj 
-— Mlrtellbus^ ^-fsariui, 314 

— Quiribns (Quirinui), and Odcnatbus, 
r 76 

— Victor* r« Index of passages quoted j 
Ca/rtfnv of, 711 

Aureolns, general of Gallieuos, 1731 184, 
185 revolt nfj 150^ 156, 1S9 rjy.j. 7xi; 
death of, 190, 298 
ourum cflrtwdrrtiJTJ, 54, 6^ f 2^2 

Ausonitts, 5S4 

avxitinj catinnal characteristics in, UOJy + j 
bound to the jqU, an; German, 218/7., 
379^ mounted, 379; poArtmo, 399 
Ill iqfaj njj 122 

zVvircius Mar crMirs , inscription of* 488 sq- 
Avitnsj Aldus, poet, 586 
Aziz, god of the Osrboebans, 199 
4^3+ Maoichaeio uame for God, 512 

haul of Eme^a, 51 iq. - rites of, at Rome, 
54 / 177 ., 4113 Severus Alexander and, 57 * 
an coins of Ekgalibus, 417, 719 
Babyla.^ Bishop of Antioch* martyr, £31 
Babylon* 700; capture of, by Septrmitu 
Sevrnu, 1 6 

Bacchus, African* 433 \ temple nf r at Rome, 
413 i on coifis, 415 
Baden, 74 

Baebios jcncious. Prefect of Egypt, 23 n, 
Bactica, /re unutr Spain 
Baemcacce in Syria* Mr at, 271 
Bigaudae, revolt of, 267, 287, 327 
BaikaJ, Lake* treasure found near, 101 
Balbinns, D. Cacti us Cajvinus, Emperor, 
7 s SW * quarrel with Pupienos* So Ij.j 
murdered, 81 ^ oratory and poetry nf t 598 
Balbbiis sarcophag'Us of, 555 
Billliataj ree undrr Calliatm (Bal[jgta] 
Balneum Surae T recnnstructEOn of, 84 
flarbelo, the All-Mother* 473 
Bardaisan, 496 jyy L , ^oS, ylQj theory of 
creation, 45^ ^4 on ik resurrection, 
497 fq. 1 and the Aetf vf TAamas t 498 j Tint 
of Brahmans to, 614 
Raraamya* Bishop of Edessa* 500 
Barsemins of Hltra* 9 
Baiilidts. gne^tic, system of* 473 
ihfiianuSj plots against CoEUtantitie* 691 
Ba-isiis, Junius, sarcophagus, nf, 570 

Pomporiruv, tomttor istius halt at,. 175 
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Has tarn ae, attack* of* E43. 149; billed, in 
Thwa by Pmbus, 139, 316, in Pan- 
nonia, cLt., by DiudsEiiin, 141?; war of 
Galeriu* wilii, J34 
tiiivares, attack Numidia* IB- 
Bcl and Nebo, worship of T at Edcssa, 
499 *?■ 

Refenus, local deity of Aquifeii, So 
Bejgic cloaks* 242 

Benerentiirni Temple of hi* it x 41 j ; arch at, 
Jf- 

Befwi (Maced □Ena), 88 
— {Tdnaia}, Deciui defeased alp 144^ in 
first war of ConsianiiDe and LMnlus, 6 92 
Berytu*, 8* law school *t T 483, 708 
Rithpia? 7, 53, 173 

Bbck Sea, 14170- cirGurnuavigacian of* 

*34 

Blandina* martyr ai Lyons? 519 
Bfcmmyes, 174* invade Egypt, 377, jcAj 
support Firmus, 305 j support Ptolcmals, 
316 

Boethius, 597 

Bo non i a, cenntorfum of J uppiter DoUcheD us 
at, 437 

Bono?us p revolt of, 316 and *. 

Borani, barbarian tribe, attacks of, 154, 

14* *F- 

Bosporus, kingdom of, assists barbarians, 
147? rdanons of, with Rome, 176, 361 
Rostra, cohmsa mefropolu, 88 

Brigands, Brigandage, in Egypt, ii and jt^, 

afiJSj in Gaul, 387, 337s in Italy* n, 
al, 44; in various provinces* *4; in 
Umbria* 90 s caused by economic de¬ 
pression, 1A7 

Brigctiop legions aL 17 « p 4« 

Brioni Grande, villa at, 139, 230 
Britain, io, n A. t [4 - F ?^ 1** 47^ 43 s,* 
Chap. 1* i6sqq. , Chap, VIU4 mutiny in, 
suppressed by FerlinaJCp 1; Seprimfua 
Screrua and, 36 Postumus and* 1871 
Carausilis takes possession of, 317, 317, 
31 1 Constant] ng and* 33319^ 344,678 \ 

relations, with Gallic empire, 307; army in, 
5, la, 14 36/gy, j defences of* reorga mVcd* 
331; German captives in, 313* 317^ 
belli on threatened in, 317; divided into 
IWU provinces! 15* 37, j 5 tg^ 391, into 
four province*, 33 3, 393; officials in* w 
twi/r Britain, o£mls} decline of dda 
ill 262 393; village* in, 287; villas in* 

184 J77.. ^ roads in* 193 j economic progress 
of, 34a jy., 2*7, X71, 37 6 jq. f 282* effect 
of monetary crisis on, 283; internal trade 
of, 271* 192; [nines in* 240 fl£ r p 273* 18S 
Pfl*l pottery manufactured id, 290/7., 
294; Samian ware in, 390; textile manu¬ 
factures in, 291 £q w ~ religion in, 294197., 
432; god Nnden*, at Lydncy* 289^ 296; 
Christianity io r 296* 679 art in, 393 


*tf.J Rnmanu-Celtic Eem pies in, 29 $ f 
coinage of, 716; ruin hoard* in, 40, 314, 
317J mints in* 333 
ofiLauj, olhciaUi in: 

Alfenuu Seosdo. Me Under Scnccio, 
Alfenus 

Gtaudius Paulinos, legatus pro praetor? in 
Britain, 37* ]3 n, 

Oclatmius Advtniu*, procurator of 
Britain r 27 «, 

Scnedu* Alfenus, governor of Britain , 22, 
27 a-, 16 /y. s restores defensive system, 
38 *9. 

Viriiis Lupus* governor of Britain, tin.* 
37; deals with tribes beyond northern 
tonikr, 38, 4t 
“Jtsin, Roman sites, ctr-i 
Aberdeen, 40 

Arsica, on Hadrian"* Wall, 37 
Bath, 493 

Rentra^* 38 
Bewcastk, 39 
Rirdoswald, 39 
Birrens* 39, 40 fl. t 4a h * 

Bowes, 38 
Brampton* 39 
Brecon, 39 
Brigantes, 38, 28 3 

CaerEron, 19 ra,; reconsimction at. 39, 
4a jr^ bamnk* damed at, 42 and n. 
Caerew?, 39 

Caledonia* Caledonians, 40 /y., 291 
Camden, 39 
Camelon, 40 

Capheatun, patera from, 443 
Cappudt* 40 n. 

Camauton* ingot of tin from, 390 
Carnarvon, 39 

Castrjr, pottery' from, 290, 294, S94 
Cuu vellauni* 283 
Charrarhou«-oH-Mendip # 288/9, 

Chester* 3 6 /^j.; walla rebuilt* 39 
Cheiter^ 27 n r 
Chew Green, 40 n, 

Carbridge* 4S4 

Corn wail* tin mines m f 289/7- 
Cnimondp coin-finds at, 4c zy 
Cran borne Chase village*, 287 
DolauKithy* gold tnEns at, 288 
Duroirige*, 2S3 
Fens? drainage of, 2S7 
Fife, hoards in, 40 

Forest af Dean* continued activity of 
iron mines in, ±89 
Forth* R_, and Firth of, 40 
Greta Bridge? 37 
High Roc faster, 37, 3^ 40 n. 

Hu uses tea ds* 38 
Dklcy* 3S 

KSncardine*hsre r hoard* In* 40 
Kinrora, hoard* in 40 
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Britain, Roman site* etc, [cootj 
Knapton, pottery iit* jb, 191 
F anciiihire, forts in south* 37 
lincoln, 37 

Landi ng urn, 332^ mini at, 333 
Lyttuey, bill and temple of N odens at, 
3 H ?f 29b 

Maeatae, 38 19., 41 

Matlock, Lead mines near, 188 ry. 

Mendips, lead mints off 28S jy, 

Montgomrryshire* 39 
Moray Firth, 4a 

Nene Vailey* pottery ofi 29a 195 

New Forttt pottery, 29G 199. 

News scad, 40 n. 

Gchil Hills* 40 
Femre, bad mine at;, ±33 
Redtsdabp 39 
Ribble, R., 37 
EffinghflTn, 27 jt^ 39, 4d n. 

Scotland, 38 rj., 42 s. 

Sikbesrer* 283, 296 
Solway, 39 

Somerset, coal from* 291 
Sooth Shield*, 40 
Tay+ EG> 4 a 

Tyaep R, 29 iff- 

Vmilim, rift and decline of, zBz 19. j 
Cans tan liua ChluniF and, ±84 
Wales, Welsh, 39, 44 e. 

— Sou tb 1 36 

WnOt from Forth to Oycfe, 41 
— Hadrian^ 37-f^-j xfcji dedication to 
Dea Soria from* 428 
Weald P iron mines of* 289 
Wiltshire, 387, 192 
Wiarhnrpr, 292 
W<iadeaton d 293 
WroxKery ±83 

York, 19 tt„ j§* 3 3 ^ 41; ban-acki disused 
at, 42; becomes a 'coiaoia/ 42 j death 
of Ccmstantius at, 344, 67S 
Biiria, battle at, tiilz 

Bruchinm, suburb of Alexandria, i8g, 
305 

Eucolus, Bishop of Smyrna 474 
Buddha* So ManF* iysiem* $08* 5 id, 637-5 
missionaries of, 98 t$ m 
Buddhism, under Sassanid Empire p 121 
Bull, Famese, 346 
Bulla Felix, brigand, 21 
Burg-ondians, East Germans 146 19.5 de¬ 
feated bv Maximiaii, 328 
Burzfn Mtir, temple of, 119 ^ 

ButtXU* revolt of, jzS, 333 
Byzantium, iBS, £92, 693 in campaign 
against Niger, 6 faq. t i $ j siege and fall of, 
up taken by Wbadarii* 713, by Mm- 
min, fiES- besieged by Canitandne, 
695$ transformed into Conataratioopte, 
696 709 


CabirUA, on coin of Claudius Gothkus, 417 
Caedlra Paulina* wife of Maximiuus (I), 7 5 
Caeci banns career of, 393 
Caediiua Natalis, in Mimic i us Felix, 595 rq, 
Cacnoplmiriiim, Auieliao murdered at, $6o 
CarrrHim, A. p work of Censorious dedi¬ 
cated lo s flog 

Caesarea (Maura}, in Cappadocia ! 34* 136 

— (Pakitliu:), 7j 
Caessriani, fififl 

Greek name for Falisean Terse, 
5*5 

CiLLisimius jurist, 31 n. 

Callistus, Bishop of Rome, controversy of, 
with Hipposytos* 533 jq.- catacomb of, 
533* attacked by Tei-tullmn, 537*9. 

— (Ballista), Praetorian Prefect, 136, 173* 
defeats Persians, 172 j killed, 173 

Calpumin3 r works of N nneifa n attributed. 
lOjr 6ofi 

Cam pi Caiakunii near Chalons, victory of 
Aurebag at, 306 

Campus Mardiensis, battle at, £92 

— Martins* £6 5 temple of Isis and Sarapia 

ay+«j 

Candid us, Tiberius Claudius^ general of 
Septimiu! Serenis,, 7 
Cannah^godes, Gothic chieftain,. 152, 302 
£nxxQp&&ri t guild ofi 423 
Capellianu4* governor of Numidiad 77 s$. 
tapUxthi 400 19.; Gafedua and, 40a 
Capkotine culms, in Efiypc> 42a 

— iriadd in Latin -speaking province^ +34 
Cappadocia, persecuEiCiu uf Cbrisdarts in r 

75 i attacked by Persians, 132, 134; in 
campaign of Valerian? 135; roods in* 
33 n, 

Capua, metal vessels of, 238 
Carecalla^ Emperor, 30, 42 r^ L , 3635 name 
of, Caracilla, Caramllus, 48 and * T j career 
of, 12, id 21 j proclaimed Augustus, 
17 and n. j character of, 44, 47 j hatred of 
Geta, 44 ™.f reign of, 43 177. f the 
CtinJtiitim ArJvmr.itina, 43 jytjr. K 66 + $ 3 6 - 
depredotes coinage, 43, z^± j increases pay 
of army, 43,725 s regroups Farnioufl, 48 5 
repairs roads, 43 j in Britain, 38, 40 /ot. 5 
invasion of Germany, 47 17., t^4i expedi¬ 
tion to Parthia, 48 s orders massacre at 
Alexandria, 49, 417, fl 19 ■ m Urder of, 30 j 
Ekgabalus reputed SOD oft 32; order of 
precedence under* jfi3S coinage of, 36, 
4* 45* 33s 416 Arches of, in 

Africa 551; Baths of, flfl, 5^ 550, 5^ - t 
portraita of, 345 17,, 330^ temples built 
by, 413, 351 

Carausius, offioer of Maxiiman, ^iz« 
Britain, 327; recognired ar ruler of 
IriTaln, 331; loses Gesortacum^ 33 s 
murdered, 332 j coinage of T 317, 331 
718 
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Caravan trade, passing through M«opa- 
umia p ii^| of Palmyra, *+& 

Corduece, 336 

Carious, *0B af Conn, becomes Caesar, 311; 
character of, 321 19,; ruler of the West, 
]jU^i murdered r ji|, 606 
Carnuntum, 3 ja w,; becomes a 

4 calahi Eli* 19Jf*| confeamne af Em¬ 
perors alp 347, 6^0; Miihraeum at, 414; 
mint (improvised) of RegaliwiU* at, T&4 
Carpi, attack frontier, S4 tq ., 87* 90* 9;* 
M 9 if- 143 ^ 7 * 14S iSis 334**^^ 
in the Empire, 534 
Carpus, martyr at Pfergamum* 51$ 

Carrhae, captured by Shaj>ur I a 8d h I js* 
172; retaken by Thncitheus, 87, 1311 
retakea by Odenathus, 174 
Carthage, revolts *4 i 8o x 349? lamps manu¬ 
factured at, 241; church of r 535 sqq- 

Emperor, family df r 321; character 
of, 321 j and Probns, 317 29. 5 defeats bar¬ 
barism* 3itj war with Persia, 113, 321 
sq murder of* 322; coinage of, 311, 
334, I 5 $i *617*717 
Cassandreia (Futidaea), besieged by bar¬ 
barians, 149 

Cassindorus* 599, £45, work of. Used by 
Jordane*, 71* 

Cassius DEo h « Index of passages - senator, 
26; political activity of* £9* 64 J governor¬ 
ships held by, 6a; History of, 710; atti¬ 
tude to philosophy* 441; on defence of 
Byzantium, ir* on dreams and portenta* 
35; on the Principal 59/7., 352177., 
7 id; on the Senate, 59/74 on wars of 
a.u, 193-7, 14 
casteMa of Numidia, 33 
Catilius Sever os s orator, 589 
Crtfmw, Disifc&a f 6aa 
Cautec, CauiDpates* Mithraic figures, 419 
Cedrtnus* Georgius, Synoprii of HirtsrUi of* 
713 

CdsEia,. opponent of Christianity, 440, 
J 7 ij * 34 « * 47 * 7-1 7 -i 

compared with Porphyry* 632 19+ 

Celtic language, 24, 25 r>. 

Censorious, author, tim 
tentoiftiru, guild of, 31 and is. M 265 
goddesses, 432 

Cbaskjoes, barbarian tribe, 328 
Cbaicedon, captured by barbarians, 148* 
170 

Charax, port cm Persian GuZf, riS 
Chaiii* settled ai ZugmanteU 212 
Chin dynasty, 105 J9. 

China, defences of, 10417.; wars with bir- 
barians, 104 iqq, ; Han dynasty, 1O4 iq ~; 
Chin dynasty, 105 jq r ' trade with Roman 
empire, 247, 271 

Choarocs I of Armenia, resist! Persia, 126, 
131; murdered, 131, 169 
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Chmtm, Praetorian Prefect* 62 jy, 
Christians* Christianity! in Auatoiia, 488 
tq. j in Armenifta m; in Britain, 296; 
at Carthage 535 J77.; in Egypt, 477 *97-* 
in Mditene, 659 at Rome* 530199., 
679 in Sassanid Empire, lil; Syriac- 
jpeakmg Christianity, 492199., 501 ; 

Christian school at Alexandria, 18, 477 
ry^and Roman Empire* 194* 203 sq. 7 zyo, 
35t s 4JS4, 466, 4*6 S15 if? i H 7 Wi 
654/97.* 706 19.; Roman government 
and* 333/9,1 516/9., 654.^9.; peruecu- 
cion of, by Sepdunius Sevems, rS, by 
Maiiminus, 75 sq. 7 by Ded 04 , 1 6fi sq. r 
202 tqq-M 657j by Valerian, 1S2* 204/9., 
6j8 s by Gallus, 205, by Diocletian and 
his colleague** 33S 29.* 661J99., by 

Lionius, 694 *9.; effect of peisecnticin, 
519 29., 674; Aurelian and* 309; re- 
ctmciliarion of, with, the Empire, 646 19 r j 
conception of the Empire* 698 17.; tolera- 
thiii edict* of GaJIieous, 1E4* 206 *?-s 5 ^w 
648, 658, of Golerius, 67/ J99.* of Con¬ 
stantine and LicimUs, 686^ 6S9/9.* of 
Maximin, 689; property recovered by* 
692 £q r 1 calumnies against, 516, 595, 658* 
687; pagan polemic against, 421,64,7 ^9., 
/*e also Urt&r Cekus* Hicrocles, Por¬ 
phyry j Hiftrnia Auguste t hostile + ten¬ 
dency' □£, 191ft., 223, 720; apologists 
for, 460 199., 649 Z99.; as a third race, 
444, 461, 464 ft.; ascetic, ideal in, 492, 
499; authority of martyrs, 519/7-* 5^1 
529, 53819.1 pagan sympathy for a 677; 
baptism, 517; Easter festival, 5aB iq ,; 
Eucharist* 523 -n99.; Pentecost, 5x9; 
heresies* /f^ under Gnosis, Marrion, 
Monarthianlsm d Moutajiigm* romances* 
616; rise of modirchical episcopal^ 530 
J9.I treatment of apostates, 5Z I t<jr T 538 
J99,; and civil office* 693 i and Emperor- 
worship, 658 ry-; and law f 694, 708’ and 
ManichaeisiiEn 508 /yy,; and medicine* 
641^ and military service, 659 J9., 66j 
799., 693; and ^ec platan ism, 207, 442, ry., 
648 iq, 1 and the Old Testament* 445 sq. t 
450199.; and pagan culture^ 649/99,, 
674 and n.f 706 19.; and prophecy, 455 
jf, j and social life* 659199.; ^ the cata- 
cunths, 306* 529 19., 635; art, 550, 560, 
565,569/9., 705; basilicas, 569; sarco- 
phigi, J 57 i 5 6 J 
Chrysopolia, wdVr Scutari 
Gboloe (Vinknvd], battle at, 691 Sq. 
Cicero* Apukina and, 581; Amo bius and, 
60S tqrj 651; Frontn and t 573/99-} Lao- 
tantius and T 609 s^ 650; Minucius Felix 
and, 596; TcrtulLan and, 589 
Cilicia, 7* 156; attacked by barbarians* 312 
Cclirian Gausi 7 s$ r 
CirDesiuna, 17 
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Ciria, bkb-pbft of Enmity j/j, 5951 

inscription at, 535 
City Prefect, see under praefious 

— Watch,, _4r 16 
Ciu* 1 

dims, oracles of, 441 
Claudius, M. Aurelias, Golhkui* Emperor, 
179/jn 130 iqq. t character of, 

331; conspires against Gallien ua T 1905. 
and die Senate, 19a 19.; campaign against 
barbarian^ 195; defeats Goths* J$Q t 733, 
Afemuinir 156* 191 j death of, 197; Coo- 
liantine tracts descent from, 349, 68a, 
691,696 ; indent authors on* a 23 j in /Jir- 
terra Augusta, 72 1 iW- ; coinage of* 179,417 

— I, Emperor, and Cytale, 41a, 448; 
coinage of* 715 

— Maximus, in trial of Ap uleius, 580 1 q. 

— Venacus, orator* 589 

CtauKncum (BktemeJj 3321 mint an, 333 

Ctematius, inscription of, 679 «. 

Clement uf Alexandria* rS, 477 /jj^ 649; 
life and works of, 479 J77, 

— of Rome, on St Paul's Epistles, 453 xj.; 
First Epistle tD the Corinthians of, 530 

C^RUntftr fcciagHiViojirj, 616 
Cleodemus, Roman admiral, T49, 7^* 
citkimartit heavy cavalry* 2 17 /j,* 303 xj. 

708 

— /frrw^ew;ww ? 708 

— jf Wffihfim i u , s$, 713 

Cohort, II AstLinim, at Aerica, 37; III Eata- 
ynmnrtj in Fannouia, itif HI Eritan- 
nornm, in Raejia, 336; icutatae Hk- 
panuriLm* 21 ij 3 tx Palmyleooruiiifc at 
Doura, ti8; Xm Urbina, at Lyons, 14 
Cohorts, Praetorian* 26; Urban, 14 26 
Coinage; for deities represented on coins-r« 
iffij/rrthe several deitk'Sj Achilleus* 3351 
Annuli an u% e 6S; Albmui* Clod ins, 416, 
716 ( Alexander [pretender at Carthage}, 
35 1 ! A3Handria, i m, 1?o> 173 , i&,t 
lui 40 j, 417 anil b., +iS n., 419 a.; 

Ardiishir 1, ixO, 130; Artavasdes, 116; 
Augustus, Tijs Aurelsan, 152, 179, 2x7, 
300 ijj.j 107, 310 xj-, j 17 *?-i 3^°* JS® 
JJ., 417/^ 7 i6jjj.| Aurelius, Marcus, 
and Lucilla, 41 n., .+ ]fi; EaJbinuj (x^r 
^ku, Bm*r Pupfenus); CaraeaJIa and 
Getx, 43 ij, 3 4^ 356 x99.* 416 XJ.; Carau- 
*i»«- 3I^T 131/97., 7 * B p Carious, 3x45 
CinJSj jit, 3x4, 359, 361, 7*7; Clau¬ 
dius I, 7151 Claudius II* 179, 417, 718; 
Commodui, 41 a. + 357 sf rf 413, 415 17.5 
Constantime, 349* 351* 69^ Dacia, 90, 
iji, jpi«. h 7»j Dcriui, 93, 145, 194* 
204, 719; Diocletian, 33S, 338, 358*4^3 
/J-* 418, 719/9., Domitianus, 300 ft*, 
7 [8; Elagabahis, 51 fl* 54, 417* 719; 
Faustina I, 4151 Faustina II, 415; 
Florian, Gliui* 7x6 j Galenas, 


G allien us, 17*, 179, 1S1 tq ww 185 iS^ 
194, 196, ad* 226* +17; Gall us, 167 n.4 
194; Getfr, /W under Cancel;; 

Gunlian III, 358* Hadrian, 413, 716 j 
Herennius Etrasons, [4$* t6y a.* Indo- 
Scythfen, 994 Julia Domna, 35 n., 357, 
417,428 613 jf.; Julia Mamaea* 63, £7* 

357; LucilLa (lee ttZio abtrve, t±nder M. 
Auitlius],. 4154 Macedonia {ut belmn, 
tuii/tfrThr^oe}} Maxentiiii,350 jg. ;Maxi- 
mian* 3^, 68o, 717^ Maximinns, 74^ 79; 
Maiimmui Moesix, IJpper*8 

90 , 93 b., 141,1471 Nero* 715 xj-i Kerva, 
716, Numcfian, J24; Pacaiianus 7 92; 
Pemx, ill} Philip, 9 ^ 9 ^ 417 ; Philipp LJ 5 , 
M, Julius Severux, 91; Postureu.^ 1^8, 
187^ 189, xx6, 320, 359, 2^b 374* 4*8p 
556, 558, 71717.1 Prohu^ 319 359 p 

719 P Pupiennsand Bafbiliua, ySj 80, 360; 
Quuitlllus, 180 and n. f 192 sy L , 297 and 
ft- r 311; Rtgalian, 184; Saturninns, 315 n. t 
7181 Septimaus Semerus, x Jf^ 4,199^, 12 
ij., iS, x7j 35 jt, s 38, 40 Xj M 358, 416, 
716 ^ SeTi'erina* j;iQ| St¥erus A W ander, 
54 and ji * 63, 65, 6^ 358, 363, 417 j 
Shapur, 130; Soaemias, 417^. Tadtus, 
3Ur j 36G7 Tetrxrchy, 330 j 

Tetricus I f 306 and n.^ 7174 TetraCUs ll B 
306 it.} Thrace and Macedonia, 90, 141^ 
Tiberias, 715- Trajan, 716; Uranins An¬ 
toninus I, 70; Uranlus Antoninus IT, 
*33t VaballasbuB, 179, 301 Iq.j 311, 71S3 
Valerian, C34 sq. t 146 r 17a, 358, 716 s 
Vespa.-:sn, 369.41 415; Victorious r83, 

514, 306. 359^ Zenobia, 301 
Coinage, as a historical source, 7t+ 177.; 
oelebraijs economic r Aell-being, 233; de¬ 
basement of, uo/f, xz6 sj., 257, *62, 

x66 f ^77, 3co, 399, 7 D ii c^Ldence of, 
for alieid cults. 415 xjj--; expansionist 
itndenty of, in third century, 563 sq.- 
hoards, 40 n 146^157, 186 tq.,' j r7, 

133 s inflationinsecoud and third centuries., 
7x4x7.; mv&utira of emperon on. 360 
J 9* 3 6 9i mints, 714; nature of gold 
coinage, ut| reform of 7 220, 307, 
403X9.} sacra manef^ 362; senatorial, 
!_*+!■ 3*7? token coinage, 363 

colifgiaj ot under ntticen-, 32^ teniuorvrft, 25, 
under Ssveni* Alexander, 65 r 373 
Cologra’: (Coloni a Agrippmeoiia, Agripp- 
ina)± lieadquarters of Grdiieaus at t 158, 
183; siege of, t8^} revolt of BonoiUi at, 
316 and ff.j cfed i cations ed Grfenial culfa 
m t 434i martyrs nf, 679 jt.; mint 

»t, rSa> 185. 191} glass from, 347 
evimi, compulsory tenure of, 396, 4-ex Jq.j 
708 iq. 

€dvniaf\ Aquincunij 19/9.S Rostra, 88} 
Caniuntnm, 3 9 jy.; Edessa* 87; Hdio- 
poiu, 1 7 j Lautha™, 20 s LaodEcea (Syria], 
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B f Milan, zi j; Neapoiii (Palestine], 
Nutblit 9; PhilippopoJis (ThrUrfaiji 88* 
Pbilippopolia (Trachonitisi]* 8a j Ram uh 
(Rc£Jta)p 93 ; Sc baste [Sunaria) f e 8 * Tyre, 
iy$ Vcrtra^ zij; York* 4; 

Cofnazqn Eutv rhiamis, 52 4 PnwtOfiin Pra- 
feet, S3 Jfl-T Prefect of the City, 53, 62 
r cmeatme if cavalry regiments* 398 j^ s 705 
Caminagene, 11 

Cammodianj potEBa of* 603 ,4 Gdinadius 

Ofi ± ^24x9- 4 Decrztum Gtlatitmum DO, 605 
Gommodus h Emperor* 1 19., 4, 10* 20* iji 
27* 34* 41 and ff-+ MQ* $88 j deification of, 
11 and Tt.j 16 j religious ideas of, 4134 
coinage of* 4.1 n. r 357^1 4* 3s 4-^S^i 
and inflation of coinage, 

Comurn, temple of Sol at, 414 b. 

CmrCrdia^ OD COIRS* }6i 43* 310, 31 8*99.* 

3*4r }&9> 719 
congiaria, 65 sq* 
nmiilia surra, 389 

coasilatm prmrrpisj .29* jHg* 3S9, 406; under 
Secerns Alexander* ^Sp^ii under Philip, B9 
cmriftorwm, see under cami&um printipu 
CrjiiATanda, ti&ier of Constant: esc* 35D4 
betrothed to LicilliUS, 68li pleads for 
Itirinius, 696 

Constantine, Eruperur, 365,. 665 J^-p butb 
of* ]4]j 67B; family of, 6784 claims 
descent from Claudius II, 349, 680, 691* 
6964 character of* 313, 34s, 7074 marries 
Fausta, 346* fiBoj flm from Galerius, 
343 tq.\ prodalmed At^nn, and recog¬ 
nized as Caesar, 3444 /ifkr Augusta?um 7 
3475 and Diocletian * 6t>9 T 678; and 
GiJ; 1 rius-, 67819.4 and Liclcius, 6Bl a 
691 and Maicndui, 350* 63i J99.4 
and Mutimiu* 349* ^Snj and 

Maximin, 68$, 6SB; campaigns against 
barbarians, 348 jfy,, 6814 invades Illly* 
68 t adopts Sal lirutctut as pauim 

deityp 3+S* 6SQ5 and Apollo, £Bo19. ; and 
ndigEous toleration, 6364 vision of the 
Cross, 6S3 ^9.4 and the Church* 341* *7 j? 
684199,., fi 96 J99.4 adopts Christian 
monogram, 68219,4 arm y reforms of a 
10S 4 legislation of 694* yaK j forms transi¬ 
tion to Middle Ages* 7004 £r/r a/* hy 
Eusebiu"-, 7134 pTijj'w* eStf id*:.fur of* 666 j 
Arch of, 547 r 565 7^ 5; colossal .figure 1 

of 563 4 b Co ns ran tin Em eUssimm' in art, 
j6lj cotnagr of, 1+9, j(i f (691 

— 1I T becomes Caesar, 69 j r confiui, 694 

— Porphyrogenitni, £7icjcl*}pa*iii£ of r 712 
Constantinople, foundation and importance 

nf, 696 if-? 7 D 9 

Constarniw ChJorui, Emperor* 285* 2914 
Praetorian Prefect* ja8j becomes Caesar, 
328, 678; puts away Helena and marries 
Theodora, 328; dominions of, 339, 34= ( 
defeats Alemaum* 3344 expedition* to 
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Britain,, 332 19 . T 344* retails Con* 
<tantiru!* 667, 678; becomes Senior 

Augustus, 3424 and tbs Hercullan 
dynasty 1 , 384 and the CtiristinES, ^ 79 ^ 
chararter of, J43 Jf *3 religion oC * 79 S 
death of, 347, 6784 restnica YertLlam s 284 

— H* birth of* 6941 vision of the Cross of, 
684 

Constants. !>t + tomb of, 569 
Constitatio Antotlinsana* ddienship ex* 
tended hy T 45 297,+ 255 n-j and clarion* 
262 n 

CQltSuliXrift 392 sq± 

Coptic, cEiaer^nce of. 422 

Copms* attacked hy Ptolemais, 3164 revolt 

oft 3 = g f 315 ^ L 

Corinthian^ Third EpEsde to, in Svrtae 
New Testament, 504 
Cornelia &alonirL2i wife of GallEennsj r3l 

— Snpera, wife of AemiiiaUUs, becomes 
Augusta., 168 

Cornelius* Bishop of Rome* 167 rt,* 105, 

S 3 *Jf- . . .. 

r uir v i ' toi* name for prtmncaal goeernorsj 
39219.; Apulia n Cakfaiar w 3935 
Campaniar^^i Italia*, 175, 391, 393 i 
Fmrtiai r, 323 

Court, ceremonial dres* and insignia of* 
361 J99. 

Cremna, ssfifft of, 316 
cHabolivm, 413 ffl- 

Cdspmus, Buiilioi Pndens, consular, at 
fliege of Aqoileii, 79; in Pcrsins war* T I9 
CrispuSL. eldest son of Constantine, 629; he- 
coiUea Caesar* *93* consul* 6945 m war 
agalnsL Lkitlin% 695 r^. 

Crocus, German JlJljed king, 344 

Ctesipbon* 87* Ito^ 117 i captured* by 

Arda^bir I, 1 26 , by Caros, by 

Giden USt 31&* by Beptimlus Scverns, 16; 
palace at, 122 

carats res, rspwtum urbis sasrua, 6o\ reipmb 
Ura*, 83 

curialest compulsion upplfed to, 2654 
Diode dan and* 267 

cursas hutermn* changes in* under Sci'crns 

Alexander* 6qj publiius y 25, 31 

C y bcle* in Crete, 4 1 S 5 EIotik, 4 e i t 44 ^ i “ n 

Wr rirffl provinces, 413 ; in ihe fourth 

century, 44 7 ^ in NeoplatOIiJSiJi, 631, 636; 
and Isis* 437 /^jon rains und jnedalbans, 

35 «-t 55 ?t 4 = 5 * 417 * 4 = 9 
Cjnrgftka, poem .iiirihoted tn OppiiU, 611 
CyprEaa, Bishop of Carihagej life of? 600 ; 
works of* 6ca sqq * ; works aftri bnted to, 
£01 ; judgmfint of later authors OH* 60- i 
Eusebius on*6 44f historical value of, 712* 
in persecudon of I^cius* 538, ficoj 
imods held by, 539; martyrdom of, ao6, 
511* 541* £oa* on ChrisliatJ warship, 
526 tf.j and tht ^n'* 538 j^g T ; and the 
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rebaptism cif hfiftLiEiSp 4H9 ig WJ 540 j and 
the Rom an primacy* 5+1, 60 tj and 
Beaus, 22z ; and Fimlilian, 4J9, 541 * and 
Mimidus Felix, fioij and Fertulli4n T 
4 floi life of, bv Pontius, fe* 

Cyprian, of Antioch* 616 
CyxktBi battle Of, 71 attacked by bar¬ 
b a ri a ns* 722 ’ mint at* 17*4 19a, 31a, 32a 

Dacia, frontiers of* at' Macrinus and, jOj 
M axi min tu and* 74, 791 Philip and, 92* 
1405 Lavuafans of, 143 ry,* * Si| defence of, 
15° *?-> ^®7j abandonment of, 

308, 720 §, mines in* 240 ry.j coinage 
of> 90, 151 iy. r jot if,, 740J Mofittmme a, 
■53* totfajw, 153, jai 
Daciam (free), aggressive spirit af, j 39 jj. 
D almat ia, rer izZrip irjiirifr Illyria j ecu- 
nounic progress of* 1405 eqtii&S Dulmatii£ 3 

li 6 

Damascus* sj-rns factory established in, 336; 

Christians persecuted id, 6S7 
Damis, on Apollonius of Tyanq* 614 
Danube, R.* Damibian provincra. armY on * 
3 I4n ^4 p 9 -j 1+3 Jtf-j- i+ 7 j *00 l?., 
65*1 barbarian invasions 0% 139 j^* 
3-Si 33+i boundary of, 47 ja r * 74, 153* 

18 7 j fnrtitl cations an, 3 3 - Cralerius on* 
jJ 4 ■ roads in, 6, 33 h p , 66 m f usurpations- 
in, 1471 economic progress of, 240 
Daphne in Syria, 303, 3 36 

CAfot 7 of Lorigus, fir5 sq r 
Dea CaeEesds, Carthaginian goddess* 55, 
433 ; temple of* at Rome, 4^3, on coins, 
416 j equivalent of J>a Suria* 432; dis¬ 
semination of cult of, 455 n . 

— PanEhea, Minuea represented as, 64 s, 

— Simar temple of, at Rome, 413 j equi- 
Talent of Eta Cufilestis 432^ dedication 
to* in Dacia, 43 S 

dttoprtttoi (de^mprirm) f 50; compulsion 
applied £0., 359, 26§ 

Deornrsulia base, in Roman Forum* $66 
Decentralization in the Empire* 1 36 iqq r , 

Dcciusi, C. Messina Quiorus* Emperor* 
93 Jf?'? M3 J?f*t iSy family ofai8 ; 
restores order OH Danube, 93 $ campaigns 
gainst barbarians* 143 166 jy,‘ 

mndccmpercir, 93, 165 Jy, j defeats Phibp, 
l&Sj reqeivea title ’Traianus," 166* 
195; and the Senate, killed, 145, 
167 i ccmsecrated, 16 charanrr of, 
persecution of Christiana by* 75* 94, 

165 /y,* 202. lyy,* 520 j-y, . iC _ 

COHOI4 of, in ancient authors, 222 /y.| 
comagj of p 9j t l4 c p 194, 3^ 7191 pqjv 
trait of* 553* jfic; build ingg of, at Rome, 
198 

DcL-urions* jo- under Gordian 

in* 83; under Philip* S9 r 9 . j comp uisury* 


^59* 403* responsibility of* for taxation, 
40t| elect priests of Cybele, 425 
deJiticn> 4j j ?rp a 12 

j/cifixAwvj, Liudcr Ma.ti minus, 65; under 
Gordum III* 83 j punished by Aurelian. 

Deuieter of Eleusis, Gallitilu& and* 189 
D-emetriu&T Rbhop of Alexandria, 4S1 ry. 
Demosthenes* Roman officer* 136 
Denigh, mother of Pabhagh* 109 
dtndrophQrij guild of* 31* 4x3 n. 

Daippua, hiltomn* 141, 144* 298, 61 9 s 
of* 711* 735 j fights against bar¬ 
barians, 149, 619 

DiaduTTKmanus 3 son of Mamiaus, yx 
DiJticA?, on prophecy, 455 

on Old Tesramenu 451 jy. 
Digest, jo /y. 

Dio Cassius, tee unrftr Cgmius Dio 
— of Prusa (Chry'sostOmj, 233, 43S 
Diodes, rei? ufisier Diocletian 
Diocletian* family of* 334; kills Apcr, 32a; 
become Emperor, 32j; policy of, jay 
383 and the frontiers, zt 3, 

318, r^.j ^settles barbarians in the 
Empire, 140i and Egypt, 33^;and Persia, 

117, divides imperial power* 348 j 
dotninions of* 329- mness of, 34a, 667 j 
'vkftmntia of, 340, fi6y - f abdication of, 
J40, 6fiHp at conference of CafllunCum, 
347 * ^ 7 d t breakdown of XetrarchT, 
3+7 -T -74 death of* fig6; achievements and 
character of, 324 rgr,* 341 Jf mr 4^7 j^ L ; 
Roman feeting of, 405 ry rf and Roman 
law, 4.ctf j reforms of, Kt Chap, XI* 704^ 
adminiatiaison, 388 199.* currency, 269* 
399 provincial. 390 njhjr,* taiaticn* 
399 i divides civil and military power, 
394 29, j Edict ih maximh pn'tiir, i 6 y it}., 
278* 292, 338, 405; establishes Oriental 
ceremonial, 337* 387 iq. 7 724; Jnppiter 
paertm deity of* 329.^.* 587. 407* 661, 
668 j regarded 4 h a god* 3604 religious 
policy of, 53S y ?rp 407* 4 t 4l 6 sli 661 f$. 7 
668 pentecutcs Christians. 358 j^., 
fid 1 mj Mamcbasms, 339J 663 ny. j por¬ 
trait of* 564 s coinage of* 528, J3 a, 3-3, 
4^3 418* 719; Baths of, 386, 399* 568* 

buildings, of* J99J palace of, a| Salonae, 
599,568*6 965 recorntructioo of the Curia 
by* 569 

morcerer* 390 j list of* 3931 frontier prorinoe? 
of Owirr T 59S 

Dionysills. Bishop uf Alexandria* 173. 105 
tq-, 487 re. - and Dionysius of Rome. ^43; 
and Sabelhaniim, 34a; and the schism of 
Navatian, 540400 the Afvcafypxt 
4S7 on the demons, 6^4" 

— L, AeJius Heivius, career of, 593* J 94 M r 

Dionysus* 419; identified with Duofs, 
421, 427* with Sp], 421 
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Dioscuri* 419 

Diuapolis [Lydda), era of, 18 
Djemila r arch at, 55!; temple of Gen* 
Scpsimia at. 5*3 

DokhuLr-c-Nuahirvpn s wall pai nting at, 114 
title applied EH the Emperor 35, 
j6o? 7045 ordinary form of address, 367 
P o mi tiara F Emperor* z, 14* 413 

Domlriauus, pre tender, 300; corns of, 300 a,, 

718 

Pomitiu* DomitianiiS* i« Meat#- AdlilblH 
— HanoratLls T Praetorian Prefect, *3 *■> S* 
Dornmii, Bishop of Antioch* 30a *q. w 49 z 
Doimism, DanaiiitSj 679? 684 ; and 

cctmoulLL 1 conditions* 2801 Constantine 
and, %i ip-* 697 
Dmiauj, grammarian, 712 
Dorodieus, Imperial cham hrr la in h martyr,* 

666 n 1 

Do or a* Lfl Persian, war, 1195, cakeo by Per¬ 
sians* 134,171; church at* 496 *r, s ttrial* 
JDnmaflCT J 434s fortificatiou of,*Mi frag¬ 
ment ofD^/irf^rad Evened at. 495 
496 fl T ; fresco at* 548 j garrisoo al, 

1751 grJjfiti at, 1213 i 44 i MMniaclini at, 
4163 art types at, 419; synagogue 
izi* tnikis f associations at, 151 
dtaw, military commanders in provinces* 

195* 397 
dupondiut, 6 | 

Dmostordm r iu Lower MDelia, 1&5 
Dusares, Arab god* identified with Dio- 
aysn^ 4 tSb + s 7 ^ L _ . 
Dyrrhachium* captured by Goths* 147 n- 

Ecbatana-Hamadan r taken by Ardaihir Ip 
1*6 . f 
£desaa k $□, ?** zjo t 17^, +9®« Ktuaticn of, 
493; attacked by Persian*, 135 if,* 17° 
™.j flood at, 4969 arms factory esta¬ 
blished at, 336 1 Christianity to, 493* 
49500; Christians jK^eeuird at P 
499 church at* yooitnisaionariesfrom, 
121 j paganism in, 500; worship of Bel 
and Ncbo at, 499 jf*j CArmirk ori 500 
Egnaiia Mariniana, mother af GalJicnu*, 
18 r 

Egypt, 170^ 23$ 17-, 2735 recognizes Perti- 
najt ± 2, Septiinius Severn*, 8 tt,] occupied 
by Palmyra* 180, 3,01 vj-- t agriculTure in, 
252, 173, 276$ army in, 6* 8, 235, 3981 
brigandage in, a* and if rP 268; debase¬ 
ment of coinage in, 166 j disaJIiM’tioii tn 3 
308,338* 708 j divided by Diocletian, 391 i 
economic destruction of, 1681 forced 
labour in* a66j price of com iu, 735; re¬ 
ligion in, 430 l£ v 675 S cull of Juppiter 
CapitoLEnus in* 46 440; Egyptian 

cities in Italy 1 41a ^4 Cbmttuuiy in, 
47 B ™., 674 r^.- persecution of Chris¬ 
tians ed } 4^1* 5*0 if ^ 6741 revolt oi 


Finnut an* 2771^. 305; taxation m t 6$, 
261 Jr., 163, 265 174 trade in, 34 j ; 

veteran* settled sn, 3m. 

Egyptians, Caracal-La's treatment of, 49 " 
Egj'ptianS, Goipti wording te ikf t 478 
M Bajilra , 88 l^r. 

Elagabalni (Hehngabalusi 51 r.) P Em* 
peror, j8 42 "■> 5* Ji?y.; family of, 51 * 
reputed ,cn of Carzdiila* ji j priest of the 
haal of Einesa, 51 174 prodaimed em¬ 
peror a* M. Aurelius AnLcninus, 
celebrates Syrian rite* in Biihynia, 53, at 
Konifi, 54 jj- j offends the Komans* 53 if., 
4ti adopt;. Sc^ierus Alexander, 56 j 
murdcredp 56 If.; damnitfio jnemoridt of, 
62; coinage of* $1 *t-> J4* + j 7j 7*9 
— Sim god, ft and n. T 3O4, 309 
ELcuthempohd* era of* 1,8 
Eieuthems* Bisboj of Rome* 47 ^ 531 
El Gebara, on Ahi^m 8S 

Elisaeus Vardapet, Ckronide of, ziz 
Elvira, Council of, 660r 693 
JEmcsa* iraal of, 35, 51 174 black stone of, 
brought uo Rome, 54 returned, jfi; 

Persian* repulsed at k 133* 17 0 # Quieiu* 
executed at* 173; victoty of Aurelian at, 
303 19.; trial of Zcnobiii at, 304_ 

Emocm, 79; statues of Constantine over¬ 
thrown at, fiyi 

Einperor-woKibip. and Chmdamty, 65817. j 
toncepdon ofj under DeciUi h 194* under 
Diodetian, 386 under the Severi P 570; 
divinity of imperial officcj 355 177.; In 
popular piety* 431; and solar theology. 

Empire^ idea nf division ol* 431 571, 3834 
theory of Christian, 698 ry. 

Encolpius, historian P 589 
EncradtES, heretica* 499 
Epagathus, niurdeicr of CIpLan, 64 
Ephesus* brigan dage in, a a p?. ; attacked by 
barbarians* 147* 169; temple of Diana 
destroyed* 148; price of bread at, 725 ; 
buildings of FEarius Dam a an ut at* 551; 
head of Sepuntans Scittus from, 545; 
Tbcrmae at, 546 

Eptmaem Syrns* bfe and work* of s 500 277.:; 
□n the DutUJiarQHj 495; on Bardaisaji and 
Harmunius, 498 5 on MauiebaeEim, $02, 
F4- 

Epictetus, 43 ft 
Epiphjui[u4i on Tatian* 493 
Fpiitbt of Burmbus, ou Old Tfsument, 451 
c-iVritrai^I* of Lower Egypt* 18 
hpttomr, history mtributed to Aurelius 
Victor, 71 rj rer Index of passages 
Epona* goddess, 43a ly. 

E tpaftt, army made recruiting ground for, 
29* 3 20; provincials seErtird as* 25; 
in civil careen* zg, 394; in command o t 
legions, 171 z6 3 376; in command of 
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troop* in Italy, z6m Id Mesopotamia, 26, 
in the imperial cabinet* 381 *9,, 
39*5 m provincial governors, 376299., 
39* *7 -j 705 * displace senators, 26, 183, 
197, ana, ].o«, 336, 376 294 jr^suVtfj 

Xtatatfof* Maun* pro/aari, Jiru-fiirfiL, ±16 
Jf4 uame of now cavalry force, 117; 
MacrLnus first tquej to become emperor, 

J? 

eyuilfi singular?f, bodyguard of eruperur, 
34 , *6 

Eros, god, on seal-, 99 

— secretary of Aureliaa* 31O 
Etrusoilfa, Hereimia Cuprrgicn La, wife of 

Dsclui? 166 29. 

Eudoxus of Cnidu*, 61S 
Eiiethius, Christian burnt at Nicmncdia* 
666 m. 

Eubcineni^ 59c 

Euraeoda in Phrygia, destruction of r 674 
Euuapiuay 638, 711 

Euphrates, R., g ?^, ± ti, 16 19., ya, S7* c 73 
Euripides, 617 tg. 

Etuehiiu, Bishop of Caesarea, 634, ri -y 
6 S3; apologetic merh-vl uf, 6433 and 
Constantine, Limitations of, 644- 

C&mniclt of, 640 tfi .; 
f 0 '!' of, 64a *99.; ij/> 0/ of, 

Mdript of Paksttm of, 713; on the 
Christian Empire, 6 9S 29, • on Constan¬ 
tine's vision of the Clo$*, 6 g j 27. • on out¬ 
break of Great Persecution^ 664 299.1 on 
the palinode of Galedus, 673194 on re¬ 
ligion in Egypt, 67$ 

— Bishop of Rome, banished, 679 

zulAema, n~ r 373 

Eti tropi USj historian, 2rr Index of ; 

on the election nf Claudius II, 3693 
Brf'Vi, iriam of, 711 

Expptitin totiuj muitM tt gentium^ 270, 479 

Fabian, Bishop of Rome, martyr, 405., 52 j, 
356; buries Pontian and IlippnEytUs, 94, 
534; importance of Roman Sec under, 

fatri} guild of, 31, 165: 

FaIiiCttm r ramifiip 514 jq m 

FaltOnius Resritutiaoiu* governor of Maure - 

fc-aniia , 1,^ ,H6 

Fanum FortUMfi, Juthungi defeated at, 
*&* *99 

Fate, 409, 431, 4^-s 468 
Fats, the Three, on count 330 
Fausta, wife of Constantine, 346, 680 
FayLim. 410; discoveries in, 611 
Fehdssimus, master of the mint, revolt nf* 
3 ™ 

Felidtas, martyr, ^4 J4 

Felhr* officer jcm to Byiumtun, 170 

— procurator in Mauretania, 86 
Frrfn/r Zhrasuw, festivals in, 434 


Festus, Rnfius. Ereviarwm of T 711 
FcudaEism, growth of, 273 299.3 and Staie- 
aodaiimi, ifto 19. 

FIArftf, 509s 544 

Finanroi, reorganilfidiby Seprinnus SeveruSj 
27^-1 by Diocletian, 399 199.— disorder 
of, under Elagabalus, 54, ooder SeVCrus 
Alexander, 64 299. ■ exaction! of Maxi¬ 
minus, 765 under Gordian III, IL^ under 
Philip, S9; army and, xfii 29.; dementi La 
financial system, 237x94 increase of taxa- 
tioo, 16x11974 Senate and, 373,194 wars 
and, 256 29. 

Frrmiljan, Bishop of Caesarea in Cappa¬ 
docia* 489277., 541 
Firmus, revolt of, 277 17^ 305 
Firuzabad {Ardashir-Khvarreb), palace at, 
12.ZI relief at, 114 

Mw? * 7 ^ 54 . S2 t 37 J 

Fla via Titian^ wife of Perdnat, 2 n. 
Flavian, gaieraor of Palestine, peramlnr 
uf Christian^ 6 75 J7. 

— Empcorsr religiDUs policy of, 4Li 
FlavianUi, Praetorian Prefecr N 62 ip, 

FJii.\-itis Caper, grammarian, 577 

— Damrin’js, sophist, scidptured head of, 
5455 building* of, EE Ephesm, 53 c 

— Heracfeo, ^uvemar of Mesopatatnf^ 69 
t- Zcu.tis, Eoercbantp jn-urnejTi of^ 249 
Fleet, os' Caran=ius, 331 jy r j of CoasLantine 

and LEchriui, 695 //, j of Red Sea, 
JJJ 

Florian, Emperor, 311 j Praetorian 
Prefect, 311 i seizes empire, 312- lieEth of, 
313I coinage of, 3I3 
Finnic, and Hadrian, 5S4 
f*BUj com of Diocletian, 33a sf rf 404 and n. 
Fortin lamps, 238, 239 # ri 254 
Fortunatus, Christian author, 533 

— schismatic Bishop of Carthage ^39 
Foruin P[ri in Thrace, 31 if 4 

FranJt^j uakin uf German trifciei, 157J sea 
raidi by^ 1^ 327 * attack on GauL 314 
betray Frocului, 3163 setifcd in Em- 
ij2=> 3191 defeated by ConararUi U^ 328, 
f Conatantiud, 692; k Ludl Francid' of 
Constantine, 692 j Saltan K settled un island 
of the Batavians, 334 

Freicatt, fmtn Centra] Asia, 99; from 

Doura, 54H 

Frontiers, Jir Chup. ry Britah, 381^4 
Dadan, :j, 1401774 Danube, 22, 139 
J f?-i 3^8 i Eastern, 22, 70 j Numidian, id, 
32-rf.j Rhine, 22, 70, 154199., jpflj 
Saharan, 33; defence of, 32, 7o h 137 
211 308, 397 

Frontn, M r Comtlius, 571 ^99,, 579, 5S3 
199,, 5S8J fetter? of d 571 ^9-S cSacuHq 
nww A 57 5 t earner authors, 575 
f ?-i of-. ^7* ^-5 character of f 577; 
and tbc Chrisuans, 595, 647 
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fntmtntortit imperial secret service agents, 
41 s z$9 r abolished by Ditidetiin t 

3B9 if. 

F Lilia fi ahinia. "Fran-^ uillina, wife of 
Gordian III, 85 

Gains (Caligula)* coinage of, 716 

Galenii 613, 621 

Galcriudt Bmpertu*, becomes Caesar 1 F s i 
dominions of* 329; wan of P against bar¬ 
barians, 334 5 Persian Carripiign of, 

665; and Constantine, 343 678 Jf-3 

and Diocletian, 66 $ 577. * and Mawntius, 
345 *77,; at Conference of Gamim-njm, 
347, &7O; preparations for vkamaMa £yf± 
j^p; attempts to apply capilftlio to town*, 
405 ■ son of Mars* 3371 and Christianity, 
339, 664 57,; toleration edict of, 671 /jy-s 
death ofp 33a, 673, 696; character of h 
343/7, 3 Arch of, at Thessalooica, 117 
337, 566; coinage o/, 338 

fTiJlliy j 

Gallic Empire, [$J h I %6 *77^ 298, jOI j tall 

of* 306 jo- i coinage of, 717 

G allien U-Sp F. Ucioiiis Egnatiu*, Emperor, 
made Augustus by ik Senate, 165; 
marries barbarian princess, 139, 1.641 
decanttiMa of, iSfi, 1783 and Valerian, 

I Ri ia., 3o 6 j and Gdcnathus. 174J77.3, 
and rhe pruttCtortS dfcrini Ia$irtl t 119 
378^ and the Senate, 183* 1 93, 197, lot* 
605 ; army reforms of, I 213 57.; dfr- 
feats Aureoles, t^9» Aiemanni, 154^'i 
l Sr, barbarians at Nish, 149* 189; de¬ 
fends Rhine frontier, 137 17.3 and the 
frontiers, 413 /y,; oede* part of Rmnoma* 
139* 1 Si | wars against barbarians, iSl 
J77, ■ isbellkvm aguiiiil, 184 /fl^f mur¬ 
dered, 190; character and achieve men li 
of, 439 17.; initiated at Elcusls, 1893 
tolerates Christians, 184* 4cdr7.p1 5**1 
648, 658; cultural endeavours of, 1893 
fneod of Plotinus, 356, 6oy r 6763 lltcrary 
hostility to, 151 1 243 -17., yiii praise of, 
in Gieet author*, 224/7-; works of, 6o£; 
GaUknic renaissance in art, 130, 5561 
559; Arch ofp 198; medal of K 3683 por¬ 
trait of, 956; coipage uf, e 72/9-1 17^1 
[8a/7. T 1 ®> *?-* lS 9> 3 94 * 196, 336, 417 
Callus* C. Yibitis AfinitM Tiebanianua* 
143 577^, 36S; governor of Lo wer Moesia, 
i+U* 145; pro claime d Emperor* 146* I#?* 
family ofr ±19 J and the Goths, 146* 167* 
at Rome, 1683 murdered, *6S; persecutes 
Christians, r68, rOy; ancient author* Ofl, 
2*33 coinage of, 167 H- a 194 
Gomel, represented on pointings, $£a 
Gunny*, tutor of F-bgabalus, 52 17* 
Gacxak in Awrboijarh temple at, II9 = 
Gargilius Mirtialis, «e unJrr Vlartiaiis 
Gatkalf the, 118 


Gaul* Eelgic, 12j Lugdunemis:, 124 bar¬ 
barian raids on, 1^4/7-* 3^* 308 577.! 
31417.; In campaign against Albimu, 
ti 577.; civil war in, under Deciua, \66\ 
CifSiUsiua and, 331 CunstunU esc and, 

691177.3 economic development ofp 13S 

577.3 exporu from, 04a; religion in, 195, 
43*3 roads of, 2J n** 33 ** 

Gayale? La* sarcopnagu* from* 557 

Cara, paganism in, 447 j 658 
Gelae, Elj 

Gel! i us, Afibtif 577 ^79-1 && N\gkn of, 

5783 style 0 ^ 4 + 7 . 579 

Gtmeilae, African frontier fort, 86 
Genesius, Saint, martyrdom of, 66 z 
gfmui t gnm r Aoguati, 4183 ot Diocfetian 
amd Mutimian* 3303 ttfyrki, 

R&m<xm ± Gailismi as, r%. State culc _ of* 
nnder Aurclian, 309* nndcr Dtocletiail^ 
^fi3 ir.; representadons of F m Central 
Asia ± 993 of Senate, 363 
Genaoboudfis, Frankish king, 32S 
gtnhiet, 397 

Gcpidae, barbarian EribCi 153 
Germans, iif n/no itiuitT AieHianns, Franks, 
Gotha* under Scveru* AfexandeCT fiS, 
70 57-* 141 i campaign of Madminuit 
73 sq.t 1413 serve under various emperors* 
79, 8o/7- a ^i9p j 79 S defeated by Philip, 
903 attack* on the Rhino, 153 *77.5 lEj, 
31417., SSl* 6923 defeated by Probos* 
315 3 vitality and numbeia of* E 393 reaaoni 
for succ^ascs, 159.17-3 results of invasions, 
160/77.; Roman culture, [6217,3 

as /fff.T^ruCf* ifi2 57.3 transplantation of, 
(O the empire^ [64 

Germany, irt dins un&r- Rhine, R, j eco¬ 
nomic advance of* 239 *77.; province of 
Lower, iij province of Uppflr* roads of, 
33 jt. 3 barbarian attacks on, 154 
Gesoriacum (Boulogiiej, taken by Con¬ 
stantins, 331 fq r - w mint at, 333 
Gcssaj;, Mount, 150, 7^3 
Cesaius Mardaons, father of Severn* Alex¬ 
ander, 51 

Gets* son of Sepumitis Severus* ti, n, 36, 
4 6 a 49' bcoamts Cae*ar, 17 and ^4 in 
Britain, 41 57-; becomes Angttstus* 41, 
431 murdered by Caraca I la, 43; as Sun- 
god, 3561^4 coinage of* Uxirftr 

Caracalk 

_ p. Septimius, brother of Seprimius 

SevertlSn to 

Gnosis, gnostics, gnosticism, 467 577.; 
thcorira underlying, 467/77.3 object of, 
4695 and Christianity, 44A, 4^7 
and Neoplatonism, 442, 627 57.; in 

Egypt* 47 «t in Ronie, 531 r77-; 

atddted by Tertuilian* J90; Epiphany , 
gnostic festival of, 529 
Gocbihr, king of Peraia, 109 
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GaJdcd Agt T expectation of T 194, 31 9, 3 33, 
34 s j 35 8 » TO& 719 

Gordian I [M. Antonin Gordianus Sem- 
prddiidUi), Emperer, 771.7., 366, 369; 
governor of Africa* 77; character and 
policy of* 771 suicide of* 78; poetry of, 

597 '?■> 613 

— II, Emperor. 77 writings of, 59 B 

— I IT (M- Ante ulus Gnrdiamis), Emperor, 
78 sq. j becomes Caesar j 78* Augustus, K e ; 
adfniMn=uatiofl under, 81 provinces 
Under, S 2, 84 ly, ; Persian war, 86 19., 

repulse*; Goths, 14.2; disbands 
Legio III Augusta* §4? opens temple of 
Janus* 86, 611; murdered, 873 conse¬ 
crated, 88; distinguished in letters, 598; 
Plotinus and, flaa; renotaph of, 8719.; 
portrait of* 5534 buildings of, at VolubLus* 
561; villa of, 561; coinage of fc 358 
Gorgon i us. Imperial chamberlain, martyr,. 
666 a. 

Gospel** 475? Mardonite prologues in, 
4^4 s,; L Monarchismprofogues to* £43 
Guihij nomad, 99 iq* \ cross Danube, 8 1, 84, 
92 19,j 139 j.7.7,, 146 iq.j 166; attack Asia 
Minor, 134*147 l£, 9 { 7 'j c 77- 7^i ^ 

Greece* 147. 14^ *193 kill Deems, 145, 
t6y; Annual payments to* 89, 9*, [40 *7., 
16 j f 1675 drikrted by Aurelius, 15 a, by 
Claudios, 150, 19a, 298, y»3„ by Constan¬ 
tine, 695, by Florian, 31a, by GalcriuF;, 
334, by G allien us, 149 sq. Y 189, by Gordian 
TIIj. 141, by Prabus* 314; occupy Dacia 
(Vmgotbi)» ijj- sources tor Gothic in¬ 
vasions* 731 -ryy. 

Grains, piOCuosul of Asia, 436 and a. 
Graufesenq tie potteries, 234 
Greece, attacked by barbarians, 147* 149, 
6 7x1 jq. j decline of agriculture in, x6d | 

literature, jre Chap. ivm; and Roman 
civillxatinn, yc-2; condition of, on der the 
Empire, 4m; Graeco-Roman culture, 
71 /y.| Greek literature, 612 29^.; re¬ 
gion in, 409 sqq, 

Greek traders, 346 

Gregory Thaumatorgus, Bishop of Neo- 
caesarea, icttre on barbarian n*idi> 148; 
and Origen, 483 
Gtindeshapur, 137 
Gnntbericus, Gothic chief, 92, 143 
Guril* martyr at Edessa, 5OO 
Gurob in the Fayum, euR of Mithras at, 
4x8 

Gushciasp, temple of, at Gaufilk, 119 

Hahblh, martyr at Edessa, 5OO 
Hadrian, Em poor, 4, 25, 250, 257, 259 jqq. t 
483; and frontier defence,, sit 3 religious 
policy of* 41J i ttter attributed TO* 446; 
poetry of, 581,384 - f Villa of* 561; coinage 
of* 716 


Han Dynasty, 104 tq.^ chronicles of, toj 
Harm uni us. son of Eardaisan, 498 
Hatra, supports Niger* 9J besieged by 
Sepd mi US SeVerUS, 17; repulses Ardauhlr* 
hi, 126; taken by Shapur,. kj, 130. 
Hedriernheim, 434 
Helen and Dioscuri at Doura* 919 
Helena, mother of Constantine, 6ySj put 
away by Constantins, 34?, 34 3 * sarco¬ 
phagus of, 57a 

Helenius Aero, commentator, 577, 600 
Heliodorus, jtfrlAiopica of, 615 
Hehogahalus. 51 a, f ter aha undfF EU- 
gabalus 

Heliopolis [Baalbek), buildings at, 551, 
561 

— "cabnia/ Scptimius Scvpns and, 17 
Medina V-crns, Cynic* 603 

HdEesp Cape* 69 £ 

Hephih-diici (Huns), 107 
HeradaffiittOn, betrays Xyana* jQZ 
Hericlas, Bishop of Alexandria, 487 
HeracLsa. PonTtca* 148, 175, 688; mint 

established at, by Diocletian, 330 
Heracles, iwf s tndrr Hercules 
Heraclianus, officer of Gallienu^ 177; con¬ 
spires against him, 190 
Hercules, CoQltnadus and, 413; Fasturems 
and, 187; worshipped by Constant!us* 
679, hy Conipmnne* 680; patron deity 
□f Majornlan* 3194^ 387* 66i; di- 
miniibd importance of, 351 j extent of 
worship of, 419; invests emperors with 
their power, 3611; dedications to, at Rome, 
4 j-i-t temple of* UC Rome, 413; on cuing, 
of Commodui* 413* 416* 418* of Pos- 
tumusn 3XO fc rf Trobus, 319 lq. 7 359, 
of the Tetrarthy, 351* 3591 Famcse, 546; 
on seal, 99 

Herennianus, rer under Hemdianus 
H^rennius Etruscus, son of Decius^ becomes 
Caesar, 144, 166, Augusius^ 145, 167 5 
fcilkd, 1675 coinage of, 143, 167 a. 
Hernias* on prophecy, 455 j SAepferd of, 
5301^, accepted as canonical in Alex¬ 
andria, 542 

Hermetic writings, 44 c 
Hermagenrs, heretic* attacked by Ter- 
tnlban, 590 

— orator* 613 

Hermupolis Magna in Egypt, 250, 259 
Herodes Atticus, 573 

— Scptimius, son of OdcnaEhus, 175 rq. f 

724 

HerodLan, iee IndeJt of passages; on wan 
of i9>-7i 141 nuua 5 eptimsiis 
Severus, 32; on Sew*™ Alexander, 59 j 
on plot against Maxitninus, 73^ Hifivn? 
of, yto 

Herodianuj, son of ZenobLa, 177, 724 
Hcralh 149 4 f-tf t 7 / f 328, 722 
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Hierockft. Nenplatunusi:, 442; governor [ n 
Bithynia* 663* in Egypt* 6*76; opponent 
of Christianity, 634* 653# £77* refuted by 
En^bius* 641, 653 
Hjeropoli* in Phrygia, 489 
Hippolyius# antf-Popc, 476, 533 Jf.f con¬ 
troversy with CaJliatva* 533 538; 

dedicates work to Mamaea* 67* 7Si de¬ 
fender of the Logits ^theology* $33; 
banishment and death of, 75, 534; works 
ofp 524 rfr* ^4 /? T church of Alexandria 
and, 53 ^p 541; husehiu* on# 644 

— sarcophagi at Split acid in Rome. >65 
HispHtEa* rer under Spain 

/iij , /0n : .7 Life #f Elaga&alitl, $5* of 

the- GordianS, 8i t tf SfWffi -^jranL/er, 
57 -f^ r 65# ?EQ, <?/ Sepdmhij 

Several, 13, on Deri us and Valerian, 
ail *J.; on Gallienos, 224, 7a 1; on the 
Gothic invasions* 7-2-15 authors and pur 
pose of,. 59$ £q r , 7JOj and anti -Christian 
polemic* 191 ft., 223, yn ;*uad Eutropius, 
711 

AtweiiioreEj 30, 46 

Horace, Aero on. 57-, Fruntn tm, 575 
Hormirdp brother of Vabram IT of Persia* 
revolts* 113 

— T, TritiV of Persia* son of Shapur, 113, 
134 and rirp 17Q 

— II, kin^r of Persia, ri4 
Ho rmtidEchan * battle of, 103 
Hostilisnus* son of Deri ns, becomes Caesar, 

±66, Augustus, 1674 adopted by Gallos, 
1671 death of, 167 

Hsiiing-nn of Mongolia, 1O3 tqq r \ settle in 
Chinese empire* roj X94 drivets tfteSt- 
wardSj TO? 

Huang-ho, R. f dtjeo^em near, 101 
hunti!terrt T ]0 

Huns, in AmmlsntB Maroeilitius, tejs 
appear in Europe, 107 X^.* r rllfri Heph* 
tiuiitea or Yeta* 107* Hsinng-nu, 104; 
influence of Graeco- SarmatLan culture on, 
163 

Hyginus, compiler u( fables, 577 
Hyrruna^j near Antioch P battle of, 3O3 n. 

larn btichusj Neoplatonic* 443* 633x994 

and paganism* 646 X^r* 651 
Iatnii* R., E44 

lajyges, 1501 plunder Pannociia, 139, e 8 1 
Ignatius* on St Paul's F-pistfes# 434 
Illyria, lllyricum* Illyrian provinces, army, 
in* 6, 1 66, 20 34 emperors- from* jOO S^q r ; 
npifrx from* 25; p iidiLMyt S front* 37S S 
soldiers from, 25, iu 3 jrrjr., 397; in the bar* 
hirian invasions, 145 r99., ; 92 - campaign 
of Claud LUi in, 1911 defeat of Macrianns 
in* 1731 rebellion* in, r 3 1 j rise of Aurelian 
in T 193; gtmmMf tririmf* H/jrici r 193* 719 
imperiumj 34? doctrine about, 29 


sis 

India* intercourse of the Empire with* 247; 
trade route to* 271; embassies to the Em¬ 
pire from, 271 rt.9 decline of trade with# 
277; Apollonius of TyiQi and, 614 
indkti^ 400 sq- 

Indo-European peoples, in central Asia, 
96 19., pps do homage to Chinese Em¬ 
peror# 105 

Informers* see under dehtertt 
Ingenu us, revolt of* i J I# "-, 158, i8q,184 

Innaeu% Maniuh&eais leader, 513 
Intifeue (Ingikne), 336 
Iran, Iranian, see under Persia* Sassamds 
IrenaeLia, Bishop of Lynns, importance of* 
45a, 47 6$ life and wq rks of, 474 lo 
Q uartoderiman controversy* 5325 list of 
Roman, bishops in, 474, 531, $33; and the 
AptfTypfwn 1473* and Poly carp, 
474 1 on prophecy* 455 If.J on Valentinus, 
469 S(ff. 

Isauriai Isaurians, disorders in* 68; for¬ 
tresses built in# 316 

Isis, Egyptian goddess, 410, 413; m Eastern 
provinces* 41S* in WesTem, 425 579.; in 
Egypt, 4201 and the Magna Mater, 
4^7x9,; and syncretism, 4375 rites of* 
a 7 6 ■ Pharia, name of Roman WEirships* 
418; oa coins and medallion*# 413, 4E5- 
417 { trmplea of, 413 ty.* 425 
hp^tale# high priestess, 68$ 
lsSUS# plain of, 7; Septiinius Serertia defeats 
Niger at* $ and a., 18 
Istrui, Istriitu^r 339* S47 
Istr™, plundered by Gotha, 141; lnscrip- 
fions at, 1421 trif Se of- 146 
Italy* Ke also under corrector, iuridiei Ifolittr, 
lui ItoJkmmi army in, 14, 94- assimilated 
to the provinces* 39 *; barbarian iuntsionn 
of, 139, 151 rq. r 154 jy.; brigandage in* 
21+ Cons tan tine and. £91, 693X74 de¬ 
cline* of agriculture in, 23 3 27., 260x9., 
+76* of economic supremacy ot, 237 jy^., 
244 177. j depopuiatioo of* 237 19,5 divided 
into iwd vicariates, 394* exports, from 
North Italy# 239# 2411 roads of, 33; 
da very in* a 37 ; status and government of, 
24X9., 2 3 , 44, 47, 50 and m, 255. 345 ; 
taxation of, under Diocletian, 405; 
Italians* in army# 3* tn. Senate, 25, 375 sq., 
traders* 246 

rundicu 3 91 s ItaHae t 50 n. 
iurisdieda coltrmni' r sS 
tui gfedii\ 46 it . 

lut Mrfifflp 8, 17* 21, 1^ ccfonia htrii 
I fatter* Palm^Ta becxime^ fS 
fit/ pmeter-ram, conferred on equestrian 
governors by the Senate* 318 

JanieuLum, Svrian shrine on, 434 
janua, temple of, opened by Gordian III* 
86* 612 
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jaxartn, R.* i qj 

Jerome. St. Chrouotogical rab&es of* 
CmuIatB prmripHs of Origtfl, 4S1; on 
Araoblus* 607; oa Cyprian, 6023 on 
P'o^phyiy, 634; on Septimiiu 
J s 5 ^ 

J«H5, and Palestinian Judaism, 444; in 
Mami system, 507 sqq. r £37 
Jew, In Sassanid Empire, 3 315 Eusebius OH, 
641 n^i Jewish naiianaJism* 70s 
Johannes of Antioch, 7 tz 

Acti q/j 471; JpGcalypjf aj] Dionysius 
□f Alexandria on* 487 JJ-; Aptxryfkm 0/* 
4*9, 4-73 ? &vf*t s/ in Egypt. 47® 
Jordace^i £«« of, 711;, □□ the Gothic in- 
vasionE, 71 1 

Jatapianus* usurper* 9-3 19.3 [£6 ? 169 
J nan-J d an T barbarians, Invade Mongolia, ic6 
juba, writer uu metrics, 577 
Julia, Mamchaean missionary, $14 

— Domna, wife of Septlmlus Sevems, iS, 
i3* 14, JJ» 43 J }', 49' Jti «7» Mi Aptil- 
luuius 03" Tyana, 613 J74 literary J/zdsm uf T 
6131 titles of* 53, 356; coinage of, 35 it., 
337, 4*7=1 4iS n-t *13 represented, as 

urJU dJra, 4a8^ E , as Cybele h 35:*-, 
357, as Demeter* 613 n r. is Juno, 3571 a* 

LtinSj 3 5 n. 

— Maesa* sister nf Julia Domna- 51 177., 
56 sgq., 613; death of* £3 

— Mauuca-, mother of Sevcrns Alexander, 
31,5*i95-T 613; ebaraetjer of# fi 3 sq ,* policy 
of* 3S 63 relations with Hippo- 
lyrus and Grigen, 6 7,75, 639, religion of* 
671 nn campaigns, German, £9, Fhrstku, 
69 fq. | murder of, £9; coinage of, £3 17, r 
357 

— Paula* wife of Elagubalus* 

J ullan. codectorof"logia ChaMaica/ £3 7 /£. 

— Emperor, 2941 J7-1 447* 57 * f 

£r8* £33 i^.; and Histone AugusiUj jig 

Julian ljj s * corrector Venetiae,' revolt of t 3*3 

— Aedinios, Ps'ietorian Prefect* Si 

— M. Dlditu, Emperor, buys Empire from 
Praetorian Guard, 3; puts Laetus and 
Marcia to death, 4; killed, 4 sq. 

Julius* Bishop of Rome, 171 ft., 1S4 

— Avitusj husband of Julia Maesa* p 

— of C-aerieon# martyr, 396 

Junius Balbua, sou-in -law of Gordian 1, 
79 * Si 

.— PalmaluSi Roman com man tier, i±£ 
Jnppiter, nr* n£re unAtr ZcttS; Caelum and 
Ahum Maid*, 430j CapholiniH, cult of, 
in Egypt* 46 tautnuttr, 415 njnj 
DlDlksuQUs, 477, 551 p rxruptranffii ttkus, 
416; Optimus Maximus, 193.70$* dedica¬ 
tions to, 434 p lummm t*Mermtiilrimiti , 
4jS| UJtor* temple of* at Rome, 66; in- 
vests emperors with their powers, 361, 
387 j patron deity of Diocletian, 31919-, 


387* 6fir f ££K| an coins* 351, 359, 361, 

4151*. 

jurists, under Septimius Severn s. 22 
under Severus Alexander, 61 
Justin Martyr* Christian author, 430, 443* 
4^4 476 itjri martyrdom of, 518; 

account of Christian worship In F 533 
Justtnian, 323, 4S2, 569, on the basis 
of K)i r ereigQty, 3 $y 7 Code of* §9* 713 
Jmhujjgi, harbirian tribe* Invade Italy ¥ 153, 
1 5 ^j> J 3 S J 99-p 3 U 9 

Juvenal, 43S; Term Ilian and, 593 tq* 

J Ka s ba of Zcuoaiter/ at Staklar, no 
Kachka. discoveries near, 1C1 
Kaluga, province of, discoveries in* jldi J 9- 
Kan \ ung, Chinese officer* 104 
Kapos, R.. discoveries ieU r icS 
Khormuxta, Manichaeaij divine being, 511 
Khusmuanifti Manichaean document, 511 hj. 
Knlnt king of the Goths, Invades Moesia* 
i+l tgg ,; defeats Ded us, 1+4 /j, 
Id^^aBcr, uppresaLve activity of, in Egypt* 
3.4 and w. 

Konna* Bishop of Eckw* 

Koslbejevo. docomin at. 101 sq. 

Kucha, 97 jq. 7 [O4 
Kuebcan language, 97 
Kushani* 113 

Kyriades* its -uttdtr Mariadcs 

Labarum, original farm of, 683 n~ r t borne 
by Corijtantiiie T > bodyguard* 693 a, ; 
triumph of, 696 

Lactanti us, dgniimance nf, 713; Dr Ira Dr* 
of, £jd; Ds marhims pcntevforum oU 
5931, 6 q^t €50* 7IU Ds Oftjfcio Dti nf, 
650; Drvimt Inftittitimff of, 609 jq~> 
650 J99.J 713 ; and Amob i us, £jx iq ,; 
and Cicero, 609 ry., £50; and the final 
datrucTion of Rome, 66 |J on Con^tnu- 
tioc's adoption of the Christian mono- 
gnam, 6$z sq.r 6S5; o to Cyprian, 603; on 
Decins, zuj on Diocletian, 399* 403; 
an the amthreak nf the Great Persecution, 
663 - r q. j on the palinode of Galarius, 
673 sq. j on reason for persecution* 677 j 
on Valerian, -23 

Laelianns, Ulpius Cumelius* revolts against 
Pnetumus, 191 

Ia*tL prisoners settled In the Empire, 397 
LaetU5 a Q r Aemilius, Praetorian Prefect* 
induces ^Utird to proclaim PerlUiax em¬ 
peror, 1 j plots against Fertmax, 2$ put to 
death + 4 

L^mbaesJa, beccunes a ^oolonia/ 10 j build- 

i^fi* S| f 

Lii]d n n^ethocb of tenure of* £34* 260, 
3 7J *7'7 State ownership of. J72 
Laodlcei J Syria), supports SejptlniKUS Seve¬ 
rn?* 7 j teromes a 'culonia/ S 
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Lauras philosopher sarcophagus in, ^7 
tqq. 1 , Adonis- sarcophagus Lq, 565; 
Basilica of, 569 

Latin 1 Septimiui SeVerui amL r -4, 

Latin Litem ure* -rrr Ch. xvn? iloaith 
wrveiiAi 575; in Asiatic provinces* 708; 
poetry T 584 Jtf,, 600, 

Christian authors, 590 iff* 6oo ^7-1= 
607 decline of literature, 6065 trail*- 
iatiim of Line Bible intO T 494 
Larins, Jo man, 4.6 
]*aurenee* martyr, 522 
Law a Jurists and* 23* of commercial irans- 
actions, 24E1 criminal law* *7* cotlitica¬ 
tion of, 70ft ; J£ff tili& tonn'tr Lc* 
legion*, $€€ Lzira under Army; Praetorian 
Guard recruited: from, 14; i Mutrts, at 
Eri getiu, 4 i and n v with Gillie nos in Italy, 
154; I LLlyrionruiUj in Syria Ph«ni<X, 
308; ! Ssaura, recruited by Pntlbus* 316; 

I Mil:-■ r via, and tr =. Franks, 1 f 7 e I Far- 
ihiert, at Nisihki 17* a 6, 69, in Meso¬ 
potamia, 117, 376; 11 Adlutris, in Lower 

Faimonia r jy e.j If Augusta, at CaerJenp, 
36; II Isamu, see I Issura, H Ilalka, With 
Gallknus in Italy, 134* li Porthica, at 
Alhano, 34* 26, 43,1 55* 376* in Germany 
under Sevenis Alexander, 7 r* at i-Lcgc 
of Aquileia, 8o T with GiiliieilUs in Italy, 
l^5j. It Tralana, in Egypt, 6 , 8 ff rt 
12&; UL Augusta, La Africa, 6 and ■*,, 
aO 17.+ i7 h 78, disbanded by Gordian 111* 
£4; III Cyrendica, at B^tra, 127* III 
Gallics, at KaphLioeae, y±* 137* in Syria 
Ptiwnicc, 52 n_, 70, moved to Danab^ 
c 29 ; II1 Isaura, jjv 1 Isaura ; DI Forth sea, 
>a j c Parthica; jv [calico* recruited for 
Fenian war, 65; IV Mania* in Arabia, 
30K; IV Scythica, in Code Syriii. 33 S-* 
127j v Macedomca* nr Qescus, 308, til 
Fenian war of Galerius, 33b* new legion 
formed from, j^jVI f errata, in Palas^ine, 
127, moved to Syria PhoemCE, E29; U 
Vkcrix at York fc 36 ; vei Claudia, ee Vrtni- 
uaducUji 19; vei Gemma, in Spain, ii;i 
Fretensis, in Jerusalem, >17; I Gemim, 
[n Upper Pannonia* 184, at Viudtibo-ilft- 
4 if-; xr Claudia, at Aquikia, 39i; xie 
F ulmiLiaLd., in MeLcene, 137; XMI Gemma, 
detachment of* at Aquileia., 94, it Mc- 
hadia, 151* at Poetflvio, 15a, in revolt 
of RggoLlatius, i8$ r at Ratioi-h, 308* in 
Persian war of Gaierius, 33^, MW kgion 
formed from, 3973 XIV Gemiua, ill Upper 
Pannonia, [^4; xe Apollinaris, in Cap¬ 
padocia and .‘Urmensar 147; xvi FLavia, 
at SimOMta, tay; IS VaJeria Victrix* at 
Chester* 36; xiii Primigcuia, at Mainz, 
8 i; XXX Ulpia, at Vetera, e^e; llicbaiLp 
Christians in, fifii sq. 

Leu GnunEiiaticm, 7! 2 


ifEffler, German ilht force of Caraculla, -LI 9 
Leonidas, father of Grigen* 1 j martyr¬ 
dom of, 54a 

Lepris Magna, ^birthplace of Sepumiufl 
Sever us, 21, =4, 5B9; Arch of {Tetri- 
pylonJ, 545, reliefs on, 547 19. 

/engri* Celtic measure of distant^, 3 5 rt , 

Lex, Leges, Ma Sentia, 45 iq . ; Cometia 
de tal5L5, 167; Hmdriana de rudibus 
1 ri . ; generals, 371; imperil rk imperio, 
regia, 35a 17.; de adultd-ri is, 67; 

1 111 i :l uid^Laii^T ri 7; mctallt Vipascenssj* 
343 

LeJtiux, terra, jigillxta mac ufaaurcd at, 241 
Lian-Shu, irarbt connection Oh with Tyre, 
M 7 "■ 

Lie in Lanns, Julius Vokns, usurper, 167 
Lieiniua Liciniajius, Emperor* 34^ 

395; doims descent frOtn Philip^ 34 S 
character of, 34^ j atnl the C tiurcn, £■ 7 Ji 
694 ry. | betrothed to Cpufitantia, 6AI; 
and Constantine, 681, ; and 

Mixitnin* 33c, fiBi, 688 iff.; defeat ni* by 
CoEastatltiDe* 693 -Tf, p litany U^d by 
army of, 447 j> ^ 

- the younger^ becomes Caesar* 693 /y. 
LlCIOfS, aitend emperOn?, 36^ - : 7- 

Lj.mr/ T in Africa, :o r 86; Chinese, in+ Jy-i 
Dacian i;TrajmicJ, zz, L4^^ f 5 G i m 
Mauretania, 10 r if m|Maesian, E43* 3 jo* 
PannoEiian, ijO^ lli, 419; Raetioo* 3* 
47 ry-* 154 /(?., 1&6, 3 ^ 3 , 33^; between 
K Lillie and Danube, jet? tmdfr Radian; 
Wallatliian, 143 ft-, 208 

liD-ta'ung, EOil. of Liu-yinm, 106 
Lin-yuan* Hsiuxig’nu general, too 
tvgifia tAymzkLr , S5 

Logos, the, as counsellor of kings, 6931; 
doc trilh; of, 44j, 464 iq rf 4^^-r 49°» 

S^^I3 

LoaginEM, rbetorioaJl, 178, 305,, 618 jy.. 
630, 633 

Longiooes [Lugiij, invade Gaul, 334 
Longuj, Daphnh md ChLw of, 615 tq. 
Lo-yong, capital of Chinese empire, 9K, rofi 
LuEiiau, 581; on pjligiun, 439 /y, 

- of An tioch, martyr* GK7 
Ludoims* conspiracy of, 345 
Lucilla, on coins, 4E n. 

Lucius, in Apukius* 435. 581, 583 

- - of Patrae, author, 582 

Lucretius, Fronts on* 575; used by Arno- 
bios, 60S by Lact&nrius, 61 a 
Ludoviii haiik sarcup hagm, 553 17., 558, 

5*5 ( 

Luke, Guapel of, and Miraflfl, 453 tq, 
Luna* divinity* 3^ n- t $a 
Lydinidua, garrison flt a 314 _ 

Lycfipohs in Egypt, Manichorian docu¬ 
ments discovered near* 5C5 
Lycurgns, enemy uf Dionysus* 419 
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Lytldu, uxsxer Dial polls 

Lydian inscription*, 22 n- 

Lyrfiua, brigand in Alia Minor, 315 r9. 

Ly oils fLugutimim)* in war of Albums with 
Septimius Severn** 23 * Aurelisui 

at, 309; supports Froculua, jt6; perse- 
C u iiuzj of Christians nt* 51S inscrip¬ 
tion at* ^55 mint at, 306* 311* 319, 324 

Mat var goddess* In Western provincra, 415 
M acrdo, commander of Qsrhoe man archers* 

73 

Macedonia, Macedonians, 4* £92; roman- 
bed communities in, y, Ciraealia and* 
48 /y- j by barbarians* 90 

Maerianus (i), 13&- Quanxrmaster-geui^ 
in Persian war* 1725: sons of* proclaimed 
emperors* 172 /#., 185, 202 ; defeat of* 
185* 214; and the C tuisLiuins* 205, 664 
— (if) T. FuiviLis junius, son of (tj* pro¬ 
claimed Augustus* 171 iy r| 1831 killed, 
17 y t jar Quietus 

Micrinus, M. Opellius, Praetorian Prefect, 
50 iq. | murders Cara cal fa, 50 j proclaimed 
emperor, 50; defend by Parthiani* j©, 
127J defeated and put to death, 52; in¬ 
creases mobility of truops, 209 
Madaurths, birthplace of Apnfciua, 580 
Maecenas* m Cassius Di©, 16 a„ 59 6| 

Maecia Faustina* daughter of Gordian it 
79 > 

Mseoudac* Gotha, invade Asia Minor* 312 
Magi, t is* itS /iy. 

Mafic, and Fate, 431; iu Egyptian religion* 
420 j*j, 

magijtfr r libfUarum^ 3 £9; .wi/ir/ue, 664* 
e^fioniM, 389* m /affljwntf /rmtfi&p, 
381* 390 i tixf&mmi 389 
Magna Mater, sat 1 order CybeLe 

Magnus# flCMUiTj 73 
Maikop, silver belt from, tai 
Main* R , victory of Caraqallz on* 48 
Mainz, 71,, 73* legion at* Baj siege of# 1911 
cult society of Ma at, 423 ; dedication 
to Oriental deities at, 434 
Malalas. Johannes, Oil Gallic n us* 214# uni¬ 
versal history of* 712 

Makhian, p ms by err of Antioch* and Paul 
of SsmosaU, 491 

Mamaea, jw un&r Julia Mam^a 
Maui* Mankbaean*, protected by Sbapur 1, 
in, 504; abandoned by Vahram 1, 113, 
5C14, 5131 M^tdean dergy and* |23| 
ptnccubon of, by Diocletian, 339* 668 
ry-S persistence of* 504; discovery of 
Manicbaean documents, 50419., 50^511* 
513* 62a; OGsniDgun y of* 505 -1994 on the 
FaB, 473* 506 j Bardaiaan and* 436 fq rl 
506, 5id; Ephraim and* $02; Jam and, 
507/994 paintings and miniatures of* 
124/9. 


Mircdiianus* com piracy of* in favour of 
Maitnduij 345 

Marctiliaua, Bishop of Rome, 679 

— Prelect of Mesopotamia* 3O4 jy. 
Marcdlus, Bishop of Rome, banished* 679 

— conspiracy of# 345 

— martyr, 659 it* 663 and n. t 693 
Marcia, consort of CucnEnodus, p Lit to death 

by Djdius. Julianua* 4 
Marcianupolis, besieged by Gothj, 92, 143, 
149J dretruyed* 145 

hlarcianus, officer of Gallknus, 150, 1&9, 
■ 9 ** 7*1 

Mir don of Poniui, theological scheme of, 
452/9.; Bible of* 453 at Rome, 531, 
5331, attacked by Tertulliim, 59a, 593 
Marcomanni* invade Pennonia* 139, 147* 
181; mid Italy, 139, 15473** 1S15 war of 
Gaierins with* 334 
Marcus, gnostic, 47* 

Margos valley of the* battle in* 323* 662 
Marla di Capua* St# Mithraeum at, 429 
Mariadcs [Kyriaiiesj, Roman deiertvr, 

iJ4 J 97-r U** 

Marian us, poe^, 5S6 a. 

Mariniinut, son of Gallieons, 189 sq* 

Mar in us T father of Philip* 87^ consecrated* 

Marius* M + Auicbns, aurmsor m Fustomus* 


* 9 * t 

— Maxlmtu fL, Planus Marim us Pcr- 
petuns AuicEamis), legate in Lower 
Moesia, 7, consul, 62 1 biographies by* 599 

— Victorina^ author, 585 
Martnaddtej African tribe, i£o, 314 ft. 
Mamas, god of Gaza, 447; temple of* at 

Ostia, 427 

Mars* Cocddlus* 43Galcrius as son of* 
3575 invests emperors with their power,, 
361,369; on coins, 319, 330,351, 359,418 
Martial, ou Oriental colts* 43S 
Marcialis, Q. Gargiliua, historian, killed in 
Numldia* 182; Biographies by, 599 
MauiJiit, 'odventm imperatoruxu' 328 

Mains, MatiOliae, guddesses, 43 2 ry. 
Mattel, PalazEQ, aarcophagns in, 550* 554; 

Muses sarcophaguR in* 535 
Mauretania, 20, zi f 84; two MauteuLmajj 
=6s.; fordfiedsetdements on frontier of* 86 
Mauxi, Momo, disurclers among, £revolt 
of, 328, suppressed by Maadmjan* 333/9-1 
Moorish javelinmen* 73^ 18S# 199 sq„ im¬ 
portance of* 213 jf r ; Moorish iKMipa on 
fJartbern frontier, 90 
Maurice, St, 662 

Maurus* Teicnrianusj work cm metre* 
58417. 

Maxennus, Emperor* becoms^mir^r* 345, 
4021 quarrels with Mazfrman* 346; de¬ 
clared public eneoiy* 30S; rule of* iu 
Italy, 349; and Mariminm Daia* 68r; 
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wv with Conjtanriw* 63 e 199.; and the 
Christians, 65 S* 675? t$-r\ death of* 6 3 3; 1 
character ofi i+S; buusilica of, 
circus. nf* vaults temple of ^ etuis 

and Ruma, 5691 coinage of, 350 *y- 
Muimian, £jnpen?r f 327 Jf?-, 344 

414* becomes Caesar and Augustus, 327* 

I Tr-rr i 1 V s patron deity of, 329 J 9 'p 3 ^ 7 * 

£6l; campaigns against Bagaud&C* 3*7 T 
against barbarians* 327 ^ agsiust Moors, 

3 33l rg.I supports Cuasunusu against 
Carausius, 31 * *99-1 abdication of, 34c > 
342j lEcnilkK Angus™ again* 345? ac 
conference of Carnuntum* 3471 * 7*1 
Constantine* 3461 343 ? aiad 
fludus, 346* and, f be ChnsLiiris, 66a ffrj 

death of. 63 o s character of, 3+81 coioige 
of 3*9, 6S0, 717 .. _ 

Matimilian* martyrs ^59 h t 6 ?3 
MuamiUaj Montaniat prophet*, 456 iqq< 
X ^aTBTn rnib^ gOYSTDCT Of S vri^Lj 3 [ E J 
dereti, jia , _ , 

— C, Julius Vena* ( 0 , Emperor, iamdy of, 

725 commander in Fannonsa, 7** in 
Egypt, 72 j prxiefcctUJ 7 3 > 

tirvnibuij jij proclaimed Emperor, 715 
character of, 72 j recognized by Senate* 
71 j plot against 73 i besEeg* 3 Aqutkre, 
79 £9.) German campaign of, 73 if* 84* 
154; persecutes Christians, ff t 520, 534 s 
policy of* 74 sq.j financial, 76 j murdered;, 
3 d ; pictures of German campaign of, 560; 
portrait of r 553; public works and mad 
building., 74 j coinage of, 74* 7? 

— C. Julius Venn (□}, son of It) above, be¬ 
comes Cae s ar, 74; murdered, 8og tduci- 
rinn of, <7*> 597 

— Daia, Emperor, becomes Caesar* 34 ° J 
669; damiinous of* 342 5 character of, 343; 
jttivs JtigminniMj 3475 flcelts to become 
Augustus* 620; quarrel with LEciuius, 
35D P 63 i j war with Ucrnius* 63 B m.j and 

\lajCE 3 i tiuE, 6 8 1 5 Constantine and, SB j* 

638 ;, religious policy of, 414J 670* ^7 J ?-i 
persecution of Christians by, 669 
636 ry.j issues edict of toleratme^ 6S9 p 
death af, 35*, 689, 69S4 coinage of, 418 
Msudmus* defends Marctanopolis, 92 

— I 1 , Aelius Scverianu** governor of 
Arabia, 8 fl, 

— of EphaUS, Neoplatonistj 443* 638 

— dF Tyre, 44a 

Maidean Church, Religion* see oto under 
Zoroaster* ti 3 thigh) officials of* 
Iljgp ill; sysu-ms of, 118; fire won hip 
in, 119 Iff.; fire tempts, 120; acd other 
religions, lit If. 

Media* rnkrri by Ardashir I, 126 
Medicine, decline of, 621 
Medinet Midi, Manichaeiu writings dis¬ 
covered at* 6a8 


MehadEa* legion m, e 5 e 

Melitene F revolt in, 6fr6 

Mdsto of Bardisp dpdtpit, 461* 486* Sfi 1 

Memor* rerdt of, 274 _ 

Mdi TymoES] identified with A^ub, 415* 
temple Of, 11 SunEum, 410 m 
Mcnapiij. CoDstnoiius and, 333 
Meuopbiius, consuLar* at singe of Aqailcu, 
79 ; govern or of Lowej Moesia, 81,84 
140 Jy. 

OTrrviifionfjr, 26 j, fwiB£NSiirn r 3 [* oienriij 31 
Mercurius. in Gaul, 433 
Mtrt^, 271 

Mesene, port OU Persian Gulf* il s 
Nleshiha-Zekip chronicler, 496 
Maomedes, 439 

Mesopoiamia* Pirtifi-arj policy lowards* 9; 
invaded by Parthiana, 16* 5®* ^ 1 " 
sians* 69 J^.p Se* 86 117 t 

ijl jy.j taken by Cams, 3^f Persians 
sLmtEitlw claim to, 328, ^76; atfljy in* 1 1* 
£^p ^76; province of, 17* 36* 4 ?x 8^1 
governed by an ^76; veterans 

settled b, 32 n, 

Mestrianus, ambassador of Ltcmius, 

6j?l ^ L L f 

Metaiinu, R-, Auieiiaii defeats barbarians 
on* 156, 299 ^ * _ 

Methodius, Bishop of Olympus id Lycm r 

works of* 617 Jfl-* 634 .... 

Milan, siege of, 1S9 coltrr.ia pdlitentinvi, 

iij- Diocletian and Mbmhn meet At, 
318, ^SSj Constantine alld Licinius meet 
ati 636* 633 Jf.5 * Edict of Milan*' 686, 
638 sq.i mint at, 189, 19^ ^ 3 0I » Ji a f 
718 

Miletus, built at, 148 ^ 

tnifi t i ,T i name used of civil service* 3.82, 
39 j sq^ 

MiltLades* Bishop of Rome* 679* and the 
Donatuu* 693 

Milvian BAdge d victory of Cbnstsntmc atp 
3 jo, 6S2 J99.; represented on Arch of 
Constantine* 566 

Minerva, and Elaguballl^, 555 Medica, aO- 
called tenapie ofi at RDme T ^6 1; temple of, 
at Tebcssa, 5515 on coins, jja 
Mines, in Britain, 240* i 7 ji P 

Dacia* 240* 277; in Spain * z 43 j -77 i lTl 
tmiids nf great landlord*, 274; shurtage 
of labour far, 276 jy- 
Mrms* distribution of* 714W 
Minudus Fehr* apologist, 595 ^., 647; 
date of. <971 Cvprian and, 6or; r Icr- 
rulliao and* 590 a * 597 
MinUSUtfk* distovene near, lot sq^ to? 
Mkan* discoveries at* 99 . 

Muhra, Mithraism, 4^9 \ archaeological evi¬ 
dence for* 428 ftj* J Errcmonifl of* 429 j 
Commodns and* 4131 Diocletian restores 
temple of* at Camuntmn* 414* mature of* 
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430 if. j in Persian religion, 119 jy., 4305 
spread of, 418 #y.* 428, in Britain* 195 ty,* 
in Danube region! 411, in Italy, 431 n. r 
in fourth tntturyp 447 p tn opposition In 
Christianity, 447 nn-ri n a 
Modera h taken, by Constantine* 68= 
ModesUnua, Hereniaius* jurist, 30 a., 31 n « 
Mocsia, 19, 147, 692$ ravaged by bar¬ 
barian.^ 9a*, 140299.* 167 jf T ; invaded by 
Ktliva, 1431 supports tngenuus, 184"; 
Diotklka in, 328; amiy in, 6, 7 h.$ fbrti- 
ficariuns in, Sy* roads in* 85 ; coins minced 
in* 85^ coinage* 85* 90, 93 141, 147 

MogontiicunK* see tender Maim 
M-unarchiatiiun, see msa under 5 a belli us; ai 
Rome. 533; and MbtLtamsm* 4385 at¬ 
tacked by Terculiiani $90 
mone&irn* strike of, z6y 7 300 and tt. 
Mongolia* Hritin^-nu of, 103, 105; Jnan- 
Juan in, ic4 rq_ 

Mcnt Generic, pass of, 681 
Meratanjsm, Montanus* 456 njq^ 337? in¬ 
scriptions, 459 aii«i later history of, 460 
Moon, tee Under Mauri 
Mosaic cosmogony* 441 - Eusebius cm* 64s 
Moses, classical writers borrow from, 4617 
priority of* to Homer, 641 
Mother of the Gods* see under Cybdr 
' M Urtttiriiln Canon,* 459 
Mursa p victory of G allien us at, 1S4 
Musco Torlonia, sarcophagus in* 337 
Muse ™ at Alexandria, 6 19 jff.,, 6 39 
Mylasa in Cam* decree 0F1 zj 

Nussens, 446 
Nalssils* see under Nish 
Naqsh-e-Rajah, rdiefs Ht* I33 and n ., 124 
Niqah-e-RusTarn ± reliefs U, raj and n. 
Narocsa in ILiyrictim, 331 
Narwh [Nines ij f King of Persia! 113 i&. t 
117* 335 -*W^ invades Syria, 336- de¬ 
feated by Galerius, 336- relief of, 12 3 ^ 
inscriptions of, 113, 123 «. 

Naulohatus, HerulilD Chief, receives con¬ 
sular insignia, 149* 163 
navkulariit guild of, 31, 259, 26^ of Arka, 
31 tt* 1 of Nile and Tiber, 

Neapoin [Italy), Oriental cult* 01, 43 a ra. 

— (Palestine), 8; becomes a 'colonin, 1 88 
NebureJm and Co* trading firm, 151 n. 
Ncmesjanns* M T Aurelius Olympicug* post, 
work* of+ 605 iq. 

Nemesis, 431 

Neophrygim inscriptions! 412 
Neoplatonism, 441 iqq. f 611 xyj.; and art* 
55717.; and C hriatianity, 207, 44 2 2| r , 
630 J ^?-p 6 4^ *?-. 6.69; and gnosis, 

*£7*9-1 and paganism, 631 27, r 63627., 
705; Si Atlguatine and, 619; Gafiienug 
and, 188; supports Diocletian, 3395 si 
Palmyra, 17E; division of the school, 645 


Neopytbagoreanism, 310, 44c 
Neptre, Egyptian bishop, 4_S7 
Neptune, on denarii of Septiimus Severn, 

40 

NcrO, Emperur, accession of, ; Baihl of, 
enlarged, 66$ coinage of, 716 * and in¬ 
flation of coinage, 714 
NerVO, Emperor, tiediaitiuu tn, by Septi- 
mlufi SevtntSp 13* 3555 coinage of, 716 
Nestor of Larwnda* poet* 611 
Nev-Shapur (Nishapiir}, founded by 
Sbpui 1, hi 

Nicaca in Bithynia, 75 taken by barbarians* 
148- Council of* 693* 697 jq+ 699 
NicagorJir sophist, 69 
Nicephorium, in Persian war* 129 
Nicomedia, snppns Septtmius SeFeros* 7j 
Cara cal winters in t 49; Elagahilus 

winters in* 5^; taken by Goths, 148; 
cathedral at, dratroved, £ 1 6 £j - pc-rseendon 
at, nnder MaiiTfiin a 6S6 tokruiion 
edicts issued in> 689 

Nico polls, ill Moesia* besieged by Kniva, 
144 ; Roman victory at, 144 
Niger, C. PesccpniUT, governor of Syria, [ ^ 
tS, 37 $ proclaimed emperor jj ^ ^7,9 war 
with Severas, kiUed, d* corre¬ 

spondence of^ with Parthian king, 9 
Nile, K. f and Red Sea canal, 1 34* nee^iculnrn 
of, yoS 

Nish, victory of CaJJiemja at : 149J7-* 189+ 
723; Constantine born at, 67 S 
Niijbis* ‘colonta 1 ' established at s 9$ capital 
of province of Mesopotamia* 17; defeat 
of Macriniis near,, 5c; besieged by Par- 
thians, r6, by Pcreiar.s> 69, 1275, Shapur 
icpdistrf froirij 132$ Shapur take?., 86 s 
130 and s.* t32 h 172$ retaken by Timesk- 
thetlft P ftj r 13 t T bV Odeniiihtfs 3 174; L Juha/ 
88 j centre for Romano- Persian commerce, 
J3 6j 7‘ 

Nomads* in Centra] Asia, 99 tj.; character 
of* 103; struggles of, 1^4 /yy. 

Noreia* goddesa, idrnEified with [sis, 42 6 ,t,; 
dedications to, 433 

Noncum, roads In* IJ* 195. economic 
progress ln h 540 ^9-$ inscription from, 39S 
iVarftia DigwtaUtm* 36, 270, 292 
Novae* in Moeak, 143 
Novationp Roman presbyter, schism of, 
53927.* 600 j works of, on the Trinity., 
539 n.j 6oa, de cibU lud&kii* 6C2 
Novemponulana* new province in Gatd r 391 
NovocberJcaikn treasures found at, 100 sq. 
Numeuiu* of Apamea, phi Lr/=opher, 441- 
446, 62 3 

numeric military unitSi 33, an 299.j 
numerus FalmjtYr r arim w in Numidifij 
bound to the soil, at 2 
Nunwrian, Emperor, jza^ murdered* 3a*, 
606j oratory and poetry of, 321, 606 
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Nomerkiunt importer in Gaul, i a »- 
fCnmidia* id. 32 *9.; frontier of, ad, %i 
becomes separate province* 21, 17; **- 
tacks cm, 1$.%} divided, 392 
Nymphae Forxinae fl-C- Fumnae)* 434 


Occidental traders, 246 /y. 

Gctadus Januaries, in Minutiu* Felix, 


OdetitfiTH, King of Palmyra* 112, 135 J9-* 
173 799,; attacks barbarians. 148* 1755 
dedans ibapuir* 17*1 174 *?■? - 

listus, 173; army of* 174; relations with 
Rome, 174 599.; murdered, 175* domi¬ 
nion t of P 176; sans of, 734 
— the younger* see under VabalUthuB 
Athenodarus 

Gescos* legion it, 153* 308 

bureaus of State departments, 2%if 


oikoumenr T 4^9, fi4.fr 
Qlbia, imcriplioDi of, [42 
OppEan, poet, 61 i T 613 
Oracle*. Chaidaic. 441, fr^J; Clarbn. 44 ' _ 
Orbianit Cn. Scia Herennia Saliusna 
Harbss-, wife of Scveras Alexander, 63 
Ordos, discoveries in* inj sq. 

Oncntal senators, 14* 37S; traders, 246 tq- 
Offgen, 477 sqq .; life and. works of, 48 l rqq,, 
639; visits Maniac*, 6 y, 75, *5^, Fir* 
Indian P 489; relations with Philip- 94; 
Contra Gflwm of, acj* 485 tqn- T 647 Jf-i 
7 t 15 exegesis of r 4 $ 4 W- i ExAmrtatktt / & 
Martyrdom of, 75; and gnosticism, 484; 
influence of* 649; and miliovy service, 
6554 philosophical system of* 4^3 *9?- + 
Methodius and* 617 rtf- j Paul of Eamoaats. 
and, 490/9, j Porphyry and, 632 
Orrmizd + 69* 118/7.; inwsiitote of kings 

by« 113 

Grtmtrs, R,+ victory of Aurelian at* 303 
Ortwins, adverf&m P#giTiM,r of, 71: 

Orphic*, £34* 637 
OmjHs* cult-drama of, 412, 426 
Osjhutne T becomes a province, 94 auder the 
AbgarSpiO, 17,87* 130* 493; incorporated 
into Mesopotamia, 49; arcbera from, 75, 
T2$E* 199, 2 i£; cavalry from, 128; Chris- 
dans from* 203 

Ostia, 245 sq. ? 148; Pm&sk ddk Car- 
pOrUSSiom at, 246 
Ostrogoths, l-ffr FT, 
atMiit liabilities of, 396 

Oued Djedi (NEgris R.J, line of, 20, 86 
Oxyrhyncbus* money-changers at, 266 


Pabhagb, kdU Gochrhr, king of Penis, 
109 

Paraiianus, C. Jnlius, procurator of the 
CottEan Alps, 29 «. 

— Ti, Cl and 1 us M&riuus, usurper* 92 ry- 


Patdavi, Ell; religious books. il&; in¬ 
scriptions [Ka+ba of Zoroaster), no, in 
synagogue at Doura, 11 i 
Pahiezagh* king, defeated by Shapur I* iti t 

Paifculi, great tnictjodon of P TIJt ufi 
Pltlaline* shrine of hcutl of Emesa od T 

Palestine, Septiiniiis Sevcms and F 1 B ^ 
Afjr^-rt 0/ Pczif/JW, of Eusebius, 713 ^ 
persecution of Chrisdam in* frfrg r^., 
674 jyy, 

PaifuenUS Jt? under Lyrfius 
Pallas Athena* on seala* 9S 
Palmyra* see alio under 2 enobsa| Persian 
attacks om 112+ kingdom of P 17^ ryy-, 
yo^i and Rome, *78, 301 /917.; siege of* 
304J defitrucuon of p 3051 archers from, 3t 
|>oura, 175^4181 light ITtHJpl from, lz8; 
trading asKociatiou at f 278 effect on 
trade of capmre of, 177; Luscription at, 
129; palace at* relief at, iiaj coins 
of* 192, 301 sq„ 71ft 

Paint, Bishop of Ede^sa, consecrated by 
Serapion of Antioch, 495, 497* 
Pamphilus* Chrigtian scholar, 639* £335 
martyrdom of K 639 
Pan Ch'ao, Chinese general, 104, 235 
Pan TTeugi son of Pan Ch F ao* 105 
PanfgyHftSt Latin,, 606^ historical vtilue of* 
711 

Par:not lift* Upper* 3 ± pardy Ceded to 
barbarians* 139, r8 C; I^owerj 37 u. T 48, 
[41 if.; regrouped by Cuncdla* 4S1 re- 
organiicd by Galbenus, i 36 ; army in f 
48, fr4, 7I1 and CahieniiBn 173, Batavian 
cohort in, HE; barbarian invasions of, 
E39 j 147* iSe* 399; barbarians settled in, 
212; DiotJedan in* 318; Constantioe and, 
692 19.; economic dcvelopmcEL of, 24 3 
tq.; roads In* 19 
Pan tae nus. 479 and 
Pantheon, repair of* 

PapinEan (Acmiiius PaptniamisJ, jurist, 
Praetcirtsio Pref^rct, 13, 28 put to 
death by Caracalbir 43 
PapyliKt martyr at Pergamutn* 51S 
Par«e3 + give up ZerranEsm, tl8 
Parthia, Parthian** intrigue with Niger* 9; 
expeditions of Septimius Scxerus against, 
9 t 6 sj< 7 oF Caracalla, 48 j^+ fall of 

Parthian empire, 68 sq. 7 136 , 703; paint¬ 
ings inHurncc of* 548 

patri'Monium T and fiats, 27; estate? of* 343; 
and rts prkwta. f 3S1: 

Paul, St* 444/9.; MarcJon and, 45259.; 
circulation of the Eplsde^ of P 453 19.; 
on prophecTu 455; Epirtlt! of, io Synar, 
503/9. 

— jurist* 23^ 589 

— martyr, 677 
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Paul nf Samosata, Bishop of Antioch, and 
Zenobia, t yE &j, T 302: COC trOTUiOT con¬ 
cerning, 493 *97^ deposition of* 30^ 
493 ^ 

Fax fi^S r £58 

Pax Ramona. 133 ty. r 654 

Fepuxa, in Phrygia, 457 197* 

PerEumum* martyrs at* riS 
Pcrinthu^ m campaign of Septimiui Sevmis 
against Niger, 7, 1 j * surrenders to Mati- 
mln h fiSK 

Perm* diKorcrie* near* 101 
Peru*, brother of Shapiir I T coins of* 12 1 
Ferpetua* YTbia, martyr, fWliora of, 5 ad r 
594 ff 

Fereepolii* grajhti at h 124 
Persia, Remans, m also under Sassaciid-s; 
becomes great power* 69, 109 703 j 

organ Lzarinn of, j 1 □ sq .; war= with Rome, 
69 j^, r 3 i t m r n* T ia£ sqq r9 vtipjggt* 
31+, 32119., J35 Probia and* 316; 
army of, 1 IP; Iranian cavalry in Roman 
army, ?i£ art, Iranian, 100; com¬ 
merce of* ir7 *04 language, East Iranian* 
97 ; religion,, ]■« BHc/rr Mazdean Church, 
Zoroastrinn jgm $ rclicfe, nz 
Ferns, 109 

Fertinax* P, Belvim, Emperor, earner nf* i* 
58 8; reign of, a j murder of* 3 j Septimiua 
represents himself as avenger of F 4; apo¬ 
theosis cf, 55 coin mere ill actmtuM of, 
*39 n- 

Pfr'tTjff/iujBr Vmtttl* jS ft j^r r 
Pcsfritra, 501 Jicr. 

PessLnua^ attacked by barbarians* F4? a 169 
Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, martyr, 687 
Petra FerUisa flimhria)* brigandage m T 90 
Feucini* barbarian tribe, 92 
‘ Pfahlgrabenp 1 48 

Phaeton SLircophagus, Bqrghfcse, $6$ 

Philip the Antbian (C, Julius FhBippus)* 
Emperor, 87 jfp,, i$i t 165 *7.5 family of, 
87j enters Rome, 889 celebrates secular 
games, 91* character and policy of, 89 sq, % 
mates pear* with Persia, ijij yfcmry 
□v*r Germans and Cirpu 90* 143 
revolts agqinsc, 9* w:l r with Dedlli* 

93 ^r* 16^ j*/,; ana the frontiers, 114* 
killed, 945 ind Christianity, 92, 04 Jy.? 
portrait of T 553 j an-i temple at Heliopolis, 
jtfij coinage of, 90, 95, 417 

— Bishop of Heracles Poim of s 676 
Phtlippopobs (Thrace), 692; ‘tdlonia* 

founded at, SS; fortified by Philip, 143* 
ritges of, 143 144 a., T49(i taken by 

Goths, 144. 167 

— fTraebon£iis) h tdojaa founded St, £8 
Philippus,. M- Julius Scvenas, son of Philip, 

Emperor, becomes Caesar, 8t, 3S5, 

Augustus, 91 Pontiff* Maxi mm, 91 \ 
murdered, 94 


Philo of Alexandria., 444 sq. 

— o f By bl us* 412 

Philosophy, Sit aim nadir Neoplatonism; 
and rdjgion, 440177^ the Apologists 
and s +fii J79,; and Stale service, 6£o 

Philostorgius, 534 

Philos tratns* £13 ; life of Ape linn in g of 

Tyana* 614x9, 

Phry gia, j« ahv under Montarsisms blood 
baptism id, 409 n.; destruction of Chris¬ 
tian town in, £74 

— and Cari3 d pnoyince of* 392 sq. 

Pianibor T discoveries at, 101 

Pilate, Acts of, £87 

Pisidia* cainflge of* T79 

P£rt£r Sophia* gnostic document* 4^9, 473 

PttyTiSj defended by Successianus, 134, 170; 
captured by Borani, 148 

Placenria* barbarians occupy* 299 n*$ 

Aureitan defeated near, 299 

Pladdianus, Julius, officer of Claudius, 


192 

Plague, outbreaks df 5 16719 * IJZ 3 19S, 
205 fl. + 237x9-* 2 &Q t £5S + 688 
Plato, and Neoplatonism.r-Szj, 639,636197.5 
and gnosticism, £z7^ and Eastern ideas, 
6*8$ Eusebios and* £41 
Pbitoniun* Middle* 440 jj. 

Piatonopolis, 676 

Piautiaous, C, Falviui* Praetorian Prefect^ 
19 fqq.; murdered by Caracalla, 3t, zj; 
ambition of, z8 

Plautilla, wife of Caracaila, 19, z 1 
pUbs u rbanii. 41 z 

Pimemiif in sy.^tem af YaJen tinus, 470 
Pliny the Elder* 438 

— the Youngrrv and Trajan, 359, ji-fi 17. 
Plotinus, Neoplatouist, 443, 61 r 177.* 651$ 
life of, £ 2 1 sf .; on exped irion of tondia n . 
£225 friend nf G^LUenus* $$6 r 6o§ r 6765 
leitchtng oft 633 tyy., 655 197. - opposition 
of, to gnosis^ 627 rq.j £48-- and State 
serride T 660 

PInEatrcb, reb'gious ideas of, 439* +46 
Pnetoria, ^13^ garrison of, i jz; Mithraea 
aJ* 422* 4jo 

Political fatbutt in ihird century, 19j sqq. 
Polycajp, Bishop nf Smyrna, Epii'tU iff the 
PMdpptans of, 474; and Irenacu^, 4745 
risit of, Eo Rump, £32 j witness for Pauline 
4 j# n. 

Pclycrates, Btsbop of Ephesus* and the 
Quartodccitnan coutroyersy, 4881 
Pocirpeianus* Frankiah officer* 163 
Pont]anna, Bishop of Rome, deported to 
Sardinia, 75, 94, ^ 
punt)fix maximum y 4 1 z 
Pontus, persecution of Christians m ? 75 
PorphynO, -com mentamr, fico 
Par^hyn". Bishop of Gm. ? eQCGunwr ot, 
with Julia the Nl3Jiichaeau r 514 
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Porphyry* NcopEatauist, 44* JWi 37** * l3 
i f , T 619 660j called Malchus, 6lS 5 

and Christianity, 64, 203, &30 Jff. P 6+9 i 
and Jcsus, *49 h-i and Plotinus, 611 *9-* 
619x94 and paganism, &33 j 636 

19 .; coinparLion with Ccljus p 63219., 6+9; 
work' Against the Christians' prwvibttft 
6345 Eusebius and, 6+a J99.* Jerome on, 
634 

Parti™ Qctavia, ^sr 

PgBf„ see under otriw pubMnu 

Pratnmus, M. CasuantH Latimia* revolt of. 

1 $r, 155* 1 S*t 1S5 199-t 3695 defends 
Rhine frontier* 158, 1873 Gallic empire 
□ft 1 By, 7<m sesw Britain and North 
Italy, i«75 killed, 191 s portrait of* JJ7 i 
coinage oft 158* 187* 1 ^ 9 * 21 4 j 3 ia * 359 > 
363* 374, 41S. S56 3 55B. 7 Z 7 
Pothinus, Bishop of Lyons, martyr, 519 

prefect**} Argypti, 13 P 394* +OO J^* aer&rto 

Sai tonpV 7 e 5p 211 *9* £giwMr> 

377, 73* 576, tirvmhus, 71 i 

Prefect, of Annana* aS* $4* 40 j, powers of, 
extended, 308; of the City* *8s 5J? H 3 ri r 
3So, 391, 39^ ^-■icarmi oft 394* of the 
PjXSfitorian Guard* powers oft enlarged^ 
a a, controls Prefecture of Annnna, 38, 
401, change in position and rank oft fiojny,, 
7% 379^-1 and provincial administration, 
Ss, appeal to the emperor fronu &9 P 
power of, in third century* xoi, 379 !<j- f 
untfer Dlodetian, ]38 X9,* financial 
powers oft 38 u warii oft 393 19, 
propositi, command era of legionary detach¬ 
ments, 398 

pniftoritut tquitibul DalmniiJ comiMtffuibui, 
39^ j rai.n cubkiili, 388 
pntms M afi and *- P 377 > 3 V* 195 

P mu: tori an Guard, iee aha viufcr Prefect; 
and Perrinax, 1, 3; purs Empire up for 
auction, 3; and Sep Litmus Seven]*, 4f^“ 
mntfitnEHi by Septimiux, 3 3* recruited 
from legionaries, 14; murders Elagabalusi 
56, LTJpian, 63 /y. h PupkmJJ and Bal- 
binuj, S13 under Severus Alexander* £3 
ry.| cause* disorder, 6* Stffl-, So; iup- 
pnjaed by Secerns, 3451 
Maxenritis, 345* 349 
Pristina Mcssallinlii, governor 
Moesia* 90 

Prarcair Monarchian, attacked by Ter- 
tnilian, jflj 
primipili, 25, 377 sq- 

prtrtCtpSr prindpate, iff Chap, I; and auto¬ 
cracy's 3^ 1 199., 3875 basis oft 3-51 
LassiUS l>ia on, 35 - 577.,7to ; in third ocn- 
turv, 383 j change in the c Ln meter oft % Z 7 ; 
dedications by, 41x5 deification of, 3?*+ 
7&45 dynamic max ssion to, 3 70 i 
method of appointment, j68^| re¬ 
ligious action for, j 5 j 19.* 3^ 17$-i 113 d 


supports 
of Lower 


Senatr, 373 the Tetmrchy and* 

jj i^, 209 

Montanut prophetess* ±$6, 45* 

Priscuii Neoplatontrt* 638 

— C. JuliuSp brother of Philip, 87499., 9+ 

— T, JulJuSi pretender, I44» 16 7 
Probos, Emperor* ofheer of Aoxrlian + 308, 

311 jfy-i aceMsiQn aft 3135 character oft 
driven barbarians from Gaul* 
314 ifri settles, Bascamae in Thr+ct, 139 
316+ Franks in the Empire, 319^ re¬ 
volts agaiflsts 315 i and the army * 3 1 7 - * 

and Persia, 314. 31 fi ;; and the Senate, 3 13 1 
triumph aft Jlj l encaumges viticulture 
in the provinces, i?!* 317 j killed 1 317! 
cnnsecrtltjedj 318; portrait oft 553i 564* 
coinage oft 319 3f9r 719 

— Tenagiuio, Prefect of Egy pt* ri*, 3*4 p - 

Protluii NroplaDUtLiSt* 638 

Procnlui* revolt of, 316 and_ it ; 
pfvcuraiur, proenmfortf* activity oft 17* in 
charge aft rff pfruatti? 2 8 P 3* 1 1 ftinctions 
of, under Gordian III, Bl Jf*J sent as Kt- 
Lag goi'ernors to Imperial provincss, 163 
civilians ns, 382; cxpfiiitiQnli, 171; 

montiAt, 7t4j pafrimww* 85; i&ramm 
cpgmhimhm. 36x1 *vktfrwl&i*t 37 « 
prompt legionary cavalry, llS sq, 7 379 
pr$sfyM£slr M y 6 i 38 S, 659 

empcror > S bodyguard, 219 t$r, 

37 S*J 9 4 , 

Pm tesdatls* revelations oft 44 r 
PfOtOCtetus, Christian, 75 _ 

PrmvSmtia Awrum, on eoinSi 3f+ P 360 
Provinces* division of* into smelter units- ■ i k 
15, 21, 27, 3 fir 9 - p 39 unJcr 
Gordian HI* Si J9.1 DiodetitUl and, 390 
J99.i prtcuraEors goiiierii ImperiaL -6j 
economic program of, 139 197.: internal 
tsade oft a+4 J99-5 praspeniy oft 248 ^9-1 
mints in* 7t+ p 717 5 ss * UHiL^rr tbe 

severnl provinces 
PrudentaUSj on Cyprian, ftoa 
PrtliOi taken by barbarla£B P I+S 
PtolfmafiEjSr gBMtic* an Old TcstanJeilt* 
451 \ used by Ireciaflus, +69 
Ptolemaic astrnnamy^ and gUOStictsm^ 
4$7 J99. 

Pl-O^mals, revolt oft 316 
Ptolemy* geographer* 97 sq. 

Pndc language, 14+ £ tx 
Pupienus [M + Cl&diui PupicflUS Maxim lis i. 
Emperor* 78 ; in campaign against 

Maamdm» p 7919.5 quarrel with Balbinus, 
murdered, 81 

pvrpum* ia symbol of sovereignty, 365 '■/■ 
Pote£fc[S + decline oft 245; laurvbAitim at, 4153 
Tyriai] group ith 417 ^ Miibnkm in, 
432 

Pyih+goriS* P^'thagort+ttl* 613 If- 
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Quadi, m, 157$ plunder PatmoDk, *39, 
l8lj defeated by Cams, 321 
QuAiirntus, apolugi*^, 460, 463 

— Christian prophet, 43^ 

WfVjjfaw? ptrpttwdf, cessation of, 28 

Quardnus. senator, 73 

QuartcdccEmarj controversy, 48 8 and «_* 

S 3 * 

Quattuor Comnati, martyrdom of, 662 
Quietus, T. Fulfills Junius, son of Mar- 
rtanus, prorlaJmed Augustus, j3*, 171 sq m j 

defeated and executed at Emesa, 173 *9. 
qtdndi dmviri sacris fitthmdis T 41 1 
Quinij oegen tanri, Moorish canfcderacTj at¬ 
tach N umid [z t i8*f revolt of, 333 Jf< 
QuintfUua* senator* pyt to death* 23 

— M. Aoidius, bitJtber of Chudius, 

proclaimed emperor, 1 92* commits 

suicide* 193^ coinage of, rSo and n„ 
rga jfl r , 297 and a,, jji 1 

Qiiirmai, temples on, 4 rj 

Rabbi!la, Bishop of Edesaa, 500; revision of 
Syriac New Testament by T 502 uy 
Raetia, tee also under Limes- army in, 84, 
1S9. 35G4 barbarian attacks on, 1 £4 J^f,; 
Biodstian and, 3*84 economic progress 
of, X4PJ pan df, evacuated by Gallieniu, 
[ £3; roads ln 7 13 r 1 9; secured by Amtli an, 
I57, by Probus, 315 
Rap baneac, legion at, 52, 127 
Ratiaria. legion at. 153, 30$ 
ratio purpumrioj 65 

ration a iis fisci r -a ti, 381, 350; official id 
charge of a mpnt, 7 E S 

Ki^nuu, raided by barbarians, *39 and a. 
Kawak, baa-reliefs and seals at, 98 
Red Sea, licet in, 233 j-74 and Nile canal, 
-34 

Red Tower Pass, is 

Regniian, revolt of, 151* 155 it., 184.17.; 
rains uf + 184 

Religion, ftv alw under Christianity* 
attitude of the Empire ro, 413+ 0^ iudi- 
vid mill emperors to, 41 1 jyy. j and imperial 
unitv, 701; sq. \ and the Pnndpattr, 353^4 
the TetrUrcby and r 329^4 SoEelt cult 
set up by Anrdian r 393, 3c9, 7195 Em¬ 
peror-worship, 194,355 Z^., 370, 3 SS *7., 
431, 43/5, I 5 j 8 *7.; gods as protectors of 
the emperor, 319; army and, 433 m ,; in 
third century- 649 rp.; paganism in fourth 
century, 447 > W, vitality uf ,local cults* 
4J 2 , r ?-= iltnothciim, 41Q, 44 i t 
447; syncretism* 67, 437 jy., 6(4 jy.j and 
philosophy 1 67J Egyptian h in Western 
provinces, 41a 177.; Oriental, 4O9 ^77., in 
Greece* 4^9 tqq. r on Rhine frontier, 434, 
in Rome, 4II jf, in Wcsttra provinces* 
4 W-t qualitative aspects of, 434 *77., 
and Christianity* 443 777., in art, 436? 


Roman, 4s c J77* la Britain, 294*7., in 
Gaul, 49 jf # Mamitius and, 35^ reaction 
towards tradition, under Severn* Alex¬ 
ander, 58 i Syrian* 4 «> *75-i 434* b 
Western province*, 4=7 ry., 614 17., AW 
worship, 51 tqq. r 412 
R«?i 15, Z7 jp* 38 Tj, 390 

Resaina, becomes a ‘coloilJa/ tyj Roman 
victory at* 87* 131 

Rhei nr-atern, ttrm rigilLmt manufactured 

at, 241 

Rhetors, appointed hy municipalities 83 
Rhine, R„ Lower* ll, Upper, 3 Jp, 7; anny 
on, 3,5, 14*7., -J.r.j yij rtf 9, 191^ 400,242; 
barbarian pressure on* 137/7.* 314* 3^5* 
Constantine and* tfSl, 6925 forU esta- 
bfish^d beyond, 315J frontier of, zr, 70, 

*54 

Rhineland, disorders in t 225 road* in, 25: 

impartaisrs of, 147* 157+ 173 
Rictiovarup (ReckufmifrJ, 662. and m 
Reads, in Britain^ 40, 42 n*; from Euphrates 
cros&Eogs, 17 s in Ganl^ 14* repaired by 
Septimius Sctetu^ 25 *f. ; in Roman 
Germany, repaired by Caraeslk* 48j in 
Northern proviiaces, repaired by Sepd- 
ITlius Severus,, T33 19, 33* by Sevflrus 
Altondex, 66 i from Moosa to Dada, 
143, 151* from Pannonia to A-quileilt 
139 fl-i in Rhineland* 25 JT,; built under 
Manminus, 745 baOl for purpose of 
trade. 254; ezae of travel by, 133^7^ 
SjfrufcT Diecfejiamtt 397j Viae: AcmiEia, 
tyfr, Appaa, s!lrCt>phag-us from, 549* 5^4, 
Egnatia, 6, Kiammsa* rjA*^8i a Saiiirias 
sarcophagus from. 5^7 
Rogatianus, senator* te fuses oJ3ice 7 66 a 
Roma, godded* lji vests emperors with fhr'ic 
power* 3 60 j$- t 369 - temple of Venus and 
Roma, at Rome. 411* 5 rig 
Roman Feaptc, and the election of em¬ 
perors, 368, 370 

Romanes, C- Julius Kruanmarian , fico 
Rome^ Septimius Severus enters* 4^ Sep LI - 
min* Sevtrtu at, after victorv ortr 
AEbiliUs, 155 ElAgnbolus enters, 53 5. 
Syriau rites an, 54 j|^ E - disorders in, under 
Severn* ALixanderT ^3 ^.* nndtir Puplenus 
and BoJbimiS, So sq^ dre at. 349; 
Alemanni reach, 154, 3741 revolt of 
raM^arrzV at. 1^7, 300 and ?r.i revolt at, in 
favour of Maxcntlui, 345 j walls rebuilt, 
3^ J74? Christianity in. 730 

J77.. fitp ^7-, yr2 j Organization of Church 
in, 33 5 sq. ? and Church of Alexandria, 
34 1 17.; milieul Eum of, gi x 636; declining 
important* of, 11 q- significance of 374 
38D; unifying force in culiure, c7c4 
wearing of uniform in, 364+ hnildsngs ar K 
under Aoretian* 308, Declus, 198, 
fiord ini! ill, &4, Sepdmiys Severus, 551 
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jjr„ Severn* Alexander,. 66 ; sarcophagi 
from, 5$^ mint at. 300, 310, 319 
Rutmila flW 5 ka}+ enhma, iDwi|nkui al* 93 
Romulus, ton of Maxentius, death of, 349 
Rosmerta, goddess, +31 
Roiomagus (Rouen), mint at, 333 
Rotohnfp 150 

Rofiuiamis, L- Caewnius Lucillui Macer. 

Proconsul of Africa, Sr 
Rufiruw, translator of Origin, 48= s of the 
Clementine Recognitions* 6 id i of Euse¬ 
bios, 64.3 

— Coc^oub, murderer of Odenathu*# rydv 

*77 ^ , - * 

Rufius Volui]anua T suppresses revolt in 

Africa, J49 

RuFoh, L. Norms, governor ol Kispama 
Tairn-coEwosisp ri 

RorMus, Pompefamn, general of Mh- 
entiui. 6S2 

Russia. South, com exports froni T 544 
Rurupiac {Richbordu jjh) + mini at, 333 

Sibellius.heretic, JJJ t J+2 tq.-,**akaundtr 
MonarehLaxtisfn 
Sabmiaousr rebellion of, E4 
Sabinu&r City Prefect^ murdered, 77 

— L. Man terming Prefect of Egyp tr 3, S a. 

Praetorian. Prefect of Maxi min, 688 

Sacae, 1131 culture of, 97 
Sacastene* a 13 

Saccherd, Palazzo, relief in. 547 
surer. Use of, with regard to the emperor, 
l6 1 Jf. 

Sacerdns, Mario* Plod us, grammarian, 600 
Saecufom fiqgifer 9 m t on Coins, 416 
Salambo procession at Seville, 427 
Sailnatius, philosopher, 441, 447 

Macrinus, Sera (?}, father-in-law of 
Severn* Ali-ranripr, *3 xy. 

Salman bas-relief at, 110 uu 
Salonae, Diocletian retires tu> 34Q; hi* 
palace at. 399, $6t r 6 96; sarcophagus at, 

Sa/oni-ct, under Thesalnciia 
Salomons, P- Licimus Cornelius, sun of 

CaJlicnus-r lSl + 1B3, 1S5 

Samaria* rrr under Sehastc 
'Samian ware’ {terr# rigiduta}. in Britain, 
Z90; G alio-German manufacture of, 
141 If. 

SammnnicUs Sereno*;, poet, 589, M3 
Samoanta, legiu n at, 11 7; M arxianus at T T 3 6, 
173; Valerian's headq uaxwrs at. 170 f$- 
Samso. w\h of Proculua T jlfi 
Sandarion, officer of Aurehan* 3 D + I( f\ 
Safirnc, R., in campaign of SeptilUlU? 

Secerns agaiust Albinns, iz iqq, 

Saracen*, invade Syria* 3^5 
Sarapi*, Egyptian god. ac Delos, 44?; in 
Eastern provinces, 4*&* in Egypt. 4*0; 
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i d Western province*, 415 identified 

with the Sun* 427 s rlsEa of, 4 ^i 
of, 433, at Home. 411 ^ 7 -t ou minh 4 * 5 » 
417 jy. 

Sarcophagi, change of Style in reliefs, on, 
549x7^ 55| XJ7-C 5 ^ 4 ^-S of Helena 57 * 
Sarmatae. SarsnatiaiU* Hi laiyges* 139, 
15a, I»I| defeated by Caru?4 1*U hj 
Diocletian, 3tSi war of Gakrins with* 
334j art, ico culture, 99j i *3 
Siasan, father of Atdasbir If [09^ 

Sassauid dynasty, iy t 109empire of, 

113 j pabey of, ^9, 1 10 1 18 ; religion, 

under* 118 i^ T ; tolerauon unders jti 7 
izi J^r§ classes ^ad titles under, 314 J^- ( 
and Roman court ceremonial. 3S7 3 arthi- 
tectnre tmikr* m sq - ; rocE-hewn sculp¬ 
tures of, /j-i coins of. 

SatumintB, C. CaeJius, career of+ 

__ TnliiMp pfetEnder, 315 and ; coinage 

Off 1TJ 

— Proconsu of Africa, 518 
SatumuSd 432 

Saturn 5. martyr 510 

Saxa Rubra, eogageineni at, ^Sz 

Saxon Shore, Coon! of, 534 

Saxons, pirates, 3Z7, 334 

Scaptopate in Thrace, petition from, 83. 

affair at, -271 
Sdlli, maxtyn of, 51S 
tcrima+ chancery departments. 3^9 
Scutari (Chmopolis]', victDry of Constan- 
tine at. xy.; taien by barbarians 7^- 
jfufLin'j, cavalry, 21 5 
Sebaste (Cilicia], ijfi 

— (Samaria), made a s colonial ifi 
Scbastia T forty martyrs of, £95 
Sebaatian, Si, xfrfa of. 661 

Secular Game?, celebraleii by Seplimius 
Scverus, zr T 413, by Philip. 

SecufLcl]n i of Igei. 149 

Sdecierta (M^fiopotamil), occupied by 
Seprimitls SevcrnsTi 161 rebuilt, by 
Ardaahre L 117; Taken by Cams, 321 

— (Cilicia), code at, 303 
Semnon, chief of fh^ Longiancs T 313 
Semnooes, set under AJetn&rmi 

Senate, annuls aCU of Commodu*, r; pro¬ 
poses SOU of Pcrtinax m Caesar, i; ratifies 
4CCes*ioH of Jnlianui. 3; condemns Juli- 
anus and recognizes Septimius Sevens*, 
4 «„( under SeptlmiUs. $, 34^ 3 fi « &~ i 
raaJK* AlbidUd. Cicsar, f i intrigrus with 
Alhirvua, to rj4 recognizes .Macrinns, 50, 
Elagnbalus, 53, Severua Alexander, 57, 
Maiiminua,^ 7~*-j Julia Maes^i inTer- 
I'ane® in 1 ^ 2; under Sewrus Alexander, 
rqq rf tfZ ' r md the Gordixna^ -d iff-, 
36s i and Pupienu? nod Ralbitiua* 7* ’ 7 -. 

4 reccignizesi Philip, 3 &+ Dedu-s 3 

Callus. id 3 , AcmilianUs, l6fi jfiS; make 
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Galliemis Augustus, 1695 Galliemis 2nd, 
iS^ 190/9,* 213; and Claud] u 5, igO 
jfl P ; make Qutntilln^ emperor, 191/9,, 
397, Taolus, 3 ro sq , 7 36S; and Aurdian* 
299 iq.j 774; racOgniiES Prubus* 214; and 
Pro bus* 31 g 5 an rf Cams,, 37a j makes Con- 
vnntloe sensor Augustoii fiSj; eomposi- 
tioa cf r uoder Scptiiniui Severn, 2 >> 
375 under Elngabaius, 53 j and choice 
of emperors, 195 199,, eai, 367 Jcrcr^ 3845 
and deiftcadoTi of emperor** 371 j diapJace- 
ment of senator* by equestrian officials* 
26 sq, 7 183* 197, 308* 326, 376 sq m $ erects 
statue of Constandne, 185$ extent of 
authority of* 93* 196 37^ *99^ 3^1 

705 ; and financial maiiertj 373 Jp,; os a 
municipal ctmncil n 374? organizes de¬ 
fence against Aienianni, 154. 374; 

rebuilds walls of Rome, 300, 374; 
viri rvt puMcoe cura/tda** 77 19,; cul¬ 
tural influence af T 197; and Christian 1 ty, 
197i and foreign religions, 412; coinage 
Df > 371 7f+^i suspended, i& 4 p 3P?i 

jrs ; gtftffttF of* Oil COJFW, 369 
Stxatw emmitat 4, 29* jurvival of, 372 
Seneca, Tertulllan and. 591; Minucius 
Felix and, 596 

Seudb* partisan of Licmnn* 6gt 
SeptLiruus, pretender* 300 
— Severus, P H Emperor, provincial origin 
of, 24* 612: education of, Git; coded 
Punic Sulla, 2+5 proclaimed emperor, 3; 
adopted into family of M, Aurelius ia 
and n n 34 jh.; regards Nerva as ancestor, 
13* 3 5 j p visits Africa, zcj; dril wz/Xr with 
Niger, fi jay* with Albums* ro r^j dyn¬ 
astic aoibiuoni oF fc 370? invasions of 
PartMa, 9 sq ri 16 /y.; arid Britain 36 sqq-i 
391, arranges affairs of Syria, 8 a n, 391* 
of the East, 17 sq. v 0/ Egrpt P 1 8 f policy 
of, 4/9.* 15/9., ig 199,* 272; personality 
of* 14 099.* 119.; persecution, of op¬ 
ponents, 15 23, of the Christians, iS, 

jio; ami Empcwf-wonhip, 336; ^oda- 
Ei'Ou with jurists, 2= J94 attitude towards 
Italy, 24, towards the Senate, 13, 13 sqq n 
13 s, f'r j?- towards the 16* 

zao, 37b 19,, towards the army, p ^9., 
towsrda the Civil Scmffi, 19 imposes 
new tnort mij zzi; reconstitutes Prae¬ 
torian Gnard, $; celebratesSecular Games, 
iq r 21,413; dies at York, 41; Arch of, 
at Role*, to 19, 54S sq. f 551 sq^ $67, 
at Lamhaeiis, 55^ at Lcpds Magna, 54^ 
547 19.^ bas-relief of, 364; builds Sepii- 
zonium, 331; painting* of Partldan cam¬ 
paign of* 34b j portraits of, 545; carnage 
of, i a, t 4 iqq^ 13 jg. T ifi, 27, 35 a,, 36* 
33, 4C Jg.* 416- and debasement of 
Coinage, 725 ipay of legionaries under* 7a 5 
SeptlronBuiTi, building at Rome* 351 


Serapion, Bishop at Artioch^ ordains PaJug 
of F-d«ta* 49j, 497, 305 
Serdica, Consianiine and Udnius meet at, 
63 1; Constactiae and* dg| j'g.; mint esta- 
blishcdat^ 153* 301* 311, 32a, 718* dosed* 

324 

Serenianus, governor of Foot us, petsectJies 
Christians, 75 

Serenne, SeptfmlmL* 5*4^9- 

Severs, March Oianlia, wife of Philip P Sg, 
91 

Severan Dynasty* religious policy of* 411 
Severiarms^ brothcr-in-inw of Fhilip, gg 19, 
Severijm* wife of Aurdian* 310 
Severn*, Emperor, becomes Cafiwj, 340* 
343* 6dg* Augustus, 344* □ 79; duminiatis 
of* 342; and Constantine, 344; 2nd the 
Christians* £79.; suppresses" Pnctpziui 
Guard, 345; imprisoned by Masco bus, 
345 Jq. j killed^ 34^ 

— Alexander (Geassus R m-il i ^tth Alrr-Farm ^^ 
Emperar, 57 rgy.* 3^9; family nf* ?r r 37; 
marriage of* 63^ adopted by Eia^abalns, 
56 ; proclaimed Augustus, 37; character 
of, 57 rqq, i Literarv tastes nf, 5S9j and 
the Severan d^meaty* j murder of, 71; 
financinl policy ofj 64 ^99^ legislation of, 
66 ry.; and the Senate, 58 iq., 364; and 
trade* 273 s and the debasement of cainage- 
725 l and tbc army* 34 * foreign policy of, 
JQq.. 1165 German campaign of* 71* 
154 5 Persian war, 6 9 iq. T 1 27199.; tri¬ 
umph of* 7 e $ and the Christians, 6 j jq .; 
bniidings in the reign of* 66 j medaHion 
of* ^jpomsiti of, 545, 43 i jj.; coinage 
of* 34 and ir. t 63, 63* 69/35S, 363* 417^ 
see Ltoder Hi florin Juguita 
Sha'ad, Bishop of E-dcssa, 300 
SftdAfixiA&A § tide of Saasnntd kings, 109 

I £nfjtt, 133 

&h£hfruh$k I Er&ft u AnFrilKi 133 
Shan- 5 ], Roman coins tannd in, 3;71 h. 
Shaptir* excavations at, tiOi II4; relitffs 2f* 
*33 iq, r 135* 548 iq, 

Shapur* King of Fern*, io$ 

■ 1* King of Persia* as barbarian invader, 
J3S; attacks Syria, 36 jy., 130199.* 17a 
*99.$ takes Hatra, 11 r* AnrULnia, 112, 132; 
defeats Valerian* 11 a* 134, 1 TO Jqq, \ de¬ 
feated at Retina* 87, i3i r hy Ocfenathus, 
172* 174/9.; makes peace with Philip, 
E3I; icJigioUd toleration under, 1 rt 
death of, nj; titles of, 133; dim al 
Shostar, ng* 137; snstription of, at 
Hajiabad* [14^ monument of, at ShapUr, 
125; votive mono client of, x 20 sq *; palace 
nt Ctesipbaii, 122; reliefs of, 123 J9.* 135, 
af jS 19,3 represented on jilfw cup± 1^5 
II, King of Persia, 114 
SharbiL high-prirtt at Edessa, rumyr* 
499/9.; deti oft 304 
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Shipka Fas®, 144 
Shmona* martyr at fidewp 500 
Sbostaiv dam at p ifS p 137 
Siberia, treasures found m f icn 
Sibylline Booki P 191 *T p * 99? +11, 68*1 
Oroide** used by Laciantius p 650 
Sicca Veiled 1, disorders; at F 1: a-i birthplace 
of Arnobius* So? 

Skoriiii Prabu*, Imperial SBarturf, 

Sidamaru coffin* 

Sien-pi| Tungus Mongol horde*, 105 ij- 
Silvanus, god, 415 fl-J dedication* to, at 
Rome, 454 

besieged in Cologne by Postumus, i&J 

_ Bishop of Eoitsat martyr* ti&y 

Silvernnitbs, Arch of the, 54S 
Siraiiutn* 74r 79* lS 4r 1*7 j * 9 a » 6 9+i 
imperial headquarters, 19^^^ 

Sbda* mint at. 147* I77i *9** 3 10 - 3 XD ' 
Sisinnin% successor of Maui, 505 
Slavery, in Italy* *37; economic effects of, 
a*3 *?♦ 

Soacmius, daughter of Julii Maesa* 51 iffl- i 
coin of p 415 Hr + r 

£o£, Solar Tranship* gruwLGg influence Olr 
4& U theology of* 436 17.; ElugaballW and T 
jy.| Aurdian s now of* 504, establish ^ 
meat of colt of iW fnw.'af, i9> 3 W 
cinperors and* 157 inverts emperor* 

with their power, ^fiij pagan iftfeUeC- 
tuaham and p 613 *7.5 patron deity _ of 
Constantine, 349* ^Bo j as god of Justice, 
4111 identified with Dionysus, 4211 
ywoxrat Pyrgi* 411 «■ 5 ' n NeopUtoaism, 
6365 DhservaneE of c£cf Wtf* 694+ <*** 
coinsj 319 fq- r 13^, 351* 3 97-^ + 

716, 7T9 

Sofinos, C, JumLiSj. encyclopaedist, fiao 
Snloi (Pom peEopolk), 13S 
Solva in Noftaom, of T 31 ■- 

nSjwa rf&M, in gfLOitictsni, 467 sqq- 
Sopbene, 33^ 

Safes-, Bishop of Rome, 531 
Spain, Bartki, 2a; Citerior, made separate 
pmrEnCE* 44? Tarraconeusis, army 
m r i: r 44 i opposition to Septum ns 
SciTTtii in* 12 it.; raided by African tribes, 
io; Kcured by Majriminns, 79? wipport* 

Postumus, iS7t decline of agriculture _idi T 
a6o j economic condition of* 243,; religion 
™* 433 

Spates, Persian officer, 1 36 
ipecuLtutirejf imperial secret service agents, 43 
Stakhr [IsSaklir}, capital of Persia loS 77.* 
no 

State enterprise and mauutscture, 234* 

271 278^- 

Stacr-aocialbm, growth of, com¬ 

pletion of, 2705 rise of new individualism 
against, 280; and Chnafcjanity* 270 

Staciliu* Maiimm* grammar urn, 577 


S callus* 43S __ 

Stephen* Bishop of Rome, ^ **“= rebapoini 
of heretics, 489 5+ E martyred* 

s Stooe Tower/ silk market in Centra] Asia, 

Ol * jr 

Strikes, of workmen* 253* * fld ™ p ?■ Jj 
of 267, 30a i of If nokulam, 

Subadanpa Aqoila, Prefect of Egypt* 23 n. 

S UCCessiafl ui, Roman officer. Praetorian 
Prefect, 1 34, 170 
Suebi* sacrifice by T 10 Isas, 426 
Smite, Uxi£MQfj 7 li „ . . 

Sulpida DrranriJU. wife of Regahanus* rS4 
Sulpidanus* T. Flavin*, Prefect of the City. 

candidate for Empire, 3 
Sulpidna ApollinanS, teacher of CelliUS* 
577i of PcrtUQ»: 5®S 
Smn, near Mont Genfcvce, ^1 
— {Ftreial, Hymn to Dionysus fit, 4m 
Symmachns* translator of 03d lestamenc, 

s/wilui, Gcoi-gjos, chratiologieal rahlo 

" of, 7ts \ on tltf c othic invasiona* 7^ ® -^7' 

Syrian divided into two provinces* n, 17« 
SepfijnEua Scierua and* S* iS, 24 
artnv in, 3 t 5+ IL * 5^ ^' s lz ^ 
attacked hv S hap or !* Bfi J7* 130^ 
170^,, by Narees, 336 v Palmyra and, 
I79 P 301 rqq^ rcligioo of, 51 4^it 

4-7 614^* revolt in, Ws m, 

33 n.; taiation units IUj 4K?; trade m p 
14j p with Palmyra, 1754 buddings in* 

Syriac language, rise of* 4 2a i used^ at 
gj Wn- 4.93: Syriac-speaking Chriati- 
antiy* 492 /yy., 5011 Jewish translation of 
Old Testamcnt into, 494 j G«peb trans¬ 
lated into* 4991 rersioEis of Gospeb m y 503 

Tabari J, chronicle of, 109 ^ n 1 l 3 z 
Tsbtda Pitting*rijna T 43 n. 

Tacitus, Emperor* 369; chosen by Senary 
3 jd| death of, 312, 314; coinage of, stj 
- author, 43 S1 Tertullkn and* 393 
Tag ill chief augur under Diocletian, 66-4 
Taifali, barbarian trihe p 92, 143 
Tanit, stf under Dei Carols 
Tansar* Mazdean official* 111 
Tajq-e-Kcara r palace at Ctrsiphon, 122 
Tarirti Basin, 96, 9^® ^7 r| ia 4 
TarracO T plundered by Frank*, 159 
Tarsus, 13,6, . , 

Titian, apologist, 4^, 649^ idedtLfl«± wrtB 
Addai, 493 JOf-S fhe Diatertarvrt of, 493 
m>, 50y 7 ns heretic, 499 
a4Yin p 


Ta 


Chinese name for Roman Em- 
pins* 104 jj*, 23 j 

407* 4 iyH 44 ^ W-°* Ilire 01 r 
423; at Athens, 4 * 7 > 4 iU flt Ih0111,41 9 
je Pergvnum, 419, in fourth cencory T 447 
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Tan mi Mountains* 689 
Tcbffla, builiiiagi at, 5^ j 
Tekmoruian W ifWrr Xenol 

Teflabris, R-. valley of, Christian inicrip- 
tions from, 4|S f 459 ami n.+ 66a 
Tenne Museum, sarcophagus in, 549 
Tentunalia, festival of, 666 \ 

Tertnlliim, zi, 35£ life of, ^gq; work of, 
J9^ fff.; style of, 59a *7,5 historical value 
of 71a j importance of 5565, character of, 

mi i^SK ofp 5I * P ^ 7l 

attacks C&Uistus* S3TJf-s controversies 
with heretics, 536 J7.5 becomes Mon- 
taaift, 457 P 537, 590 5 and mitirair service, 
G jg, &$3i on the Trinity, 537 5 on Chris¬ 
tian worship, 5x4; and Apu tills* 392, and 
Cicero* 591* and Juvenal, 593, and 
Seneca, 59s* ami Tatitns, 595; Eusebius 
and, £44 

Tertammt ®f mr L&rd r 76 
Tetricus I* Gallic Emperor* 157* i38* ^or 3 
becomes ‘corrector Luramae/ ^ofij cams 
of, 306 and H-* 710 
— II, son of I, 306; coins of, e. 
^TnzfelsmAO&j 1 48 

Theadclphia. in Egypt, documents from, s£8 
Theocritus, fneedman of Caracalla, 49 
Theodora* wife of Constantins, 

Throdaiion* translator rtf Old Testament* 
4*4 *?■ 

Theodotus, Amdias, general of Gallknus, 
174 

Tbeodtllus, official, marfyr. 666 n. 
Thcophilus, Bishop of Antioch,, apologist, 
4^Ts 477 

THentecnas, curator of Aniioch h 6S7 
Therapeutic, 444 

Thessalonica* 417+ £9^.; attacked by 
Goths, 147,149,74 i 5 Arch of Cafe nun at* 
xi£, 566 

'Thirty TymuE^' of the RtEiarbi Jt/guJtj, 
716 

Tk$r»tu f Arts oft Hymn of the Soul con¬ 
tained in, 49$ 

’Thrace. £| ravaged by barbarians* go T 145, 
i47f M-9 h 1*7* 73 i f barbarians Mttkd in, 
13 9, j t*& t economic progress of. 2405 re¬ 
ligion In* 4]i ry. 

Thvsdrus (El DJcai) t 76 ; amphitheatre at* 

Fiber-, R., banks of, repaired: by A urchin, 

308 j TsavtOt/ftris of, 3085 Mixcfitisis 

drowned in. 683 
Tiberius* coinage of* 71$ 

Ticmum. Juthongl defeated ar. 156, 2995. 
mint at. 310, 319 

T , ieo -Shan, northern slopes of fc 96 
Tigris, R.h S j:n,| province* formed beyond,- 

n 6 

TimesLkfe** Tims^ocfes* jfe atfuftr Time- 
Bthm 


Timesithcus, C. Furiua Sabmos Aquife, 
Praetorian Prefect* 81* 3771 faih^rda- 
hw of Gordian III P 8f| railed Misitbeus, 
85j career and character of ¥ 85 17.? in 
Persian war, Sfirg., ijr* death of, 87 
Tiniirtanm, rw under Toumtli 
Tiridatcs, made King of Armenia by 
MacrinilS, 50; and Persia, III 179., 1 
169 

- Ill* King of Armenia* mahlisbed by 
Diodetian,. 3,185 at variance with Naraw, 
336 

Tra* painter, 99 

Titianus, Julius* author, 577, 589 
Titus* Emperor* Arch of, 546, 55z 
— Casfirtcius* master of Grflius, 577 
Tocharishj language, 97 
Toleration* Religious, rn s m rj, T C54 iq t 
^89 spy .; see ats& under Christianity 
Tomt, attacked by barbarians, 149 
T opa, Turk or Mongol tribes, IQ& 

Tern Kn, Chinese general* 104 
XDumug, battle near* 13 sq. 

Trade, between China and Iran, 117 J7.5 
betWittn China and the Empire, -147 and 
ft-; between East and West. 1174 com¬ 
petition in, 34 6sq.i effect of barbarian 
mvusions OH, 261 rg., 2775 internal trade 
of provinces, 144 Jqq, 5 international 
trade, 247^., 336; intcrpruvincial trade* 
348 as motivi! for imperial expansion* 
234; revival of, in fourth ceimirVi 1795 
trade routes, >7 r* 479^ d Silk" route* 97^ 
m+j ire aha tinder Ciravii] trade 
Trader^ Etationality of, 146 ry.; actrvities 
of. 247 Sq.; associations of* 3Ii 248* 151* 
378 n. 

Trajan, Emperor h 4^ 9 * ^ =-33 *?'* ^ Jy- P 
±39, ifii; rescript to Pliny about the 
Christians^ 516 J94 debases coioa-gCi 7^41 
Traianeia, festival at Petgaiijuni* 4194 
Arch of, at 06051^001111*546 /7.; Baths of* 
55Z; Colnmn of 210, 3465 Forum uFj 
coinage of 716 

Transjordama, 233, 236; economic develop¬ 
ment of, 240 

TransyliTJiia, barbarian invasions of* 140, 
14.3; garrison of, 1525 Strategic position 
of, 150 

Tmpezus, captured by Boranr, 1.48, 170 
irrj*viri J\ y 

Treveri, see under Trevea 
Treves, u + 244 if r| 245, 68o s Po4tttmusand* 
lSS T 191; grave monuments of. 5565 
baths it* 5681 h 151 lieu at, mint 

at, c88, _ t 4* 3j;0i Mithraea at, 420 
triburd tafiruFidii 378 
Tripoli, 

Tripolh in Phoenicia, mini established h 3 
3 u T jzo 

rriton* un drn.irjt of Seplimsus Severus, 40 
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IVyphoj Dialogue of Justin with, +*4 Jf- 
Turranescp language* 97 
Turin,; battle near, *819 surrenders. to Cnn- 
5 an tide, 6Si 

Turkestan, Chinese* 07 */to+i Minrefowaii 
document* diiCQTCM ia. S a 4 

Turka-Mongol culture, 991 feopK 99 ^-* 

105 J jr 

Tusculum, Pifinymae association at, 430 
Tymij 1^ 3115 ikge off by AtiPfilian, 
301 

Tytbe, 42 1 j of Constantinople, 697 

Tym, J 4-^ , . 

Tyre, S* became® 3 colony, 17 ^ trade con¬ 
nection with China* 247 n - 
TttraHum, post station* *88 

Ulpian, jurist, Praetorian Prefect i| a 589, 
pntrftCtMJ usaarM, 62 J murdered, 63 ^ 

on Christianityp 67, ^173 oa tha 'Con- 
stkurio Antonmiana, 1 ' 45; an position « 
the emwoTp 63 5 5537 on power of* 09 - r 
on the Praemriao Prefecture* Si 9 on the 
provinces, ^ 

U Joins Grimms* Happened adoption of 
Aureban by* 198 5 fetter of Aurdian to, 
300 

Umbria* 16S 

Ural Mountains* discoveries Mar* lot 
U rani US Antoninus ([), usurper* yQj coin¬ 
age of, 70, >J& . 

_(n J, Julius Aurelius huLpicius, 

usurper, 91 n/,; resists Persians* 133* 1 7 C i 
coinage of, 133 
Urban, Bishop uf Kocvu P 534 
Urban us, pretender, 3GO 

VabuUnhJQS Atfafifiodonis, son of Ze nubia, 
1761^-, 718, 7 a 4 1 coinage of, JJSt 3*1 

T** 11 , . r . 

^czriajTlfjr, and military service* 390 
=L'iigi t and military service, 396 
Vibrant I, King of Barna* 1133 puts Mam 
to death* 113* 504, 513; relief of, i 23.; on 
silver cup, 1:5 

— II, King of Persia, war of* with Kume, 
113, 321 jy.t Pcobus and, 316; surrenders 
Mesopotamia, 3 2 3 j reliefs of, 134 

— Ill, King of Persia, 113* 335 
Vahrarn. fata of* in 

Vale ns, becomes Augustus, 692 
Valentin, inscription ai* 31* 

Valentinus, gnostic, system of, +69 ifp - T 
and church at Rome, 532 
Valeria, wife of Ghlcziiii, 328* *74 _ 

Valerian (P. Lkmiua VakrianOS'ip Emperor* 
directs administration far HostiJjan, 16*4 
proclaimed emperor, I *9, ianuJy and 
character af t 219* fail* to check bar- 
tartiMp 14&J campaign against Persia, 
133 *$%- *7Qj captured, 133 Jff» P r?i ^f r 


3 gi 512^ persecutes Christians, 171, 
1S2, 103 ry.7 C hr Lilian view of, iJ7» 

11 3 r 6$ s i pagan view of, 1233 «&=& com - 
iUemoraliJlg capture ofi m, 135* 553* 
coinage of, 134 : 4 * 7 ** $$&* 7 l 7 

Valerian, brother of Calhenu*! 19a 
Valerian us, P- Lichlius Cornelius, son of 
Gallicmb, t8i 

Vandals, Asdingian, relations with the Em¬ 
pire, 92* 139, !43> a 95i defeated by 
Probnsp ^15 

VariuH Avitus, s& under Elagabalus 
— Marcellus, father of ELigabalus, 51 
■Vtyfem/ Mazdcan seel, rtS 
Wnu; , temple of Venus and Roma at Runw T 
4*3* %&9\ on coin, 417 and 

UmroboUam, 424 

Verona, battles near, 94, 1&6* 3 a 3 S frowna 
GalBtw&M* 1131 taken hy ConstamiMt 
^Herrulus 392 

Verns, luctua, yilfc 5^S 

Vespasian, Km perijr k dV i"ai^i?i74? rft- 

3515 coinage of h 369* 413, 415 
Vesta, 414* temple oF, U Rome, 

Vetcm (Xan|en) T legion at, 1915 dedications 
to Orfemal deitii^ atj 4^4 
’vexiUmianti , divisions of the mobile army* 
213 395; of the cavalry, ia?x 39 s 

Fjvhl’, rw under Roads 
'wnarii 390 

tyiEiiriitSj il iotuiliit jiiirij, 3®95 In 

Rf}mu t 3943 BaiitU) 394 i pn^fi-ctarum 
pnatom, 3 So, 3931 prstfictumt mri»j, 
393; rtfjwwur rW rcif/sjruw, 390 

Victor, Bishop of Capua, aod the Dui- 
U&arun, 494 19- 

— Bishop of Rome, ~ r and ihe QnartO- 
declm&n cantrover^yj 4S8* 5 > - 5 S-ttrmpts 
In eacommouicairi churches of Asia M [nor, 
532 

— ArriuSj tptltnztrgt* of Lower Egypt, i$ 

— P. Sdlustiua SemprOniUBj ailtuif^l* *9 
Victoria (Vjtnivia), mother ot ’Victorious, 

30^ 

Victorious, Bishop of Pettaiij martyr, 607 j 
cummentan" on the Apocedypitj 607 

— M, Ptavonlus, successor to Fostumtts, 
iSS and 192, jofij coinage of* i sS ^ 
214* lofi, 359, 717 

— officer of Probu-s, ^17 

Victia Briiannicm {EreHCnheim),. Severn 3 
Alc-tander killed at t 71 _ _ 

VEennep persecurion of the Chnstaans at, 

S ,aj 7 - . A , 

V^minariumjrkgion AE* IJj coins minted at, 
8$± T47,151 1 mint transferred to Cologne, 
158 n. r 1S2 
Vindelicia* Ij7, 1*® 

Vindobona* legion ar t 4 n. 

VindoniMa, refortiifed hy GaUknus, 155 
ViulianuS, PfOCtoriall Prefect, 77 
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Vitdliuip Emperor* mirage of* 369 
VitkidtUtt# xty, 240, =.71, 317^ on the 
Moselle and in the Wetterau, 1355 in 
various provinces, 140+ Aurelian and, 
371; Probu* and, 171, 317 

Vitmvia, jter iaJlT Victoria 

VoconOtts, p«t* yti 

Volog-ases IV of Furthia, altitude to Rome, 
9; war with Sep Lunins Sc vents, 16 

— V of Paztfcua, 4^ 19. 

VolusLanui* son of Gallup becomes Caesar 
and Augustas, 167 j murdered, i6fl 

— I- Pecronius Tanru*, Praetorian Prdecr* 
consul, 1S3 

Vorodes, Septimius, military governor of 
Palmyra, 177 

Vutovar* Vulka, R_, 69 c a, 

Walldum, dt&kii settled at* 11a 
VVu-d, Han monarch, inmates Z™-j, [04 

Xenoi Tekmcuekii, brotherhood* 43 a* 63 7 
Xiphilinus, Johannes, epitruniZcr of Cassius 
Dio, 710, yia 

Xysfus, Bishop of Rome* martyr* to6 t 
yii 

Yazdgard III, last Sasanid king, tiq 
Y enisei, R., discoveries near, 101 
Yotkan fKhoian), wife at, 98 
Ytteh-chih rludo-Scythians), 107 


Zabdaa* Palmyrene gcorr-U, occupies Egypt, 
iEoj defeated by A Indian, jo3 
Zabditme, 330 

Zadtha, Gordian III murdered at, By j 
cenotaph at* 3 7 jfl* 

ZarJlhuslra, itf under Zoroaster 
Zeoubia, Queen of Palmyra* relations of. 
With RoirWj 177 sqq^ 301 attacks 

Alexandria, 6so; controls Egypt, 153* 
jo 1 iq. j capture of, 304 ry.j character of* 
jor j pardoned* 307 j and Longinus, jdi, 
6195 and Paul of Samosata, 17S jt. p 49^ 
representation af r on a lead seal* 7 24 ^ 
coinage of, 301 

Zcnoptiilugi Roman governor of Africa, 
676 U- 

Zephy ruius, Bishop of Rome, 53 3 
Zervan* 1 Zervan ism/ 119 ry r| 430 
Zeus* sw also nndtr juppitcrj Dalkbcmns, 
J +3i dedications to* in 
Western proving 4^74 Kastas, 427; 
Keraanicf.. 4341 of Panamata, 4x0 j on 
xal from Central Asia, 99 
ZonJUa&T Johannes* Epitome qf Histories of* 
71a 


Zoroaster* Zoroastrianism* 69,111,11A iqq. \ 
in Maui's system, 508 , 637 
Zo&imtu, on Dedus, arc; Hisima jVpcui of, 
711; on the Gothic invasion** 721 
Zngmantel in the Taunus* Chatli settled at, 
iia 
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Asia Minor, Armenia anti 

Syria - * * - 

The Raman Empire: the 
Western provinces 
Roman Africa « 

Raman Britain . . 

Roman Britain i the frontier 
country 


Twing 


II 

*9 

37 


6 . The Roman Empire: 

Eastern pzorifi res 

7. The Ancient Far East 
Sl Thfi SasLinisn Empire „ 
a. J 3 edus and the Gotha - 


the 


io. The Empire under Diocletian 


Facing 

tV 

S 5 

57 

1^4 

40B 


Abonutciehosp 1 

Abrittus* 61 9 
Achilla, in 
Adiabenc, l T S 
Ad Maiores, 3 
Adige, 2 
Adramyttcmn* r 
Adriaciople, 6 
Aegean Jwa, 6 P 9 
Aegissns, 6 

Aegyptus Herctdhij id 
Aegyptui lovia* id 
A ehuii, 8 

Aemdia el Ligtiriir 10 
Africa* 3 
Aire, ft-, 4 
Aire Gap, 4 
Aline, R* a 
Ala band a, 1 
Alani* tt 
Alb&ni, Ci a 
Alhingatmum, a 
AM borough, 4 
Alexandria Troaa, I 
Allan Water* ■$ 

Aipea Comae, 10 
Alpes Gratae el Foeninae, 
10 

Aipea Maiidiitae, 10 
Altai Mb, 7 
Aluia, Rrj 6j g 

Amanns Mr* 1 
Amaia* 1 
Amajirui, 1 
Ambletia, z 
A m id a, ft 
Annans, j 
Amnjaed.ua, 3 
Animas* R., 1 

An ar t iip 6 

AnazarblW, I 


- 4 * 

Anehiaius, f], 9 
Aocyra* 1 
Anti-Lebanon? r 
Antioch, 8 
Aosta, a 
Apamta, 1 
Apqwftxlfcene, ft 
Aphata, 1 
Aphmdisias, 1 
ApoUonia* e 
Apulia et Calabria, %o 
Apidum, 6 

AqaBria, a, 6 
Aqumcum, a, 6 
Aqui guile,, z 
Aqu[tanioa let IT, to 
Arabia 10 
Arabian Sea, 3 
Arabissub z 
Arzeha* c 
Aral Sea, 7 
Araies, ft-, 3 
Arbela* ft 
AzrheLals* 1 
Ardoch, 4, 5 
Arechnsa. 1 
Askus Mf p 1 
Aria, 8 
Anns, 8 
Armenia, z, E 
Armenia Minor, i, 10 
Arras, 2 
A ramenr * 1 

Artaxat^, a 

Assa n 10 

As pen d u 3 j 1 

AmoIj s 
Aatanene, 8 
Adas Aft, 3 
Atropawne, a 
Attakia, 1 


Augibuig* a, 6 
AllgSC. 3 

Anrarim (Aurfcs) Mr, 3 
Ausiim (Sadanri), 3 
Auxia* 3 
Avendcump 1 
Ayoo p ft. T 4 
Azerbaijan, ft 

Babylon, 8 
Babylonia, 8 
Bactria. 8 
Baden-Baden* ^ 

E^etica* j, 10 
Baetxicaece, r 
Bahrein, 8 
Baikal* L. r 7 
Balearesp L, 10 

Balkiah, L. t 7 
Ealkh, S 
Ramhyccj 1 
Bandyan r S 
Banjaluka, z T 6 
B&rgylua Ml, 1 
Barkb2, £„ 7 
Basle, a 
Baum, z 
Bath, 4 
Batna Mis* 3 
Batr w- F 3 
Barares, 3 
Beckfbol, 5 
Belgians ' 

Belgica I, 10 
Belgian II? 10 
Bella t'ati, z 
Berlin, 2 

Bernard Pass* Great St, z 
Bernard Pass* Little St, 2 
Bcroe, 6 

Beroca (Syria), i 
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Eeruea (TliniceJ, 9 
Be san^on, 2 
Beski-J jWI 4 Western* <5 
Bewtasdr, 5 
Biban -Ifjtjj j 

Bft£g?CI T 1 

Bimfi53 T 5 
Biskra, 3 
Bjtliynia, 1, in 
Bichyniotij 1 
Eifctcxne, 4 
Black Serif 1, fi, 3 
Blakehopcs 5 
Bohmerwald, it 
Bokhara, s 
Bonn, i 
Sonoma, € 

Bcsna, jL, 2 r £ 

Bosnia, 1, 6 
BoSpOTUS* I, 

K'jErj-.u S 
Boulogne, 2 
Bowes* 4 

Bownsi^ 4 
Brampton, 4 
Erasso, 6 
Brecon,4 
Brenner, z w 6 
BrigadE*. 4 
Erigetio, 2, G 
Britannia 1 et II, 10 
Rrixia, 2 
BryctcrEj 2 

Blltl& Regia, 3 

Eurgundi, 1 
Buri, 2, 6 
BymEwarkr $ 

B tiro yen, a* 6 
EyL?3u% E 
EyzantiU nil if 6, 9 

Cabu], E 
Cabul, IC, S 
Cabyle, 9 
Cady and H T I 
Cacnophruriym, 1, 6 
Caerkori,. 4 
Caerswss 4 
Caerwent, 4 
Caesarea C"la3)p 3 
Caesarea (MkHCa}, 1 
Caeaariensij, 3 
Cdyeadnus* £., 1 
Cambridge, 4 
Camdcm, 4* 5 
Campania cl Sunnium, 
10 

Cannincfaies, z 
Cappadocia, j P ft, 10 
Capping 5 
Capsa* 3 
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CaralLs, L , r 1 
Cvduewj 1 
Caiia, i, 10 
Carlisle, j 
Carlin*, Old, 5 
Carman ia* K 
Camamon, 4 
CantarYuu T 4 
Camiola, 2, 6 
Comyntum, 2, £ 
Carpathians Mts* fi 
CarrtiEic, r, 8 
Carthage, 3 
Caithagmiensas, in 
CarttDp Rr T B 
Carvoran, 5 
Caspian Gates, 8 
Caspian Sea, i, j w S 
Cassandreii, 6 
CdSScL, 2 

Ca$teU nni ThigrasiuDI, 3 
Casdedykes, 5 
Caatk Greg, 5 
Castor, 4 
Cataoma, 1 
CllUYEllaimi, 4 

Caumu iV/r d 1 
Cdeia, z T 6 
C&vcniies jVf?/, 2 
ChabnraSj K- t 1,8 
Cbalcedon, r, 6 
Chaldsr I 
Chilons, 1 
Chanudkirk, 5 
Chaniceile, 8 
Chain. 2 
Chaurit 2 
Cbdif, f * 3 

Cherusd, 2 
Chester, 4 
Cbescerholnii 5 
Cbevioo* 4 
Chew Green,, 4, 5 
Chichester, 4 

ChihH, 7 

Chiidif Gulf of, "7 
Cbokreae* 8 
Churasfflia, 3 
ChryBupolk, 6 
Cibilae [Yinkoveejs is * 
Cibvmii, e 
C ilicia* 10 
Ctlida Aspen, I 
Cilicia Campcstris, I 
Cilidan Gates, 1 
CimnCESlerv 4 
Cirta, 3 
Ciu% 1 
Claws* 1 

degborttjr £ 

Clyde, R ,, +* 5 


Cycle Bum, 5 
Cobieccc, 2 
Ctiele-Syria, it 
Colcheter, 4 
Colehi, i 
Cologne, 1 

Comama, {Cappadocia), 1 
Comama {Pisirfia}, 1 
Cuttiitniu 1 
Camiscne, 3 
Cornmagcne, 1 

Comum, i 
Curbddge, 4+ $ 

Cg-rea, 7 
Coarca, in 
CostobcHci, 6 
CoEini, is 6 
Cramond, 3 
Cremna, 1 
Creta, 10 
Croatia, 2, 6 
Ctesiphoo, 1, 8 
Cuiculs 3 
Cyprus, E t 8 ^ [□ 

Cyrrbus T 1 
Cyrui, R. r 8 
Cyncuit e, 

Dacia, 6 . 10 

D J. 1 1 :LE ■ B 

tJaiJjijn Ltes, 8 
DalfyiiLDOH, 4, 5 
Dalmatia, z, 6, iO 
Damascus, S 
Danube, 2 ± 9 

Dambjird, 8 
Dardiinia, 6, 10 
Dargncs, 5 
Daria[ PiMj e ± 8 
Dec, A.j 4 
Demavend, 8 
Derbend Pass, 1, 8 
Derwent, R . s 5 
Din uric Aip, 6 
Dioeceses, tor tist T see index 
to Map 1a 
Diwcunajs 1 

Diosponius, io 
Dnieper, R. r 6 
Dniester, R ,, 6 
Dalaucathy, 4 
Dolicbe* 1 

Danauwiirtiir a, 6 
DoLibs 1 iL, 2 
Doura-Eiiropns, i, 8 
Dover, 4 
Driii^iajjE T 3 
Drave, 1 C, i, 6 
Drill, i?., 0 
Ducen, 3 
DyroftEorum, 6 , 9 
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DuTCtTEgttt 4 

Dzungaria, 7 

Ebchearer, 5 
Ecbatana, S 
Eden* K P 4 P 5 
Edess^ i* 8 
Egcr T a, 6 
Ekatedn burg* 7 
El Aauja* 3 
El Gebara, 3. 

Elbcp R. r ^ G 
E^gpia* « 

EEpmis, 8 
Emew, 1 
Emona, 1, 6 

EOBt firt 2 

Ephesus, 1 
Epirus n*3va F 10 
Epirus vttuip id 
Esk, R-t j 
EiiJikiUS, R-t 8 

EunieneEa* E 
Euphrates;, R-t it 3 
Europe :0 

FrXEtCTp 4 

F^QaTinopaLis, 1 
Ferghana* 7 
Fo t 3 
Fife. 4, 5 
FLruzabadp £ 

Flaminiaet Pideonm i id 
Flavia CacsarbenHii. IQ 
Fontj S 

Format of Dean, 4 
Furlhr R-h 4 j 

Furih* Firth of, 5 
Four Lani-, 5 
Frankfort, a 
F'riiiij 2 
Fulda, R-i 2 

Gabae, ft 
Gahjene., 3 
Galatia* i* ro 
GaUaecta* [Q 
Gallia* 2 

Gallia Narbonetisis, i 
Gangra, t 
Ganjak* S 
Ganmants, 1 
Garda, Lr, z 
Garumie* R„ 2 
Gelae, 8 
Gdduba, 2 
Giilygatr, 4 
Gemellae, 3 
Gen^vit, Mtj 1 
Genoa* 2 
Gtraiaj S 
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Germania I F 10 
Germania II, to 
Germanise ia, 1 

Germe* r 
Gen-ha, 3 
Gcsnriacum, 1 
Geuknbc. l.j 1 
GeuljEk, L-t t 
Giinockie, 5 
Gloucester. 4 
Gobi Dcsertp 7 
Gordyene, & 

Goths, z 
Grain Ra. t 7 € 

Graz, >, 6 

Hadrismopolisp g 
Hadrumeuim, 3 
Hacmimuuru$ s IQ 
Maemus Range, £ 

Hoik, 2 
Haltera. 1 
HaJys T R-, [ 

Hamburg. 2 
Kamunj L.* 8 
Kaimcmna* 1 

Han z 
Hatra* S 
Hebrus, R-* *± 9 
Hecatom pyltiSr S 
Heddembcim, 2 
HVidciberg, a 
Heliopolis, 1 
Hclmund, R., 8 
Helvetii, 2 

Heracles Fondest* 1, ^ 
Herat* B 
Hermunduri, 2 
Hieropolls (Castabalil}, 1 
High Rochester, 5 
Hindu, Kush. 7 
Hippo Rngiusj 3 
Hit, 8 
Ilkbt, 2 
Hpdna Mif r 1 
Huang-hu, 1 L, 7 
Hllfijlg^n, z 
Humber, fi. T 4 
Hyrcania. 3 

Utiusj R., 9 
Iberi, lj 8 
Icornum, £ 

IcDsiyQQ, 3 
I burn, 1 

likteY:, 4 

Illyria, z, 6 
Inchcuthillp 4 f 5 
Indus. R-, 71 8 
Inn, R. T 2* & 

Innsbruck, 2, 6 


Insulae, 10 
InEeramn% 2 
Intilene (Lflgifene)* i 
Inreresk* 4r 5 
Ionia, e 
Iris. R rt 1 
Irthing. R., y 
Irryrh, ft., 7 
L-turia, i, 10 
Isfa, R- s 4 * 5 
Isle of Wight. 4 
lsonzo, R,. 2 
Isayt Kul f 7 
Iitros, 

Itaiy. 2, 6 

{ arrow, 5 
axartes, R. P 7 
J ulian Alps* 2, 6 
Juliopulh, 1 
Jura Mff t 1 

KabylLa* 3 
Kam a, R h 7 
Kan-su, 7 
K4ransebea. 6 
Kaf^hahr, 7 
Kashgar, 7 

Kashniu", 7 
tier []i -j u 1 3 
Korm2nstiab T 8 
Khorassan* ft 
Khotan* 7 
KiiicanJine* 4 
Kinross 4. f 
KnapLoJij 4 
Knin, 2, 6 
Kucha, 7 
Kurdistan, ft 
Kushiulsy 3 

Lahn ± R., a 
Lanibaesifl* 3 
Lanehestfifs 5 
Langobards, 
laodicea (Lydia). 1 
Laodlcea (Syria), 1 
X-aodicca Gomhusta, 1 
J^aranda* 1 
LArisaa, i 
Laurlacum, a, 6 
Lebononj i 

Lech, JU 2 
LeicMlcr. 4 
Leipzig, 2 
Lek, /L t z 
Lepiiii 3 
Leplii Sfagnaj 3 
Le sbos* I 
Leuke Kome d 8 
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Luti-Tutlg Peninsula* 7 
Li banensia,, so 
libya inferior* 10 
Libya superior, jo 
Lincoln,, 4 

LiRgoof^j 2 
lippe + R, t 2 
Ulus, 3 
ljoire f R.J 2 

Londonj a, 4 

Lop-Nor t 7 
Lou-Ian, 7 
La-yang, 7 
Lueania et Jlrucrti h 10 
Lugdnnemis T. so 
Lngdimeusis II, 10 
Logdonensisj 2 
Lugdimmn* t 
LugiL 2* 6 

Lusitania, 10 
Lycaonh, 1 
Lydsij t, 10 
LvcuSr R. t 1 
Lydia, i, id 
Lydney, 4 
Lyot, 4, ^ 

Lyonit i 

Macedonia, id 
Madaciroa, 3 
Magdeburg* a 
M ain, f!.., z 

Mwnr, Modern til cam* 5 
Makran, B 
Mallu2 r i 
Marobj jft., 1, 4 
Mnrrianopn^s* 9 
Marcomsmivip ;+ 6 
Marginne, 3 

Margus (Morava) T R. t 6 
Maros, i?., 4 
MassiLia* 3 
Matlock, 4 
Mauretania, j 
Mauretania Carsarienais, ^ 
id 

Mauretania Si rife nils, 10 
Mauretania Tingidiiia, 3, 
10 

Mauri, 3 

Maiima Caesariensb,, id 
Media, 3 
Mcdiornatrici, 1 
Mediterranean Sea* t 
Mehadia, 6 
Melirmr, 1 
Mefla, 9 
Vfendips 4 
Merano, z 
MerV* I 

Mesopotamia, i r S T eo 
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Meta, 1 
Meuse, R.j 1 
Milan, 3 
Miletus-, jl 

Min den K 1 
Minusinsk, 7 
MiraUk 7 
Misthio, t 

Moeaeir 4 

Mocsia inferior:, re 

Moessa superior Margensis* 

JO 

Mogontiaeum t Mainz, 3 
Mona, 4 

Mongolia,- 7 

Motts Alma p 6 

Mopsuestia* 1 

Morava [Margus]* f?. F 6 

Moray Firth, 4 

Morinip z 

Afosclk, R. § 2 

Msad, 3 

Morei, a t 6 

Mysta T 1 

Nai“us (Ntshb fi 
Napoca, 4 
Narbooen^u, id 
Neapolis (Africa),. 3 
NcckaTj R. F 1 
NcmeteSp 2 
Ncne* 1#L f 4 
Neocaesarea, i w 4 
Nr-rviij. 2 
NesiUi, Rn 6 
Nenherby, 5 
Neuss, z 
New Isaura* 1 
Newbrongh, 5 
Newcastle, 4 
New Facest, 4 
Newitcad. 4, 5 
Nicaea, i, 6 
NIeomedia T i r 6 
NicOpulis (Glitia), 1 
Neeopalis (Mocsia), 6 , g 
Niczrtes, 2 

Nihawand* s 
Nimrod Dagb* 1 
Nineveh, S 
Nippur, 3 
N«fi fNaissuajp fi 
Nbbapur, 8 
Nisibisp I, 3 
Niya, it, 7 
Norfeum, 3, 6 
Noricum Enedltenraneum* 
10 

Noricum ripense, id 
North Tyne, ft., 5 
Novae, 9 


Novempopiilana. r z, id 
N oviod Lmlun j 9 
Numidia, 3 
Numidia Cirtensis T 10 
Nuremberg, 2, fi 
Nymwegen* 2 

Oberaden* 2 
OchEt Hill", 4, 5 
Odesaus, 9 
Otui* 3 
Oenoanda, 1 
Oestrus, 6 r 9 
Cfcacosp JL, g 

Olba, 1 
Olbasa, 1 
Olbia, 6 
Old Isaura, 1 
Opitergium, 3, 6 
Oran r 3 
Onloi T 7 
Orkhon, 7 
Ormci, Strait of, 3 

OtOGUSj Jt„ E 

O rsova, fi 
Osi [Ohir) t 2 f 6 
OiniLbrticfc+ i 
Osrhotne, 1, 8 
Ostia, 3 
Oued Djedip 3 
Oau5 p R-n 7, E 

Faluestino. id 
Palmyra, i, S 
Pamir, th* f 7 
Pamphylia, t. to 

PkfLduma, z, 6 
Pannonia inferior, id 
Pannania soperior t IO 
Papblsgomik i F io 
Pappa, t 
Parapotamia, 1 
Paris, z 
Pariu m d I 
Parkin 1 

ParthyenCir 8 
PaiitaliEj ^ 

Ptlagd JU% 6 
Pennymyir* 5 
Featie, 4 
Pergamum, 1 
Perge, 1 

P^rinthui* I k ft. 9 
Permi 7 
Perrbe, i 
Ptrarpolis, & 

Per&i% 7 

Reman Gulf* 7* B 
Perak, 8 
Peshawar, 8 

Pe*aaoyi r i-p ^ 


Fcterbnrongh^ 4 
Petra* R 
Phaselb, e 
P hiiixmniJK l 
Philadelphia, 1 
Philip popolir. 6 r 9 
Ph-ocniopj. eq 
P hraMpa, 3 
Phrygia, ij 10 
Pisidijf. i ± !□ 

Plty-us* 6 

FizUJfp 6 

PLaremii, 2 
Pdj, R. t 1 
Foetovio, z* 6 
Poid pnopulis 1 
Pontusj [j 3 

Poniu> PoknifmEiiriia, 1, id 
P oui^, 6 
Fraevali tnn =i a 10 
PragT^. 2, 6 

Plt>COEtflnlaJTaZeugitiii]ii. 10 

Propoam* i f 6 

Pr UB3.J i p 6 

Prusias (ad H vpiymjp 1 
Punjab. 7 
lykl^ R-r I 
Pyrenees Mts 7 % 

Quado, z 
QuCtU* s 

QnLoquesPnianeifc 3 

Raeburnfoot* j 
Raeda* z t 10 
R&ptUDg^ T I 
Rapid urn, % 
fbdaria, 6 
Raves um z 
Recka (Romub),. £ 

Red Sea, 3 
Red Tower Paa^ 6 
Rede. R.j 5 
R*gembur|r, z, 6 

Resta* 1 
Reran Mtf* 8 
Rhagae {fUij. S 
Rhagiane R 3 
RbrinPj 2 
Rhine, fL n 1 
Rhodes, L, 1 
Rhodtapolb, 1 
Rhodope s 
KkuOne, fl- h a 
Rhoaui* e 
Rbyndacus a R JT 1 
Ribble, if., 4 
Ri eh bo rough p 4 
Riff, The, 3. 

Rigodulum* z 
RSsingtiam, 5 
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Koma^ 2 p 6 

Rqmula (Reckaj. £ 

Roih&n* 7 

Ruuen (RotooiagteOp 1 

Roiobnij 6 

Ruhr, R -* a 
Kuagonlae. 3 

Saak, R.j 2 

Sabrata* 3 

Sack:, 8 
Sacaiailcae, 3 
Sacostene. 3 
Sadoyri (/Vnaaun)* 3 
SaL^lis-aus, I 
Sala, l 
SoImm* z 
Saibncu# Mi M r 

S aldag j 2 
Sajonae, 2, 6 
SahfcKJTg, 2, 6 
Samosa*^ 1. £ 

Sangiiri us-, R, t l 
Sahoc, R. r z 
Saraje™, a a 6 
Sari pul* 7 
Sardesp 1 
Sardinia, 10 
^zrmtzegethusa^ 6 
Sarus* R- r t 
Sarnia* t 
Savaria. 6 
Save, Zp 6 
Savenii^ 10 
ScapLOpar^, & 

Se2z:b;iLiLia F 2» £ 

Scopdisd, S 
Scythia, 10 
Sebaileia* I 
Seine. R. t 2 
SdsUn t 3 

SeleuceU (on the Calycad- 

nus) ? 1 

Sekuceia (In FkriaJ, 1 
Sefcuctia (Suta)s- S 
Selge* 1 
Semnoiies, 3 
Sequanip 2 
Sequmiia, rO 
Senlica* h 
kreth* R. t $ 

Severn. Jt,* 4 
Shadrinskj 7 
Ehan-ii, 7 
Shan-tnng, 7 
Shapnr f 3 
Shensi* 7 
ShJpti Paaa, 6 
SboshLar. 3 
SbdEi-el-DJerEdj 1 
Shou-el-Hodiijii 3 
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Shott-csEi-Stterq ui T ’ 

Shott Mtfghlr + 3 
Si»{fU, j 
Si-an-fup 7 
Sicca Veneriap 3 
Sicilia, to 

Side {Faltiphyllajp I 
Side (PonEus). 1 

Sieg, R-, 1 

SSga* 3 

Siiehester. 4 

SilLEIIH.jp 4 

Simicchn. 3 

Singara T S 

S [ngidcmu eh t S 

Stnjp z. 6 

Sinopci 1 

Sippar T 8 

SirmiuiD, 6 

Stscia, z p 6 

Siiifip 3 

SifEace ± R 

Smyrna. I 

Sagdizna-, 7 T 8 

SoLoi (Pompdcj poll*)* ■ 

Solway Firth. ^ 5 

Sophene. i, 3 

South Shield** 5 

South Tpcp R. r £ 

Spaiinu Cbzraz, 3 
Stalimiore Gap* 4 
Stakhr (btakhr). S 
Strageath, 4, £ 

StryEuon, jE«. 5 
Su-chou* 7 
Suebi, 2 
Saltad Dagb. l 
Sara, 1* 3 
Stua* a 

Suaa (SeleuKia). 3 
Syednj. I 
Synr=ada, 1 
Syria* 8 

Syrian DeKIts S 

Tabriz, 8 
Tacape* 3 
T'ai-yQanp 7 
Tarbagatii Mti t 7 
Tarim, 7 

Tarfaconenaia. 10 
Tax*us* 1 
Tatra Mth ^ 

Ta Linus A/tr. i 
Tatinaa Aftf* E 
Taviimi. 1 
Pay* R-p 4, j 

XtDSSi (The Vote). 3 
Tejeud* J?rj 8 
Tencteri. 2 
Thahndis. 3 

5r j 
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Thames R. r 4 

Thamagidip 3 
Thapui a 3 
Tfciava, R rf 2, 6 
Thcbais, %n 
Them, fL j & 

'JTbcleptE 7 3 
Tbcssllil, iO 
Thessaionica, fi, 3 
Thcvote (TcbciaaJ, 3 
Ttincr, 6 
Thraciitj 10 
Thuburbo Mdus, 3 
Thugga, 3 
Th CLringcrwaiidp z 
Tbystira, 1 

Tkmdrufl (El Djcm)* 3 
Ticiniiittp x 

Ticn-Sban, y 
Tigris A»? x, 5 
Tingis* 3 
Tingirarin, 3, 10 
Tium, 1 
Tokhuri, 8 
Tomi* 6 

Torwood MdCrr, 5 
Tournti** 2 
Tralles* x 
Trans y U-iinia, 6 
Tramylviinlaa Alpii G 

Trapems^ 6 
Trent. R. f 4 
Tm Tabs mac* 2 
Treveri, z 
Tnfev?s, 2 
Triboei* 2 
Tridcntum^ a 
Trieste, z p £ 
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Tripoli* 3 

Tripoli^ [ 

Tripcdiranar 10 
Troeamis* 6 
Trogiiis, I,* 1 
Troy. 6 
TubtuuctUj 3 
Tungri, 2 
Tumbiiing, 7 

Turin j 3 
Turfan* J 

Tusdiet Umbria* ro 

Tweed, R r j 4 r ^ 

Tyana, 1 
Tyne, JL, + f 5 
Tyraa* € 

Una* k, T a, 6 
Ural MUj 7 
Urmia, £,* i| a 
Utica, 3 

V;Jeda 3 10 
Valeria Bjwrna* to 
Van, Z. p i P S 
Vandals, a 
Vtngiora, 2 
Vandbij £ 

Vqnasa, 1 

VenctLaet Histria, 10 
Vemlami uiTS^ 4 
Vetera, 2 

Vknna (Vienne}, 1 
Yenna (Vmdnbonajp 1, 6 
VjrmTrfl HlS^ 10 
Viminxeitim, 6 
Vln debris* 2 
Vhadobona (Vienna), 1 


Vindoniasa* 2 
Vistula, A., 6 
Volga, A* 7 
Vologaaia* S 
VoJu bills, 3 
Vosges Af/r, z 
Vrbas* A., a* £ 

Waagj 1 L| 1 , 6 

Waal* JL, 2 . 

WaU T Antonine* for nama 
uf forts Index 10 Map 

WaJ]* Hadrian] Cp for names 
of Forts jaw index to Map 
S 

Wallsendj. 4 
Watbng Street* 4 
Weald, 4 
Werra, R. f z 
We^r, A.J, Z 

Whitley Ca-tde, 5 
Wicsbadfin, * 

Wine hater, 4 

Wroxeter* 4 

Vark and, 7 
Yellow St!a, 7 
Yenisei, K. r y 
York, 4 

Zabp R. r GreatETp S 
Zab* R * P Lesser, & 
Zabdicen^x t 
Zarai, 3 
ZeU, 1 

Zeugma, i, & 

Zilii, 3 
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341 Mini begin* In prnirh hi! rteW rtLigln-n (AfjA 30 ] 


315 






147—S D:un r Mijj Biilusp of Alanulni 
Cfflix* Crtivto 

34S-9 Cypriin bonjmea Ruktap at CeilhEIt 


350 Peneffltion of the tZhrUiiM 
{- 2$n ItLrth of Inzsi'bliizhua 

ijt Cyprian 1 * Dr L#»i ind Be mrfrnf i r'jM Meittia* 


±4} 


553 Pud] af Ori|M it Tyn 


New cwnBecudna of the Chiutcnm tniimzhed by V*lcfim 
ZSS M amndura. df Cyprim t^ 4 t S 4 s 
*50 rJxifvJ Dianyiiui I Bishop <*f Rimm 
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1 See p. 5 * 1 
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175 


j&n 




195 
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310 


3» 


aba Mamaftto and CM*rh£ proclaiiEi ml AugtetU 

zb i SIjctoizliij tilled fn Lgff L AufeaLilEi- fjmrtmi 

cXcL-Lited ii Efeutfi U, N«-,) 

zfiK fTalSicmii murdered it the u^ye at MiLii'i L-luy.. 


=?□ CEimflm ..Lll-j ut lilt pLiguL (Jdir.L QuioiiltuB il cho«C& 
empetoi by Hut Senate, hut AuFTbaji pueceefulfy rati 


t?i Aitrriisn if miwdered (c. Taotua b muk«npemr 

r.S r efif.> 

z7h T*dntt di» «t T7™ fr W?- PtoTinn *eRe* power. but 
rJitL at r ['inua |r. end! i'f Jiznr) liiil b iLronseded by Prabu# 


zRz Murder fff Frobiw, who ii imnzeeded by Caruu leariy 


W)- n 


l3j Death of Ckruf IfW Citoiphpn ( c , end raf July 
tomleri by CarusuT in lbe Wdt jmd by Nllift 
tb« Bast 
Dsaclei luccndi >xiijcfim 

i3i Diotlrt moon Cuimu in IwrtJe Hid Cuimn w WIhL 
LHdcIh uka the comt al Dsuc lets an 
£&i ?rtaiimirin u ^L> ui xht noi of Aueustuji 


iU 3 Canal anCsLii and G-alenu eppa Luted Cuain jn the Wcit 
*n d Ebst icaperavely 


IDf AbLEizaiion uf Diodrtiin (Ukd MuL-nun, wlsu Ore HQBMdKl 
by CwMamito ualJ GakTintr Sewmm and Mixj—cn 
]?B.ii; ore apposmed Cbhui 

jab uf CuisaLirtdjui. at York (July ivl. C uaipuliM 

nmefflimetd wnpcnw Ed iba W™t by ConrLnsiiiUi’ luLdsen. 

joT LuctssatiiiaE numa Jra'iuU and adcitow Icd^CS Ml*fcn2i,LJJ 
m'A AujfUfr.ia. D^tb Af atpctiu 

jn>! J_|OflllL 5 jcdintii Anginirn 

3 j a Denib uf .‘. 5iun ian 

311 Dcith Of Gdkn.Ua 


317 l.lfo^ t) Crnf7ur. younger Cant tuinoi- and >unAet;r 
l declared Li£t:r. 


'XYee Wett 


=60 Brralt af lHtf£fiUU». ReyDbrnis pnjdvmtd tmpMOC- 

PiMUEi ilUr prpdl±ni«J anjKTar 


z6 & Litkc Cothk fdKtS by W» ind land arrive itl Thrice, 
CfNCe ;lP■- rbiewhtre. GntHmm vrani ■ ■■-i.-tnr, ii 
Nolnui. CLellJjlls jjuSi AlHimtu# TO d*Mh 
rfrij Fiiiibrf- Rnmui fnitotsw* ipdmt tbt t'krfba. Doth ai 
From "mu far zbBl 1 

□7a Aurtlbui'ss meHM aunmit Che ialbnnci 


j?J Omtuzof -Liiiistion ■ 

iida pf the L^ninbe* 


n of Ttgeiiui fram Ueu to 1 be ktulIi 


374 Tetriruu come* irnTbH AureliMJ^whn racxrvm thtiUtfiince 

af C "r «i i I . /liireLLail rtfuirni tbe cuiEli^c 


± 76 -j Ptabin di&Ta GhlI fhitti ioviJm 

zS L-i Frabui rpltbratea a triumnb it Karat 


46 Muirabji rirfrnn the ESi^audi.- in Giul 
iSb —7 MiLLtonii^ aptmltti aifsmit tbe AJurujxnj S±id Bllf- 
PtodiATis. Rcw}t of C&nuiittt 


*69 Dioclraan «a L pfu«n» « 
drfcited by C*reHHUfi 

^ m jj^« IK Lid mcaindiL [be ^ajicuriini 

iyj 1 L'tiaiJJiSi'Ji rejiLurci- yn.:!.iy.rit 


tnMii CmLiiELid. w];■_> ii 

k - - -^ bald 


tb* □araulsiuj^ Mudmipn 

Ld 

□gj E^jacbiiin campaienii 

+&+ '. i.'II«:jji:j -11 rajiLurc* IkTVirojfTW rtTHH 

liiEJrd by hi* mi-iimr^r All wliU 
Britain 

zgb Core.tori:bu lUiJILLI EntiLtl /ram AU«ftU4 
zifJ—A MithTjIHI puii da wei m re beJtir" cn Afnuu 
3 DI f3b>ctfciia'B Edict ± mmimij prmii 

303 , DibcJtliHl edfebmlEi bin Fimidw in fiame (Not. to) 

jaA MiACfUJUi fttfcLum-td prU^tto. *1 Ram® ind Ki^pufTh] by 
.VLaiLaiLin. fnmiua ui Stal^ c?ry Sfvenil 
307 GlLefUii rea:.’f!iij.rs in | tily bat wilbibim tu Pmtiutkil 

CudJEFtxiEe at crnp^Eflla? Ml Lamnniznj 
3 e t Kebr Hum in AFria pm down 


3-13 CoflMimtnp'i victfiRf uver Mo^iUiid U t|?e .MUhTJO 

JJridiEc. Va&rr i-mf u IdJlfeJ 

It J Ca^ibtsrra nt repeli Gcrrmns ml Fnnki OD the Hbine 


314 Tki^ brfwwfi Oafcctindne and l^dniUT rrnibnf ii i 
PHtiticiD af tbe Rti fltin WuebJ 


3J4 Uiftbnai df Wir bHWec n L'aMtnilmc dttJ l-Ldtdii* 


The East 


±Aa VakriHV b««fi^ u captive of Shipov 

afij Odenflfhm ii iUiCCtK r’ll] aiCuast thj» PctsImeUi 

2^7 The Cutbi InVadc Alia. Mtaar. Murder uf Odenatbui 


17 a Filmy icne Eirtopr enter Altcindrka {r. Fab, | 

271 Alitoban lakes ibe arraslaive a^imL Zambia 

2 ?a Ddtii at b-hjour I <K'hi 3 ■■ lUDceedcd by tinnnErd l 
273 Dcamiaion uT DtHicb of Kontuxd I. who L 

rrrrlrii by Vabram f 


37 b Vabnim II unrikk fbt thtotie uf Pmu 

z 7 b FrabEti a accupreH with wurt at pacificacinri u> .Lua Minor 

zSj Xahmr. 11 maka pot* with Rnmc 


M j A jm^Hnasl ' 

up 'rin dotes 111 eel ArtruakLi. OudHIAD 4Upptr«%» 1 
re'.uTt to Efljpt 


203 Of Vobram }1. Vahrum 111+ K.tfl( ul Plttia, iUccccdcd 

by pi*™™ I 


□Ob bEtikniUELt uf GaJejiiP with \i 
2 yt -7 Diatltnazi puts lLljwis a ftvrJi in fl^ypE LcnrU r VrhLUnn 


310 Dniti of Nirm whf> Li rucaedd by Hotmii.l II 


jay Ucidi of HumiM 11 


j t> 1 jciiiiuf defcH-i \Jzxlueut al .'a.iaJlum f lifjy 1 j. V'eilh al 
MaxUtujs a± Tazito U, /IkOflUJ) 


LfTBUTUir, AJT, TitotfUttf 4V& ReU^IO^ 


3=4 


__ vicSLomUd a'tn Ludniiw h ^ '!rLmMfpolii 

(Sepi. mid Uarii.-h'-T hllEl tn SaJur.bzi. I'tzel ;-...nsn 
pf H ymurimn rnto tht- City of CutoCustilie I iT= (.V-Lrr.J 


z *>5 lTj u.15N-.nua nitAa ilui ponuf ni-i.aiv ■■ 1 Eba t Ifi-r iusi tjbn 

162 DtiiCi’iari of tie And: of QiltliiMI 

2 bS A 9jnod rr. AntiDCb p£WWU 31 C« S ? auJ of SaiMWH h hcren c 

27 a Death of I'Lotunxi 

371 AuHiim btiiot ibo build!ng of new wbJIi iwond Ham 

272 AuretUn’i lernple la the Sixa^prod! 


id 3 The CyrwjyriV.i of Nammuna 


-[□ j I'erM-eu-iJiin of lIk Cbilntiaza 
I>Salh of Pop* Miretliiui 


bwm it Nkwmswihp 


3 to Famphsiui tuecuiLd 

! 11 L.i *Jr: :u.i is:-, 1 Lii ar. - .-die:. i£ N:c.cKn-zd:a tpVEro; Chdftfart^ 
LujiaJ rccoirniliofi joj. PcPJc^ijlbcm TTWnieJ (C^l - 

1 . M^rtyrdemr. of ]'e 4 * r IdLihop of Alcxatokia 
i.iiitioi lltibop of R nirt F 


j.ij 1-nzuuv. issuer 41 Nb:orn«Ul * ifrant of fpeedom oE hebci 
1 Tun. i/i-turLciJ in Kcme camiemEia DjnJriiTt 
313 Kuiebiiu isnuti ibt CLE-jI L*iirtOfl of bi* CAurcA ffiitory 
3 J 4 bleL'iuK of btobopa H Arlca 


1 A 4 


zfiy 


i 7 * 




4 S 0 
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315 r rbe Arth of CcHUTiniiiia 

jiti O^riitiziLiae dealda EUfxixut. the Dohit 4 ld ([iVefO^ 


1313™ E lddaiiii bt attin Vculiuuii toe^UTt* i*! unit :he <~hri j:iz:. 
32 l CuCiaanEUIE ifnmti tplerauae to the LkautuW [May $) 
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